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A   PROTESTAirr   AND   PAPIST; 

XaatfHtlj  pioviot* 
THAT  A  WOVAV,  CALUD  JOAV,  WA«  POPS  OF  KOXB; 

Agwnst  the  Surmiaes  and  Objections  made  to  the  Contnuy, 

%  Ita6ir^  Beliarwdne  and  Cmot  Baraniy$9  CmrdinaU :  Flommidm  it#- 
morkkUf  N,  D.  and  ^ker  Fopi$h  Wriien, 

Impadently  denjinf^  tlie  Mine. 
BY  ALEXANDER  COOKE. 

LondBBy  priated  hj  John  HoFiland,  for  William  Garrat ;  and  are  to  he  add  at 
bs  Aap  in  PfeoTs  Chnrdi-fardy  at  the  sign  of  the  BnU'fe  Head.  i6as. 
<^Mrto,  eontaininf  one  haadred  and  lorty  pegca. 


To  the  mod  Beoennd  Father  m  God^  Totnas^  my  Lord  ArchUihdp  tf 
Yorlfs  Grae^  Frimate  and  Metropolitan  of  Fatghmd. 

It"  is  lamentabk  to  consider  how  many  stars  are  &]len  oT  late  from 
heaven,  how  many  goddesses  on  earth  have  departed  from  the  faith,  and 
given  heed  unto  the  spirit  of  enors  and  doctrines  of  slanderers,  to  wit, 
the  Papists ;  yet,  methinks,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonderment,  because 
we  read,  that,  *'  If  men  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
mi|^t  be  sav«l,  God,  in  his  justice,  will  give  them  strong  delusions  to  ^ 

1  Thtt  is  4he  19Ut  aamber  of  tlM  Catalflfov  •f  PtavUett  la  At  HartoUa  Ijtewj. 
8}>  S  Thcss*  tia  1€^  l]^t 
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believe  lyes,  that  they  may  be  damned' :  for  few  or  none  of  these  late 
apostates,  for  any  thing  I  can  leafn,  were  ever  in  love  with  the  truth. 
Among  us  they  were,  but  they  were  not  of  us,  as  now  appears  by 
their  departing  from  us;  for,  if  they  had  bee^i  of  us,  they  would  have* 
continued  i^ith  us;  doubtless,  they  would  never  have  fallen  to  popery. 
For,  though  popery  be  managed  after  the  most  politick  manner,  yet,  m 
itself,  it  is  a  gross  religion ;  and  the  perfccters  thereof  as  shameless  men 
in  avowing  manifest  untruths,  and  denying  known  truths,  as  ever  set 
pen  to  paper;  all  which  it  is  as  easy  to  prove,  as  to  object  against 
them.     But  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  is,  to  lay  open  their  shame  in 
denying  known  truths;  which,  though  it  may  be  shewed  by  divers  par* 
ticulars,  as,  namely,  by '  Parsons's  and 'Bishop's  denying  that  they 
call  their  Pope  their  Lord  God ;  by '  BelUrmine's  denying  that  any 
Jesuit  had  any  hand  in  the  powder-treason ;  by  their  ^general  denying 
that  Pope  Honorius  the  First  was  an  heretick,  and  by  such  like ;  yet 
most  apparently  their  impudency  appears  in  denying  the  report  of  Pope 
Joan,  which  is  proved  by  a  cloud  offivitnesses,  in  this  discourse  (which 
I  make  bold  to  present  unto  your  Grace)  for  they  are  driven  to  feign, 
to  forge,  to  cog,  to  play  the  fools,  and,  in  plain  English,  to  lye  all 
manner  of  lyes  for  the  covering  of  their  shame  in  this.    Onuphrius, 
Harding,  Saunders,  Cope,  Genebrard,  Bellarmine,  Bernartiuii,  Flori- 
mondus,  Papyrius  Masso,  Baronius,   Parsons,  and  divers  others,  who 
have  joined  hand  in  hand,  with  purpose  to  carry  this  cause  away  by 
a  strong  hand,  are  so  intangled  in  it,  that  it  is  with  them,  as  with 
birds  in  the  lime-twigs,  which  stick  the  foster  in,  by  how  much  they 
flutter  the  more  to  get  out.    Which  if  your  Grace,  upon  perusing  at 
your  best  leisure,  shall  And  true,  my  humble  desire  is,  that  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  publish  it  under  your  Grace's  name;  partly,  that,  by 
It,  the  simpler  sort  (for  I  write  not  for  the  learned)  may  have  a  taste, 
by  this,  of  the  honesty,  or  rather  dishonesty,  of  Papists,  in  handling 
of  points  in  controversy ;  and,  partly,  that  it  may  be  a  testimony  of 
-    that  reverent  respect,  which  I  acknowledge  due  to  such  church-gover- 
non,  as  your  Grace  is,  who  give  atendance  unto  reading,  which  the 
^apostle  willed  Timothy  to  do,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient 
bishops,  preach  often,  drawing  on  others,  not  by  words  only,  but  by 
example  also,  to  performance  of  like  exercises.     Hereafter,  if  it  please 
God,  that  health  and  mtens  of  books  serve,  I  shall  light  on  some  more 
profitable  argument.'    In  the  mean  while,  I  pray  God  strengthen  your 
Grace's  hands  to  the  finishing  of  the  Lord's  work,  in  the  province 
wherein  you  sit,  as  one  of  the  seven  angels  in  the  seven  churches  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelation;    that,   by  your  Grace's  means,  the  epha, 
wherein  popish  wickedness  sitteth,  may  be  lifted  up  between  the  earth 
and  the  heaven,  ,and  carried  oiit  of  the  north  into  the  land  of  Sinar^ 
and  set  there  upon  his  own  place. 

Your  Grace's  at  Commandment, 

Alexakdee  Cook£» 

1  K.  D.  la  Hh  Waniword  to^ir  Franctt  HMtin)t«*t  W«tchirord,  Encemiter  T.cap.  t, 
,        <  In  bis  Reproof  of  Dr.  Abbot**  Defence  of  Mr.  Perkins's  Preface  to  tbe  Reader,  p.  idfc 
3  ApolofHa  ad  lib.  Jacob.  Mag.  Britan.  Kefps,  cap.  xr.  p.  906. 
4  BeUarm.  Pwoa.  Pighint,  Sec  S]  1  Tim*  iv.  13. 
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To  ike  PcpUk,  or  CatioUek  Reader. 

PAPIST,  or  Catholick,  chiue  whether  name  thou  hast  a  mind  to 
(fdr»  though  1  know,  that,  of  late  yean,  thou  art  proud  of  both,  even 
of  the  name  ^  papist  as  well  as  of  the  name  'catholick,  yet  I  envy 
thee  neither;  only  1  would  have  thee  remember,  that  that  firebrand  of 
hdly  Hildebnnd,  commonly  called  Gregory  the  Seventh, '  was  the  first 
man  who  challenged  it,  as  his  sole  right,  to  be  called  Papa,  that  is  Pope, 
whence  thou  art  called  papist ;  and  that  divers  are  of  opinion,  as  *  Hugo 
de  Victore  noteth,  that,  in  some  sense,  the  devil  might  be  called  a  car 
UioUck.)     I  ofler  unto  thee  here  a  discourse  touching  Pope  Joan,  (if 
thou  darestread  it,  for  fear  of  falling  into  thy  Pope's  cune)  whose 
popedom!  will  make  good  unto  thee,  not  by  the  testimonies  of  Panta- 
leon,  and  Functius,  and  Sletdan,  and  lUyricus,  and  Constantius  Phiy- 
|^o«  and  John  Bale,  and  Robert  Barnes,  because  thou  'hast  condemn^ 
their  persons,  and  their  books  too,  to  hell ;  but  by  the^estimonies  of 
^y  brethren,  the  sons  of  thy  own  mother,  because  as  *  one  saith, 
Jinmna  ett  ^emu  probatioms^  quod  eiiam  ab  advet^ario  tmrntur^  ui  verUas 
eiimm  ab  unmkU  verkatii  probetur :  *  That  is  a  strong  proof,  which  is 
wrung  out  of  the  adversary,  when  the  enemies  of  truth  are  driven  to 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth/    And,  as  'another,  Amid  coniru  amicum^ 
^  iasflMs  pro  miwdco^  wmabk  tesiimomttm  e$i:  which  sounds,  as  J  coi>- 
ceiveit,  thus:  ^ The  testimony  of  a  papist  aganist  a  papist,  and  the 
testimony  of  a  papist  for  a  protestant,  is  without  exception/    The  rea- 
son why  I  have  framed  it  in  way  of  dialogue,  was,  that  I  might  meet 
more  fully  with  alF  the  cavils,  which  thy  proctors  use  in  pleading  of  this 
case;  and  that  it  might  be  better  undcrbtood  of  common  readers,  who  are 
sooner  gulled  with  continued  discourses.     If  I  have  spoken  truly,  I 
would  have  thee  bear  witness  with  me  unto  the  truth ;  if  otherwise,  1  am 
content  thou  strike  me :  for,  though  1  hold  thy  pa-pism,  in  so  me  respect, 
to  be  worae  than  atheism,  agre^ly  to  a  speech  fatliered  upon  £pi- 
phaniu%  *x*^rw « MUMnrU  -ntJLwtci^^  heresy  is  worse  than  infidelity,  and, 
by  consequent,  thyself  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  dwell  by;  because,  as 
one  of  thy  own  '  doctors  writes,  cert^  pericuionus  est  cum  ieereiicia^  qwan 
csn  tamantanU  qwm  cum  geniilUnUy  out  Makumetamt  agere:  *  It  is, 
questionless,  more  dangerous  to  dwell  by  an  herctick,  than  to  dwell  by 
a  Samaritan,  by  an  Heathen,  by  a  Turk  /  yet  1  am  not  so  far  out  of 
love  with  thee,  but  I  can  be  content  to  learn  of  thee,  as  'St.  Augustine 
did  of  Tyconius  the  heretick,  if   thou   canst   teach  me.      Yea,  I 
profess,  that,  though  it  may  be  gathered  out  of  '®  Campian,  thy  cham- 
pion and  Tyburn-martyr,  that  thou  believest  one  heaven  cannot  hold 

1  BaroD.  Annot  m  HartyroK  Rom.  Octob.  16.  b.    Loriavs  In  Act  Apott.  eap.  xz.  ven.  3<K 
AMSCuias  CoclwkC  P»l8atriU  Honoris  D.  HnUensispra  lipsio.  »p.  i.  pag.  6, 

£  B«Ilann.  lib.  iv.  de  £cclesin,  c«p.  4.    Rhcm.  Annot.  in  Act.  xi.  96,  3  Baron.  Annot. 

in  Utatyrol,  lion.  Jan.  1(K  c.      .  4  Annot.  in  1  ad  Cor.  xiii.  5  In  Indice  Lib. 

probibit.  6  Novmtun.  do  Trinttate,  cap.  IS.  num.  86.  inter  Opera  TertoUiani. 

7  Vivea  de  Inatranmto  ProbabiUtatia.  8  Maldonat  in  Joban.  iv.  9-  9  I^b.  u. 

Retract,  cap^  IS.  10  Ratio.  10. 
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thee  and  such  as  are  of  my  opinion;  though  'Costerus  wish  strangely. 
That  he  may  be  damned  both  body  and  soul,  if  any  of  us  be  saved  7 
yet  that  hath  not  estranged  me  so  far  from  thee,  but  that  I  wish  thee 
well,  even  eyes  to  see  the  truth,  and  ingenuity  to  acknowledge  it. 


Proieiiatii. 
TljTTELL  met,  and  welcome  home.  Sir.    What  new  book  have  yoa 
▼  V    brought  us  down  from  London  this  mart } 

Pap.  Oh,  I  have  an  excellent  book,  which  diacourseth  at  large 
about  Pope  Joan,  whose  popedom  you  cast  in  the  catholicks  teetli  so 
often. 

Prof.' What  language  is  it  in,  I  pray  you  }  French,  or  Latin,  or 
English,  and  who  made  it  ? 

P<9».  It  was  *  first  written  in  French,  but  I  have  it  in  Latin.  The 
author  of  it  is  one  Ftorimondus  Rssmondus. 

Pro#.  Florimondus  Rasmondus!  What  is  he,  that  I  never  heard  of 
him  before }  Is  h^  and  his  book,  of  any  credit  ? 

P«p.  He  himself  is  reputed  *a  very  ^rooos  man  for  life  and  learning; 
so  that  at  this  present,  he  is  one  of  the  French  King's  council  at  Bour- 
deanx,  and,  as  for  his  book,  it  h  of  wonderful  esteem. 

Proi.  With  whom  I  pray  you  ? 

Pd^.  Even  with  Cardinill  Baronius;  for*  he  holds  it  the  worthiest 
discourse  that  cv«r  was  made  of  that  argument:  he  professeth,  that 
he  could  have  found  in  h|^  heart  to  have  inserted  it  into  his  annak, 
but  that  it  is  somewhat  too  lai^c ;  for  by  it,  as  the  Cardinal  further 
'noteth,  he  hath  so  confounded  all  the  pack  of  hereticks,  whp  hereto- 
fore upbraided  the  catholicks  with  it,  that  now  they  are  ashamed  .of 
that  which  they  have  said.  -: 

Prai.  But  hath  any  man  else  the  like  opinion  of  it  ? 

Pap.  Yea,  marry.  Posse vin  is  of  the  same  mind  ;  for  Possevin  '  saith, 
that  iU  hath  killed  the  hereticks  outright;  that,  since  the  publishing 
of  that  book,  the  hereticks  arc  silenced,  they  dare  talk  no  more  of  a 
Pbpe  Joan. 

Prot.  And  who  else  I  pray  you  ? 

Papi  lipsius,  for  he  writ  to  his  friend,  that  '  Ita  plene  omnia  exe- 
qotttus  est,  ut  nobis  nihil  reliqui  fit  prseter  crodcre  &  assentiri.'  Flo- 
iiMWPdus  had  handled  the  matter  so  fully,  that  there  remained  nothing 
for  any  man  to  do,  but  to  believe,  and  to  say  Amen  to  that  which  he 
had  done. 

Ptot.  This  is  much  :   hut  have  you  read  it? 

Pop.  Read  it!  Yea  I  have  read  it  again  and  again :  besides,  I  have 

1  V\m\  neqult.  ut  Lutheranni  moriens  taWetar.  geheooam  «vkdiit.  fx  Kternis  ifpilbat  eri|Matur. 
Si  meotior*  dsmoer  ipse  com  LuciFero.  taith  Cotterut.  Resp.  ad  RefuUtionem  Lucae  Osiandr. 
Propotit.  8.  pag.  iilt.  i  An.  IGOS.  Possevin.  in  eirat.  tt  rretermis.  1.10.  qn»  habaa* 

tiir  ad  tomn  To.iii  Apparat.  fac.  3  Vir,  cam  prinut  illnstris  ae  piua,  &  doctrina  in- 

atgoii.  Baroains  Anoal.  Tom.  x.  ad  An.  853.  Vumb  GS.  4  Prscsteris  cooimendaa- 

dua,  famanobilit  Florioiuttdati  BanmiiH  loco  citato.  *  5  Sicconfbcit  monatrnm  ittud. 

«t  Mvatores  podoat,  qoao  scripseront  vel  somniaase:  ibid.  6  Prorsus  confbdit  HKreticos 

qm  Coromentum  illud  sparserant  in  ratgas.  ot  amplius  ea  do  labvla  biscere  non  andeant.    In 
AffHttn  sa«.  vnbo,  Florimondot.  See  Orecser,Toin,  it.  defrns.  BcUar.  Lib.  ui.  Cap.  M.  Col.  987. 
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coapared  it  with  that  which  is  written  of  the  same  argument,  by  Bu- 
chingerosy  in  Oennany,  by  Cbarancay  in  Spain,  by  Onaphrius,  and 
Bellmrmiiie,  and  -Baronius,  in  Italy;  by  Turrian,  and  Bernartins,  in 
Bel^a;  by  Pontacus,  in  Aquitania,  by  Grenebrard,  and  Papyrius  Mas- 
sonusf  in  France ;  by  Saunders,  by  Cope,  by  Harding,  by  Father  Par- 
sons And  others  of  our  own  country. 

Proi.  And  what  say  you  now,  after  the  reading  of  all  these,  to  the 
story  of  Pope  Joan  ?  Tell  me  in  good  earnest,  and  dissemble  not. 

Pap,  I  say»  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  whole  story  of  Pope  Joan 
is  *  a  fable,  a  ^  fond  and  vain  fable,  eJ  mere  fable,  an  *  heretical  feble, 
a  *  ridiculous  fiction,  and  so  '  known  to  the  leameder  sort  of  protestants 
among  you  ;  but  that  you  will  not  leave  to  delude  the  world  with  it^ 
for  lack  of  other  matter.  Yea  ^,  I  say  further,  there  are  so  many 
improbabilities  and  moral  impossibilities  in  this  tale,  as  no  man,  af 
any  mean  judgment,  discretion,  or  common-sense,  will  give  credit 
thereto,  but  will  easily  see  the  vanity  thereof;  and,  in  a  word,  'I 
say,  he  was  a  knave  that  devised  it,  and  he  is  a  fool  that  believeth  it. 

Proi.      Now  this  is  excellent  in  good  truth,  I  see  there  is  mettle  in 
you :  But  what  reason  have  you  on  your  side,  that  you  arc  so  peremp- 
tory ?  Did   it  run  for  courant,  without  controulment,  till  within  these 
forty  years,  or  thereabout,,  to  wit,  till  the  year  1566,  that  Onuphrius, 
the  friar,  began  to  boggle  at  it  ?  Was  not  Onuphrius  the  first  that  ever^ 
by  reason^  sought  to  discredit  the  report  of  it?  And  yet  doth  not 
even  *  he  confess,   that  many  men  of  worth,  as  well  as  of  ordinary 
sort,  believed  it  for  a  truth  i  Is  it  not  to  be  found  in  Marianus  Scotus, 
ii!  Sigebert,    m  Gotefridus  Viterbiensis,  in  Johannes  de  Parisiis,   in 
Martinus  Polonus,  in   Petrarch,  in  Boccace,  in  Ranulfus  Cestrensis, 
in  Johannes  Lucidus,  in  Alphonsus  dc  Carthagena,  in  Theodoricns  de 
Niem,  in  Chalcbondylas,  in  Wemerus  Rolenink,  in  Platina,  in  Pal- 
merius,  in  Nauclerus,  in  Sabellidus,  in  Trithemius,  in  Volaterran,  in 
Bcrgomensis,  in  Schedel,  in  Laziardus,  in  Fulgosus,  in  Textor,  in  an 
epistle  written  by  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and    Prague,  to 
a^\  at  Rome;  in  Mantuan,  in  Crantius,  in  Charanza,  and  a  *^  number 
.  more  of  your  own  faction,  and  of  your  own  friends  ?    of  which  some 
were  Grecians,  some  Italians,  some  Spaniards,   some  French,  some 
Germans,  some  Polonians,  some  Scots,  some  English,  and  yet  never 
a  one  of   them  a  Lutheran.     Yea,  do  we  not  find  it  in  some  of  your 
stories  set  down  in  pictures  ?  And  is  notso  much  to  be  gathered  by  thaC 
image  of  her's,  which  is  set  up  amongst  the  rest  of  the  images  of  the 
Popes,  in  the  renowned  church  of  Siena  in  Italy,  and  is  to  be  seen 
there  at  this  day ;  which  the  Bishop  of  that  place  would  not  suffer  to 
be  defaced,  at  the  last  repairing  of  that  church,  though  your  Jesuits 

1  Ooopb.    Anaot.    in  PUt.    io  TitaJoh.  Tiii.        C    Harding  lab  is  answer  t»  JmTs  apolofy. 

3  N.  D.  Part,  ii  C.  5.  Num.  xxi,  p.  Syl.  of  tho  3  C«nven. 

4  fdem  Nam.  uti.  p.  4M,  5  iind,  6  Idem  Kom.  imi.  p.  Spl, 
T.'IdemKum  onxvi,  p.40S. 

8  ImpudentisMme  ficU,  fttuUisiime  crfdita.  Bcrnartiiu  da  ntilitate  legends  BtUt.  tib.  II. 
y.  105.  in  maif .  9  Multos  &  Anagm  nomipitTiroa  histonam  baftc  taicipere,  earn 

^Qoqaa  vuigo  Tenim  rxistimari.  Loco  tuDra  citato. 

10  narthol.  C«99  it.  part.  Catal.  glpriae  mundi,  nana  Coniideratia.  Job.  TarrecremaC  in 
Setaniat  Lib.  iv.  Pun.  2.  Cap.  20.  Carolus  Moltovas,  Commeot.  to  Piriatens.  Consoeiad.  Tit. 
a  la.  ?D.  Cclins  lUiodigtB.  Antiqunrum  Lect.  Lib.  viii.  Cap.  1. 
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did  earnestly  request  him  to  deface  it  ?  Was  there  not  made  of  old, 
for  fear  of  such  like  after-claps,  a  stool  of  easement,  on  which  thej 
were  set  at  their  creation,  for  proof  of  their  humanity  ?  was  there 
not  a  marble  image  set  up,  as  a  monument  thereof,  in  that  place 
where  she  miscarried,  to  wit,  in  one  of  the  chiefest  streets  in  Roroef 
Which  monument  was  to  be  sec-n  likewise  within  these  few  yc^ars,  even  in 
Pius  the  fifth's  time.  And  is  it  not  written  by  men  among  yourselves, 
That  your  popes,  when  they  go  in  procession,  refuse  to  go  throu^ 
that  street,  in  detestation  of  that  fact,  and  go  further  about  f  how  y 
you,  is  it  not  even  thus  f 

Pop.  It  is  written,  I  confess,  that  our  popes,  in  detestation  of  that 
fact,  when  they  go  in  procession  to  the  Lateran  c!hurch,  refuse  to  go 
through  that  street,  but  they  who  write  so  mistake  the  matter.  For 
the  true  reascm  why  they  turn  out  of  that  street,  which  is  the  nearer 
way,  is,  for  that  that  street  is  angusta  ct  anfractuosa^  a  narrow  street, 
and  such  a  one  as  winds  this  way,  and  that  way,  and  in  that  respect, 
unfit  for  so  great  a  train,  as  ordinarily  accompanies  the  Pope,  to  pass 
orderly  through  ;  as  *  Onuphrius,  and  *  Bellarmine,  and  '  Florimondus 
have  observed. 

Frot.  Say  you  so?  Why,  but  if  it  be  true,  which  Philipput 
Bcrgoitiensis  hath  storied,  this  observation  is  false ;  for,  Eo  omisso,  *  saith 
he,  speaking  of  the  Pope's  turning  out  of  that  place  of  the  street, 
wherein  dame  Joan  was  delivered,  *  Declinat  ad  diverticula,  vicosque 
&  sic,  loco  detestabili  postergato,  reintrantes,  iter  perficiunt  quod 
coeperunt ;'  that  is,  leaving  that  way,  they  turn  into  by-lanes,  and  by 
streets ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  beyond  that  detestable  place,  they  turn 
into  their  high-way  again,  and  so  go  on  in  their  procession.  For  if, 
upon  their  leaving  that  street,  they  enter  into  by-lancs  and  by-streets, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  past  that  ominous  place,  turn  in  again ;  the 
veason  why  they  leave  that  street  cannot  be,  for  that  it  is  narrow  and 
winding  in  and  out.  For  no  question,  but  those  by  lanes  are  as  narrow ; 
and  by  their  turning  out,  and  returning  into  the  same  way  again,  they 
wind  as  often  in  and  out,  as  if  they  went  along  through  the  same  street, 
though  it  were  very  crooked.  But  how&oever,  shift  it  among  you  : 
for  it  sufficeth  me,  that  you  cannot  deny,  but  that  which  I  toid  you 
concerning  this  point,  is  written  by  men  of  your  own  religion ;  especially 
seeing  *  Platina,  who  knew  Rome  well  enough,  and  was  desirous  to 
cover  the  Popes  nakedness  herein,  as  much  as  he  could  with  any 
honesty,  confesseth,  that  this  is  probable  enough.  What  have  you  to 
3ay  to  the  rest  of  my  speech  } 

Fap.  Much.  For  whereas  you  say  Onuphrius  was  the  first  who  by 
reason  sought  to  discredit  the  report  of  it ;  that  is  not  so.  Johannes 
de  Columna,  a  good  writer  of  chronich^,  long  before  Onuphrius,  hath 
likewise  utterly  rejected  the  vanity  of  this  fable,  as  ^  Doctor  Harding 
noteth. 

Prot,  Johannes  de  Columna's  history  is  extant  in  Latin  in  tho 
university  library  at  Oxford ;  and  in  French,  in  New  College  library. 

1  Loco  sypra  ctr«to  S  Lib-  iii.  d«  Rom.  Pout.  cup.  S4. 

S  Fabulit  Jottniw,  cap.  SI.  p.  IM.  4  In  Sappleinc-ot  Cbron.  wi  An.  858. 
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Bat  tliere  is  not  one  word,  good,  or  1>ad,  for,  or  ngpanst  Pope  Joan  in 
it.    If  he  rejected  it,  he  rejected  it  by  silence. 

Pe^.  But  *  Johannes  Aventinus  rejected  it  in  plain  words :  And 
be  wrote  a  good  many  years  before  Onuphrius* 

Prot,  Johannes  Aventinus  (I  grant)  rejects  it  as  a  fable  in  one  word,^ 
but  he  g^ves  no  reason  of  his  rejecting  of  it.  Besides,  *  Bellaimina 
casts  him  off  as  a  writer  of  small  credit ;  and  '  Baronius  brands  him, 
not  merely  for  a  scabbed  sheep,  but  for  an  heretical  scabby  beas^ 
destitute  both  of  honesty  and  learning;  and  divers  of  yourpopea 
have*  cried  down  this  history,  as  unworthy  of  reading;  whmfort 
1  S(*e  uo  reason,  that  his  reasonless  rejcctmg  of  it  doth  any  way 
prejudice  the  truth  of  it.     What  have  you  eUe  to  say  ? 

Pap.  First  I  would  know,  Who  told  you  there  was  such  a  marbto 
imago  in  one  of  the  streets  at  Rome? 

Prof,  *  Thcodoricus  de  Niem,  who ,  was  secretary  to  one  of  your 
popes,  told  me  that ;  for  '  Adhuc  vetus  statua  marmorea  illic  posita 
fii;uraiiv^  monstrat  hoc  factum,'  saith  Theodoricus  de  Niem ;  that  is. 
Unto  this  day  an  old  marble  image  erected  in  that  place  sheweth  die 
matter  under  a  figure. 

Pap,  Indeed  *  I  cannot  deny  but  that  in  former  ages  many  hava 
said  so,  and,  to  confess  a  truth,  I  myself  have  read  as  much  in  AiK 
tonias,  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  in  Peter  Mexia.  But  verily  that 
image  resembled  no  such  thing.  For  neither  was  it  like  a  woman  lying 
in  child-bed,  nor  was  the  boy,  which  was  engraven  by  her,  like  a  child 
in  the  swad ling-clouts,  but  like  one  of  some  years. 

Prot.  This  your  exception  is  to  no  purpose;  for  that  age  wass 
leamless  and  a  witless  age.  And  therefore,  perhaps,  had  no  more 
skill  in  engraving,  caTving,  and  painting,  than^  they  had  (of  whom  wer 
read  in  an  epistle  of  Sir  Thomas  Morc's  unto  Erasmus)  who  pictured 
an  hare  and  a  grayhound  so  like,  that  no  man  could  know  the  one 
from  the  other,  till  hcf,  full  wisely,  writ  under.  This  is  the  dog,*-ThJi 
b  the  hare ;  as  they  of  whom  Appian  writes,  making  mention  of 
some,  *  who  were  driven  to  set  either  under,  or  above  their  pictures, 

*  Hoc  est  bos,  illud  cquus,  hie  arbor,'  that  men  might  know  wha^ 
kind  of  creature  it  was  that  they  had  painted.  Questionless  *  ^neas 
Silvrus,  pointing  to  a  better  time  than  that  of  Pope  Joan  s,  condemns 
the  punters  and  carvers  thereof,  for  notorious  bunglers,  saying  tbus^ 

*  Si  ducentorum,  trecentorumve  annorum,  aut  sculpturas  intueberisy 
aut  picturas ;  invenies  non  hominum,  sed  raonstroruni  portentdrumque 
facies;*  that  is,  If  thou  \)ljseive  the  engraven  or  painted  images,  which 
were  made  two  or  three-hundred  years  ago,  thou  shalt  find,  that  they' 
are  faced  more  like  monsters,  and  hobgoblins,  than  men.  Now  if 
they  were  such,  what  marvel,  though  intending  to  engravea  woman  tra- 
Telling,  or  rather  newly  delivered  of  a  child,  they  did  it  but  untowardly  f 
But  what  I  pray  you  doth  that  image  represent,  if  it  represent  not 
Pope  Joan? 

i  Aonaliam  Boionini,  lib  ir.  S  Joh.  ArcntiiMt  nithor  iMnta  probata  fldel» 

Miih  Bell.  Append  ad  Lib.  de  sum.  pout  Cap.  10.  3  lotcctam  mrcato  MaMe 
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Fap.     'Cardinal  Bellarmine  seems  to  like  of  their  opiiiion»  who 
guess  that  some  heathenish  priest,  who  was  about  to  offer  sacrifice, 
and  had  his  man  before  him,   is  denoted  thereby.    But  I  am  rather 
of  '  Florimondus's  mind,  who  thinks  it  was  an  idol,  even  an  image  of  ' 
Wf^ine  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 

Pro^«  If  it  had  represented  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  his  man,  the 
man  should  have  been  engraved  behind,  and  not  before  his  master. 
Far  the  servant  foUoweth  bis  master,  '  as  the  young  man,  that  bare 
Jonathan's  armour,  followed  Jonathan ;  wherefore  you  have  reason  to 
leave  Bellarmine  in  this.  But  why  dq  you  incline  to  Florimondus  ; 
doth  he  give,  you  any  reason  for  this  opinion ;  or  alledgeth  any 
author  of  his  opinion  ? 

'P491..  Yes*  he  profcsseth  that  he  followeth  Onuphrius  therein,  who 
was  a  roost  diligent  antiquary. 

Prot*  But  he  lyes  in  that.  For  Onuphrius  speaks  not  one  word 
good  or  bad  of  thjs  marble  image.  He  passeth  it  over  in  silence,  as 
though  no  man  had  ever  spoken  of  it. 

Pdtp,.  I  marvel  if  that  be  so.    But  yet  I  rest  persuaded  upon 
Florimondus's  next  reason,  that  that  image  resembled  not  Pope  Joan. 
.  For  if  the  engraver  had  purposed  to  express  such  a  matter,  and  to 
continue  thereby  the  memory  thereof  to  the  world's  end,   he  would 
have  set  some  *  inscription  over  it ;  for  so  do  all  men  who  ereet  monu- 
^ments  for  remembrances. 
.  Frot,    That  is  not  so,  for  we  read  in  '  Eusebius,  that  the  ^  woman 
who  was  cured  by  our  Saviour  Christ  of  her  issue  of  blood,  Arc. 
erected,  afiter  the  custom  of  the  heathen,  an  image  of  him  no  doubt  for 
.  remembrance  sake.    But  we  read  of  no  inscription  written  upon  iu 
In  the  book  of  '  Joshua  we  read,  that  the  Israelites  were  commanded* 
to  lay  twelve  stones  upon  an  heap,  as  a  memorial  unto  their  children 
.  for  ever :  And  yet  it  is  plain  by  the  circumstances,  they  set  nothing 
thereon  in  writing.    When  you  paint  St,  Peter,  you  paint  him  with 
*  keys  in  his  hand,  and  set  no  inscription  over  his  head,  nor  under  his 
foet,  as  '  Baronius  confesseth.    Wherefore,  for  any  thing  I  yet  hear, 
i;t  is  most  probable  that  it  was  set  up  for  a  monument  of  Pope  Joan. 

Pap.  Enjoy  your  conceit  But  ^  I  can  tell  you  one  thing :  Thai 
image  is  now  removed  out  of  that  place.  For  Sixtus  Quintus,  that 
great  builder  and  mender  of  high-ways,  when  he  made  that  street 
straight  wherein  that  image  was,  was  forced  to  repiove  that  image. 

Prot.     Belike,  that  image  would  have  been  some  blemish  unto  the 
stxeet,  if  it  had  remained ;  and  that  made  him  move  it. 
Pup.    Yea  marry  would  it. 

Prtft.  Now  well  &re  his  heart  that  was  so  careful  to  rid  the  streets 
of  such  a  combcrsome  monument.  But  who  told  you  that  Sixtus 
Quintus  removed  it  upon  that  occasion  ? 

1  lib.  iU.  de  Rom.  Pont.  C«p.  M.  S  Cap.  eitet.  ttum.  6. 
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fr^*     ■  Floiimondas. 

Ptop.  Was  it  he?  Then  know  him  for  a  lyar,  whibt  yon 
live;  for  it  vras  Pius  Quintus,  and  not  Sixtus  Quintus^  who 
xemoved  it. 

Prof.  ^  And  Pious  Quintus  removed  it,  and  cast  it  into  Tiber,  not 
for  tfaaft  it  diagvaced  the  street ;  but  ui  memoriam  historksiUku  tMgrei  ; 
diat  he  migbt  extinguish  the  memory  of  that  shameful  act.  And  ^is 
is  witneeed  not  only  by  some  travellers,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
Rome  ;  but  by  *  Elias  Hassenmuller,  one  (once)  of  your  fiery  order  of 
Jesuits.  Your  Florimondu9  will  not  deserve  (I  fear)  half  the  ooramen- 
dation  you  bave  given  him. 

Pop.  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  acquit  himself  like  a  man,  of 
wbatsoever  vou  can  say  against  him.  But  whence  had  you  that  of 
the  stool  of  easement,  I  pray  you,  for  *  in  Bellarmine  I  read,  that, 
'  de  sede  ad  explprandum  sexum  nulla  usqumn  mentio:'  Of  a.  stool 
of  easement,  to  try  the  Popels  sex,  there  is  no  where  any  mention ; 
and  in  *  Onuphrius,  I'hat  it  is  but  a  mere  toy,  and  an  idle  conceit  ctf 
idle  people. 

•  Prat^    That  of  the  stool  of  easement,  is  recorded  by  Phijippus 

Bergomensis,  *  a  man  of  great  wprth  in  his  time,  as  Trithemius  wit* 

nesaeth.     For  upon  mention  made  of  Pope  Joan*s  story,  *  Ad  evitandos 

aimiles  errores  statutum  fuit,'  *  saith  he,  *  ne  quis  de  castero  in  Q.  Petri 

coUocaretur  sede,  priusquam  per  pcrforatam  sedem  futuri  Pontificia 

genitalia  ab  ultimo  Diaoono  Cardinale  attrectarentur.'    That  is,  for 

avoiding  like  error  in  future  times,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  man  should 

be  beld  for  pope,  till  the  youngest  cardinal  deacon  had  found  by 

tria],  while  he  set  upon  a  stool  of  easement,  that  he  was  a  man.    And 

it  is  likewise  testified  by  '  Laonicus  Chalchondylas.    For  upon  relation 

of  that  atory,  he  goes  on  thus:  ^  Quapropter  ne  dccipiantur  itenim,  sed 

lem  cognoscant,  neque  ambig^t;  pontificis  creati  virilia  tangnnt,  A(  qui 

tangit,  acclamat;  Mas  nobis  Dominus  est,'  that  is,  Lest  they  sho^ild  be 

Received  again,  they  make  proof  by  feeling;  and  he  that  feeleth  maikes  it 

known  bytnying  out:  We  have  aman  Pope.   And  by  Friar  Robert^ :  For, 

'  duxit  me  spiritus  ad,  Lateranense  Palatium^  &  jposuit  me  in  porticu 

ante  sedes  Porphvrii  ubi  dicitur  probari  Papa  an  sit  homo.'    My  good 

qHrit  (saith  he)  led  me  unto  the  palace  of  Lateran,  and  set  me  in  the 

gallery  before  the  chairs  of  Porphyry,  wherein  they  say  the  Pope  is 

tried  whether  he  be  a  man  or  no  man.    ^nd  you  may  find  as  much 

in  a  later  ps^ist,  who,  within  these  few  years,  writ  a  book  of  the  bar* 

mony  of  Romish  magistrates,  and  in  it  this. 

Pt^»  You  say  true  indeed.  For  I  now  remember*  Florimondus 
coniiaaetfa  so  much,  yet  he  reproveth  the  author  for  writing  so.  But 
bt  ua  go  on;  for  I  long  to  hear  of  whom  you  heard  that  such  a  chais 
was  to  be  seen,  in  th^  Pope's  palace,  within  these  few' years. 

1  Loc6  dtato.  fi  Historia  Jcfoitlci  OrdinU,  Cap.  10.  d«  Jctiiitannn  Pstra  A  If atra. 
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PrU.  I  heard  that  of '  Sabellicus.  For,  writing  of  the  same  matter^ 
'  Spectatar  adhuc  in  Pontificia  domo  marmorra  sella  (saith  he)  circa 
medtumiaaniSy  qua  novas  Pontifex  continud  ab  eius  creatione  recedir, 
lit  sedentis  genitalia  ab  ultimo  diacono  attrectentur;  that  is.  There  is 
to  be  seen  at  this  day,  in  the  Pope's  palace,  a  chair  of  marble,  wherein 
the  new  pope  pfesently  upon  his  election  is  set  dmvn,  that,  as  he  si  ts, 
the  lowest  deacon  may  make  trial  of  his  humanity  by  touchmg.  And 
you  may  find  as  much  in  William  Brcwin,  who  lived  in  the  year  ]4<70; 
for,  in  *  Capella  Salvatoris,  saith  he,  *  Sunt  duas  vel  plures  cathedrae 
de  lapide  marmoreo  tt  cubio,  cum  foraminibus  in  iis  sculptis,  super 
quas  cathedras,  ut  audivi  ibidem,  est  probatio  Papae,  utrum  sit 
masculus,  annonf  that  is,  In  the  chapel  of  our  Saviour,  there  are 
two  or  three  marble  chairs  with  holes  m  them,  wherein,  as  I  heard 
there,  they  make  proof  whether  the  Pope  be  a  man  or  no. 

Pap.  '  Florimondus  acknowMgeth,  there  is  yet  such  a  chair, 
wherein  the  Pope  sits  after  his  election*  But  that  he  sits  therein,  to 
fluch  an  end  as  you  speak,  that  he  utterly  denies. 

Prtfi.    And  what  is  his  reason  ? 

Fny.  ^  Because  he  sits  therein  not  in  a  comer,  but  in  the  great 
dnnch  of  St.  John  Lateran,  whither  all  the  world,  almost,  comes  to 
tee  him ;  where  he  is  attended  by  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  and 
whereat  thiere  are  many  ambassadors  of  kings  and  princes;  for  a  closer 

Cace  were  fitter  for  such  a  purpose.  They  might  more  conveniently 
ive  made  trial  of  his  humanity  in  the  conclave  where  he  was 
chosen. 

Proim'  And  so  they  did,  it  seems ;  for,  presently  upon  their  electing 
of  him,  before  they  proclaimed  him  pope,  they  set  him  in  a  chair  in 
their  conclave,  as  you  may  read  in  the  book  of  holy  ceremonies, 
dedicated  to  Leo  the  Tenth.  Whereby  you  may  see  hW  idly  *  Bel- 
larmine  talks,  who,  taking  upon  him  to  clear  the  point,  never  speaks 
of  his  sitting  in  die  chair  in  the  conclave,  but  only  of  his  sitting  in 
certain  other  chairs  at  St  John  Lateran's,  as  though  he  had  been  chair- 
ed only  in  publick,  and  not  in  private ;  and  that  he  himself  had  sai4 
sufficiently  to  the  point  in  question,  by  proving,  that  in  publick  there 
was  no  such  conclusion  tried  with  the  Pope;  whereas  vie  conclusion 
was  tried  in  secret  But  can  you  tell  me  what  the  end  is,  why  the 
pope  sits  in  such  a  chair  in  publick  ? 

Pap.  Many  to  the  end  that  thereby  he  may  be  put  in  mind,  that 
lie  is  not  God,  but  man ;  inasmuch  as  he  stands  in  need  of  a  clofe- 
^stool  as  well  as  others;  for  so  saith  *  Florimondus. 

Proi.  I  promise  you,  and  he  had  need  be  put  in  mind  thereof. 
For,  though  *  some  papist  shamefully  deny  it,  therer^  have  been 
popish  clawbacks,  ^  who  in  plain  words,  have  termed  the  Pope, 
as*  St  Thomas  termed  Chris^  their  Lord  and  God}  and  there  are 
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^dU '  who  g^ve  him  such  titles  as  are  due  to  God,  and  ascribe  like 
power  to  him  and  God.  But  methinks  they  should-  not  need  to  have 
set  him  in  such  a .  chair  to  such  a  purpose ;  for  bis  own  necessity 
would  have  driven  him  to  set  himself  thereon  ordinarily  every  day; 
and  his  chamber-pot  would  have  served  to  put  him  in  mind  of  hia 
liumanity  aufficiently.  For  Antigbnus  tbe  Elder  knew  by  that,  that  he 
was  roan  and  not  God,  as  *  Plutarch  writeth :  Besides,  methinks  th^ 
should  not  have  intended  such  a  mystery  by  such  a  ceremony*  because 
tbey  set  him  therein  before  be  was  in  his  Pantificalibut;  for,  till  he  be 
mitered,  till  he  be  crowned,  till  he  have  received  the  keys,  whereby  is 
denoted  his  power  to  bind  and  loose ;  and  a  rod,  whereby  is  denoted 
his  power  to  punish  the  obstinate ;  methinks  there  should  be  no  great 
fear  of  forgetting  himself.  For,  till  such  ceremonies  are  performed,  he 
is  not  in  his  ruff.  Again,  had  it  not  been  better,  think  you,  if  th^ 
had  aimed  at  any  such  mark,  to  have  caused  a  boy  to  come  every 
morning  unto  the  Pope's  chamber-door  (after  the  example  of '  Philip, 
King  of  Macedonia)  who  should  have  whooped  him  out  of  his  bed, 
and  bid  him  remember,  that  he  was  mortal  ? 

P^.  If  you  like  not  Florimondus's  conjecture  touching  that 
ceremony,  what  say  you  to  *  Bellarmine^s,  which  is :  That  he  is  set 
on  a uch  a  stool,  to  signify  how  he  is  raised  from  base  estate  to  supreme 
honour^ 

Proi.  I  say  Bcllarmine*s  conjecture  is  as  improbable  and  Ibnd  aa 
Tlofimondus's.  For  /our  Popes,  since  Pope  Joan's  days,  have  been 
chosen,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  number  of  your  cardinals.  And 
your  cardinal's  estate  is  not  so  base,  as  that  he;  who  is  advanced  from 
that  unto  the  papacy,  can  be  truly  said  to  be  taken  in  any  sort  from  off  a 
dose-stool.  For  they  are  generally  princes '  fellows.  Yea  some  of 
A^em,  yon  cannot  but  know,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  prefix  their 
<ywn  names  before  their  own  king's,  using  these  words ;  I  and  my  King; 
wherefore,  unless  you  can  render  me  some  better  reason,  why  your 
Popes  are  set  on  such  a  seat,  I  shall  remain  persuaded,  that,  in  formdr 
times,  it  was  for  proof  of  dieir  humanity,  upon  the  accideiit  albie* 
said. 

Pi^.  Enjoy  your  opinion  for  me.  But  where  read  you  that  then 
^vsssuch  an  image-  in  the  church  of  Siena,  which  the  Jesuits  would 
^sve  defaced,  but  that  the  bishop  of  the  place  would  not  suffer 
them? 

Prof.  That  I  have  heard  by  many  travellen,  and  read  in  Master 
Bell ;  both  in  his  book  of  *  Motives  concerning  the  Romish  Religipn, 
«&d  in  his  '  Survey  of  Popery ;  whereonto  never  a  papist  of  you  all 
dare  answer. 

P^.  Yes  we  dare,  though  we  do  not.  But  I  can  tell  you  news : 
'  That  image  of  Pope  Joan,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Church  of  Siena, 
tt  cast  down  by  the  commandment  of  Clement  the  Eighth,  by  the 
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tieaiis  of  Caesar  Baronius,  at  the  request  of  Florimondos.  Caesar 
Barohius  hath  certified  Florimondas  so  much  by  a  letter,  and,  for 
joy,  ^  Florimondus  hath  published  it  unto  the  world. 

Prot,  What?  Is  that  image  cast  down  too?  Flofimondus  might 
do  well  to  make  request  to  the  present  Pope,  that  those  books  which 
write  of  Pope  Joan  may  be  burned ;  in  hope,  that  the  present  Pope 
will  as  readily  burn  the  books,  as  Clement  the  Eighth  threw  down  that 
image,  and  Fius  Quintus  the  other.  And  so,  in  time  to  come,  when  all 
evidences  are  erobeiislcd,  and  all  monuments  defaced,  and  made  out  of 
the  way,  it  will  be  a  plain  case  there  was  never  any  Pope  Joan. 

Pi^.  Oh !  this  angers  you,  I  perceive.  And  yet  why  should  you 
be  angry  at  the  throwing  down  of  this  ?  For,  suppose  it  had  stood  still, 
is  there  any  sense,  that,  because  of  such  an  image,  we  should  be  bound 
the  rather  to  believe  there  was  such  a  Pope  ?  '  I  can  tdl  you,  if  we 
believe  painters  and  carvers,  we  may  soon  mar  all ;  for,  in  St.  Andrew's 
church  at  Bourdeaux,  one  of  the  excellentest  churches  in  all  France, 
our  Saviour  Christ  is  described  ascending  up  to  heaven  upon  the  back 
of  a  flyinseagle,  which  stands  not  well  with  the  scripture. 

Pr(^.  That  is  true,  if  we  believe  your  painters  and  carvers,  we 
Aall  soon  mar  all  indeed :  For  we  find  the  Trinity  painted  by  you, 
aometimes  in  the  likeness  of  a  man  with  three  fiaces ;  sometimes  in  the 
likeness  of  a  man  with  two  heads,  having  a  dove  between  them ;  both 
which  feshiona  of  painting  the  Trinity  are  monstrous,  in  '  Bellarmine's 
opinion.  We  find  our  Saviour  Christ  painted  with  long  hair,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  Nazarite  by  vow ;  which  conceit  is  controuied  by^scripture. 
We  find  him  set  on  a  weather-cock  upon  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  as  though  that  temple  had  had  a  spire-steeple  like  ours  % 
which  is  neither  so,  nor  so.  We  find  the  Virgin  Mary  treading  on  the 
serpent's  head,  which  the  '  the  scriptures  foretold,  that  Christ  himself 
should  do.  We  find  her  set  out  in  a  gown  of  wrought  gold,  whereas, 
no  question,  she  was  meanly  appareled,  and  with  a  pair  of  beads  in  her 
hand ;  whereas,  of  a  thousand  years  after  Christ,  there  were  ^  no  beads 
in  the  world.  In  like  sort  we  find  '  Moaes  painted  with  two  horns, 
*  John  Baptbt  in  a  raw  camel's  skin, '®  John  the  Evangelist  like  a  beard* 
less  boy,  when  be  writ  his  gospel.  Mary  Magdalen  in  a  loose  gown, 
"  St.  Jerome  in  his  cardinal's  robes,  all  which  is  false  as  God  is  true. 
Besides,  your  painters  recommend  unto  us  a  saint,  on  horseback,  whom 
they  call  George ;  and  another  saint  on  foot,  as  big  as  a  giant,  whom 
they  call  Christopher ;  and  a  she  saint,  broken  upon  a  wheel,  and 
whom  they  call  Catharine;  and  a  fourth,  drawn  in  pieces  with  homes, 
.whom  they  call  Hippolytus ;  whereas,  in  all  antiquity,  "  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  such  saints ;  so  that  you  never  spoke  a  truer  word  in 
your  life,  than  this,  That,  if  we  believe  painters  and  carvers,  we  shall 
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all.  But  what,  if  book-proof  coucar  with  painting  and 
carviogy  may  we  not  then»  without  fear  of  marring  all,  give  credit  to 
paintera  and  carvers  ?  Your '  Bellafmine  is  of  opinion,  that  there  can 
be  no  error  in  substance,  as  long  as,  besides  book«pn>of,  there  be  monu- 
ments of  stone,  or  of  brass,  for  the  proof  of  any  ancient  report.  And, 
if  be  speak  the  words  of  truth,  the  truth  is  with  us;  for,  besides  monu- 
ments of  stone,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  many  writers. 

Fap,  But  not  so  many  as  you  brag  of,  I  believe;  and,  besides  \ 
those  you  have  are  but  paltry  writers. 

Proi^  That  shall  bo  seen  by  a  more  particular  view  of  them : 
Wherefore,  first,  what  say  you  to  Charansa,  the  last  of  them  whom  I 
naitied,  who  was  a  divinity-reader  among  you,  and,  afterwards  ',  Arch- 
bisbop  of  Toledo  in  Spain  f .  Was  he  a  paltry  writer?  or,  Hath  he  not 
this  story,  in  your  opinion? 

Pop.  I  think  he  hath  it  not.  For  *  Florimondus  names  Charansa 
among  them,  who  disproved  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  before  he  himself 
fell  to  disprove  it. 

Frot.  Doth  he  so  ?  Doubtless  then,  he  belyes  Charanza ;  for  this 
is  all  that  *  Charanza  writes  of  that  argument :  JolumntM  vm,  Papa  105 
sub  PetrOf  $edit  An.  2.  mem.  i.  dies  4.  JDe  hoc  ferunty  quod  maHs 
artibus  pontificatum  adeptus  est^  quoniamy  cum  eueijhtmma^  sexum  men'- 
titus  est;,Sf  postea  a  serco  compressa^  dolorilnu  circumocnta,  mortua  est» 
Which,  in  English,  is  thus:  John  the  Eighth,  the  one  hundred  and 
fifth  Pope  from  St.  Peter,  sat  two  years,  one  month,  and  four  days. 
They  report  of  this  person,  that  he  got  the  papacy  by  evil  means,  be- 
cause he  feigned  himself  to  be  a  man,  whereas,  in  truth,  he  was  a 
woman ;  who,  being  afterwards  begot  with  child  by  one  of  her  servants, 
fell  in  travel  and  died  thereon ;  and  this  is  not  disproving  of  it,  is  it 
trow  you  ? 

Pap.  No  verily,  if  he  say  no  more  of  it ;  but  perhaps  he  saith  more, 
and  you  conceal  it  froni  me. 

Prop.  Not  a  word,  I  warrant  you,  in  way  of  disproving  it :  MThere- 
foK  let  us  go  on,  and  observe  who,  and  what  manner  of  men,  the  rest 
are,  who  bear  witness  with  us  in  this  case.  What  say  you  to  Krantius? 
Hath  he  not  this  story  ?  or,  Is  he  but  a  paltry  writer? 

Ptqf.  Krantius  is  commended  by  '  Pontanus,  for  a  foraous  historio- 
grapher. And,  seeing  he  wrote  before  Luther's  days,  there  is  no  reason, 
as  '  Bellarmine  notes  upon  another  occasion,  that  he  should  be  suspected 
to  write  any  thing  for  love  or  hatred.    But  hath  he  this  story  ? 

Pro#.  Yea;  *  for  these  are  his  own  words :  *'  Johannes  Anglicus,  ex 
Moguntia  mulier,  mentita  sexum,  quum  acutissimo  ingenio  &  promp- 
tissima  lingua  doctissim^  loqueretur,  adeo  in  se  convertit  omnium 
aaimos,  ut  pontificatum  adipiscen^tur,  uno  &mulo  sexum  ejus  cognos- 
cente, a  quo  compressa  praegnans  cfficitur;  &  fertur  peuerisse  apud 
ColoBseum,  An.  2.  necdum  expleto,  in  partu  moritur:    Which,  in 
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effect,  sounds  thus:  John.English,  a  woman  of  Ments,  dissembled  her 
sex,  and  being  of  a  quick  wit  and  glib  tongue,  and  one  that  could 
speak  very  scholar-like,  she  so  won  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that  she  got 
the  papacy,  ik>  man  knowing  any  other,'  but  that  she  was  a  man,  save 
one  of  her  servants,  who  afterwards  got  her  with  child.  They  say 
she  was  delivered  near  the  Colosses,  before  she  had  sitten  full  two  years. 
Thus  Krantius. 

^ap.  And  hath  Mantuan  the  same,  whom  you  cited  next  before 
Kiantius  ? 

^rt^.  Yea,  Mantuan,  who  is  commended  by  ^  Trithemius  for  a 
great  divine,  an  excellent  philosopher,  and  a  famous  poet,  the  only 
man  in  all  Italy  in  his  time :  Mantuan,  '  at  whom  the  people  pointed^ 
as  he  went  in  the  streets,  and  said.  This  is  he ;  which  was  wont  to  he 
held  a  matter  of  extraordinary  credit.  Mantuan,  of  whom  Picus^ 
Mirandula,  Pontanus,  Beroaidus,  Baronius,  Posscvin,  and  divers  othei%% 
give  honourable  testimony.  This  Mantuan  hath  this  story ;  for,  &lling 
to  describe  hdl,  and  what  manner  of  persons  were  in  hell : 

*  Hie,  ^  saith  he,  pcndebat  adhuc  sexum  mentita  virilem 
'  Foemina,  cui  triplici  Phrygiam  diadematc  mitram 
^  Extollcbat  apex,  &  Pontificalis  adulter.' 

Which  in  effect  sounds  thus  much :  Ilerc  hanged  the  woman  who 
went  .like  a  man,  and  came  to  the  popedom.  And  here  hanged  he, 
that  committed  adultery  with  her. 

Pap.  You  say  right ;  for  I  remember  now  that  *  Florimondus 
confesaeth  the  tale  is  in  Mantuan.  But  Mantuan  deserves  no  credit 
in  this;  for  he  writes  worse  of  her  than  ever  any  did  before  him ;  and 
feigns*,  very  ridiculously,  that  her  horsekecper,  who  got  her  with  child, 
and  she  were  both  hanged  together. 

Vrot.  Mantuan  talks  of  no  horsekeeper  of  her's,  but  in  general  of 
one,  who  committed  adultery  with  her ;  nor  of  any  hanging,  save  of 
their  hanging  in  hell,  which  is  likely  enough  to  be  true.  Your 
Florimondus  can  lay  his. finger  upon  nothing,  but  he  grimes  it.  He 
can  comment  upon  no  roan's  words,  but  he  wrc^sts  them.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  Mantuan  more,  concerning  her,  than  that  which  is  compre- 
hended in  the  three  verses  cited. 

Pop.     At  better  leisure,  I  will  examine  your  words  more  narrowly. 

Prot^     Is  not  this  plain  ? 

Pap.  What  is  there  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Paris,  and  Prague,  which  makes  for  you  ? 

Vrot,  In  that'Epi|tle  set  out  by  Uuldericus  Hutten,  Anno  1520, 
we  read  thus :  '  Job.  successor  Lconis  IV,  ccspit  circa  An.  Doro.  854, 
&  sedit  an.  2.  &  mens.  5.  f<emiiia  fuit,  &  in  papatu  impregoata/ 
John,  who  succeeded  Leo  IV,  was  chosen  Pope  about  the  year  854. 

1  De  Script.  EcclesiasticU,  Tfirbo,  Baptista  Mintoaau.  SJPhilip.  Beroaldai, 

H:cron*  Carmelita,  «d  initium  Tom.  ii.  Operum  Hantnani.  3  Possevin.  in  ApparaC. 

tacro.  torn.  i.  vert)o.  Baptista.  4Tom.  iii.  lib.  iii.  Alphonst.  fol.  44.  edit.  Fraticof.  1^. 

5  Cap.  22.  num.  3.  6  Stabuli  pontificii  pnfectum  cum  ilia,  liiqueo  in  collam  ioMito 

ftuspensam,  coromenUtar  Florim.  ibid,  it  cap.  SS.  num.  6. 
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Slie  was  a  woman,  and  got  with  child  in  her  papacy.    Is  not  this 
plain  * 

Pap.     Yes,  but  what  find  you  in  Rayisius  Tiextor  ? 

Frd,  *  Scitum  est  ex  Chronicis,  &  4  majoribus  scriptam  (saith ' 
Ravisias  Textor)  Johannem  Anglicum  ab  Ephebts  sexura  virilcm 
simalasse,  &  tandem  ibio  nescio  quo,  aut  for  tuna  cert^  volente,  ad 
Pontificatom  pervenisse,  in  quo  annos  circiter  duos  sederit,  post 
L«onem  IV,  neqiie  prius  innotuerit  facti  Veritas,  qu&m,  &  quodam  ex 
domesticis  impregnata,  tandem  emiserit  partura/  That  is,  It  is  a 
thing  well  known  by  the  Chronicles,  and  written  by  our  ancestors,  that 
John  Engliah,  from  her  youth  up,  carried  herself  as  though  she  had  been 
a  man,  and  at  length,  by  I  know  not  what  destiny,  certainly  by  very 
great  luok,  she  became  Pope,  and  sat  about  two  years,  after  Leo  the 
Fourth,  and  nobody  knew  her  cousenage,  till  she  was  with  child  by  one 
of  her  menial  servants,  and  delivered  thereof. 

Pap»     What  find  you  in  Fulgosus  ? 

Frot.  Marry  i  find  in  *  Fulgosus,  'who  was  a  noble  and  learned 
man,  and  sometimes  Dulce  of  Genoa,  that  John  the  Eighth  was  found 
oat  to  be  a  woman. 

Pap.     And  what  in  Lasiardus  ? 

Prut,  '  Johannes  Anglicus  in  Cathedra  Petri  sedit  Annjs  duobus, 
Mensibus  septem,  Diebus  quatuor,  saith  *  Laziardus.  Hie,  ut  fertur, 
Foemina  fuit,  he'  That  is,  John  English  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair  two 
yeais,  seven  months,  and  four  days.  This,  as  the  report  goeth,  was  a 
woman,  &c. 

Pop,     And  who  was  the  next  you  cited  before  this  ? 

Proi.  Hartmanuus  Schedel,  a  doctor  of  physick,  yet  not  ignorant 
of  holy^ scriptures,  a  very  witty  and  well  spoken  man,  as  *  TriSiemius 
witoesaeth. 

Pap,  Oh !  Schedel,  I  confess,  '  reports  this.  '  But  he  reports  it  so 
coldly,  so  fearfully,  so  faintly,  that  a  man  may  well  see  he  doubted  of 
it.  For  he  confesseth,  that  he  knew  not  whether  it  was  so  or  no ;  and 
theiefore  fathers  it  upon  one  Martin,  I  know  not  whom. 

Prci,  Fie,  that  you  should  say  so.  Doth  he  not  use  the  very 
words  without  change,  which  Platina  useth  in  relating  the  same, 
whereof  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  'ere  we  ps^t }  And  ag^nst 
^hich  you  can  take  no  exceptions.  And  doth  he  not  (to  imprint  the 
nuUler  deeper  into  the  readei's  memory)  set  her  picture  down  with  a 
child  in  her  arms } 

Pap.  Yes  indeed  I  cannot  deny  that.  But,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I 
care  not  what  he  saith  of  it.  For,  as  '  Florimondus  noteth,  '  he  was 
one  of  the  stinking  brood  of  the  Hussites,  and  lived  in  Nurenberg, 
what  time  Nurenbuig  was  infected  with  Husse's  heresy.  And  therefore, 
no  marvel,  if,  to  curry  favour  with  them,  he  touched  by  the  way  the 
sttppoaed  popedom  of  Joan  the  woman. 

..IhOflleaiiftTitMalieretvirilemhabitiimiiieDtitik  f  Do  Did.  Factisque  memorabi- 

liboB,  lib.  Tiii.  cip.  S.  Tit.  d«  FoeminU  qit»  doctrina  excel.  S  So  BAitta  Alien,  cap.  5. 

ofliM  Defeiice  of  the  Seminaries;  and  Potsevin.  Apparat,  sacr.  irerbo,  BaptistaFulgpans. 

4  EpiKon.  HJator.  nnirenaUa,  cap.  S.  5  Lib.  de  Solploribos  Bcderiaauda. 

6  In  Chroo.  ifitatua  Mnndi  £taU  6.  T  Scbedel.  de  hae  Johanna  Veiba  facit,  ted  tta 

jcjaae,  iu  esUiter.&Uiacene,  nt  de  ea  re  daUtasse  vldeatar.  Florim.  lib.  clt.  c«p.  4.  Hum.  3. 

*  Loco  cxUto.  9  Ex  impnra  Hiusitarum  FamUia*  &!€• 
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Prof.  See  bow  you  lavish.  This  liartaiumiu  Sdiedelf  bom  in 
Nurenberg,  was  *  student  in  Padua,  where  he  was  crated  doctor  of 
physick  by  the  great  Mathiolus.  And  be  was  so  far  from  Husse^s 
Blind,  that  in  the  same '  book  be  hath  one  whole  chapter  intiialedy 
Dt  Hcaresi  HustUarum^  Sp  ejus  Origpie.  Thai  is.  Of  Husse^s  Heresy, 
and  of  the  Original  thereof.  Wherein  he  foUows  Moeas  Silvius  step 
by  step  \  who  speaks  spitefully  and  bitterly  agpunst  Husse  and  all  hia 
followers.  It  seems  Plorimoiidusv  of  whom  you  learned  this,  is  one  of 
some  stinking  brood  of  lyars. 
Pop.    Well,  who  is  next? 

.  ProL  Jacobu9  Bergomensis,  a  man  well  seen  in  scripture,  and  aa 
excellent  humanist,  witty,  eloquent,  of  good  converuition,  and  a  most 
£uBoas  historiographer,  as  *  Trithemius  reports  of  him.  This  Jac€4>us 
Bergomensis,  I  say,  writes  thus  of  this  point :  *  *■  Johannes  vii.  Papa, 
Natione  Anglicus,  post  Leonem  Pontificem  Pontifex  factus,  sedit 
Ann.  2.  mens.  5.  Hunc  tradunt  fuiaae  foeminaro,  quae  adolesoens  admo- 
dum,  ex  Anglia,  Athenas  cum  quodam  doctissimo  Amasio  suo  profecta, 
ibidem,  bonarum  artium  praeceptorea  audiendo,  tantum  profecit,  ut 
Romam  veniens  paucos  admodum  etiam  in  sacris  Uteris  baberet  pares. 
£a  quippe  legendo,  disputando,  docendo,  orando,  tantam  benevolen- 
tiam  &  gratiam  sibi  oomparavit,  ut,  mortuo  Leone  praedicto  Pojitifice, 
in  ejusdem  locum,  ut  mnlti  affirmant,  omnium  consensu  Pontifex 
ccearetur :  Veriim  pqstea,  ^  lamiliari  compressa,  gravidatur,  &  Papa 
existens  peperit.  Nam  ex  Vaticiuio  .  ad  Lateraoentem  Basilicam 
aliquando  ad  litanias  profecta,  inter  Colosseum  &  S.  CLemeDfeem,. 
prsBter  spem  doloribus  circumventa,  sine  obstetrice  aliqua  public^ 
peperit^  &,  eo  loci  mortua  ibidem,  sine  ullo  honore  cum  fcetu  .misera 
sepulta  est.  Ad  cujus  detestandum  spurcitiem,  &  nominis  continuaiH 
dum  memoriam,  in  hodiemum  usque  summi  Pontificis  rogationem  cum 
populo  k,  cleso  sacram  agentes,  cum  locum  partus,  medio  ejus  in 
Itinera  positum,  abominentur,  eo  omisso,  dcclinant  ad  diverticula 
▼icosque ;  ^  sic,  loco  detestabili  postergato,  reintsantes  iter  perficiunt 
quod  coeperunt.  £t  ad  evitandos  similes  errores  statutum  fuit,  nc 
qois  de  cetero  in  B.  Petri  collocaretur  sede,  priusquam  per  perfoiatam 
sedem  futuri  pontificis  genitalia  ab  ultimo  Diacono  Cardinale  attrecta- 
rentur.'  That  is,  John  the  Seventh,  by  country  English,  was  created 
Fope  next  after  Leo,  and  sat  two  years  and  five  months.    They  say 

bis  wasa  woman^  and.  that  she  went  very  young  out  of  England  to 
Athens,  with  a  certain  great  clerk,  who  w<^  in  love  with  her ;  and  that 
there,  by  hearing  of  good  professors,  the  profited  so  much,  that,,  when 
she  came  to  Rome,  she  had  few  like  her  in  divinity.  Whereupon,  by 
her  reading,  disputing,  teaching,  and  praying,  she  got  herself  so  much 
favour,  that,  upon  Lec/s  death,  she  was  chosen  Pope  into  his  room  (as 
many  men  say)  by  common  consent.  But  see  the  luck  of  it;  a  while 
after  she  was  got  with  child  by  one  of  bfr  acquaintance,  and  delivered 
thereof  in  the  time  of  her  papacy.  For,  going  upon  a  time  from  the 
Vatican  to  St.  John  Lateran's  in  procession,  between  the  Colosses  and 

1  Bfo  HartnuaDot  Schedel.  Doctor  Patavlniis,  &c.  circa  An.  1440.  fel.  S5S.  b. 
S  Circa  An.  1410.  fol.  <38.  a.  3  HUtoria  Bobemica.  cap.  35.         4  lib.  de  Eedesiaiticb 

ScriptoribM.  $  Soppiemcot.  Chroo.  Lib«  xi.  ad  An.  851,  iaprat.  VtMtUt  Ami.  1486. 
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St  Clemenlfsy  'ere  ever  she  was  aware,  she  fell  in  travel,  and  was  deli« 
vered  in  the  high  street,  without  the  help  of  any  midwife.  But  she 
died  presently,  and  was  buried  without  any  solemnity  in  the  same 
place,  with  her  little  one  by  her.  Now,  in  hatred  of  her  filthy 
dealing,  and  for  continuing  of  the  memory  of  ^  so  lewd  a  part,  the 
popes  to  thb  day,  when  they  go  in  procession,  in  re^)ect  of  their 
dislike  of  that  place  of  her  travel,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  her 
way,  forsaking  it,  do  turn  into  by-lancs  and  by  streets,  till  they  have 
left  that  on  their  backs ;  and  then,  returning  into  the  same  street  again, 
they  go  forward  with  their  procession.  And,  for  avoiding  of  like 
mischief  in  time  to  come,  it  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  consecrate* 
ed  pope,  before  the  youngest  cardinal  deacon  bad  tried  by  touching, 
whilst  the  party  to  be  consecrated  sat  on  a  close-stool,  that  he  was  a 
man.     Thus  Bergomensis. 

Ptfp.  Is  not  this  he  that  wrote  Supplementum  Chronioorum^  in  the 
year  1503  ? 

Prpt.  No,  but  this  is  he  who  wrote  Supplementum  Chronicorum,  ia 
the  year  I486,  as '  Trithemius  witnesseth,  and  the  book  itself  convinoeth. 
Your  *  Florimondus  was  deceived,  who,  seeing  (perhaps)  that  it  was 
printed  in  the  year  1503,  thought  it  was  written  in  the  year  1503. 

P<p«  That  error  is  not  so  great,  though  an  error,  But«  if  it  be 
he  that  I  mean,  I  say  with  *  Florimondus,  that  his  r^>qrting  of  it  if 
an  ai^ument  of  his  ignorance,  and  so  let  him  go. 

Prot,  So  you  may  cast  off  all  the  rest,  if  you  be  disposed,  and 
make  short  work  of  our  conference,  for  you  may  ii^  of  every 
one :  His  reporting  of  it  is  an  argument  of  his  ignorance.  When  *  V<>- 
laterran,  an  historiographer  of  good  note,  shall  be  brought  in,  sayings 
Johannes  vii.  Anglicus,  quern  dissimulato  Viri  Habitudicunt  Foeminain 
alioquin  doctissimam  fuisse,  deprehensamque,  in  Via  apud  S.  Cl»- 
mentem,  quando  peperit  f  that  is,  John  English,  the  seventh  of  that 
name,  who  (as  they  say)  carried  himself  like  a  man,  whenas,  indeed^ 
^e  was  a  notable  well  learned  woman ;  and  discovered  so  to  be  by  her 
delivery  of  a  child  in  the  way  near  to  St.  Clement's :  You  may  leply^ 
Volaterran's  reporting  of  it  is  an  argument  of  his  ignorance. 

Pi^.  And  what  if  I  did  so  ?  Yet  you  shall  know  anon,  that  I 
have  a  better  answer  to  him,  and  to  the  rest.  But  mean  while  goon^ 
and  tell  me  what  Trithemius  saith  to  the  matter. 

Frot.  Trithemius  '  Abbot  of  St.  Martin's  monastery  in  Spanheim, 
a  reverend  and  an  exceeding  great  learned  man,  writes  *  thus :  '  Sancto 
Leone  papft  mortuo,  eodem  Anno,  Johannes  Anglicus  successit  % 
Annis,  &  mensibus  5,  quem  ferunt  qiiidam  Fceminam  extitisse,  k 
uni  soli  fomiliari  cognitam,  6c  ab  eo  compressam,  peperisae  in  stcata 
publica.  Et  ob  id  eum  nonnulli  inter  pontifices  ponere,  noluerunt, 
qudsi  indignum  facinus  abhorrentes.  That  is.  In  the  same  year  that 
Pope  Leo  died,  John  English  succeeded  for  two  years  and  &ye  months. 
Now  some  say  she  waa  a  woman,  and  that  she  was  known  so  to  be 


1  Lib.  deacTiptoribot  Xedetiastida.  S  lib.  citato  pige  St, 

4  AoUirapelQiu,  hb.  nil.  pags  50».  edit.  BttU  An.  1509. 
8  lUw«Kadtti  «  vndWttMpM  doctlstimnt    Vir,  PmIus   Laqgiw  io 
4b.  2515.  6  Ia  Chroa.  Monastwii  HimufieBfit. 
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but  to  one  only,  by  whom  at  length  she  was  begot  with  child^  and 
delivered  thereof  in  the  high-way.  And  for  this  cause  some  would 
not  reckon  her  among  popes,  in  disliking  her  villainous  fact.  Thus 
Trithemius.  With  whom  in  substance  agreeth  Sabellicus,  'a  man 
of  great  reckoning  in  Venice,  yea  one  of  the  famousest  men  in  his 
time  for  all  manner  of  good  learning :  Of  whose  books  *  Pius  the 
Third  professed  he  made  as  much  reckoning  as  Alexander  did  of 
Homer's  Iliads.  Johannes  Anglicus  hujus  Nommis  vii.  Jit  inde  Pontifcx, 
saith  '  Sabellicus.     Fiat  is  Moguntiaco  oriundus. 

Pap.  Stay  you  there,  and  save  a  labour.  For  I  confess  with  *  Flo- 
rimondus,  that  Sabellicus.  by  relying  too  much  on  Platina,  hath 
put  it  in  his  history,  doing  therein  very  indiscreetly. 

Prot,  And  what  think  you  of  Wernerus  Rolenink,  who  is  reckoned 
by'PauIus  Langius,  among  the  famous  scholars  of  \\xe  order  of 
Carthusians,  and  commended  by  '  Trithemius,  for  a  man  of  good 
learning,  and  much  devotion ',  whose  words  are  these :  *  Iste  Johannes 
Anglicus  cognomine,  sed  natione  Moguntinus,  circa  haec  tempora 
dicitur  fuisse.  Et  erat  Famina  Habitu  vcstita  virili :  Sic  in  divina 
Scriptura  profecerat,  ut  par  ei  non  invcniretur,  &  in  papam  eligitur. 
Sed  post  imprognata,  cum  public^  in  processione  pergeret,  peperit 
&  moritur.  £t  hie  sextus  vidctiir  fuisse  papa,  qui  nomen  sanctitatis 
sine  re  habuit  usque  hue.  Et  similiter  sicut  alii  k  Deo  plagatus  fuit  ; 
nee  ponitur  in  catalogo  Pontificum/  That  is,  this  John,  by  his  Sir- 
name  English,  by  his  country  of  Mentz,  is  reported  to  h,ave  sat  as 
pope  about  this  time.  And  she  was  a  woman :  But  went  in  man's 
apparel.  She  profited  so  well  in  divinity,  that  she  had  no  fellow,  and 
80  was  chosen  to  be  pope.  But,  after  a  while  being  great  with  child, 
as  she  went  in  publick  procession,  she  was  delivered  thereof,  and  died. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  sixth  pope,  which,  to  this  day,  was  called 
holy,  and  proved  nought.  And,  therefore,  he  was  plagued  by  God, 
IB  the  rest  before  him  were  plagued.  Neither  is  she  in  the. register 
of  popes.  How  say  you  f  Did  not  Wernerus  indiscreetly  in  relating  it 
thus  plainly  ? 

Pap*  Yes  marry  did  he.  But  I  wonder  not  at  him,  for  relating 
of  it,  because  in  the  same  place  (as '  Florimondus  observes)  he  writes, 
that,  inasmuch  as  she  was  a  German,  no  German  could  ever  since  be 
chosen  pope.  Which  is  a  lye  with  a  latchet.  For  divers  Germans, 
^  since  that,  have  been  advanced  unto  the  popedom,  as  Damasus  the 
Second  and  Victor  the  Second,  with  others. 

Prot.  True :  Divers  Germans  have  been  popes,  since  J  oan  the  Woman's 
popedom ;  and,  if  Wernerus  writ  the  contrary,  Wernerus  lyed  shamefully. 
But  he  had  no  rule  of  his  tongue,  who  chargeth  Wernerus  with  such  a 
matter.  For  these  are  Wemerus's  words,  which  follow  presently  upon 
the  former:  '  Nugantur  aliqui,  hac  de  causa  nullum  Alemannum  in 
papam  eligi,   quod  falsum  esse   constat.'    Some  prattle,  that  for  this 

iSabelHcus  Vir  undecanqoc  doctittimiu  claret  hodie  apud  Venetos  masimo  in  predo. 
Trithem.  ]ib.  de  Script.  Eccleaiasticis.  8  Papir.  Blason.  de  tJrb.  Episc.  lib.  vi.  in  Pio  iii. 

3  £nead.  0.  lib.  i.  4  la  similem  impudentiam  indditSabellicna,  ^.  saith 

Florimondus  loco  supra  citato.  5  In  Chron.  Citiaense,  post  An.  1^. 

6  Ub.  de  Script.  Ecclesiastid$.  7  S^adcul.  Temponin,  J^tate  0,  ad  As.  9H. 

t  m>.clUto,  cap.  7»VH-^^^^ 
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no  Gemian  may  be  chosen  pope,  which  is  apparently  false. 
Whereby  you  may  see,  that  he  reproveth  that  in  others,  for  which  he 
is  injuriously  reproved  by  your  Florimondus.  Your  Florimondus 
nay  be  a  man  in  office,  but,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  begins,  he  will  hardly 
prove  himself  honest. 

Pop.  Good  words,  I  pray  yon^  Sir ;  Florimondus  may  be  honest 
enough,  for  any  thing  you  say  against  him.  For  he  *  writes,  that  he 
hath  two  editions  of  this  Wemerus ;  the  one  bearing  date  what '  year 
it  was  printed,  the  other  without  date,  but  very  ancient.  And  the^e 
two  (as  he  saith)  do  difter  in  reporting  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  and  in 
nothing  else.  Now  it  may  be,  that,  though  in  yours  il  be  as  you  say, 
yet  in  his  it  is  otherwise. 

Prot.  I  myself  have  seen  two  editions  of  Wernerus  as  well  as 
Florimondus;  yea,  I  have  seen  four;  one 'printed  in  the  year  1479» 
another  printed  by  Nicholas  Gotz.  of  Seltestad,  I  know  not  when,  for 
it  carries  no  date:  A  third  without  note,  either  of  the  printer,  or 
of  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  or  of  the  time  when  it  was  printed. 
But,  questionless,  very  ancient:  A  fourth  printed  at  Frankfort,  J  584. 
In  the  three  ancient  ones,  there  is  not  a  word  different  in  the  narration 
of  Pope  Joan:  Nor  in  the  fourth,  saving  that  the  words ^tt^oa^tir 
afi^w,  &c.  are  in  the  fourth,  and  not  in  the  other.  But  in  none  of 
them  is  there  any  such  thing  as  Florimondus  chargeth  him  with* 
But,  will  you  hear  what  the  next  man  saith  to  the  point  ia 
question  ?  He  is  Matheus  Palmerius,  *  an  Italian,  and  one  of  the  choice 
men  which  were  at  the  council  kept  by  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  against 
the  council  of  Basil.  ^  Pontifex  106.  Johannes  Anglicus  (saith  *  Pal* 
nerius)  sedit  Annis  2,  Mensibus  3.  Fama  est  hunc  Johannem  Foeminam^ 
fuisse,  &  uni  soli  familiari  cognitam :  Qui  earn  complexus  est,  &,  gravis 
fiicta,  peperit  Papa  existens :  Quamobrem  eum  inter  Pontiiices  non 
numeraot  quidam,  ided  nomini  numcrum  non^  facit/  That  is,  John 
was  a  uroman,  yet  not  known  so  to  be  but  to  one  of  her  familiars, 
who  lay  with  her.  She  was  delivered  in  the  time  of  her  papacy : 
And,  because  some  reckon  her  not  among  the  Popes,  there  are  no 
more  Johns  for  her,  than  if  she  had  never  been.    Thus  Palmerius. 

Pip.  Be  it  to.  But  what  saijth  Platina»  I  pray  you,  for  your 
purpose? 

Prof.  Platina,*  koep^  of  the  library  in  the  Vatican,  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  learning  '  writes  thus :  '  Johannes  Anglicanus,  ck 
Moguntiaoo  oriundus,  malis  artibus  (ut  aiunt)  pontificatum  adeptus 
est :  mentitus  enim  sexuro«  cum  fcemina  csset,  adoloscens  admodum 
Athenas  cum  amatore  docto  viro  pro^ciscitur,  ibique  praeccptores 
booarupi  artium  audiendo  tantum  profccit,  ut  Romam  veniens  papcos 
adiiio4Um  etiam  in  sacris  literis  pares  haberet,  nedum  supcriorcs^ 
Lcgendo  autem,  &  disputando  doct^,  &  acut^,  tantum  beneyqlentisB 
^  ^u^oritatis  sibi  comparavit,  ut,  mortuo  Leone^  in  ejus  Ipcum  (ut 

lX.«coCiUlo.  SVlsl4S0b  ^       ^^    3  By  HearjQoeatol. 

4  Mlh.  rajmttlu,  'NttloiM  rt«la»  ■  qui  In  Cooc.  Tlorentioo  (qood  Eugenius  Fttpa  iv.  eooim 
B«iL  ayaodom  calebrmTit)  iaUr  pnBclulssimos  viros  annvaermtus  fuit.  Trttbem.  DnKript. 
KbcIm.  5  InChron.  ad  Ann.  SftS.  6  Bartholoausut  PUUnn  Apo»toUcas 
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Mirtinus  ait)  oiifniam  consensu  iK>ntifex  creftreCur:  Ver&m  postea  k 
•ervo  compressa,  cum  aliquandiu  ventrem  occult^  tuliisct,  tandem, 
dom  ad  Lateranemem  Besilicam  proficisceietur,  inter  thoatram  (quod 
ColosKQin  vocant  k  Neronis  Coloaso)  &  S.  CUineiitemi  doloribos  cir-' 
cumventa  peperit :  Eoque  loci  mortuapontificatus  sUi  Anno  9,  mehse.  1, 
diebos  4,  sine  ullo  honore  sepelitur/  The  meaning  of  which  is,  John 
£ng)ish,  born  at  Mentc,  got  the  popedom  (as  men  say)  by  evil  meana. 
For  he  dissembled  his  sex,  being  a  woman,  indeed :  And,  when  she^as 
very  young,  she  went  to  Athens  with  a  scholar,  who  was  in  love  with 
her;  where,  by  hearing  good  renders  of  all  good  learning  she  profited 
so  well,  that  when  she  came  to  Rome,  she  had  few  fellows,  but  never  a 
one  her  better.  Now  by  reading  and  disputing,  learnedly  and  wittily, 
she  got  so  much  credit,  that,  upon  Leo's  death,  she  was  dhosen  in  his 
roomi  as  Martin  writer,  by  common  consent.  But,  within  a  while 
after,  she  proved  with  child  by  one  of  her  servants ;  and,  though  she 
Carried  all  closely  for  a  time,  yet,  at  length,  as  she  went  to  St.  John 
Lateran's,  between  the  theatre,  called  the  Colosses,  and  St  Clement's, 
she  fell  in  travel,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  and  died  in  the  plate  ; 
which  was  in  the  second  year,  first  month,  and  fourth  day  of  her  mgn; 
And  she  was  buried  without  any  solemnity.    How  like  you  this  f 

Pop.  So  and  so.  But  Bemartius  is  of  opinion,  that  this  was  never 
written  by  Platina,  but  was  foisted  into  him.  For  I  have  heard,  *  saith 
he,  by  Antnnius  Hetweeld,  a  man  of  good  report,  and  an  alderman  <yf 
Lovain,  that  one  Eng^lbertus  Boonius,  a  reverend  man,  and  dean  of  II 
great  church  in  Germany,  had  oftentimes  told  him,  that  he  had  seen 
many  ancient  manuscripts  of  Platina  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and 
perused  them  diligently,  and  yet  found  never  a  word  in  any  of  them 
touching  Pope  Joan. 

Prat.  That  dean  had  the  luck  of  it,  if  he  light  on  such  ancient 
manuscripts,  ax  the  alderman  of  Lovain  told  Bemartius  of.  But  bow' 
came  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  to  be  many  and  old,  seeing 
printing  was  in  use,  and  Platina  died  Anno  1481  ?  And  how  chanced 
it,  that  neither  Onuphrius,  nor  Bellarmine,  nor  Baronius,  who  have  had 
as  free  access  into  the  Vatican  library  as  any,  could  never  light  on 
these  manuscripts?  How  chanced  it,  tha't  none,  since  Bemartius, 
thought  good  to  except  in  that  sort  against  Platina?  OnOphrius, 
Bellarmine,  and  Baronius*s  acknowledgment,  that  this  story  is  in 
Platina,  persuade  me,  that  either  Bemartius  belyed  the  alderman,  or  the 
alderman  belyed  the  dean,  or  the  dean  made  a  fool  of  the  alderman : 
For,  questionless,  if  there  had  been  any  such  manuscripts,  some  of 
them  would  have  found  them  out,  and  made  it  known  to  the  world, 
ere  this.  For  they  arc  glad  of  narrower  fig-tree  leaves  to  cover  their 
nakedness  withal,  than  such  manuscripts,  if  they  were  forthnsoming : 
But,  perhaps,  you  have  some  better  answer  behind  than  this. 

Pap.    I    have*    For  what  could  you  reply,    if  I  answered  that 

1  Impadant  aliqub  nelralo  interpol«vit  Mrtpte  ^litlM.  Aodlvi  «r  Aatooio  Rir»«ldlo,  wA- 
pIlMlmo  UadatUshnoque  Tiro,  Consdlail  Lormnteml,  diklim  SIM  Mpivs  EttgeltMnam  BooftiiinH»- 
vidlsse  le  Rome,  In  DibUotheca  Vrntkam,  mnUqaiMiOMi  FhitStHe  ex«mpl«rla  nnnmcilpls*  sedal6 
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whaA  ^  Beilarmine  hadi  upon  another  occasion,  to  iirit,  that  Pfaitina 
wrote  not  by  pubick  authority,  nor  took  his  history  oat  of  the  publack 
Kgiftefft  of  the  church  ? 

Proi.  I  could  quickly  tell  you,  *  that  both  Belkimine  and  you 
speak  without  bodk.  For,  besides  tha^  Platina  '  himself  professeth, 
that  he  writ  by  the  commandment  of  Sixttts  the  Fourth, '  Otiuphrius 
confeflsetb,  that  he  followed  Damesus,  Anastasiiis,  and  such  historiogra* 
phers  as  had  written  before  of  the  same  matter. 

P<7.  But  what  say  you  to  *  norimondm,  whose  answer  is,  That 
Platina  reported  it  rather  to  shew  his  reading,  than  for  that  he  thought 
it  true  I 
Prot,  What  is  Florimondus's  reason  for  that? 
Pitp.  Marry,  if  he  had  thought  it  true,  saith  *  Florimondus,  he 
would  have  exaggerated  it,  and  made  the  worst  of  it,  that  thereby  he 
might  have  levetiged  himself  of  the  Popes  at  whom  he  was  angry.  For 
Paal  the  Second^  as  all  men  know,  racked  him,  and  deprivi^  him  of 
ail  his  dignities,  and  justly  cast  him  into  prison,  and  kept  him  there  as 
long  as  himself  lived.     ^ 

Proi.     That  Paul  the  Second  racked  Platina,  and  deprived  him  of 
bis  dignitiea,  and  kept  him  long  in  prison,  is  very  true :    But  that  he 
cast  him  justly  into  prison,  is  false*    For  *  Tritfiemitis  witnesaetii,  diat 
Paul  the  Second  dealt '  cruelly  therein.    Yet,  suppose  all  to  be  true : 
Doth  it  follow  in  your  Florimondus's  logick,  Paul  the  Second  wronged 
Platina,  ergo^  Platina  hated  all  Popes?    And  why  not  then:   Sixtus 
die   Fourth    gratified   Platina   many  ways:    Sixtut  the  Fouftii  set 
Platina  at  liberty,  and  restored  him  to  his  dignities :   Ergo^  PlatiAa  . 
loved  all  Popes?    If  one  man's  kindnen  could  not  work  love  towards 
al),  it  is  not  likely  that  one  man'is  uukindness  should  breed  an  heart- 
burning against  all:    Wherefore,  notwithstanding  this,  we  may  welt 
think  that  Platina  wrote  as  he  thought :    And  the  rather,  for  diat,  in 
the  words  following,  he  professeth,  '  that  such  a  thing  might  well 
happen.    What  say  you  to  Chalcocondylas,  the  Athenian,  whom  I 
named  next  before  Platina,  as  a  witness  for  us  in  this  contro^reny  ? 
Pop.     I  say,  Chalcocondylas  hath  not  this  tale. 
Proi.    What,  man?   Are  not* these  his  words  ?  *  Constat  mulierem 
qnandam  in  Pontificatum  esse  subvectam,  quia  Sexus  ignorabatur.  . 
Nam  Italise  occidentales  pen^  omnes  barbam  radunt    Cum  autem 
ilia  mulier  gravida  esset  facta,  &  ad  festum  sive  sacrificium  prodiiseet, 
P^nt  infantem  inter  ^acrificium  in  conspectu  Populi.  Quaproper,  ne 
decipiantur  iterum,  sed  rem  cognoscant,  neque  ambig^nt,  Pontifida 
<^i^ti  virilia  tangunt,  &  qui  tangit,  acclamat:  Mas  nobis  Dominus  est.' 
That  is,  It  is  well  known,  that  a  certain  woman  was  made  Pope,  by* 
'casou  they  knew  not  her  sex :  For  all  (almost)  in  the  western  parts  of 
Italy,  shave  their  beards.    Now,  when  she  was  great  with  child,  and 
came  abroad  to  solemnise  some  day,  or  to  say  service,  as  she  was  at 

1  Tom.  fl.  d>B»iiHtntl>«iS».M.  csp.  tS.  S  Pmmio  Lib.  de  Vllto  Foattf.  In  Epiitoto 

ad  Zteum  It.  3  AanoUt.  in  Plat.  Id  vlt.  S.  Petri  Apottoll.  4  lib.  dteto.  cap.  4.  p.  36. 

a  aVac  vera  ifti  peiMflainet,  taaquaa  wigiili  In  uleere  foisset,  ft  odium,  quod  In  Pootlflees 
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service,  she  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people. 
Wherefore,  lest  hereafter  they  should  be  deceived  in  like  sort,  they  mak« 
trial  of  his  manhood  by  touching,  and  he  that  toucheth  proclaimeth. 
We  have  a  man  to  our  Pope. 

Pap.  I  confess,  these  words  arc  in  Chalcocondylas,  translated  into 
Latin.  But,  I  say  with  '  Baronius,  that,  though  it  be  in  the  Latin,  yeC 
that  was  by  Clausents  the  translatoi's  ba!d  dealing,  who  foisted  it  in.  It 
was  not  written  in  the  Greek  by  Chalcocondylas. 

Prot*    How  proves  Baronius  that  ? 

Ptq).  Nay,  he  meddles  not  with  proving  of  it,  but  refers  you  over 
to  Florimondus  for  it.  For  Fierimondus  hath  excellently  well,  as 
Baronius'  saith,  discovered  Clauserus's  cousenage  therein. 

Prof.  How,  I  pray  you  f  For  I  know  you  have  Florimondus  at 
your  Angel's  end. 

P(^.  Why,  '  Florimondus  compared  Clauserus's  translation  into 
Latin,  with  a  Frenchman's  translation  of  the  same  into  French ;  and, 
by  that,  he  saw  this  tale  was  not  in  Chalcocondylas,  for  he  found 
nothing  of  it  in  the  Frenchman's  translation. 

Prot.  And  is  this  Florimondus's  reason,  so  much  commended  by 
Baronius,  whereby  he  discovers  Clauserus's  cousenage?  Now  the  vicar 
of  S.  Fools  be  ghostly  &ther  to  them  both :  For  why  might  not  the 
Frenchman  as  well  leave  it  out,  as  Clauserus  put  it  in  f 

Pap.  Oh,  a  fiuthful  translator,  as  *  Florimondus  notes,  durst  not 
have  left  it  out,  if  he  had  found  it  in  the  Greek. 

Proi.  Nor  put  it  in,  if  he  had  not  found  it  in  the  Greek :  Durst  be? 
And  why  may  not  we  hold  Clauserus  as  faithful  an  interpreter,  as  the 
Frenchman  ?  Yea,  why  may  not  we  hold  him  more  faithful,  seeing  the 
Frenchman  was  a  Papist  f  For  ^  Papists  hold  it  lawful,  in  translating, 
to  omit  offensive  matter:  And  so  doth  no  Protestant.  The  truth  is, 
Clauserus  shewed  himself  an  honest  man  in  translating  it :  And  the 
Frenchman  shewed  himself  a  popi»h  companion  in  concealing  it: 
Which  appears  by  the  Greek,  printed  at  Colen,  Afmo  l6l5,  wherein  it 
is,  and  by  Gretser^s  confession,  *  Fac  sunt  qui  velint,  ea  qus  l^untur. 
Lib.  vi.  Hist.  Laonici,  non  ab  authore,  sed  ab  interprete  Clausero  esse/ 
Going  on  thus,  *  a^re  credo.  Nam,  in  Bibliotheca  Bavarioa  Monacbii, 
ties  ext^t  Historian  hujus  Manuscript!  Codices,  &  unus  ibidem  in  Bib- 
liotheca Academies  Ingolstadiensis,  in  quibus  omnibus  hoc  de  Job.  Papa 
fcemina  iabulamentum  legitur:  Nee  credibile  est  interpretem  ipsos 
etiam  Grascos  Codices  vitiare  potuisse.'  There  are  who  hold  opinion,  * 
saith  he,  that,  that  which  is  read  of  Pope  Joan,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Chalcocondylas,  was  never  written  by  the  author,  but  chopped  in  by 
Clauserus  the  translator;  which  I  can  hardly  believe.  For  there  are 
throe  MSS.  of  Chalcocondylas,  in  one  library  in  Bavaria,  and  another 
in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Ingolstadt ;  in  all  which,  this  tale  of 

1  Amal.  Tom.  s.  ad  ilnn.  8SS,  Bam.  W.  Qoamvis,  apod  ChaloocoDdylam  LatinA  redditum, 
•jaimodi  fabnlwe  petitnr  csm  d«aciipu»  bob  tamea  ab  ipao  aathore  poiatam  Bcia*,  tad  ab  in- 
poatore  Clausaro  fraudiUcatBr  i^pocStom.         2  n>id.  laipoatarani  ciP'egM  detcxit  Florinioadoi. 

S  FlorUn.  fabula  JoaBB«,  cap.  0»  bbib.  S.  -         •  4  Florim.  Fab.  Joanna,  cap.  6.  nun.  2. 

Flda$  interpret  prBteraniktere  bob  aotna  fBtaset,  si  in  Onoeo  axeoqiUri  eiaraUiffl  iAvcaiMet. 
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Pope  Joan  is  to  be  read :   And  it  is  not  credible,  that  Clausenis,  the 
tnosiator,  did  or  could  corrupt  all  these  Greek  copies. 

Ftp.  Welly  if  this  answer  please  you  not,  know  further,  that  it 
Bstteis  not  what  Chakocondyks  writes  of  this  matter.  For,  in 
icaderiDg  the  reaaon  why  she  could  not  so  well  be  known  to  be  a 
woman,  he  writes.  That  in  the  western  parts  of  Italy,  all,  almost,  shave 
their  beards;  wherein  he  was  grossly  deceived,  as  ^  Fiorimondus  oh> 
serves.    And,  if  in  that,  why  not  in. the  other  ? 

?roi.  Ue  was  not  deceived  in  that  of  shaving:  For,  by  the  Pope's 
canons,  the  Italian  priests,  yea,  all  the  priests  of  the  western  church, 
are  to  be  shaven :  *  Hie  Papa  (Anicetus)  clericos  comam  &  barban 
ladere  in  signuni  clericatus  jussit,^  '  saith  Pontacus.  That  is,  Pq>e 
Anicetus  commanded  the  clej^  to  shave  both  their  heads  and  their 
beaida,  in  token  that  they  were  of  the  clergy«  And  '  Octidentalis 
Ecclesias  Clerum;  ab  ipsis  Scclesiae  Christianse  primordiis,  barbam 
nuiendi  morem  tenuiase,  '  asserit  Gregorius  VIL'  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
avoQcheth,  that,  from  the  apostles  days,  the  western  clergy  did  shave 
their  beards.  To  whom  *  Durandus,  who  lived  about  the  year  1280, 
subscribeth ;  for  he  acknowledgeth,  that  before,  and  in  his  time,  they 
were  shaved,  proving  the  lawfulness  <^  it  out  of  Eaekiel,  and  shewing 
the  mysteries  that  are  imported  by  it.  Yea,  *  Johannes  Pierius 
Valerianus,  as  you  shall  hear  hereafter,  witnesseth  the  same,  imputing 
]foar  error,  in  electing  Pope  Joan,  to  the  ordinary  shaving  of  beards ; 
became,  by  that  means,  a  man  could  hardly. know  a  man  from  a 
woman.  Will  not  Fiorimondus  leave  lying?  What  think  you  of 
Tbeodoricu^  de  Niem,  one  of  your  Popes  secretaries ;  is  it  doubtful 
whether  I  wrong  him  in  calling  him  to  be  a  witness*  in  this  case? 

P^.  I  think  you  wrong  him.  For  *  Fiorimondus  reckons  him 
among  them  who  would  readily  have  taken  up  such  a  tale  against  .the 
Popes,  if  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  yet  did  hot. 

Prof.  Fl<Mrtmondus  is  like  himself,  to  say  no  worse,  for  these  are* 
Theodoricus's  own  wdrds :  '  Johannes  vocatus  de  Anglia,  h  fuit  mulier 
^  Moguntia  nata,  quas  studuit  Athenis  sub  virili  habitu,  h  in  tantum 
piofecit  in  artibus  ipsis,  qudd  tandem  veniens  Romam,  &  per  biennium 
in  eadem  schema  artes  ipsas  liberales  legit,  h  aded  sufficiens  fuit,  qudd 
etiam  reajores  &  nobiliom  urbis  ejus  Icctiones  frequenter  audierint. 
^  postea  in  Papam  concorditer  eligitur  4  Romants,  &  Papatum 
^^icndio  <&  amplius  tenuit ;  aed  tunc,  divitiis,  ocio,  &  deliciis  vacans, 
uon  potuil  continere  sicut  prius  fecit,  dum  ardenter  in  paupertate 
P<«ita  hterarum  studio  insistebat,  unde,  dum  quadara  die  in  xogationi- 
hus  cum  clero  Romano,  sicut  tunc  rooris  erat,  in  solenni  processione 
incederet,  Papalibus  ornata  divitiis  &  omamentis«  edidit  iilium  suum  . 
piiskogenitum,  ex  quodam  ejus  cubiculario  conceptum,  prope  templum 
Pacis  ia  urbe,  ut  adhuc^vetus  statua  marmorea  ilUc  posita  figurative 
demonstrat.  Unde  summi  Pontifices,  dum  ad  Lateranensem  de 
^lica  Principis  Apostolorum,  &  h  contrit  vadunt,  illud  rectum  itct 

I 

•  !^^  (|>o<i  4c  barbm  radeoda  aMerit  terpltar  luwas  «st  Flor.  cap.  6.  nam.  1. 
s  Chrouogreph.  lib.  it.  3  OreK.  Til.  lib-  Tiii.  Refist.  EpUt.  10.  at  refeit  Salmeroa, 

^»f«u  18.  fa)  1  Cor.  at.  p.  vUfi  &  Baran.  Anaal.  ton.  I.  ad  ann.  58.  noa.  14S. 
4  Rational,  dhrin.  Offie.  Jib.  iL  de  Miaiitria,  anr.  5  Pro  »ac«nloCiiin  bvrbis. 

»  Ci|wv.  B«Bi.5dcfi.  7  Ub.  dePrivyiiiia&  Jttriboilaipaitt. 
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aon  faeiuaC,  ira^  per  elm  vicos,  p^  indirectam  tramMnt,  illnd 
aliqoantalum  piolongaiida'    That  is,  Jokn,  called  English,  was  a 
y^muk  born  at  Mentx,  and  she  studied  at  Athens,  going  in  man's 
apparel,  where  she  profited  so  well  in  the  arti»  that  coming  to  Rouicv 
she  read  there  the  liberal  tcienoes,  and  was  hdd  so  sufiicient  a  reader, 
that  many  of  the  belter  sort  became  her  ordinary  faearen.    Afterwards 
with  one  consent  she  was  chosen  Pope,  and  lived  in  it  two  yean  and 
upward.    But  betaking  herself,  more  than  before,  to  her  idleness  and 
pleasure,  she  could  not  live  .continently  as  she  did  in  her  poor  estate, 
wfa«i  she  i^ed  her  book  diligently ;  whereupon  one  day,  as  she  went 
wi^  tbe  deigy  and  people  of  Rome,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
tinne,  in  solemn  procession,  being  attired  in  papal  manner,  she  was 
delivered  of  her  first  begotten  son,  begotten  by  one  of  her  charobor, 
near  the  temple  of  Peace,  which  stands  in  the  city;  as  is  evident  by aa 
old  marble  i&iage,  which  stsnds  there  to  this  day,  to  deaote  so  much  in 
a  figure.    And  hereupon  it  is,  that  when  the  Popes  go  from  the 
Vatican  to  St*  John  Lateran's,  «id  back  again,  diey  go  not  the  direct 
way  thither,  but  by  other'  streets  further  about,  and  so  make  thcdr 
journey  bnger*  Thus  Theodoricus  de  Niem. 

P^.  I  do  not  remember  any  paidcular  ansf^er  unto  this  man's 
testimony*  Wherefore  go  on,  and  let  me  hear  what  the  rest  say.  Yet 
if  you  will,  for  brevity  sake,  you  any  pass  owx  the  testimonies  of 
t^etrardi,  and  Boccaoe,  and  Lucidus,  and  of  our  oouatiymaa  Higden, 
and  some  such  others,  because '  Florimondas  acknowledgeth  that  (hey 
speak  to  it. 

Pfoi.  Content*  MThat  think  you  of  John  of  Paris,  '  who  lived 
about  the  year  i280,  and  read  publickly  with  great  commendation,  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  both  divinity  and  humanity;  believed  not  he 
this  story  f 

Pap,    I  cannot  t^.    What  say  you  ? 

JPro^.  I  think  he  did.  For  shewing  how  soosctimes  a  man  may 
lawfully  dispute  and  take  exception  against  the  Pope,  in  respect  of  his 
peram,  he '  noties,  that  such  a  person  may  be  chosen  as  is  not  capable; 
*  ut  si  esset  fcemina,  vel  haereticus,  sicut  fuenint  aliqui,  qui  ob  hoc  non 
enumerentur  in  Catalogo  Pbparum.'  As  for  example,  saith  he,  if  he 
prove  a  woman,  or  an  heretick,  as  some  have  done,  who  in  that  respect 
lire  not  reckoned  in  the  Catidogue  of  FopeSk 

Pap.  It  seems  by  his  words,  I  cannot  deny,  that  he  alludes  to  such 
a  matter.  But  did  you  not  alledge  Gotefitdns  Viteihiensis,  for  proof 
of  the  same?  I  pray  you  let  me  hear  him  speak,  for^  Dr.  Harding 
reckons  him  among  them  who  say  nothing  of  her* 

Prvi.  True,  Dr.  Harding  doth  so.  Rut  so  dodi  no  man  ebe  of  his 
side,  to  my  remembrance :  Which  is  a  great  probability  that  iiarding 
belyes  him.  But  not  to  stand  upon  probabilities,  the  history  iteelf  puti 
the  matter  out  of  doubt ;  for  between  Lto  the  Fourth  and  Benedict  the 
Third,  we'  read  ^us,  not  in  the  margent,  aor  in  any  other  letter,  but 
the  current  of  the  text,  and  same  letter,  PopiMS  Joanna  non  nrnneroJtur, 

*1  Cap.S&4.  t  Trithem. 4e Script. Eo<iles.Terbo,Jbh  Fitfto.  & FoiMitinns to  Appsit. 

uo  ▼oto,  Joh.  Puis.  S  Be  P«tettaM  R«fU  ft  Psuli,  Mp.  <S.  4  Answer  to 

Biahop  Jewel*!  Apoieff.  5  OetdHd.TiMrb.  CliroD.  pert.  xz.  in9fttBlaifeo«eii>.Foot, 
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Tbat  U,  Joan,  the  shie  Pope,  is  not  i^tefed*  Wliereby  it  h  manifert 
tkax  he  knew  of  her,  though  he  said  little  of  her. 
Pap.  When  lived  this  Gotefridus;  and  what  maimer  of  man  was  he  ^ 
Prd.  He  lived,  as  'Trithemius  witncsseth,  in  the  year  llftS,  and 
was  a  piiest  well  seen  in  the  holy  scripture,  and  not  ignorant  of  hu« 
mm  knowledge ;  so  that  you  have  little  cause  to  except  against  him 
either  as  a  late  writer,  or  a  tash  writer.  But  shall  we  at  length  hnr 
whet  evidence  Martinus  Poloaas  affords  us  in  this  caae  ? 

Pap,  With  all  my  heart;  for  these  are  'divers  who  hold  opinion  thai 
that  which  is  in  Polonus,  touching  Pope  Joan,  is  cogged  into  him  by 
Hetoldus,  who  first  printed  him,  or  some  such  like  fellow. 

Proi^  Do  they  say  so  ?  And  can  they  shew  me  any  book,  written 4)r 
pdfited,  wheresn  it  is  not  in '  Polonus,  thus  i '  Post  huac  leonem  JoImmi* 
on  Anglus,  nalione  Moguntinus,  sedit  an«  II.  mens.  5.  diebns  4.  Hie, 
utasKritur,  fcemina  fuit,  &  quum  in  pneUari  astate  it  quodam  suo 
amaab  in  halMiu  virili  Athenas  ducta  fuit,  in  diversis  scientiis  ita  proia* 
dt,  ut  nullus  aibi  par  ioveniretuf :  aded  ut  postRoms*^  trivium  legeoSi 
nagnos  nagistiOB,  &  discipulos  &  anditores  haberet.    Et,  quum  in 
urhe,  &  vita  &  acientia,  magnse  opinionis  evet,  in  papam  coneotdiler 
eligptttr.     Sed  in  papata  per  feimliarem  suum  impnegnatur :  veri^m 
tcmpns  partus  ignorans,  quum  de  sancto  Petro  in  lAtemnum  tenderet, 
ai^^tiata  inter  CokMseum  &  S.  Clementis  eccksiam  peperit,  &  postea 
moTtua  ibidem  (ut  dicitur)  sepulta  fuit    £t,  piopteiea  qudd  dominua 
papa  sQaper  eandem  viam  obliquat,  creditor  omnin6  h  qvibusdam, 
qodd  ad  deteatatioiiem  fiicti  hoc  faciatt.  .  Nee  ideo  poaitur  in  catelogo 
sanctorum  pontificum,  tarn  propter  mulieris  sexum,  quiun  propter  de» 
fonnitatem  facti/    Which  in  efiect,  sounds  thus  in  English  :  After  diis 
Uo,  John  Engliflh,  by  her  country  of  Mentz,  sat  two  years,  five  months, 
and  four  days.     This  Pope,  as  they  say,  was  a  woman,  and  being  car* 
Ti^  in  her  youth  in  man's  appaiel  to  Athens,  by  one  who  was  inr  love 
with  her,  she  profited  so  much  in  divers  kinds  of  learning,  that  she  had 
no  fellow ;- insomuch  that  coming  to  Rome,  and  reading  there  grammar, 
lo^ckv  and  rhetorick^  she  had  c^  the  greatest  rabbins  there  many  audi* 
tors  and  scholars.    And  being  much  esteemed  of  in  that  city,  both  fof 
her  life  and  learning,  with  one  voice  she  was  chosen  Pope.    Now  in 
tbe  time  of  her  papacy,  she  was  got  with  child  by  some  of  her  hmi- 
liars;  and  not  knowing  she  was  so  near  her  reckoning,  as  she  went  from 
St.  Petei^s  to  St.  John  Lateran,  between  the  Coloss,  and  St.  Clement's 
church,  she  was  delivered  of  a  child ;  but  died  thereon,  and  was  there, 
ss  th^  «ay,  buried.    And,  because  the  lord  the  Pope  doth  always  shun 
that  way,  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  he  doth  it  in  dislike  of  the  acci- 
dent.   And  she  is  not  numbered  among  the  popes ;  partly  because  of 
her  sex,  partly  because  of  the  fildiiness  of  her  lact.    Can  they,  I  say, 
shew  me  any  book  written  or  printed,  wherein  it  is  not  in  Polonus 
thus?  Doth  not  Onuphrius,  and  Bellarmine,  and  Bemartius,  and  £a- 

i  Oe  Script.  Eecl«ft.  ▼erbe,  Ootafndos  Viterb.    Ootefndut  was  ImperUUs  mabt  Capellanvs.  & 
»«»no».   l»os»e»io.   Apparat.  sac.  -rerb.  Gotefrid.  Viterb.  S  Varias  dixcrim.  h«e 

<Ma ex  Hareldi  Offieiaa  manaase,  Bcc.  Florim.  cap.  S.  nam.  6.  3  PoIodus  in 

">■•  "d  An.  ass.  40ra.  loquitor.  Pia.  rtn  docet.  Re.  verb*  eollocat.  Ha.  caoit.  Ar. 

^S^'       9<>^^*^^'  ^*  colli  utrn.  The  three  first  moke  Trinnm.   The  four  latter  Qoadri- 
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Tonius,  and  N.  D.  with  msny  othen  of  your  side*  who  shew  more 
wit  than  honesty  in  pleading  this  case,  confess  that  Polonus  writ  this  ; 
and  that  this  is  to  he  found  in  Polonus?  Doth  not '  Antoninus,  who 
lived  long  before  HerolduS)  cite  it  ^  it  is  in  Polonus  at  this  day  ? 

Pap.  Yes,  the  most  do.  But  some,  as  i  told  you  before,  suspect  the 
worst,  and  namely  *  Dr.  Bristow ;  for  he  reports  that,  many  yeara 
ago,  a  Protestant,  who  was  counted  a  great  historian,  brought  out  the 
same  Martinus,  in  a  fair  written  hand,  to  shew  him  this  story.  And 
behold,  she  was  not  in  the  text,  but  in  the  margcnt,  in  another  hand. 
Whereupon,  when  he  saw  that,  now  I  perceive,  quoth  he,  that  this 
author  also  faileth  you. 

Prot.  What  Protestant  was  that,  who  had  Martinus  in  so  fair  a  written 
hand }  Can  you  tell  me  his  name,  or  the  place  where  he  abode,  that  I 
may  inquire  further,  for  satisfying  mysdf  in  the  truth  of  this  matter  ? 

Jrop.  Nay,  I  know  no  more  than  1  have  told  you.  For  the  doctor 
names  no  particular  circumstance.  But  I  make  no  question  of  the 
truth  of  it.     For  1  presume  that  such  a  doctor  would  not  lye. 

Proi.  Oh,  no.'  A  popish  priest  lye  !  that  is  not  credible,  no  more 
than  it  is  credible,  that '  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Aaron  would  deceive. 
But  you  know  what  a  long  story  that  ^doctor  tells,  of  one  Mai^ret 
Jessop,  who  was  cured  of  her  lameness  by  the  sacmment  of  miracle, 
that  was  kept  at  St  Gudilac's  church  at  Brussels ;  and  how  he  ampli- 
fies every  point,  and  sets  it  out  with  all  the  circumstances,  as  though  it 
were  as  true  as  the  gospel ;  whereas  *  the  senate  of  Brussels,  by  way  of 
proclamation  within  a  few  years  after,  did  discover  all  to  be  but  a  pacHc 
of  knavery.  And  therefore  you  must  pardon  me,  if  notwithstanding  I 
give  him  not  the  lye,  yet  I  believe  him  not  in  this,  considering  it  is  an 
old  said  saw :  *  Qui  versatur  in  generalibus,  versatur  dolose :'  He  that 
speaks  only  in  generality,  means  fihlsely. 

Pap»  Wdl,  be  it  that  Polonus  writ  this,  yet  know  you  that  as'Bel- 
larmine  and  ^  N.  D.  note,  he  was  a  very  simple  man ;  and  that  his 
manner  of  writing  was  vain,  and  nothing  like  to  be  true  in  '  Dr.  Har- 
ding^s  judgment.  Yea  know,  that  he  was  only  famous  for  tales,  for 
that  is  '  ^rnartius's  censure  of  him. 

Prot,  See  the  rashness  of  our  latter  generation  of  papists.  Polonus 
was  an  '®  archbishop,  and  the  Pope's  penitentiary.  "  He  was  learned  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  not  ignorant  of  secular  learning ;  he  was  one 
whom  "  Platina  relipd  on  much,  for  matters  of  history,  and  thought 
worthy  the  commendation  of  great  learning,  and  singular  good  life. 
He  was  the  man,  whom  the  author  of  Fasciculus  Temporum,  and  Jar 
cobus  Bergomensis.  two  good  historiographers,  professed  that  they  fol- 
lowed especially.  And  yet,  with  our  present  papists,  he  is  but  a  simple 
man,  &c.    Are  you  not  a^amed  of  this  exception  ? 

I  Sammft  Hist.  Part.  ii.  Tit.  xri.  cap.  1.  sect.  7.  8  In  his  rcplj  to  Dr.  Folke, 
cap.  10.  Demand  45.  pag.  371.  S  Dizenint:  Homo  saccrdot  de  aemmo  Aaron 
ventt.  non  dedpiat  not.  1.  Mac.  vii.  7^  ia  Vols.                              4  Mottre  5. 

6  Meterrao.  Hiat.  Bel(.  lib.  z.  6  lib.  UI«  de  Rom.  Pont.  cap.  84. 

7j  .1.  ConTcn.  part  ii.  cap.  5.  nam.  <9.  pag    390.  8  Answer  to  Bishop  Jewel's 

Challeote.  9  Maitinus  Polonus^  fSsbulb  tantam  Celebris*  catera  obscorus 

homo.  Lib.  ii.  de  Utiiitate  legend.  Hist.  pag.  113.  to  Archicp.  Cosentinos,  &  Pm- 

aitenliaritts  Paps.  Possevin.  Apparat.  S4cer,  verbo,  Martinus  Pgloaus. 

II  Trithem.  de  Script,  Eccles.  Terb6.  Martinus.  is  Vir  magna  doctrtov 
sing ularisque  vit*.  Plat  in  riu  Victor,  iit. 
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Pip.  No.     For  I  will  prove  his  siniplicity  by  many  arguments. 
Pnrf.  And  how,  I  pray  you  ? 

fop.  Why,  first  by  this,  '  that  he  would  needs  persuade  us  that 
PoDpiUtts,  who  was  Numa's  father,  succeeded  next  to  Romulus.  For 
this  is  a  mere  tale,  and  yet  he  writes  it  as  a  truth. 

Pnrf.  Away,  away*  *  Post  Romulum  regnavit  Numa  Pompilius, 
'  ssith  Polonus.  That  is,  Numa  Pompilius  reigned  next  afler  Ro- 
iboIbs  ;  but  not  Pompilius  who  was  Nuroa's  fother. 

Pop.  *  Secondly,  he  would  perauade  us,  that  Numa,  of  a  tribune  of 
tk  people,  was  made  a  King,  which  is  another  tale. 

Pro*.  He  would  not,  for  he  *  writes  plainly,  that  tribunes  were  or- 
dained sixteen  years  after  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Kings,  when  the 
peopk  complained  of  the  bard  measure  that  they  receiyed  at  die  hands 
of  tbc  consuls  and  of  the  senate.  He  knew  no  such  officers  in  the 
tine  of  the  kings. 

Pop. '  Thirdly,  he  would  persuade  us,  that  the  churchy  which  is 
now  called  Sancta  Maria  Rotunda,  and  in  old  time  Pantheon,  built  by 
(Nw  Agrippa,  was  before  that  the  house  of  one  Cybele,  supposed  to  bo 
thenocher  of  the  gods,  which  is  a  toy,  and  a  conceit  of  an  idle  head. 
Pntt.  This  is  false  too.  For  *  he  saith  only,  that  Pantheon  was  built 
by  Agrippa  at  Cybele's  motion,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which 
is  confirmed  lor  true  by  many  others ;  he  saith  not,  that  it  was  first 
Cybele's,  and  afterwards  turned  to  the  honour  of  all  the  gods. 

Fop,  'Fourthly,  he  would  make  us  believe,  that  that  famous 
theatre,  made  by  Htns,  was  the  Temple  of  the  San;  which  is  mere 
foolery. 

Pro^  No,  no.  Ante  Colosuum  fuU  temphm  SolU^  saith  *  Potonus : 
befoTe  the  Coloes  there  was  a  Temple  of  the  Sun.  But,  that  Titus's 
theatre  was  that  temple,  Polonus  saith  not. 

Pap, '  Yes,  he  saith,  that  the  Temple  of  Peace,  commonly  called 
the  Lveriasting  Temple,  fell  the  same  night  that  Christ  was  bom; 
whereas  it  is  plain  by  all  ancient  histories,  that  it  was  not  built  till 
Vnpasian's  days,  a  good  many  years  after  Christ  was  bom. 

Prot,  The  ancient  histories  witness,  that  Vespasian  built  a  Temple 
oC  Peace :  but  that  does  not  argue,  there  was  no  Temple  of  Peace 
before.  Some  write,  that  Romulus  built  a  Temple  of  Peace.  And 
**  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  writes,  that  Numa  built  a  Temple  of  Peace. 
But  it  concerns  not  Polonus^s  credit,  whether  there*  was  any  or  none ; 
for  he  saith  not,  that  the  Temple  of  Peace  fell  the  same  night  that 
Christ  was  bom.  He  only  "  saith,  that  the  golden  image  which  Romu- 
lus let  up  in  his  palace,  avowing,  that  it  should  not  fall  down,  till  a 
riigin  waa  delivered  of  a  child,  fell  down  in  the  night  wherein  Christ 
was  bora;  though,  if  he  had  said  the  other,  the  matter  had  not  been 
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great.  For  he  was  neither  the  first,  nor  the  last;  '  many  of  good  iiote^ 
both  before,  and  since,  haye  written  as  nucb ;  namely, '  Petrus  Da.* 
mianust  '  Petras  de  Nataliboa,  ^  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  and  the  a^i- 
thof  of  that  first  sermon  upon  Christ's  nativity,  which  is  extant  zmon^ 
the  sermons  ascribed  to  *  Bernard,  If  you  have  no  better  argujBeots 
to  prove  his  simplicity,  you  may  soon  prove  yourself  a  malieioos 
slanderer. 

Pap.  My  arguments  are  good  against  him,  as  you  shall  hear  more 
fully  aooa.  But  for  the  present  tell  me,  wluit  Marianus  Scotus  hath 
that  makes  for  you.  For  I  caimot  think  it  is  true,  that  Marisuius 
l^cotus  hath  this  story. 

Prat,  You  jest,  I  am  sure.  For  do  we  not  read  thus  in  '  him  ?  Xioo 
Papa  cbiii  koltnd^  AuguUi.  Huic  MHCctmt  Joanna  muUer^  an,  3«  mens, 
!k*  (tieb*  4.  that  is,  Leo  the  Pope  died  in  the  kalends  of  August.  After 
him  succeeded  Joan  the  woman,  who  sat  two  years,  &ye  months,  and 
four  days.  And,  which  I  would  have  you  note  by  the  way,  this  Maxi* 
anus  '  was  born  in  the  year  1038.  and  '  lived  in  great  credit  in  his 
life-time,  and  when  he  died  w«s  held  a  saint ;  and  at  this  day  is  Te- 
puted,  by  your  *  Baroiuu9»  NobiUa  Cbronogn^hu,  a  worthy  chrono- 
loger. 

Pap.  '^  I  do  not  deny  but  that  you  may  read  so  in  some  printed  cro- 
pies.  But  I  deny,  there  ia  any  such  thing  to  be  read  in  the  more  an- 
cient hand-written  originals,  fouiui  in  Plandets,  and  other  places, 

Pn^  Do  you  not  deny  but  that  we  may  read' so  in  some  printed  co- 
pies ?  Verily  you  might  have  yielded  unto  me,  that  I  may  read  so  in 
all  printed  copies,  for  you  are  not  able  to  produce  any  printed  c<^y 
(except  it  be  of  yesterday's  printing)  wherein  it  is  sot.  But  you  deny 
it  to  be  in  the  more  ancient  band-written  originals  found  in  Flanders, 
and  other  places.  And  upon  what  ground,  I  pray,  deny  you  that  ? 
For  "  Baronius,  your  cardinal  historiographer,  confesseth,  that  that  an- 
cient hand^^vritten  ori^nal,  which  the  first  printed  copy  followed,  hath 
the  story.  And  it  is  so  ordinary  with  you  papists  to  bely  hand-written 
originals,  that  he,  who  knows  you,  cannot  in  wisdom  believe  any  of 
you  upon  your  bare  words. 

Pap.  I  have  good  ground  of  that  which  I  deny,  I  would  you  should 
well  know.  But  first,  I  challenge  you  to  make  proof  that  we  papists, 
as  you  call  u^  belye  any  hand-written  originals,  for  mcdiinks  you 
therein  charge  us  deeply. 

Prot,  The  proof  of  that  is  plain.  For,  first,  one  of  your  bishops, 
even  "Bishop  Lindan,  to  make  good  his  own  conceit  of  the  right  read- 
ing of  the  text,  John  xxi.  22.  (about  which  you  know  there  hath  been 
hot  contention)  which  he  maintained  to  be  this :  If  so  I  will  he  remain 

1  Tabella  de  eolUpio  Roma  Pads  Templo,  tempore  CbrUti  ortnt*  maltipliduin  hand  ▼olgft- 
riom  fait  •uiptorum  autboritate  firmata.    Baron.  Anuai.  Tom.  x.  ad  Ann*  8S3.  Num.  6l. 

8  Horn.  qoB  legiiar  apud  Lipa,  Tom.  viiU  &  Satar.  lorn.  vi.  9  In  Catal.  Sanot. 

lib.  II.  cap.  1.  4  Ser.  e  de  Die  Nativit.  Dom.  5  Fol.  sgr.  Edit. 

Paris.  1517.  0  Marias.  Scotaa  In  Cbron.  ataU  6.  ad  An.  854. 

7  So  he  himself  writetb  in  Cbron.  ad  Ann.  1088.  8  Ab  omaibes  honorft  ba* 

batur,  It  non  sine  opinione  sanctitatis  aepelitar.  Tritherolus  de  Script.  Ecdes.  verb.  Marimons. 
Job  Major,  de  Gestis  Scotorom.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  9  Ann^l.  Tom.  i.  ad  Ana.  34. 

Nnm.  149.  10  N.  D.  lib.  citato.  Num.  S7-  p-  397.  11  Iaacri|to 

Codice  ex  quo  prodiit  prima  Editio  iu  legitur.    Saroo.  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  Aon.  853.    Sua.  00. 

IS  De  opt.  Gen.  Interpret,  lib.  U.  cap.  6. 
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till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Alledged  for  proof  thereof  th#  testi- 
mony of  an  ancient  hand-cwritten  original  kept  at  Aix  in  Germany; 
whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  not  so  read  in  that  copy,  but  according  to 
the  Greek  :  if  I  will  that  he  remain  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  theef 
As  '  Franciscus  Lucas,  a  man  of  your  own  coat,  witnesaeth.    Again, 
the  same  Bishop  Lindan  '  protested,  that  he  saw  an  ancient  hand-writ- 
ten original  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  found  in  England;  whereby  k 
was  apparent,  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  defective  at  this  day  in  some 
points.     Yet  the  same  ^  Lucas,  who  came  to  the  sight  of  the  same 
copy,  assures  us,  that  that  Psalter  makes  rather  to  the  contrary.   Jq 
like  manner  *  Onupbrius,   your  friar  aboveiiamed,  aliedged  certain 
hand-written  originals  of  Maximus,  a  monk^  by  which  it  is  manifest, 
as  he  saith,  that  Hyiorius  the  First  condenuied  the  Monotheliles :  yet 
Turrian,  the  Jesuit,vwho  had  access  to  the  sdf^ame  manuscripts,  con- 
fesscth  (as  *  Andradius  relateth)  that  MaximUs  makes  no  mention  of 
Honorius   condemning  them.      And  wheieaa  your  great  Goliah  of 
Gath,  *  Bellarmine  1  mean,  to  prove  that  Honorius's  name  was  thrust 
by  fraud  into  the  sixth  general  council  among  the  Monothelites,  af- 
vnieth,  that  Anastasius  (which  was  then  in  written  hand   only)  did 
testify  so  much ;    now,  that  Anaatasius  ^  is  printed,  we  see  Bellar- 
mine's  fraud.    For  Anastasius  testifieth  no  sudi  thing.    '  Anastasius 
himself  reckons  Honorjus  lor  a  Monothelite.    In  this  controversy 
about  Dame  Joan,  divers  of  your  '  proctors  plead,  as  out  of  the  hand- 
written originals  of  the  sanoe  Anastasius,  that,  upon  Leo  the  Fourth's 
death,    the  see  was   void  but  fifteen  days,  and  then  Benedict   was 
chosen.     Yet  our  printed  Anastasius  makes  it  evident,  they  belycd  the 
hand*writtes  Anastasius;  for,  in  the  printed,  there  is  not  a  word 
of   the   number  of   days  between  Leo's  death,  and  BenedictTs  elec* 
tion.      Lastly,  whereas  your   grand  historiqgrapher,  Baronius,    was 
informed  by  letters,    from  such  as  yourself,  that  Zoticus  was  shot 
through   with  darts,  and  so  martyred;  and   he,  who  certified   him 
thereof,  assured  him,  that  he  sent  a  true  copy  out  of  the  hand-written 
original  acts  of  Zoticus,  whereupon  Baronius  pot  it  in  print :  **  Baro* 
nioa  was  glad  to  retract  it  since ;  because  (though  he  light  upon  th^ 
same  acts)  he  could  find  no  such  thing  in  them.     How  say  you  f  Do 
not  these  particulars  provCf  that  many  of  you  are  excellent  at  iincing 
matters  out,  under  pretence  of  hand^written  originals,  which,  when 
thty  come  to  viewing,  make  nothing  for  you  f 

^dp.  If  all  be  true  you  say,  it  will  prove,  I  grant,  some  bad  dealing 
in  some  few  persons  among  us.  But  you  shall  never  be  able  to  prove 
as  much  by  me  ;  for  I  will  prove  whatsoever  I  say. 

Proi.  Go  to  then ;  make  you  proof  unto  me  that  this  story  is  not  in 
the  more  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus ;  and,  if 
you  do  so,  I  vfill  yield* 

1  Votat.  ia  lob.  xzi.  tt.  fi  lib.  citato,  oap.  t,AS.  S  Hot«t. 

'm  FmI.  xiii.  4  Aaaot.  in  Ftetm.  io  Hoaorio  1.  5  D«fea».  Fidel 

IMdoBt.  Ub.  iL  0  Ub.  iv.  do  Rom.  Pont.  cop.  11.  7  Kofaotte. 

mm,  l60t«  8  In  Leooo  ii.  9  Onnph.  Bdl.  Bonioit.  loris  inpr. 

dt.  dE  florim.  eap.  U.  nam.  1.  de  Sondon  do  vitibitt  Monorch.  lib.  vU.  pof .  4U. 

10  Onod  anmdialbns  ftrtttmom  moit jriam  oootommoMO  Zodcnm  di«rimai«  omondamof. 
Band  oaim  fldelem  aacti  Mmnt  ttaHma,  qni  ea  lo  ex  Actio  ^nt  doscfipaisM,  par  literaa  ad  mo 
dataa,tflBtatnooaC  Accept  nrt  bnc  AcU  ]|art|ril^  It  ailull  tale  in  illia  rmri  In  Martjro. 
loflatt  Sflin.  Jan,  IS,  L 
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Papk  Will  you  so  ?  Then  I  argue  thus :  '  if  this  story  had  been  m 
the  most  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus,  they,  who 
writ  since  his  time,  would  have  alledged  him  for  proof  of  it  But  no 
man,  till  now  of  late^  alledged  him  for  proof  of  it.  Wherefore  this  was 
Dot  in  the  most  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus. 

Brat.  I  deny  thecoi^cquence  of  your  proposition,  vis.  they  who  writ 
since  Marianu^s  time,  would  have  alledged  him  for  proof  of  it,  if  so  be  it 
had  been  written  in  the  most  ancient  hand-written  originals.  For,  First, 
till  of  late,  there  was  no  <:ontroversy  about  it,  which  made  men  less  careful 
to  avouch  their  authors  for  it.  Secondly,  Marianus's  chronicle,  till 
printing  came  to  some  perfection,  was  rare,  it  seems,  and  hard  to  come 
by.  Fof  *  Polonus,  reckoning  up  the  books  out  of  which  he  took  his 
atory,  names  not  Marianus  among  them.  No  more  doth '  Onuphriua, 
wbeiebertckons  up  the  authors  whom  Platina  followed.  Onupbriusy 
I  say,  doth  not  reckon  Marianus  among  them.  Jacobus  Bei^mensis 
and  Wbrnerus  Rolenink^  in  their  prefaces  to  their  histories,  wherein 
they  shew  whom  they  followed,  pass  by  Marianus  as  a  man  unknown 
to  tbero.  And  so  do  others.  But,  for  making  of  this  matter  plain, 
'tell  me,  have  you  not  heard,  *  that  Anastasius  the  Second,  one  of 
your  popes,  would  have  restored  Acatius,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  stood  excommunicated  by  some  of  your  pope's  predecessors,  but 
that  God  prevented  your  pope,  and  struck  him  with  a  fearful  death  ? 

,Pap.  Yes,  1  have  heard  so  much.  But  '  I  take  it  to  be  as  vain  9 
fable  as  this  of  Pope  Joan. 

Fr<^.  Yet  you  cannot  deny  but  that  it  is  recorded  for  true,  by  *  Anas- 
tasius Bibliothecarius,  by  '  Rhegino,  by  *  Marianus  Scotus,  by  *  Sige- 
bert,  by  '*  Luitprandus,  by  "  Albo  Flonacensis,  by  '*  Gratian,  by  **  Po- 
lonus, by  3*  Platina,  by  ^  Volaterran,  by  '*  Jacobus  Bergomensis, 
by  "  Wemerus  Rolenink,  by  "  Trithemius,  by  '•  Charanza,  by  "  Jo- 
l^annes  de  Turrecremata,  and  '^  by  others. 

Bsrp.  No,  indeed,  I  cannot  deny  that,  for  all  these,  I  know,  report  it  as  true. 

Fro^.  X^  A"^  ^^  ^^  ^^ii*  "^^^  ancient  hand*written  originals : 
JDo  they  not,  for  aught  you  have  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary  ? 

Pap.  Good.    But  what  of  all  this  ? 

Pfot.  You  shall  see  anon.  In  the  mean  time  tell  me  only,  whether 
they,  who  writ  since  Rhegino  and  Marianus's  time,  alledge  Rhegino, 
or  Marianus,  for  the  author  of  it? 

Pap.  "  Bergomensis,  Rolenink,  Trithemius,  Turrecremate,  '•  and 
such  like,  alledge  Gratian  for  the  author  of  it.  But  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  historiographer  alledgeth  Rhegino,  of  MarianusScotus,  for  it. 

Proi^  Jf  this,  touching  Anastasius  the  Second,  may  be  in  the  mosx 
ancjeqt  hand-written  originals   of  Rhegino  and   Marianus    Scotus, 

•  1  9i  tta  tit  ttt  Sptl  Sognat,  qui  post  Marianam  de  Joanna  tcripMrant,  aoano  i|^ura  Mariamim 
in  MS  MntentiN  patrodniam  asciTUMnt,  U  tuam  bac  area  oftlnlon^m  mniiitiaieat.  VUMim. 
«*ap.  8.  num.  4.  <  Pnefat.  in  Chron.  S  Anoot.  in  Plat,  in  viu  B. 

Petri.  4  Anastasioft  Papa  roliut  occoltA  ravocne  Achatiiim  Cosftantiaop.  Spiac. 

dannatttm,  quve  divino  autn  pereus»M  e»t.  5  Bell.  Lib.  vw.  de  Rom.  Pont.  cap. 

10.  9t  .Apptad.  ad  lib.  de  tommo  Pont,  k,  Plghios  Ecclee.  Rterareh.  lib.  vw.  cap.  a 

^  De  Vtt.  Pontif.  in  Aoastai.  II.  T  Cbroa.  lib.  i.  ad  aan.  414. 

6  Atate  6.  ad*  ann.  499.  9  In  Chron.  ad  ann.  49I.  10  Pe  Vit, 

|H>Dt.  in  Anastas.  If.  11  !>•  Vlt.  Pont,  in  vita  Anattat.  II. 

18  Oiat.  16.  c.  Anastanna.  13  In  Chron,  ad  ann:  49B.  14  DeVit.  Pont, 

in  Anuta*.  II.  15  lib.  uii.  iS  Sopplem.  Chron.  ad  ann.  495. 

17  KiiecLc.Temp.  ad  |aan.  46*.  16  I>e  Script.  Bed.  verbo,  Anaetas.  10  Summa  Coact 

SO  Samma  de  Eeci.  lib.  li.  cap.  lOS.  SI  Nanderoa,  Aatoaiaoa,  locis  iafra  «it. 

se  tocift  ittpra  eitatis.  SS  Ifaodama,  vol.  tt.  Cbronogr.  (eaeral.  17* 

U  Aatooinaii  part  II.  Hist  lit.  Xli  cap.  1.  Sect.  tUi. 
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IboDgh  they,  who  have  written  since  their  times,  alledge  them  not  for 
anthmv  of  it;  why  may  not  the  other,  touching  Pope  Joan,  be  in  the 
most  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus,  though  they, 
who  writ  since  his  time,  alledge  him  not  for  the  author  of  it?  Have 
you  not  another  argument? 

¥ap.  Yes,  for  ^  BeDannine  writes,  that  he  who  set  forth  Krantius's 
Metropolis  at  Colen,  in  the  year  1574,  doth  witness,  in  antiqtnssi' 
mt  €xemplairUnt»  Mariafd  Scott  n&n  haberi  Joannem  fanrdnam^  That  in 
the  ancient  Copies  of  Marianus  Scotus  there  is  no  mention  of  Joan 
the  woman. 

Ihrot.  Ab4  what  was  he  that  set  forth  Krantius,  can  you  tell  me 
thatt  Doth  Bellarroine,  or  *'  N.  D.  (who  twangs  on  the  same  string  with 
Jellannine)  name  him  ? 

Fop.  No,  but  what -is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  He,  whosoever  he  was, 
witnesseth  so  much.    And  4s  not  that  enough  ? 

Fap,  No,  believe  me;  no  reason  that  a  nameless  sir  should  he  cre- 
dited against  all  printed  copies,  especially  if  it  be  true,  which  "  Bel- 
kraiiBe  salfh,  in  another  case :  author  sine  nomint^  est  sine  authori^ 
iMe  I  a  man  without «  name  is  without  credit''" ;  aiid,  canm  d  concilio, 
capm  ne  nomm  qmdem  extet^  facili  contenmi  ffotest.  A  canon  out  of  a 
council,  whose  name  is  not  known,  may  veiy  well  be  scorned.  But 
would  yoa  know  why  Bellarmine  and  N.  D.  did  iiot  ilame  him  ?  Ques- 
"tkmloM,  not  for  that  they  know  not  what  his  name  was ;  but  because 
he  was  but  a  base  fellow,  a  printer,  a  poor  batchelor  of  th/e  law  ;  a 
nan  of  small  esteem  in  the  world  ;  for  he  is  named,  in  the  first  page  of 
the  book,  OatBimis  Caienhis  Uppiensis,  and  his  whole  stile  is  no  greater, 
than  Legttm  JJoentiatus.  And  what  wlis  sueh  a  fellow,  to  carry  away 
ittch  a  matter  as  this,  upon  his  bare  word  F  But,  which  is  more  to  be 
marked,  this  fellow  barely  saith,  without  any  proof  in  the  world,  that 
the  manuscripts  of  Marianus  Scbtiis,  which  are  extant,  discover  the 
&lshood  of  them  who  put  this  story  into  the  printed  Marianus ;  im- 
piymg,  that  all  manuscripts,  not  the  ancient  only,  want  it.,  V^hich 
neither  Beiiarmine,  nor  N;.  D.  dunt,  or  dare  avouch,  the  contraiy  be- 
ing confessed  directly  by  Baroni  us,  and  may  out  of  themselves  be  gap 
thered  by  consequence.  Besides,  he  saith  as  much  for  clearing  of  Sige* 
bert,  as  Marianus  Scotus,  for  *^  these  are  his  very  words:  *  ^u^  hie 
author  de  Johanne  foemina  refert,  in  odium  ^raanorum  pontificum  con- 
ficta  fttisae  ab  ilKs,  quos  ipse  deceptus  sequltur,  ut  alios  omittamus 
quq|i  OnuphfiuB  in  Platinara  scribens  recenset,  tesantur  Marianus  Sco* 
tus  k  Sigebertus,  quorum  quae  supersunt  M  S.  exemplaria,  fraudem 
illoram  £te^unt  qui  eorum  impressis  voluminibus  id  inseverunt.'  That 
this,  which  the  author  thei^  repotts  touching  Pope  Joan,  is  but 
counterfeit  stuff,  devised  to  make  the  Pope  odious ;  to  say  nothing  of 
such  prooik  as  Onuphrius  gives  in  his  annotations  upon  Platina,  Mari- ' 
amis  Scotus  and  6ig^bert  do  testify j  whose  manuscripts,  remaining  ou 
ftconi,  discover  their  falshood,  who  have  chopped  this  tale  into  weir 
printed  volumes.  And  yet  neither  Bellarmine,  nor  N.  D.  dunt  al« 
ledge  him  to  prove  that  Sigebert  is  corrupted. 

1  tab.  &,  40  llom.  Pod.  cap.  84.  t  lib.  duto.  nvn.  97.  pag-Sgr. 

9  jUb.  iv.  d«  Kom.  "Boot,  cap.  13.  4  Lib.  i.  de  Matiiino&iQ,  cap.  IJ. 

5  i^BBOt.  ia  lib.  ik.  KranUi  Matrop. 
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Pap*  Peradventure  they  durst  have  alledged  him  to  that  purpote 
also,  though  they  did  not;  for,  doubtlctt,  theie  is  no  such  sfeory  in 
Sigehert. 

Prot.  Why?  But  all  the  printed  copies  do  convince  you  of  shame- 
less lying,  in  so  saying.  For  thus  '  they  read :  *  Johannes  papa  Aagjli- 
cus.  Fama  est  hunc  Johannem  foeminam  fuisse  ie  uni  soli  familiari  cog- 
nitam  qui  earn  complexus  est,  &  gravis  facta  peperit  papa  existesu. 
Quare  earn  inter  pontifices  nou  numerant  quidam,  ideo  nomini  nutnc- 
rum  non  facit.'  John  the  English  pope*  The  report  is,  that  this  John 
was  a  woman,  and  that  one  only,  who  used  to  lie  with  her,  knew  so 
much ;  and  that  at  length,  even  in  the  time  of  her  papacy,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  child.  Whereupon  it  is  that  some  reckon  her  not 
among  the  popes,  and  that  there  is  not  one  Pope  Jchn  the  more  in 
number  for  her.    What  say  you,  is  it  not  even  thus? 

P(q^.  1  confess  the  printed  copies  make  for  you  in  this  also.  But, 
in  the  ancient,  true,  and  approved  copies  of  Sigehert  in  writing,  this, 
which  yoii  talk  of,  is  not :  aliqm  in^nidau  mtuh  uiterpolmok  McHfim 
ejus.  Some  paltry  fellow  hath  been  tampering  with  htt  writings 
^  as  '  Bemartius  notes.  Marry  whether  it  was  Geftey  the  monk,  or  one 
Hobertft  who  continued  the  story  of  Sigebert  for  -some  yean,  1  know 
not ;  but  between  them  it  is  as  '  Onuphrius  suppoeedi.  And  [  am 
sure  Sigebert  never  writ  it.  *  Cm  ret  adterttditjv^  Sf  ,idpiimim  mUd 
tatis  est  Gilberts  Gembrardiu^  which  is  witnessed  very  fully  by  Ge> 
nebrard. 

Prat.  The  '  canonists,  when  popes  alledge  popes  for  proof,  do  noCe, 
that  it  UfamUiarU  probation  Meaning  such  belike,  as  that  in  the  pro- 
verb, Ask  my  fellow,  if  I  be  a  thief.  And  so,  methinks,  is  this  of 
yours,  which  is  fetched  from  your  fellow  Genebrard.  Hut  what  saith 
Gencbrard  for  your  purpose  ? 

Piq>.  *  Genebrard  saith,  there  be  many  manuscripts  of  Sigebert, 
wherein  this  is  not. 

Prot.  Yea,  but  that  is  the  questtoo.  And  how  doth  Genebsard 
prove  it  ?  Names  he  any  place  where  they  are,  or  any  petion  wiio 
nath  seen  them? 

Pop.  No  not  he,  but '  N.  D.  doth,  for  in  the  monastery  of  Gemble, 
in  Flanders,  there  is  extant,  saith  N.  D.  the  original  of  Sigebert, 
which  wants  this  stoiy. 

Prot,  What !  the  original  of  Sigebert  ?  Who  told  N.  D.  thac  the  ori« 
ginal  of  Sigebert  was>in  that  monastery  ?  Or  was  he  there,  and  saw  it 
with  his  own  eyes  ? 

P<^.  N.  D.  saith  nought  of  that.  But  you  may  have  further  proof 
thereof  out  of  *  Bellarmine;  for  he  writes  that  Molanos,  a  doctor  of 
lovain,  saw  the  copy. 

Prot.  But  Beilarmine  saith  not,  that  Molanus  judged  it '  to  be  the 
original  of  Sigebert ;  which  yet  N»  D.  avoucheth  as  confidently,  as  if 
he  had  held  the  candle,  while  Sigebert  wrote  it*    Neither  doth  Bellai^ 

1  sigebert.  OcmblMentb  in  Chnmico  ad  to,  8M.    Priatad  at  Pans,  15IS.  S  Lib. 

svfn  citato,  pag.  110.  S  Annot.  la  Plat  in  Vit.  Jeh .  ▼<».  4  Bemaitias 

loco  citato.  5]  9  a,  3.  patet.  la  OloMa  Job.  Andres.  Familiaria  «at  bvc  Probttio 

qnam  Pap*  aliam  Papam  addncit  la  teataoi.  S  Ub.  !▼.  Cbroaolog.  ad  aaa.  8SS. 

7  Lib.  citato  Nom,  ST*  VHIt  9^-  •  XiiK  iv.  d*  Botn,  ^oat.  of .  S** 
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nae  tdl  us,  to  whom  Molairas  told  this ;  or  in  what  book  he  writ 
this.  So  that  yet  there  is  no  just  proof  brought,  that  so  much  as  one 
copy  wonts  it,  much  less  that  it  is  foisted  into  such  copies  as  have  it. 

P«9«  Is  there  not?  Hearken  then  to  Florimondus,  '  who  writes,  that 
one  Protasius,  the  credit  of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  swore  to  him 
that  he  saw  such  a  book  in  that  monastery ;  and  that,  reading  it  all 
over,  he  found  no  word  touching  such  a  pope. 

Froi»  This  would  have  moved  roe  somewhat  to  believe,  that  the 
copy  in  that  moDnstery  wants  this,  if  Fiorimondus  had  sworn  for  the 
satisfying  of  his  reader,  touching  the  truth  of  his  report;  as  he 
urged  the  Franciscan  to  swear  to  him  for  the  justifying  of  that,  which 
he  told.  But  Fiorimondus  delivers  it  barely  of  his  word.  And  I  have 
found  him  oft  false  of  his  tongue.  Wherefore  I  cannot  trust  him.. 
'Fkmmondus  would  make  us  believe,  that  Michael  the  emperor's 
letter  sent  to  Pope  Nicholas,  wherdn  the  emperor  objecteth  whatsoever 
night  sound  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  see,  is  extant  to  this  day : 
Yet  *  Baronius  testideth,  that  they  are  not  extant.  He  writes,  that  the 
Pope  burnt  them*  Yea,  Fiorimondus  himself  in  another  *  chapter 
(fo^getCing  the  proverb,  Mendacem  esse  tkemorem  oportetj  confesseth, 
that  tboy  are  lost.  Yet  be  it  so,  that  the  copy  which  is  in  that 
monastery  wants  this:  Unless  Fiorimondus  can  prove  that  it  is  the 
original,  or  truly  copied  out  of  the  original,  he  speakes  pot  to  the 
point,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by. 

F^  Yea  but  he  proves  that  it  is  the  very  ori^nal  itself.  For 
there  (as  *  he  saith)  Sigebert  lived,  there  he  wrote  this  book  with  his 
own  hand,  there  he  left  it  at  his  death  as  a  monument  of  his  lore. 
There  it  is  shewed  by  the  monks  to  such  as  come  thither,  for  a  rare 
and  ancient  monument. 

Prai»  Sigebert  lived  not  there,  when  he  writ  that  book.  He  writ 
both  that,  and  many  others,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Viucentins,  within 
the  eity  of  Metensis.  Which  I  speak  not  of  my  own  head,  as  Fiori- 
mondus doth,  but  out  of'Trithemius.  For  in  Trithemius  you  may 
read  so. 

Ftp*  Yet  you  cannot  disprove  Fiorimondus,  in  that  which  he  saith 
of  hb  dying  there ;  and  bequeathing  of  that  book  by  his  will|  to 
that  monastery  for  a  legacy. 

Froi.  No  indeed.  But  neither  can  he  prove  his  own  saying. 
Now  you  know  that  Actorip  wm  Reo^  mcumbU  FrobaHo :  The  plaintiff, 
and  not  the  defendant,  must  bring  in  his  proof.  Ihat  which  is 
nakedly  affirmed,  is  sufficiently  answered,  when  it  is  barely  denied. 
Si  dieere^  probaretsi:  pari  Rahtme,  tis^CMri,  refutare  est:  As  you  may 
read  in  "*  Bellarmine. 

F^.  Why,  but  the  monks  of  that  house  do  shew  it  to  all  comers 
at  SigebertTs  own. 

t  Protanu  Fhaneisauii  Ordinto  d«au,  ad  itriagvadim  fidtm  prias  j«rej«raDdo  dflt^aetu, 
Bihi  obtMtattfft  at.  &e.    Florim.  cap  5.  Kom.  5. 

£  Cap.  87.  Kmn.  6  Bxtat  •dfanc  MicbaelU  ad  VieoUom  Epistok,  &c. 

3  Auttl.  Tom.  X.  ad.  ui.  86s.  Ka».  79»  Htm  extant  ipta  UaspbenM  Ulcbaalls  Tnpentoiia 
litem,  tradU*  sunt  Igni.  4  Chap.  10.  num.  4.  5  norimond-  cap.  citat  num.  S. 

6  Sigatortns,  cum  in  CfliooMo  S  Vincentii  MetAai  ad  InttnieBdot  pueroi  tnet  poiiut* 
Mripait  Blatoftanim  lib.  TritlMm.  de  Script.  EcdadMtidf,  Vtrbo,  iMftbt rtat. 

T  Lib.  Ui.  dc  Rom.  FMt.  c^  0S. 
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Prot.  That  I  believe.  For  I  have  *  read  of  a  monk,  who  gave  o^ 
that  he  had  brought  from  the  east  some  of  the  sound  of  the  bells, 
which  hung  in  Solomon's  Temple.':  And  that  he  could  shew,  among 
other  relicks,  some  of  the  hairs  which  fell  from  the  Seraphical  angel, 
when  he  came  to  imprint  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  in  St«  Francis's  body. 
And  I  have'  read  of  others,  who  shew  the  pilgrims  that  go  to  Jerusalem 
a  three-cornered  stone,  and  bear  them  in  hand  that  it  is  the  very  stone 
whereof  *  David  spoke,  sayiog,  '  The  stone,  which  the  builders  refused, 
is  the  head  of  the  corner/ 

Pap.    Tush,  those  monks  do  but  cozen  folks. 

Froi»  No  more  do  the  monks  of  Gemble,  in  my  opinion ;  though, 
it  may  be,  they  are  rather  cosened,  than  coseners.  For  many  a  Papist 
persuades  himself  he  hath  that,  which  indeed  be  hath  not.  As  for  exam* 
pie:  Many  papists  are  persuaded  they  have  thatSindon,  wherein  Christ's 
body  was  lapped,  when  it  was  interred,  wherein  (as  they  say)  is  to  be 
seen  to  this  day  the  picture  of  Christ ;  whereas  indeed  ( *  by  some  of 
their  own  men's  confessions)  they  have  but  one  made  after  that  fiishioB. 
Again,  many  are  persuaded,  they  have  one  of  those  nails,  wherewithal 
Christ  was  nailed  on  the  cross :  *  Whereas  they  have  but  one  fashion^ 
af)er  that  nail ;  or  at  most,  some  nail  wherewithal  some  martyr  of 
Christ  was  tormented.  And  in  like  mahner  are  they  themselves  deceiv- 
ed in  their  conceit  of  other  relicks.  But  that,  which  makes  me  most 
suspicious  of  your  monks  of  Gemble,  is  this :  I  have  read,  that  among 
many  other  goodly  relicks,  which  are  shewed  at  Rome  by  the  Pope's 
commandment,  there  b  a  bible  shewed,  which  they  say  was  written  by 
St.  Jcrom  himself,  even  with  his  own  hands ;  and  yet  one  of  your  own 
profession  professeth  freely,  that  he,  perusing  it  thoroughly,  found  it 
was  written  by  the  commaQdment  of  one  King  Robert,  and  by  a  bung- 
ling  scrivener :  *  Ilium  ego  diligentius  inspectum  comperi  scriptum 
esse  jussu  Regis  (nt  opinor)  Roberti,  Chirographo  Hominis  imperiti,' 
saith  *  Valla*  Now  I  suppose,  if  we  had  access  to  Gemble  in  Fland^ 
perhaps  we  might  find  as  much  for  discovmng  of  their  ialshood,^  in 
that  which  they  report  of  the  original  of  Sigebert;  as  your  fellow 
found  for  the  discovering  of  the  others  faUhood,  who  gave  out,  that 
the  Bible  which  they  shewed  was  of  St.  Jerom's  writing. 

Po^.  Suppose  it  be  not  the  original  of  Sigebert  which  is  at  Gemble; 
yet  you  will  not  deny  (I  hope)  but  that  it  is  some  ancient  copy,  which 
they  esteem  so  much  of. 

FnU»  Be  ^so.  But  will  you  theieupon  conclude,  that  the  author 
never  writ  it?  I  presume  you  are  not  so  ignorant,  but  you  know,  that 
words,  sentences,  and  memorable  accidents  have,  sometimes  by  negli- 
gence, sometimes  by  wilfulness,  been  left  out  of  copies?  As  for 
example,  the  words  (No  not  die  son  of  roan,  Mark  xiii.  32.  Wljereon 
your'  Jesuits,  as  upon  a  chief  foundation,  built  their  doctrine  of 
^Equivocation)  were  wanting  in  many  Greek  copies,  as  '  St.  Ambrose 
testifieth ;  and  yet  both  you  and  we  do  hold  opinion,  that  they  were  set 

5  Vmeerrat  Annotat.  in  Catalogum  Herat  &oaw  coutetom,  Ao.  1550  FoU  17*  IS  lUil. 
8  Bellonittt  Ohservat-  lib.  il.  cap.  8S.                                               4  PmUd.  czviii.  S8. 

6  Oralaer.  lib.  i.  de  Crw,  c«p.8&  page  SM.  6  Idem  lib.  i.  cap.  Su.  pass  SO. 

7  De  Deoatione  Contiaatini.  6  Apologj  ia  defence  of  eccier'" 
»ttbor«|  uiiijon  in  Snglaod,  cap.  IS.  foL  800.                   9  Lib.  «•  de  Fide,  cap.  7* 
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^«n  by  the  author  in  the  tint  copy.  In  like  sort,  the  story  touching 
Chlist's  sweating  agony,  and  the  angeVs  Comforting  him,  Luke  xxii. 
49,  44<  was  not  to  be  found  in  many  copies,  as '  Hilary  aud  '  Jerome 
witness ,  Which  came  to'  pass,  not  for  that  it  was  never  written  by 
Sl  Lake,  but  (as '  Bellarmine  in  part,  and  *  Sixtus  Scnensis  more 
fully  fx>tes)  for  that  some  simple  catholicks,  fearing  it  made  for  the 
Arians,  rased  it  out  of  their  books.  So  the  story  of  the  adulterous 
woman,  in  John  the  viii,  was  '  wanting  in  many  manuscripts  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  namely  in  a  manuscHpt  of  ^  Eusebius ;  yet 
that  doth  nothing  prejudice  the  truth  of  our  printed  copies  at  this  day, 
in  which  It  Is  ;  no  not  in  the  opinion  of  you  that  arc  papists.  For 
as  '  Bellarmine  proveth  out  of  Austin,  this  history  was  blotted  out  of 
many  books,  by  the  enemies  of  God's  truth.  In  much  like  sort  (it 
seemeth)  that  the  words  of  ^Ifricus,  which  make  against  transub* 
stantiation,  were  cut  out  of  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  of  his  in  the 
library  of  Worcester,  as'M.  Fox  proveth  evidently.  And  as  tjtih 
story  of  Pope  Joan  is  cut  out  of  a  very  fiedr  *  manuscript  of  Ranulfus 
'Cestrensis,  which  is  to  be  seen  *^  at  this  day  in  the  library  of  New 
Coll^  in  Oxford. 

P<ip.  .  Is  this  story  torn  (indeed)  out  of  Banulfus  Cestrensis  in  New 
College  in  Oxford  }  Who,  think  you,  was  so  mad  ? 

Pflp.  Why,  who  but  a  Papist  ?  For  do  not  "  they  give  direction, 
that  quct  fanue  prosimorwn^  ^  prmertim  Ecclesiasticorum^  4*  frincipum 
dtirakunt^  corrigentur  aique  e^jmrgeniur  f  That  such  things  should 
be  altered  or  put  out,  which  teud  to  the  discredit  of  the  clergy  ?  And 
doth  not  this  touch  at  the  quick  their  ecclesiastical  state?  Doth  not 
Possevine  advise,  that  the  "  note  in  John  Nevison  the  lawyer,  which 
mentioneth  Pope  Joan,  should  be  rased  out }  Dtk  ("  saith  |he)  <fiaa 
Jokatnew  kcec  Ftanina  cMmara  tsty  Sf  mfottura  cahanniatorum :  Bloc 
it  out,  or  rend  it  out,  quoth  Possevine ,  for  it  is  but  a  fiction,  and  a 
foigcry. 

Pq».  You  are  too  suspicious  of  papists.  But,  if  these  answers 
whereon  I^  have  hitherto  insisted,  please  you  not,  let  it  be  as  you 
would  have  it,  that  all  these  historians  writ  so.  ^*  Yet  I  deny,  that 
any  credit  is  herein  to  be  given  unto  them^  because  they  report  it  but 
byheanay,  with  «i  atserUur, 

Prot.  That  is  Iklse,  For  Marianus  Scotus  reports  it  simply  without 
«t  aaeriiurg  as  before  I  shewed.  And  Laonicus  Chalcocondylas 
n^rts  it  as  a  certain  truth,  saying  Constat,  &c.  So  do  B^visius  Tex- 
tor  and  **  others. 

P<9.  That,  which  you  say  of  Marianus  Scotus,  is  true,  if  we  were 
to  be  judged  by  the  printed  copy,  which  Heroldus  set  out.    But  I 

I  D*  Tkialtat.  lib.  s.  S  Lib.  iL  coBtn  FeUf .  S  lik  L  de  V«rbo  Dei. 
c>P>  16.                          4  Bibl.  saoeta  Ub.  i.                      6  Jaoten.  Cosoord.  Evaof .  cap.  Td 

o  £«Mb.  lib.  iU.  biat.  cap.  SQ.  teste  Bellar.  lib.  L  de.  Verbo  Dei.  cao.  l6. 
7  Ibid.  8  AcU  aad  moBomeau,  Allegations  agaiast  the  six  artklce, 

pace  iSOft.  edU.  1570  9  ^t>.  v.  10.  An.  1006. 

II  ladea  lib.  prohib.  per  Clemeotem  Vill.  De  Correetlone  lib. 

,  U  loh.  Kevisanos  Sjiva  Hoptialis.  p.  319.  U  In  '^EPF*^  amaop  Verbo, 

Job.  KeriiaovB.  14  Ooapb.  Annot  in  Platin.  in  Vit.  Job.  Vni.  per  utainnt,  Ac 

tndmt,  earn  refert.  U  Barthol.  Cassai^Bas  £.  Part.  CaUlogi  Gloria  If  undi, 

aoBs  Censideratio.   Tarrecremat  Sun.  de  Ecdes.  part  ii.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  80*  C*iitt>  Rbodlg inut 
sa^^«^lm  lectiooooiiUb.  rai,  csp.^l. 
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can  assure  you,  that  Heroldus  unconscionably  corrupted  this  place,  and 
many  others.  For  it  is  thus  '  written  in  the  written  copy»  after  which 
the  first  edition  was  printed.  Johannes  quif  ui  assentur^  fmt  MuHer. 
John,  who,  as  the  report  goes,  was  a  woman. 

Prot.  So  your '  Cardinal  ^ronius  would  make  us  believe  (I  grant) 
but  he  brings  no  other  proof  thereof  than  teste  meipso.  Which,  how- 
ever it  may  go  for  proof  among  princes,  yet  is  no  proof  among 
scholars.  And  for .  my  part,  without  proof,  I  believe  nothing, 
whosoever  he  be  that  speaks  it,  especially  if  he  be  a  Papist.  For 
as  *  Sigismund  the  emperor  said  of  Julian  the  cardinal  legate  at  the 
council  of  Basil,  when  one  commended  him  highly  to  him :  ^  Tamen 
Romanus  est ;'  yea  but  he  is  a  Roman ;  so  I  may  say  of  any  papist^ 
reporting  things  unknown:  Yea,  but  he  is  a  Papist.  Yet  be  it  so, 
as  Baronius  saith  it  is.  Why  may  it  not  be  true,  though  it  be  delivered 
with  tf/  asseriturf 

Pap»  Why  ?  *  Because  lyes  are  commonly  so  soothed* 
Pro^  Indeed  many  lyes  pass  in  such  general  terms.  As  for 
example  :  Men  say,  •  saith  your  legend,  that  St.  Patrick  drove  with* 
his  staff  all  the  venomous  beasts  out  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  he  obtained 
of  the  Lord,  that  no  Irishman  should  abide  the  coming  of  Antichrist. 
The  former  of  which  *  Harpsfield  Cope  confcsseth  to  l^  a  lye ;  and  so 
I  think  all  the  generation  of  your  papists  think  of  the  latter.  Else, 
why  do  none  of  your  great  master  alledce  it  to  clear  your  pope  from 
being  Antichrist  ?  Men  say,  saith  Nangiacus  as  ^  Genebrard  reportetb, 
that  Kcntishmen  have  tails  like  brute  beasts,  because  their  ancestors 
mocked  Austin  the  monk,  when  he  came  to  preach  unto  them. 
Now  that  thb  is  a  lye  well  worthy  of  a  whetstone,  yourself  (I  hope) 
will  acknowledge.  Yet  truth  now  and  then  is  so  delivered.  When 
Boniface  the  martyr  was  demanded  on  a  time,  whether  it  was  lawful, 
at  the  administration  of  the  lords  supper,  to  use  a  wooden  chalice  f 
tt  is  said  he  answered  thus,  saith  *  Duaren :  OUm  aurei  Sacerdoies 
ligneis  vom,  nunc  iignei  aureis  uiuntur.  In  old  time,  golden  priests 
used  wooden  chalices,  now  wooden  priests  use  golden  chalices^ 
Mark  (fertur)  it  is  said,  saith  Duaren,  yet* no  question  but  he 
answered  so.  In  like  manner,  it  is  written,  that '^  Pius  the  Se- 
cond was  wont  to  say,  marriage  wa3  upon  just  reason  forbidden 
priests,  but  now  upon  better  reason  to  be  restored  to  priests.  Of  which 
his  saying  there  is  made  no  question,  as  may  appear  by  this,  that 
a  '*  Jesuit  replielh  only  to  it,  that  it  was  recanted  by  him,  and  denitth  < 
not  that  it  was  spoken  of  him.  That  Alexander  the  Third  trampled 
the  emperor  Frederick  under  his  feet,  and  commanded  one  to  say  that 
which  is  in  the  "  Psalms,  Thou  jshalt  walk  upon  the  Lion  and 
Aspp  the  young  lion  and  the  Dragon  shalt  thou  tread  under  thy  feet: 

1  .Leo  Pttpa  obUt  K«I  Ang.  Hoic  racreasit  Johanu  Malier  Ad.  «  Mens.  5.  Dieb.  4.  H«e  la 
Codice  impraMo  lleroldi  Open  qui  mala  fide  Locnm  hunc  cum  alin  multit  comijric.  Vim  is 
scripto  Couice,  ex  qao  predut  prima  Editio,  ita  legitur :  Johanacs,  qui,  at  atseritor.  fait  If ulier. 

S  Annal.  Tom,  x.  ad  An.  859.  num.  60.  3  Renim  memorebiUam  PanUeipomw. 

Bin.  Abbat.  Virpefgeat.  amiexa,  p.  S04.  4  HardioK  Loco  luprA  citato. 

5  A  ^pidtn  L«gwd  in  Uw  life  of  St.  Patrick.  6  Dial.  lib.  fii.  cap.  €8. 

7  Cbronol.  Ub-lli.  ad.  an.  Christ  SOS.  8  De  tacrii  eccle.  Benefic.  ac  Miolit. 

lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  0?Alciat.  Fmrg^  Jtini  lib.  vU  ca^.  84.  Sc  da  consecrat.  Dist.  1.  c.  Vtta. 

10  But  II.  dixtoae  fertar  Sacardotibas  magna  raiione  inblatas  esse  nuptias,  majori  rattttneodib 
▼tdari.  Platina  in  Vita  Ps  II.  Falf os.  de  diet.  Su.  Ub.  vtt.  cap.  t. 
11  Pisanoa  deeontlaeatia,  cap.  it.  U  Psalm,  xci.  IS. 
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Is  ■  recorded  by  some  with,  vitfertur^  and  yet  *  they  have  little  to  say 
for  diemselves,  who  call  the  truth  thereof  in  question.  That  meny 
cardinal,  who  seeing,  after  the  death  of  Clement  the  Fourth,  that  hit 
fellow  cardinals  called  still  for  the  assbtance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
yet  could  not  agree  upon  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  '  cried  out : 
Dommif  dUcooperiamw  tectum  camenB  hufusy  quia  Sjpmhu  S<mctu$ 
nequU  ad  hosper  tot  tecta  ingredi.  My  good  masters,  I  pray  you  let 
us  umile  the  roof  of  this  room :  For  I  fear  the  holy  Ghost  cannot  get 
to  us  through  so  many  slates,  is  merrily  *  reported  upon  election  of 
GregQiy  to  have  made  these  verses : 


Fapctus  muttus  tutit  Jrchidiaconus  t 

Quern  patrem  patmm fecit  discortUafrairum. 

Yet  who  doubts  but  he  made  them?  *  Nicholas  Clemangis^  Archdeacon 

of  Bayonne  in  France,  doth  write  upon  hearsay,  that,  when  Balthasar, 

commonly  known  by  the  nam^e  of  John  the  Twenty-third,  held  a 

cooncil  at  Home,  and  caused,  as  the  manner  is,  before  the  first  8eflsion« 

amass  to  be  said  for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost;   piiQsiBntly, 

upon  the  couacirs  se^ng  theinselves  down,  and  Aalthasax's  adyaociog 

himself  into  his  chair  of  state,  a  dreadful  owl  (which  is  ordinarily 

thought  to  presage  some  evil)  comes  out  of  her  hole,  crying  after  her 

evil-^Toured  fa£ion,  and  flying  to  the  middle  balk  of  the  church, 

staring  just  in  Balthasar's  face,,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Balthasar 

himself,  and  all  the  whole  council,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  break  off 

for  that  time.    Yea,  he  writes,  that  at  the  next  session  she  appeared 

again,  staring  in  the  Pope's  face,  as  before,  and  could  not  be  scared 

away  with  flinging  of  sticks,  or  with  whoopii^,  till  one  feHed  her  wilh 

a  stick,  and  so  killed  her.    Yet  no  man  hath  cause  to  doubt  of  the 

story,  for  he  had  it  of  a  trusty  man,  and  a  faithful  friend  of  his,  who 

assured  him,  of  his  credit,  that  it  was  true,    That '  St.  Cyril  intieated 

the  Pope,  he  might  say  the  Moravians  their  service  in  a  known 

language;  and  that,  when  there  was  some  sticking  at  the  motion,  a 

voice  was  heard,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  saying,  Oamis  9fimtu$  Imidet 

Bommttm^  4*  omm  /tngva  cof^teatur  cis  Let  every  thing  that  bath 

hteath  praise  the  Lord,  and  let  every  tongue  confess  his  h<dy  name: 

Upon  hearing  whereof,  the  Pope  granted  St.  Cyril  his  suit,  is  but 

reported  with,  ferunt.    And  yet,  though  '  Costerus,  in  that  respect, 

make  some  question  of  the  truth  of  it,  *  Ledesma  and  '  BeUarmine 

receive  it  for  true :  That  the  worst  Christians,  in  Italy,  are  the  Romans; 

that,  of  the  Romans,  the  priests  are  the  most  wicked ;  and,  of  the 

priests,    the  lewdest  are  made  cardinals;  and  of  the  cardinals,  the 

haddest  chosen  to  be  pope;  it  is  "^written,  but  with  asserJitur.    Yet, 


>  ^miiB.  4«  we.  Eoel.  MDtot.  Hb.  I.  cap.  S.  S  8m  TortwsTarti.  pb  SSs.  aad 

w^  B.  of  Lincoln's  book  against  a  umeles  C«thollck»  pife  Stt. 
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n«lbiis  Latlae  redtandis.  8  De  dtvla.  Scrtpl.  ooavto  liagna  non  leMad. 

"P- «««.  9  W»^n.  de  V6rix>  D«i,cap.  xtu  10  Sir  Edward 

S«dtt,iBhl>  BdatioB  orUMB«l«gioniu«dta  the  W«•^  p.9t- 
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to  them  that  are  skilled  in  histories,  and  have  observed  the  course  of 
the  worid  at  Rome,  then  are  not  many  things  more  certain.      *  In 
Bavaria  fmlam  fenint,  Jesuitas  dolinm  in  Collegium  subvexissc,  i  cujus 
fundo  effracto  meretrix  in  publicas  plateas  prolapsa  sit/  saith  '  Hassen 
MuHer.     They  say  openly,  in    Bavaria,  that  the  Jesuits  caused     a 
tub  to  be  carried  unto  their  college,    which  breaking  by  the  ir ay, 
.  a  wench  dropped  out  of  the  one  end  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  street. 
And  why  may  not  this  be  true,  though  it  go  but  by  report?  Xhe 
Papists  believe,  as  true,  far  more  incredible  reports  than  this,  which 
concern  protestants.  But  to  conclude  this  point.  Doth  not '  HarpsfieM 
Cope  avouch,  That,  if  men  reject  stories,  upon  this  quirk,  that  they 
are  related  with  ferunt  Sf  dtcUur^  they  will  soon  mar  all  ?  You  had 
best  devise  a  better  answer  than  this,  for  fear  you  be  one  of  them  who 
mar  all. 

Pup.  Take  you  no  care  for  that:  Yet,  in  way  of  further  answer  to 
Polonus,  who  is  taken,  as '  N.  D.  writes,  to  have  been  the  first  relator 
of  this  fable,  ^  I  say,  there  are  so  many  incongruities,  simplicities, 
absurdities,  varieties,  and  contrarieties  in  his  very  narration  of  it,  as  it 
discovereth  the  whole  matter  to  be  a  mere  fable,  and  fiction  indeed,  and 
him  a  very  simple  man :  Post  Leonem  sedii  JokaimeM  Anghu^  natume 
M<trgtmiitiu».  After  Leo  the  Third,  sat  John  Englbh,  by  nation  a  Mar* 
gantine ;  but  were  this  countiy  of  Margantia  is,  no  man  can  tell. 

Pro^.  N.  D.  whose  words  you  use,  doth  Martinus  Polonus  open 
wrong,  in  reporting  this  of  him.  For,  first,  he  saith  not,  that  she  sat 
after  Leo  the  Third,  but  Leo  the  Fifth.  Secondly,  he  calls  her  not 
Maigantine,  but  Maguntine,  which  is  witnessed  by  '  Onuphrius 
himself,  who  cites  his  words  to  his  best  advantage,  that  he  might 
have  the  rather  whereat  to  cavil.  If  any  blind  book  have  Margantine, 
it  is  but  the  scrivener's  fault,  such  as  is  committed  once  and  again  in 
that  book  of  N.  D.  whence  this  sweet  cavil  is  taken,  *  where,  for 
Mi^deburgians,  we  read  Magdebugians ;  for  in  Polonus  there  is  an  r 
too  much,  and  in  N.  D.  there  is  an  r  too  few.  Now,  where  Maguntia 
is,  every  man  can  tell,  to  wit,  in  Germany. 

Pap,  '  Yea,  but  it  foUoweth  in  Polonus:  Qws  alibi  kgitwr  Jidsse 
Benedictm  m.  which  otherwise  is  read  to  be  Benedict  the  Third.  So 
as  this  man  seemeth  to  confound  htm  with  Benedict  the  Third,  and 
consequently  ascribeth  to  him  the  same  time  of  his  reign,  that  is 
assigned  to  Benedict,  to  wit,  two  years  and  five  months ;  and  yet,  pre- 
sently after,  he  saith,  that  Benedictus  was  a  Roman,  son  to  Prateolus, 

Prot,  The  substance  of  this  your  answer  is  false,  and  feigned  of 
N-  D.  his  own  head;  for  in  Polonus  there  are  no  such  words,  as  Qua 
alibi  legiiur  finue  Benedictut  S*  neither  ascribeth  he  to  her  the  same 
time  of  reign  that  is  assigned  to  Benedict ;  for  he  ascribes  to  Benedict 
two  years  and  five  months,  whereas  he  ascribes  to  Pope  Joan  two  years, 
five  mondis,  and  four  days^  or,  as  some '  of  you  say,  but  two  years,  one 

1  HlttorlH  JetaiUd  Ordtnis,ciip.  \i.  8  Cope.  DiiUog.  III.  cap.  xi.  p.  SSSk 

3  Kum:  xzvil.  p.  sgr.  4    N.  D.  p.  S99,  and  400. 

5  Annot.  in  Plat,  la  vit.  Joh.  Ttii .  6  Ph«  39^'  7  K  •  P*  p«t«  ^^f^- 

8  Oattph*  loco  tlUto. 
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moDthy  and  four  days.  N.  D.  might,  with  as  great  leason,  charge 
Anastasius  to  confound  Leo  the  Second,  and  Benedict  the  Second,  bis 
next  sncceaBor,  because  he  *  ascribeth  to  Leo  the  Second  the  same  time 
of  his  leigDy  within  five  days,  which  he  ascribes  to  Benedict  die  Second. 
Qoesdonleaa,  *  Polonus  ascribes  to  Clemens,  nine  yean,  two  months, 
and  ten  days  ;  and  so  he  doth  to  his  next  successor,  Anacletus,  without 
difinrencey  yet  he  confounds  them  not.  Polonus  ascribes  to  Celestinus 
the  First,  eight  years,  aad  nine  days;  and  so  he  doth  to  Sixtus  the 
Third,  his  next  successor,  and  yet  confounds  them  not. 

P«p.  '  Whj,  but  what  a  foolish  speech  is  it  of  Polonus,  when  be 
ssid),  John,  an  Englishman,  by  nation  of  Maguntia;  for  Maguntia  is 
io  Germany,  as  you  told  me  before.  And  how  could  she,  being  an 
English  woman,  be  of  Maguntia  f 

Prot  Yon  run  counter;  she  was  no  Englishwoman^  neither  doth 
Polonus  say  she  was :  She  was  Joan  English,  as  ^  N.  D.  mdy  translated 
Johannes  Anglus  in  Polonus,  but  not  Joan,  or  John  of  England; 
English  was  her  simamc,  as  *  Fasciculus  Temporum  observed;  but 
England  was  not  her  country,  her  country  was  Maguntia,  that  is^ 
Ments.  There  are  many  who  carry  the  name  of  Scot,  French, 
Gascoigne,  Westphaling,  Holland,  Welch,  which  were  not  bom  in  those 
countries,  but  in  several  shires  in  England.  Ouitmundus,  who  wrote 
against  Pereii0uius>  was  *  Norman  by  name,  but  not  by  his  country, 
saith '  Possevine.  Deftmeto  Stepkano  succetsU  Romamts  iiomtNe,  tuUitme 
Ui^pmiUm  After  the  death  of  Pope'  Stephen,  one  Romanus  by  name, 
tbongh  by  iMrth  a  Spaniard,  succeeded,  saith  Antoninus. 

Pop.  '  Such  writers,  as  lived  the  very  time  wherein  this  matter  is 
pretended  to  have  fallen  out,  that  is  to  *  say,  with  Leo  the  Fourth,  and 
Benedict  the  Third,  from  the  year  847  to  858,  write  nothing  hereof  at 
all.  ErgOf  there  was  no  such  matter. 
Pro#.  Who  are  these  writers,  I  pray  you,  of  whom  you  speak  ? 
Pap.  The  '*  first,  and  chiefest,  is  Rabanus  Maurus,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Fulda,  wherein  this  Pope  Joan  of  yours,  they  say,  lost  her 
maidenhead.     Rabanus  Maurus  writes  nothing  of  her. 

ProL  NorofanyotherparticularPope,d^hef  Rabanus  "  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  whole  scripture,  and  some  other  treatises,  but 
be  wrote  no  history :  Though,  if  he  had,  yet  could  he  not  have  written 
of  this  Pope  Joan,  for  her  knavery  was  not  discovered  till  after  the 
year  855,  in  "  which  Rabanus  died.  Rabanus  lived  not  to  hear  of  her 
delivery  of  a  child,  as  she  went  in  progress. 

Pap»  Rabanus  died  in  the  year  856,  and  not  in  the  year  855,  as 
^'  Baromns  notes.  Trithemius,  who  noted  out  the  year  S5S  for  the 
year  of  hiis  death,  was  deceived,  and  so  are  you. 

Pro(.  Whether  Trithemius  was  deceived  in  assigning  the  year  855 
for  the  year  of  Rabanus's  death ;  I  mean  not  to  stand  arguing  with 

I  AoMtaa.  d«  rtt.  Ttmt.  in  Leo.  U.  ft  Beaedlet  IL  S  Chroii.  ad  An.  Cbrist.'9«  ft  los. 
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yoo,  because  it  is  all  one  to  my  pnrpotf,  though  be  died  in  the  year 
856;  for  Pope  Joan  was  not  discovered  till  after  tbeyear  B5€;  and 
therefore,  since  he  died  in  that  year»  by  Baroniui^s  and  your  own  con* 
fession,  he  could  not  write  of  her. 

Pup.     '  Strabus,  whose  fellow  monk  bereaved  her  of  her  maidenhead, 
as  the  tale  goes:  Strabus,  I  say,  writes  nothing  of  her. 

Proi.  Stmbus  writes  nothing  of  his  fellow  monks,  who,  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  wearied  JElabanus  of  his  abbotship,dirough  their 
continual  grumbling  against  him,  for  giving  himself  more'to  the  study 
of  divinity,  than  to  pleading  about  £eir  woridly  bunness.  Yet  we 
lead  thereof,  in'Trithemius  and  in'  others:  Wherefore  it  doth  not 
follow,  Strabus  wrote  not  of  Pope  Joan :  Ergo^  there  was  no  Pope 
Joan;  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  Strabus  wrote  no  history,  hut 
grosses  upon  the  bible,  and  lived  not  till  Pope  Joan's  days,  but  died 
about  the  year  840 :  For  how  could  he  write  of  that  which  iM  out 
after  his  death?    Who  is  your  next  man? 

Pap.  *  Haimo,  who  writ  a  book  of  virtue  and  vice,  writes  nothing 
of  her. 

Proi.  No  marvel,  for  he  died  in  the  year  834,  at  least  twenty 
years  befove  she  was  Pope.  If  Haimo  had  written  of  her,  his  writing 
had  been  as  strange,  as  her  ddivery  of  a  child. 

P^»  How  prove  you  that  Haimo  died  in  the  year  834  ?  For,  by  * 
Baronitts,  it  should  seem  he  died  in  the  year  853. 

Prai*  Though  Haimo  had  died  in  the  year  853,  it  helps  3^011  not 
in  this  case;  for,  till  after  that  time,  this  Joan  was  not  made  Fope: 
Bat,  that  Haimo  died  in  the  year  834,  it  is  witnessed  by  *  Trithemius, 
and  acknowledged  by  '  Sixtus  Senensis,  and  by  Possevioe.  Whcidore 
goon. 

P^.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius, '  a  man  of  great  reputation^  that 
lived  in  both  these  popes  times,  and  '  was  secretary  to  them  both,  and 
was  present  at  both  their  elections,  and  wrote  the  particulars  thereof, 
writes  nothing  of  her;  but  sheweth,  among  other  points,  that  Leo  the 
Fourth  died  &e  sixteenth  day  before  the  kalends  of  August,  and  that 
all  the  cleigy  of  Rome  gathered  together,  and^  with  one  consent,  did 
chuse  Benedict  the  Third,  Ike* 

Prot»  Where  read  you  that  Anastasius  was  secretaiy  to  both  these 
Popes?  Or  that  he  was  present  at  their  elections  ?  ^  Piatina,  writing  of 
an  accident  which  fell  out  in  the  year  884,  notes  that  Anastasius,  st 
that  time,  was  a  man  of  good  account  in  Rome;  but  neither  he,  nor 
any  man  else,  notes  that  he  was  secretary  to  Leo  the  Fourth,  and 
B^dict  the  Third,  or  that  he  was  present  at  their  elections."  Bdlannioe 
himself  durst  say  no  more,  but  that  he  was  present  at  the  election  of 
many  popes,  who  either  Uved  before,  or  after  this  woman-pope.  He 
durst  not  say,  that  he  was  at  the  election  of  these,  as  you  say.    Agaio, 
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wko  toU  you  tbat  I^eo  died  the  sixteenth  day  before  the  kalends  of 
Au^slf    AaastaaHis  ^  writes,  that  Leo  the  Fourth  Papa  akhrmhU 
u  Dammo  l6  Calend.  A^g^*  bat  that  is  bat  the  fifteenth  day  befoi^ 
the  kalends  of  August,  and  not  the  sixteenth.    Thirdly,  whereas,  to 
win  credit  to  this  your  author,  you  commend  him  as  a  roan  of  great 
Rpalalion  ;  it  is  worth  the  notiag,  which  is  noted  *  by  one  of  your 
own  friends^  that,  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  Doctiumi  cemebaniwr^ 
q»  vd  soimmGfmmatkamcalkreni:  they  were  counted  great  clerks, 
who  wer«  skilled  so  much  as  in  the  grammar  *•    That,  in  this  chronicle 
of  Anastasiua,  the  phrase  is  harsh,  rude,  and  barbarous ;  that  many 
thingb  are  avowed  therein«  which  are  fiur  from  true ;  that,  therein,  there 
are  many  errors  in  the  account  of  time,  and  some  things  wherein  he 
crosseth  Ueascflf ;  which  censure,  for  the  main  point,  is  approved  by 
many  of  your  own  roothei^s  children;  for  many  papists,  in  many  par- 
Oculars,  Gondemn  it;  as  for  example, ^ this  man  of  great  reputation 
leckoos  Aaicetus  before  Pius,  and  Anterius  before  Pontianus,  whereas, 
your*  chitmiclers  reckon  Pius  before  Anicetus,  and  Pontianus  before 
Aaicrus.    *  This  man  of  great  reputaden  records,  that  Marcellinus, 
one  of  your  popes,  was  brought  to  otfer  incense  unto  idols,  and  that  he 
did  ao ;  wfaefeas  your '  Baronios  itidines  father  unto  the  contrary. 
This  nam  of  gxBt  nq>utation  *  records,  that  the  priests  of  Rome,  by  tne 
advice  of  liberius,  chose  Felix,  a  priest,  to  be  a  bishop,  instead  of 
liberius ;  whereas '  your  chroniclers,  of  greatest  esteem,  maintain,  that 
Felix  was.  <:hoaen  priest  by  hereticks  only,  and  not  by  consent  of 
liberius.   This  man  of  great  reputation  *"  records,  that  Liberius  sub- 
scribed to  the  Ariait  heresy,  which  neither  "  Pighins  nor  **  Onuphrius 
can  abide  to  hear  of.    This  man  of  great  reputation  ^  records,  that 
Anattasius,  the  second  pope  of  that  name,  communicated  with  PhoCrnus 
the  heretick,  who  was  all  one  with  Acadus  the  Eutychian ;  and  that 
he  porpoted  with  himsdf  to  restore  Acadus,  who  was  deposed  by  his 
predecessors,  but  coold  not  effect  it,  because  God  struck  him  with 
sudden  death ;  all  which  is  &lse  and  fohnlous  in  ^^  Bellarmin^s  opinion. 
This  man  of  great  reputation  "  records,  that,  after  Marcellinus,  the 
bishoprick  of  Rome  lay  void,  seven  years,  six  months,  and  five  and 
twenty  days ;  whereas,  by  ^  Baronius,  it  lay  void  but  twenty- five  days 
in  all.    This  man  of  great  reputation  ^  records,  that  the  cross  of 
Christ  was  found  in  Eusebius  the  Pope's  days,  about  the  year  310; 
whereas,  by  "  Baronius,  it  was  not  found  till  the  year  S\6.    This  man 
of  great  reputation  ^  reckons  Honorius  the  First  among  the  hereticks 
called  Monothelites;  whereas  the ''most  of  your  side,  and,  by  name, 
Bellarmiiie,  *^  would  gladly  clear  Honorius  from  this  imputation.   This 
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4  Anastaa.  da  VM.  Pontif.  in  vlto  Anlcetl.  Sec.  5  Platina  da  vitU  Pontif  in  viu  Anicati. 

it  Onafb.  in  Chron.  Rom.  Pontif.  6  In  vito  Marcel.  7  Aanal.  torn.  U.  ad  aon.  308. 

ftQQk.  gS,(A  Ac.  a  In  vito  libarii.  9  Baron,  torn.  ill.  ad  an.  3S5.  num.  Sf. 

10  la  ^u  libcrii.  11  Pigb.  Biaiar.  Ecdea.  lib.  Iv.  can.  viii.  l«  Anna  in  Plat. 

in  Tit  Pel.  cap.  U.  IS  In  vit  Anaat.  ii.  14  Ub.  iv.  de  Rom.  Pant  cap.  x.  A: 

Ap^ad.  ad  Kbb  de  aamma  Pant  cap.  siv.  15  In  vito  Mareellini  eeiaavit  epiacap.  ann.  7, 

iA.  6,  di«b.  8S>  10  Anaaktom.  U.  ad  aan.  304.  nam.  S»  and  80.  17  In  vie.  Eaaeb. 

18  Aanal.  torn.  iii.  ad  ana.  396.  nam.  41.  1^  la  ait  Hon.  i. 

90  Oanpb.  Aaaotot.  in  PJat.  ia  vlUHoiiam.  i.  See.  CI  Ub.lv.  da  Ron.  pant  eapi  zL 
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i^  tdb  us,  that  Alexander  the  Pint  sat  but  eigiit  yean,  and  a  fe^r 
odd  months ;  whereas  *  Baronios  tells  us,  that  he  sst  ten  years,  and  o^<l 
months.    This  man '  giveth  to  Pius  nineteen  years,  four  months,    cuid 
three  days ;  whereas  *  Baitmius  gives  him  but  ten  years.    This  msui  * 
makes  Soter  sit  nine'  years,  and  upward ;  whereas,  by  *  Baronius,    he 
sat  not  full  four  years.    This  man  ^  saith,  that  Anterus  sat  twrelve 
yeais,  one  month,  and  twelve  days ;  whereas  *  Baronitis  saith,  he  sat 
not  a  whole  month.    This  man  *  alloweth  Dennis  but  two  years,  and  b 
little  more;   whereas,  ^  Baronius  allows  him  eleven  years,  and  more* 
This  man  "  writes,  that  Stephen  the  Fifth  sat    seven  yean,  and 
seven  months;  whereas,  by  ^*  Baroniui^  reckoning,  he  sat  but  seven 
months,  and  two  or  three  odd  days.   And  so,  in  many  other  things,  this 
man  of  great  reputation  alloweth  of  that,  whereof  you  allow  not,  and 
disalloweth  that  which  you  allow :    And  therefore  wiiat  reason  have 
you  to  press  us  with  his  authority  in  this  controveny  ? 

P<97.  Great  reason ;  for,  though  he  missed  sometimes  the  truth,  yet 
he  aimed  always  at  it;  and,  though  he  was  unkindly  dealt  withal  by 
some  of  the  popes,  yet  he  was  not  carried  away  with  malice,  and 
moved  thereby,  as  many  are,  to  write  an  untruth. 

Prot»  What?  Was  Anastasius,  the  man  of  great  reputation,  tin- 
kindly  dealt  withal  bv  some  of  the  popes  ?  Who  told  you  that  tale  ? 

Pap»  I  had  it  of  '^  Florimondus ;  and  I  think  he  was  induced  to  say 
so,  because  we  read,  in  Leo  the  Fourth's  time,  one  Anastasius  was 
degraded  by  Pope  Leo  and  a  council  of  sixty-seven  bishops. 

Prot.  That  Anastasius,  who  was  degraded  by  Lbd  die  Fourth  and 
the  council,  was  he,  as  '*  Platina  aheweth  who  stood  up  antipope 
against  Benedict  the  Third ;  it  was  not  this  Anastasius ;  which  yoo 
may  learn  of  him  who  made  the  index  alphabetical  for  the  more  rcAdy 
finding  out  of  the  most  memorable  points  in  Anastasius's  Chronicle ; 
for  he  '*  distinguisheth  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  from  Anastasius 
degraded  by  Leo,  and  set  up  in  opposition  against  Benedict  the  ThinL 
But,  let  Anastasius  be  of  as  great  reputation,  as  you  are  disposed  to 
have  him  of:  How  soon  after  Leo's  death,  doth  Anastasius  rc(K>rt,  that 
the  deigy  chose  Benedict  the  Third  f  Can  you  tell  me  that  f 

P<9».  Yea;  the  see  was  vdd,  after  Leo  the  Fourth,  just  fifteen  days, 
and  no  more;  and  then  not  Joan,  but  Benedict  the  Third  was  chosen^ 

Proi.    Who  told  you  so? 

Pq^,  Marry,**  Onuphrius,^  Bellarmine,*'  Bernartius,**  Florimondasy 
and  ^  PapyriusMassonus;  for  they  say,  that  these  are  Anastasius^s 
own  words :  *  Sanctissimus  Leo  Papa  IV.  obdormivit  in  Domino,  Iff. 
Calend.  Aug.  sepultus  ad  Sanctum  Petrum;  &  cessavit  £|HScopatos 
dies  15.  Quo  mortuo,  mox  omnis  Clcrus  Romans^  sedis,  universi 
proceres,  cunctusque  populus  ac  senatus  congregati  sunt,  &C|  uno 
conamine  Benedictum  Pontificem  promul^unt.'  That  is,  The  most 
holy  Pope,  Leo  the  Fourth,  died  in  the  Lord,  the  sixteenth  of  the 

1  In  vit.  Alex,  u  C  Baron.  Aiwal.  torn.  ti.  ad  an.  1S8.  num.  1.  3  Tn  vit.  Pii.  I. 

4  Baron,  tooti.  ii.  ad  ann.  lOf.  nnm.  1.  5  In  vit.  Sotoris.  6  Baron,  tooi.  Hi 

ad  ana.  179.  ■«».  51.  7  In  tiU  Antaii.  8  Baron,  torn.  ii.  ad  ann.  838.  num.^. 

9  Id  vita  Dionjiii.  10  Tom.  ii.  ad  an.  878.  num.  81.  11  (n  vita  Stephani  v. 

12  Annul,  torn.  is.  ad  ann.  887.  num.  1.  13  Floirim.  cap.  xiv.  nnos.  1. 

14  Be  Vitis  Pont  «n  vit  BeAed.  IIL  15  In  Indice,  littara,  a  verbo,  Anastaiioi. 

16  Anoot  in  Plat  in  vit  Joban.  viii.  17  lib.  iii.  da  Rom.  Pont  cap.  84. 

18  De  UtUitate  Legend.  Hist  19  Cap.  xiv.  pig.  183.  80  De  Urbia  EpifC.  U| 

Baoedtct  III. 
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caleods  of  August,  ami  was  buried  at  St*  Petal's;  and  the  bisho(Siick 
was  void  fifteen  days.  Now,  presently  upon  his  death,  the  whole 
Roman  clergy,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  commons,  and  ol^cers  of  the 
city,  met,  and,  as  one  nnan,  agreed  that  Bene^t  should  be  pope. 

proi.  They  all  lye  falsely,  for  the  wordes  f^  cesM/oit  Bputopatm  ^ 
&9  15.J  are  Bot  to  be  found,  as  before  I  told  you;  in  Anastasius;  so 
that  whatsoever  they  build  upon  this  circumstance,  as  the  most  of 
thar  building  is,  is  built  upon  a  false  foundation,  and  therefore  cannot 
stand :  Yet,  besides,  I  would  have  you  know,  that  Anastasius  purposely 
psssed  over  in  silence  divers  things  which  touched  the  Popes;    for, 

*  Multa  de  Sergio  desiderari  videntur  apud  Anastasium,'  '  saitii 
Baronius :  Anastasius  wants  many  things  touching  Sergius.     Again, 

*  Johannis  VIII.  res  gestss  desiderantur  apud  Anastasium,  fbrtassis 
prsetennissae  ob  odiosam  Photii  restitutionem,'  saith  '  the  same  *  Baro- 
nius/ The  acts  of  John  the  Eighth  are  wanting  in  Anastasius, 
perhaps,  because  he  was  loth  to  record  that  odious  restoring  of 
Pbotjtts. 

^Anastasius  forbears  to  speak  of  Luitprandus's  sacking  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  which  is  without  the  walls  of  R6me ;  and  so  doth 
Pattltts  Diaconus  too  \  not  for  that  he  was  ignomnt  of  the  fact,  since 
he  lived  in  the  same  time,  but  for  that  he  was  loth,  by  lellins;  truth, 
to  discredit  Luitprandus:  Besides,  under  Benedicite  be  it  spoken,  I  f*ar 
Anastasius,  when  he  was  printed,  passed 411  fingers;  I  fear  something 
was  put  out  of  him,  which  was  in  his  manuscript. 

Fop.     What  presumptions  have  yoii  of  it  ? 

Froi.  Great:  For  I  read  in  Platina,  and  in  Volaterran,  that 
Bibliothecarius  (by  whom  they  mean  Anastasius,  who  lived  three 
hundred  years  before  Sigebert)  mado  mention,  an  hb  history,  That 
Adrian  the  Fint  first  gave  power  to  Charles  the  Great  to  confirm  the 
ckcUon  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  nominate  other  bishops  within 
his  dominions ;  and  yet  1  find  not  this  in  the  printed  Anastashis.  Now 
I  think  it  more  probable,  that  some  put  this  out  of  Anastasius,  when 
he  came  to  the  press,  which  was  Anno  l609,  than  that  Platina  and 
Volaterran  should  belye  his  manuscript. 

P^.  Methinks,  Anastasius  should  not  have  written  any  such  thing; 
for  Baronius  and  Binnius  do  confidently  affirm,  that  no  man  writ 
so  before  Sigbert,  who  lived  ad  Awnm  1 1  lH. 

Proi,  Tut,  they  both  lye  therein  grosly ;  for  Gregory  thel  Sixth, 
who  lived  and  died  anno  1047,  a  good  many  years  before  Sigebert^  in  an 
oration,  which  he  made  to  his  cardinals  upon  bis  death-bed,  testified 
as  much  in  efiiect,  as  Sigebert :  For,  *  Laudatos  est  oKm  prasdecessor 
nosusr  Hadrianus  praedicandx  memorise,  quod  investituras  ecclesiarnm 
concessit  Carolo  Magno,  ita  ut  nullus  electus  consecraretur  ab  £pis- 

1  AoMl.  Too.  X.  ad  Ann.  947<  niim  S.  S  Ibid,  ad  Aniiam  882.  aam  6. 

.  S  Mulu  pnMenntSM  ab  Annstasio  iflvenitntnr,  ft  inter  alia  depredatio  Bafiltcs  S.  Petri,  quae 
^^Vfttkantf  collibQa  extra  urbU  moBoia  poatu  erat  Baron.  Annal.  Tom.  ix.  ad  Aaa.7S0.  num.  0. 
Plurima  de  eodcm  R^e  (vis.  Luitprando)  P.  Diaconoa  prstenniaiaie  conTindtor ;  sed  hand 
'ra&isnoratione,  ted  ne  unto  Tiro  notaminanret,  dec.  Barbn.  Annal.  torn.  iz.  ad  Ann.  744. 
Ban.  88.  In  Yita  PaKbal.  I.  Anthropol,  SS.  lib.  Annal.  Tom.  Ix.  ad  Ann.  774'  Not.  in  TiUm 
ila4iiam,  Toin.  iiL    Cone,  pag,  8M.    Apad  Antoninami  Nam.  Bisc  Flvt.  II.  tit.  16.  cap.  i. 
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cofKH  1^  pri^  i^  regfi  baculo  &  aimolo  insigniretur/  saith  be.  3a  €■ 
lei  1^  leave  Anastasius,  and  come  unto  the  next,  who,  living  in  those 
days»  paweth  over  Pope  Joan  in  silence.  .  *' 

P<9».    *  Ado»  Bishop  of  Vienna,  who  lived  at  the  same  time^  h&Ck 
not  a  word  of  diis  your  Pope  Joan. 

Proi»  Ado  lived  not  at  the^me  time,  uor  near  the  same  tin&^» 
if  either  'Gesner,  or'  Possevinus^  or  ^  Laurentius  de  la  Batre,  or 
*  Angeltts  Rocca  may  be  credited :  For  he,  as  the^  say,  wrote  a  bri^f 
chnmiGley  horn  the  beginning  of  the  world  ^  his  own  time,  to  wi  c^ 
to  the  year  1353  ;  whmfore  it  is  not  much|material,  whether  he  miss 
lieTf  or  mention  her#    Say  on. 

iVy.  ^  Theopbanus  Freculphus  wrote,  in  those  days,  an  history^ 
from  the  begiimingof  the  world  to  his  own  time;  and  yet  he  writes 
nothing  of  her. 

Pro^.  If  FVeculphus  had  written  an  history  of  that  length,  yet  there 
was  little  reasmi  why  he  should  have  mentioned  her ;  for  we '  read 
not,  that  he  lived  above  the  year  840 -.  But,  indeed,  his  history  goes 
not  10  £ur ;  he  mrit  only  to  the  year  of  Christ  530,  as  *  Bodin  observeth  ; 
or  to  the  year  560,  as  '  Pontacua  noteth ;  or,  at  furthest,  to  the  year 
600f  For,  having  spoken  a  few  words  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Boniface^  who  succeeded  him,  he  ends  presently  hb  story.  Who  is 
your  next  man? 

Pap*  '*  Aimonius,  a  monk  of  St  Geimains,  and  a  fiunous  French 
writer,  speaks  nothing  of  her. 

Prof.  Aimonius,  Or  Ammonius,  or  Annonius,  (for  he  is  diversely 
named)  your  famous  French  writer,  drew  out  his  story,  by  "  your 
own  men's  confession,  but  to  the  year  628,  or  at  furthest  to  "  844, 
which  fell  nine  or  ten  years  short  (at  least)  of  Pope  Joan's  time ;  and 
therefore,  methinks,  you  should  nut  look,  that  he  should  write  of  her. 

Pap.    "  Audomarus,  &»  Parisian,  omits  her  also,  in  his  history. 

ProU  Where  might  a  man  see  Audomarus,  I  piaj^  you  ?  '*  Canus 
tells  of  a  bishflf),  in  his  country,  which  was  wont  to  cite  authors,  that 
never  were :  Now  I  wish  you  be  not  of  kindred  to  him  in  this :  for  I 
find  no  mention  of  any  such  hbtoriographer  in  Trithemius,  or  in 
Gesner,  or  in  Possevinus.  Neither .  (h>th  Beilarmine,  nor  Baronius 
fite  any  such,  4n  their  disputes  about  this  matter.  When  you  can 
tell  me  certain  news  of  such  a  writer,  you  shall  have  a  more  certain 
answer :  In  the  mean  time  proceed. 

P^^,  Nay,  stay  a  little;  for,  though  neither  Beilarmine,  nor 
Baronius,  mention  Ademarus  (for  so  is  his  right  name,  and  not  Au- 
domarus, as  it  is  erroneously  printed)  where  they  speak  of  this  matter, 

1  Bellvm:  lib.  UL  d«  Rom.  Pont  capL  94>  K.  D.  nam.  M.  p.  993.  fc  alii. 

ft  In  BibHotfaoco.  verbo.  Ado.  3  Apparatoi  MMr,  Terbe,  AdO. 

4  In  Hist.  Tot  Patrmn,  edit.  Psris.  1583,  ad  ioitlum,  Cbron.  Adonia.    . 

8  In  Bibllodi.  Vatlean.  inifireM.  Roma,  anno  1591.  Tit.  Anthoreat  qnonim  In  opt*re  dfcantar 
aomlnn.  0  Flortm.  pag.  a*.  7  rrecolpiraa  floraitanno  830, 

fr  qaod  aicarnt.  Posaevio.    Apparat.  aac.  vofbo,  P^acnlpbos. 

8  In  method.  Hist.  Frecalph.  Hiatoiiooa  ab  Orbe  condlto  ad  annnm  Christi  560.  Cron.  digerlt. 

SChron.  lib.  0.  pag.  110.  10  Ouapbitt  Annotat.  In  Plat.  In  Vita  Jobao> 

I.  Harding,  loco  in  Initio  dtato,    florim.  p.  8%  11  Annonius  usqoe  ad 

annum  8tS-  Historiam  t  exalt,  saith  Vast^  de  Adont  lib^  II.  cap.  Ix^  disp.  7* 
It  Oeaebr.  Chron*  lib.  ¥r.  ad  annom  844  13  N.  D.  nam.  84.  p^  398. 

14  Inlscopns  qoidam  nostraa  eoa  Aatbortt  dtstit  interdon*  qooa  nalla  naqaam  habait  «tii 
Gaaus,  lioe.  Com.  lib.  xi-  cap.  ft  f»l.  Sif. 
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yd  Ademinia  n  mentioned  bf  Gcnebrard  and  Onnphriusy  where  tbejr 
tratt  of  this  matter,  as  B.  C.  observed  welJ,  in  his '  Doleful  Knell  of 
Thooa  Bell,  where  he  taxeth  8utclifie  for  ciqptious  quarrelling  with 
ftdier  Parsons  (as  he  calls  biro)  for-* citing  Ademarus,    calling  hini  a . 
coanterfeit. 

iVtof.  B.  C.  is  a  fit  patron  for  father  Parsons,  but  an  unflt  match 
to  deal  with  Dean  Sutcliffe:  Dean  Sutcliffe,  no  doubt,  scorns  hire ;  and 
£Pod  cause  why .  for  who,  but  a  fool,  would  appeal  to  one  of  his -own 
leUims,  lor  trial  of  his  truth  f  Are  not  Genebrard  and  Onuphrius  as 
like  to  cite  a  counterfeit  author,  as  ParK>nB  ? 
Pi^.  '  Lupus  Servatus  saith  nothing  of  her. 
Pro^.  Why,  what  occasion  bad  ho  to  speak  of  her,  since  he  writ 
no  books  of  history  ?  Besides,  '  Lupus  Servatus  migravit  ad  dominunit 
AnnoS5l,'  saith  '  Trithemius :  That  is.  Lupus  Servatus  died  in  the 
year  851.  So  that,  though,  as  a  prophet,  he  might  have  foretold  of 
her  delivery,  yet,  as  an  historian,  he  could  not  have  reported  her 
cieliveiy. 

P((7.  Yea  ;  but  Lupus,  abbot  of  Fcrrare,  in  an  *  epistle  of  his  to 
Benedict  the  Third,  calls  I^eo  Benedict's  predecessor;  and  thereby 
sheweth,  as '  Daronius  gathereth,  that  there  was  no  such  pope,  as  Pope 
Joan,  between  Benedict  and  Leo. 

Froi.  What  ?  Doth  Baronius  gather  such  a  conclusion  of  such 
premises  ?  Verily  he  gathereth  where  no  man  streweth ;  for,  I  pray 
you,  doth  this  follow?  John  the  Ninth,  speaking  of  Stephen  the 
Sixth,  *  calls  him  his  predecessor ;  ergo,  there  was  no  pope  between 
John  the  Ninth  and  Stephen  the  Sixth?  If  not,  as  indecnl  it  doth  not 
(for  there  were  two  popes  who  came  between  them,  the  one  called  ^  Ro- 
oaiius,  the.other  *  Theodorus)  then  neither  will  it  follow,  that,  because 
Leo  b  called  Benedicts  predecessor,  therefore  there  was  no  such  Pope^ 
as  Pope  Joan,  between  Benedict  and.  Leo.  '  Intcrdum  Rom.  Pon^ 
tifices  non  solum  cos,  qui  proximi  Episcopi  fucre,  sed  plerosquc  dis- 
junctissimos,  illo  nomine  (praedecessoris)  coroplectuntur.'  The  Popes 
of  Rome,  by  the  name  of  Predecessor,  do  sometimes  understand, 
not  such  as  were  popes  immediately  before  them, .  but  sUch  as  lived 
very  long  before  them,  saith  *  Massonus. 

P^.  **  Yea»  but  this  Lupus,  in  divers  of  his  epistles,  doth  complain 
of  the  miserable  estate  of  the  church  in  his  time.  And  therefore,  if 
any  such  horrible  matter  as  this  of  Pope  Joan  had  fallen  out, "  doubtless, 
he  would  have  spoken  of  it,  and  mourned  pitifully  for  it. 

ProC,  Doubtless,  Baronius,  if  you  give  any  credit  to  him,  will 
make  a  fool  of  you.  For  doth  not  "  he  mention  divers  of  his  com- 
plaining epistles,  sent  to  great  personages ;  wherein  yet  he  complains 
of  nothing,  but  that  courtiers  robbed  his  corban,  I  mean  his  monastery.  • 

1  P^.  flgS  Sc  S0r  t  Florim.  mg.  8*..  S  In  Chron.  MouMterii  HirMu«ieii»ia. 

•a  Abb.  aSi.  4  Epiitolft  108,  qua  habetar  apod  Bwoa.  Aniul.  Tom.  x.  «d 

AaMBi  SIS.  aom.  8.  ft  Florim.  cap.  14.  nam.  4.  S  AbmL  Tom.  x.  ad  Aunnm  SftS. 

■«m. 4y.  6  Baroo.  Tom.  x.  ad  Annam  90O.  num. 8.  7  Idem,  ad  Annom 

901.  aum.  1.  8  Idem,  ibid.  0  Pa  Urt>it  Xpiic.  lib.  ▼.  in  Ctolect.  III.  fol.  Sit. 

10  Baroa.  Tool.  x.  ad  Ana.  8S3.  num.  OO-  11  Certi,  S  qnod  tarn  nafandom  icalna 

■rrtiliwaf.  4iWfB  miaiin^  omiiisMt.  sed  implacabin  Incta  vir  selo  planoi  planxnict. 

K  T<in.  s.  ad  Ann.  840.  aiun.  10.        IS,  13,  14,  U,  17- 
VOL.1  V.  » 
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'That  he  wanted  an  ambling  nag  to  ride  to  Rome  on.  'That  be 
wanted  Tully  tie  Oratorc,  Quititilian,  and  Donate  npon  Terence. 
And  '  that  there  was  not  such  licentiousness  in  France  (among  the  laity) 
that  the  people  neither  feared  God  Vor  the  Devil.  Of  faults  among  tbe 
clergy,  Lupus  complains  not  at  all. 

Fap.  *  Luitprandus,  who  writ  an  history,  speaks  nothing  of 
her. 

Prof,  What  history  of  Luitprandus  do  you  mean  ?  that  which  is 
intitlcd  Dc  Vitis  Pontificum,  that  is,  Of  the  Popes  Lives ;  trhiGh  was 
printed  the  '  other  year  at  Mentz  with  Anastasius ;  or  his  history  of 
such  accidents  as  fell  out  through  Europe. 

Pap.  I  mean  the  latter;  for  I  see  the  former,  though  it  carry  the 
name  of  Luitprandus,  ^  cast  off  by  the  printer,  as  none  of  his. 

Prof.  Now  then  you  are  a  wise  man,  to  tell  me  that  Luitprandus 
mentions  not  Pope  J<oam  For  *  Loitprandus,  Ticinensis  Diaconus, 
historiam  per  Europam  gestorum  libns  6.  ab  an.  85S.  ad  30.  usque 
Othonis  magni  fer^  continuat,'  ^  saith  Gencbrard  ;  that  is,  Luitprandus, 
deacon  of  such  a  church  iu  Italy,  continues  his  history  of  accideatt 
which  fell  out  in  Europe,  from  the  year  858,  to  the  thirtieth  year 
(almost)  of  Otho  the  Great,  By  which  you  may  see  that  he  b^an 
his  history  after  Pope  Joan's  time :  And  therefore  had  no  cause  to 
speak  of  her. 

Pap;    *  Lambertus  Schafhaburg^nsis  hath  not  a  word  of  her. 

Prat,  To  this  i  answer.  First,  that  he  lived  not  in  the  same  time 
with  her;  he  lived  Anno  1077.  Secondly,  I  say  that  this  Lambertus 
did  but  touch  by  the  way  all  ag^,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  year  of  Christ  1040,  as'Pontticus  truly  observed ;  though  he 
discoursed  at  large  of  the  thirty-seven  yeara  that  followed.  Thirdly, 
this  Lambertus,  doth  not  so  much  as  name  Stephen  the  fourth,  or 
Paschalis,  .or  Eugentus,  or  Valcntinus,  or  Gregory  the  Fourth,  or 
Sergius  the  Second,  or  Leo  the  Fourth,  or  Benedict  the  Third,  or  Ni- 
cholas, or  Adrian  the  Second ;  and  therefore  what  marvel,  if  he  speak 
not  of  this  Pope  Joan  ? 

Pap.  ^  Otho  Frisingcmis,  who  lived  about  the  year  1 150,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  story. 

Prat.  But  he  doth.  For  John  the  Seventh  (  "  saith  he)  was  a 
woman. 

-  Pap,  "  They  who  lived  within  a  few  years  after  her,  and  writ  at 
length  of  all  other  accidents,  write  nothing  of  her;  and  that  is  another 
presumption,  it  is  but  a  fable  which  is  reported  of  her. 

Pr(^.     Who  are  they  you  mean  ? 

Pap.  The  firet  is  "  Johannes  Diaconus,  who,  in  the  year  870»  writ 
*0f  the  Po|)es  lives. 

I  Ad  Aqq.  855.  Num.  14.  t  Ad  Ada.  S96.  ntm.  lOi  S  Ad  Ann.  850.  fitmi.  SO. 
4  K.  D.  pug.  393.  FIoriA.  tM«-  S4.                  5  Aaoo  I6O8.                 0  Job.  Alt^uus  tirnhx.  •A 

Lectorem.  7  Chrou.  lib.  it.  ad  Aan.  0S5.  8  K.  B.  »nd  Florim.  locU  cU«li«« 

0  Ub.  ii.  Ohron.  10  Florim.  pug.  85  Oavph.  m  Pitt.  in.  Viu  Job.  VIII. 

II  Lib.  Tii  tap.  .t5.  Berutu  io  Orbe.  |{osUrnm.    Impms.  Argentorati,  Ann.  1515. 

18  Qui  pattl6  port  llllus  atatom  floruorant^  iiUuI  d«  m  KftpserttBt,  kc.    Flotta.  op.  18^ 
paf.84.  IS  norim.loeo  citato^ 
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Ftai.  TliAt  Jobaiuies  Dkconos  writ  St  Gregory  the  Great's  life, '  I 
grant ;  and,  '  as  some  say,  Clement's;  but  that  he  writ  of  any  more 
popes,  I  utterly  deny.  You  have  a  pretty  gift  in  alledging  writings 
thai  never  were,  but  say  on. 

Pop.  '  Milo  Monachus,  who  lived  Anno  87 !»  saith  nothing  of 
her. 

Proi.  Milo  Monachus,  I  believe,  saith  nothing  of  her,  nor  any 
other  Pope ;  for  he  writ  no  history.  They,  who  commend  him,  *  do 
commend  him  for  a  rhetorician,  and  for  a  poet,  and  for  a  musician, 
but  not  for  an  historiographer. 

Pap.  *  Passeratius  Rabertus,  who  lived  in  the  year  881 ,  saith  nothing 
of  her. 

Prot,  This  Passeratius  is,  surely,  some  author  of  your  own  devising^ 
For  no  man  can  tell  any  nci^-s  of  him.  But,  perhaps,  you  would  say 
Paschasios  Ratbertus,  for'  such  a  one  lived  about  the  time  you  speak 
of.  Yet  this  writ  no  history.  This  writ  neither  at  length,  nor  in  brief, 
any  of  .the  Popes  lives. 

Pap.  Yea,  but'  Rbegino,  who  lived  in  the  year  910,  and  compre- 
hendcth  briefly  all  the  choice  matters  which  fell  out  in  the  time  of  this 
supposed  Pope  Joan,  writes  nothing  of  her. 

Pnd,  Rhegino  writes  nothing  of  John  the  Second,  nor  of  Bonifkce 
the  Fourth,  nor  of  Deusdedit,  nor  of  Boniface  the  Fiflh.  He  writes 
not  a  word  o(  Sergius  the  Second,  n^r  of  Leo  the  Fourth,  nor  of 
Benedict  the  Third,  and  therefore  no  marvel,  though  be  write  nothing 
of  this  Joan  the  woman  Pope. 

Fap,  '  Why,  but  the  greatest  enemies  that  ever  the  Popes  had,  who 
]i\-ed  in,  and  siter  those  times,  and  were  ready  to  cast  in  the  Popes  teeth 
whatsoever  they  knew,  or  knew  not,  to  the  end  they  might  disgrace 
them;  yet  never  objected  this  of  Pope  Joan.  Which  confirms  me  much 
in^my  opinion,  that  this  is  but  a  tale,  devised  long  after  by  some  crafty- 
headed  hereticks. 

Prot^    Who  are  these,  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap,  '  John  Bishop  of  Ravenna  is  one  of  them,  Methodius  IHyrictts 
another,  and  Michael  Palaeologus,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
a  third. 

i^roi^  How  know  you,  that  these  never  objected  Pope  Joan's 
lewdness  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  Papacy  ?  Have  you  read  all  tliat 
they  writ,  and  all  that  they  spoke } 

Pap.     Nay,  their  writings  are  not  extant,  ^  I  confess.  But  a  man  may 
know  how  they  slandered  the  Popes  by  the  answer»  of  many  godly  men,^ 
made  in  defence  of  the  Popes.     For  as  we  catholicks  at  this  day  are 
forced  to  make  mention  of  your  objections,  when  we  undertake  to 
answer  your  books:  so  in  those  days  the  catholicks  were  driven  to 

1  For  to  I  iMd  in  Trithem.  de  Script.  Ecdesiist.  v«ibo,  Joh.  Diac. 

9  Posserto.  lo  Apparat.  »ac.  verbo,  Joh.  Diaconas.  3  fflwnB.  I«cocitrt0i 

4  Trithem .  lib.  duto.  veibo,  Milo.  Sigebcrt.  ad  ana.  879-  5  Florin,  loco  dtato. 

0  Trith<>-m  lib.  citato  Potsevftn.  Appar.  tac.  verbo,  Paadsasiui.  T.Klorim.  loco  dtato. 

9  Com  omnea  icribondt  principes,  qoorom  »lii  baretid,  alii  achlajpstiri,  alii  a^atiiemate 
WparaU  qwcunqoe  odium  taggctsit,  in  pontifiees  ex  omni  vit»  utsteritas  canaa  collect* 

ptobra  twrfiiter  eromaeriDt  ■■■  ■  '  nihil  notem  dft  Joaqwi  Pontificata  oixoniat :  Sxutimattdom 
tst  qoccunqiM  da  ea  pottea  diralgau  aant,  poateriorum  barvticorom  travda  feiatt  wtofitat*. 
Volfia.  cap.  10.  nun.  5  A  0.  9  Florim.  nam.  4.  10  Florim.  ib. 
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make  mention  of  the  slanders  which  they  refittBd.    Now,  in  €bmr 
sefutatioo  of  slanders,  there  is  no  sach  thing  as  this  of  Pope  Joan. 

ProL    Why,  peradventure,  they  knew  that  lathis  they  were  slander* 

ed  with  a  matter  of  truth ;  and  therefore  they  held  it  best  to  pass  it 

over  in  silence.    Questionless^  your  ftillows  at  this  day  do  so  often. 

When  Beaa  objected  this    very   matter  in  the  assembly  of    Poisay, 

before  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrajiiy  and   the  Sorhonists  of   Paris,  who 

answered  him?  Do  not  your '  own  men  confess,  that  no  man  said  a 

word  to  him }  When  the  Hussites  (as  you  call  them)   objected  the 

same  at  the  council  of  Constance,  *  was  not  silence  their  answer  ?  We 

lead  in  a  ^  book  ktely  set  forth,  intitled,  Synodus  Parniensis,  that  ^St« 

Ambrose  asked,  '  Qua  ratione,  qu&ve  authoritate,  imagines  Angelorum 

▼el  aliorum  Sanctorum  adoiandae  sint,  ciim  ipsi  sancti  angeli  vel  sancti 

homines  vivos  so  adorari  noluerunt  V   What  reason,  or  what  Htorant 

men  had  to  woiabip  the  imager  of  men  and  angels,  seeing  the  ai^ls 

. tbemselveSy   and  holy  men  alive,    refused  to  be   worshipped?    Now 

the  two  great  cardinals,  '  Bellarminc  and  *  Baronius,  snarl  at  this  book,. 

seeking  by  all  means  to  disgrace  it.    '  Beilarmine  exprt«ly  professeth 

the  confuting  of  it :  and '  Baronius  sets  the  most  of  it  down  in  his  annals, 

even  word  for  word,  making  glosses  here  and  there  upon  it,  in  way  of 

answer  to  it.    But  both  of  them  pass  slily  by  the  words  of  St  Ambrose. 

If  we  had  not  bad  the  book  itself,  wc  should  never  have  known,  by 

their  answers,  of  such  an  afguroent  of  St.  Ambrose^s  making  against 

images.     In  like  manner  these '  two  champions  undertake  to  answer 

such  arguments  as  toe  made  to  justify  the  report  of  Gregor/s  delivering 

Trajan  out  of  hell.    Yet  there  is  one  argument  made  by  their  '®  oppo- 

sites,.  which  they  never  touch :  and  that  » this :  That,  in  St.  Grcgoiys 

church  at  Rome,    the  sum  of  that  story  is  engraved  in  an  ancient 

stone.    Upon   which  argument  the  Jesuit  Salmeron  '*  stands  much. 

If  their  opposites  writingis  were  not  extant,  by  their  answers,  we  had 

never  heard  of  such  an  objection.     Wherefore,  if  you  would  persuade 

me  that  these  eager  enemies  objected  not  this  against  the  Pope,  you 

must  bring  better  proof  than  this;  that  you  find  no  foot-stepping  of  it  in 

the  answers  made  unto  them.     But  go  on  with  your  argument.    What 

other  enemies  silence  persuades  you  that  this  story  is  a  fable  ? 

Pap.  '*Hincmaras  Archbishop  of  Rheiros,  Theodortis  de  Niem^ 
Waltramus  Bishop  of  Norinberg,  Benno  the  Cardinal,  bitter  enemies 
unto  the  Pope,  pass  this  over  in  silence.  And  this  is  a  great  argument 
to  me,  there  was  no  such  thing. 

Proi.  That  Hincmarus  Archbishop  of  Rheims  should  have  lived  at 
enmity  with  your  popes,  it  is  not  for  your  popes  credit  it  should  be 
known ;  for  he  was  singularly  well  learned,  very  wise,  and  very  honest, 

1  Johannes  SaaiDWtuius  fa  ftibulam  JoaooB  P^eadopootif.  Roisan*  4  comipto  historlanin 
nlbo  eruam  A  F!or.  Sec.  and  Florim.  cap.  &  pag.  58.  fi  Sileutlo  Mtisfpcenjot  catholM 

doctoret,  &c.  Florim.  cap.  0.  nam.  6.  S  Synodat  Parisirnus,  ano.  Cfamti  824.  PraMofnrti 

tenprot.  apod  Hcredn  Wcehel.  Ug6.  pag.  Ii5.  4  lu  EpUt  Pauli  nd  Rom. 

5  Append,  ad  lib.  de.  Caitu  Imaf.  6  Annal.  Tom.  ix.  ad  ann.  8S5.  num.  3. 

7  Loco  citato,  in  initio.  8  Num.  5.  &c.  9  Bellar.  lib.  ii.  dp  Furg.  cap.  8. 

Baron.  AnoaL  Tom.  tUL  ad  aaD.604.  pag.  188,  dec  10  Alphont.  Salmeron.  in  1  Cor. 

XT.  Dispnt.  S7.  11  Cujut  rei  exUt  Intlgne  Rome  monnmentiira  lapiUi  aaUquiailpio 

Itttcrkpum  in  cda  wrnt  Ipsius  OregorH quod  ego  propriis  oculi  hausi.  Ice.    Salmcroa  loco 

citato,  ptf .  S99  4:  MO.  IS  Florim.  cap.  10.  pag.  87* 
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«s  *  Trithemltts  witnenetli;  iotomuch  that  yoor  great  caTittnal  *  Baro-> 
am,  wben  ho  hath  occasion  to  cite  him,  intitles  htm,  '  Saint  Hinc* 
mams ;  vrberrin  his  epitomiser  *  follows  biin. 

Pap.  Well :  *  whataay  yott  to  TheodiVtcQS  de  Kiem  ? 

Froi.  I  say  (which  :befor&  I  proved)  that  he  roi'iittons  the  stoiy. 

Pap,  And  what  say  you  to  Waltrani,  bishop  ci  Nurinberg? 

Pjnof.  I  say,  there  are  few  of  his  works  extant;  and,  in  ^  these  which 
are  extant,  he  shews  no  gall  against  the  popes^  only  j^ejiuroves  that  the 
£inperor  bath  right  to  tt^  investiture  of  bishops. 

Pap.  ''  Why,  but  do  you  not  think  that  fienno,  the  cardinal,  who 
spoke  so  much  evil  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  other  popes,  would 
Iaw  noted  this,  if  he  had  ktxiwn  of  it? 

Prof.  No.  Benno  ^nu  doubt)  knew  much  foul  matter  hy  many 
other  popes,  which  he  did  nut  touch.  There  are  many  shameful 
things  reported  in  other  stories  by  many  of  your  popes,  which  Benno 
hath  not  in  his  story.  But  do  you  think  in  good  earnest,  that  Benno 
the  Cardinal  was  the  author  of  that  book  which  gpcs  und^r  his  name, 
and  is  intitled  Vita  4*  Gegta  HUdebrandif 

Pap.  Say^  indeed  I  do  not  I  rather  think  it  was  made  by  some 
Lutheran,  and  falsly  fathered  on  Benno.  And  of  that  mind  is  *  Bet* 
larmine  in  pavt,  and  *  Florimondus  wholly. 

Prof.  So  was  not  Orthuinus  Gratius,  who  set  it  out  at  Colen,  i» 
the  year  1 535.  For  he,  though  as  hot  a  papist  as  any  of  the  orew* 
held  it  for  Benno*s  own,  and  ^  professed  that  he  rather  believed  him 
than  Platina,  and  Stella,  and  Sabetlicus.  Butaee  you  not  by  the  waj 
your  own  folly,  in  that  you  conclude  there  was  no  Pope  Joan,  be* 
cause  the  writer  of  that  story  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  Joan?  I 
hope  (if  he  were  a  Lutheran  that  made  it)  he  knew  "there  was  a  common 
^e  of  such  a  matter :  and  tlierefore,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  have 
disgorged  himself  of  all  that  lay  on  his  stomach,  he  would  have  east 
up  that  with  the  rest.    But  go  forward* 

^ap.  "  Rupertus,the  English  bishop,  who,  because  he  was  excom* 
■mnicated  by  the  Pope,  devised  and  raked  together  all  manner  of  lyes 
ag^nst  the  Pope,  did  not  for  all  that  object  this. 

'  Pna.  '*  Rupertus,  the  English  bishop,  whom  yoo  mean,  was  the 
man  commonly  called  Grostbead.  "  A  great  phHosophei^  excellently' 
well  seen  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a  reader  of  divinity  in  the  tchoob, 
a  fiunous  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  a  man  of  holy  life  and  conveisation^ 
even  so  holy,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  clergy  of  France  and 
England,  there  was  not  such  another  among  the  prelates  of  that  time^ 
though  it  pleased  your  Pope  Innocentius  the  Fourth,  to  call  him  old 


1  Vir  in  divifii*  Scriptwto  tiacalafitor  doetu-i— Mp^tte  4c  boi .  ^■, ^-^ 

Tritbcm.  d«  Serlpt.  Zecles.  veibo.  HinaiMnu.  S  Ton.  U.  ad  aoo.  700.  Vvh,  S. 

SS.  HiDcmwos..  4Joh.  Otfbfl.  MieidU  Ifilt.  Bwatt.  ad  mmi.  tfD. 

5  nariiD.  ptg.  97-  6  D«  InfMUtarm  Epiaeoponim,  printed  at  BaiU,  aono  1M6« 

7  riorim.  cap.  1&  ftom.  5  ft  S.  e  lib.  hr.  de  Bom.  cap.  IS.  {^rioriiu.  pag.  88. 

10  Halo  nana  hnia  B«noni  Cardlaall  q«ia  Platans,  ftc  cradera.    £pUt,ad  Laotor.lbi.  10.  ia 

Faadc.  Rerum  aspctend.  ft  fagland.  11  Florim.  pag.  SB  ft  Sg.  Ropartaa  Epbe. 

ABd.~^«iiac«nqna  potalt  eseogitara  coavlcU  eat  emaetttna. 

It  Magaot  hatator mioMplm  liitioia  ft  Gf«cb  ad  plmuim  araditv,  laetar  in  11iaolo0» 
idnlit,  mdkator  in  popolo.  fte.  ICatth.  Paria.  Hiat.  Angl.  in  Hao.  f  U,  pM  1108.  *f  tlia 
K^i*MarMRdflgy,^i£d«  by  a  P«»piah  PriasU  Oetab.  Q.    Pkteted  ann.  iCoa 
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fool,  surd  and  absurd  companion,  and  to  tkr6aten  he  would  make  him 
a  i>j-word  and  an  astonishment  unto  the  world.    And,  to  say  trutls 
this  man  had  many  bickerings  with  the  Pof>e,  insomuch  that  in  one 
letter  '  he  signified  unto   him,  that  by  his  writs  with    (n<m  obstante  J 
he  brought  upon  the  world  a  Noah's  flood  of  mischiefk,  whereby  the 
purity  of  the  church  was  defiled,  and  the  quietness  of  the  commoa*- 
wealUi  hindered.     That,  by  his  reservations,  commendams,  provisions 
of  benefices  for  persons  who  sought  to  fleece,  and  not  to  feed  the  flock 
of  God,  he  committed  such  a  sin,  so  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  and  the  evangelists ;  so  hateful,  so  detestable,  so  abominable 
to  Christ  Jesus,  as  never  sin  was,  but  the  sin  of  Lucifer ;  nor  never 
shall  be,  but  the  sin  of  Antichrist,  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with 
the  breath  oi  his  nsouth  at  his  coming.     He  signified  unto  him,  tliat 
no  man  could,  with  a  good  conscience,  obey  any  such  mandates  as  he 
sent,  though  they  dime  from  the  highest  order  of  angpls.     For  they 
tended  not  to  edification,  but  to  the  utter  undoing  of  the  church* 
Are  these  the  lyes,  by  reporting  whereof  he  sought  to  revenge  hin^self 
upon  your  Pope  ?  Alas !  the  *  College  of  Cardinals  confessed  before 
the  Pope,  that  they  could  not  blame  him  for  writing  thus,  for  he  said 
fought  but  truth* 

Pttp.  *  Another  Englishman,  Mathew  Paris  by  name,  made  a 
hotch-potch  of  all  the  villainies  he  could  remember,  and  yet  he  hath 
uot  this. 

.  Frat,  Mathew  Paris,  indeed*  ttiUs  many  foul  tales  of  the  Popes 
and  the  Papists.  As  for  example :  ^  He  reports  bow  Saianas^  ^  oime 
CQntvbtrmm  uferwrum.  That  is.  The  devil  of  hell,  and  all  his  hellish 
crew,  writ  letters  gratulatory  to  the  whole  rabblement  of  fho  popish 
clergy,  acknowledging  their  kindness,  in  that,  following  their  pleasures, 
and  giving  over  preaching,  they  suffered  more  souls  to  go  to  hell  than 
^er  went  before*  . 

•  He  reports  how  Gr^ory  the  Seventh  set  the  whole  church  on  a 
hurry,  by  deposing  married  priests  from  their  priesthood,  and  forbid- 
ding the  laity  to  hear  their  service ;  because  he  had  no  precedent  for 
such  his  proceeding*  and  because,  as  some  thought,  it  was  an  unad^ 
vised  part,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers,  who  wrote 
that  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  by  the  invisible  working  of  the  spi- 
rit, have  like  cflect,  whether  they  be  administered  by  good  or  bad 
men,  Uc. 

*  He  reports,  how  a  cardinal  legate,  at  a  council  held  in  London, 
inveighing  agains(  priests  Lemans,  was  taken  the  same  night  after  in  bed 

'  with  a  whore. 

'  He  reports  how  Germanus,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  signified 
unto  the  cardinals  of  Rdme,  that  the  Grecians  stumbled  much  at  this, 
that  the  cardinals  desired  to  be  accounted  his  disciples^  who  said : 
silver  and  gold  I  have  none,  and  yet  were  wholly  set  upon  gathering 
of  silver  and  gold. 

1  Aptid  Matth.  Pferis,  pag.  ii6l.  t  Ufc  t»ra  fatMmar,  rara  tiipt  qoa  dieit»  uid  tiM 

cardiiuai.,Matth.  Paris,  pag.  iXfit.  3  fmporo  ora  altar  Aaglu  nomioe  Matth.  Ftofo. 

onne  iDjuriaruin  ganus  cooftaTit.    Florim.  o«p.  10.  pag.  99»  4  Ifist.  Asgl.  tn  QiiU. 

Cooqvest.  ana.  lQ9S.pag  10.  SIM.  aoA.  lOTS*  -^fn  Km*  i«*4sao. 

1125.  pag.  99.       7  la  Has.  Dl.  pag.  617. 
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'  He  repoitft,  how  the  Pope  enjoined  by  xme  mandate  to  the  bishops 
of  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury,  that  they  should  provide  for 
three  handic*d  Romans,  in  beneticcs  next  vacant,  and  they  should 
give  no  benefice,  till  they  had  provided  for  so  many  coinpetently. 

*  He  reports,  how  Hugh,  the  cardinal,  bragged,  when  Innocentius 
departed  Sr^hn  Lyons,  that  whereas  there  were  four  stews  at  his  coming 
ihitliery  he  had  left  ihero  but  one.  Marry  that  reached  from  one  end 
of  the  town  tu  the  other, 

^  He  reports,  how  the  Franciscans  and  Minorites,  by  command- 
ment of  the  JPppe,  appointed  all  sorts  aA  people,  young  and  old«  men 
'and  wow^n,  base,  and  nobie,  weak  and  strongs  sound  and  sicit;*  to  gp 
^r  the  recovery. of  the  Holy  Land.  And  yet  the  aext  day,  yeasorn^* 
times  the  saipe  hour,  for  money,  they  dismissed  them  again. 

*  He  re4M>rts  how  Pope  Innocentius  W,  stirred  up  the  Chiastiaa 
f»ople  of  BiuUint  and  Flanden,  to  war  a^inst  Conradus  the  Empe* 
ror,  promiaiiig  them,  for  their  labour,  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins.  Yea, 
he  promised  such  warriors  not  only  forgivent^ss  of  sins  Sot  their  own 

use,  but  forgiveness  of  sins  for  their  parents  also.  The  fathers  luid  mo" 
theis  of  »ttch  as  warred  against  Conradus,  had  all  their,  sins  forgiven 

tbem,  as  well  as  the  warriors  themselves. 

These  and  oiany  such  like  tales  he  tells  by  the  Pope,  which  the^ 
truth  itsejf  forced  him  to  do.     But  he  meddles  not  wiUi  any  thing 
which  «iras  done  by  any  pope,  within  one  thousand  yean  after  Christ. 
Aad  therefore  no  marvel,  though  he  spoke  nothing  of  Pope  Joan* 

Pap.  *  John,  of  Calabria,  a  man  famously  known  Sot  a  railer 
against  tbe  popes*  spoke  nothing  of  this, 

Proi.  John,  of  Calabria  '  lold  our  Kiog  Richard  the  Fint,  that 
Auticrist  was  as  then  born  in  Rome,  and  that  he  should  be  made  pope* 
^  John,  of  Calabria,  was  generally  reputed  a  prophet,  and  a  man  of 
great  learning.  Yet  John,  of  Calabria,  was  so  far  from  railing  against 
your  popes,  diat  (if '  Bellarmine  say  true)  he  spoke  very  honourably 
of  theia.     And  therefoie  his  silence,  in  this  case,  doth  not  help  you. 

P^,  *  Yea,  but  Danles,  the  Italian  poet,  would  surely  have 
touched  this  story,  if  he  had  heard  any  inkling  of  it. 

Proi,  Why  so?  Dantes  found  fault  ooly  with  six  of  your  popei^ 
vis.  with  Anastasius  II,  Nicholas  III,  Boniface  VIII,  Clement  V,  John 
XXII,  and  Celestine  V,  as  **  Bellarmine  notes.  Whereby  it  is  pUi^p 
that  be  never  purposed  to  rave  up  all  the  filth  which  he  found  written 
of  your  popes.  Questionless,  he  might  well  have  heard  of  this,  for^' 
he  lived  after  Martians  Polonus,  and  in  Martinus's  days  the  report  at 
this  was  common.    Have  you  any  more  to  say  ? 

Pap,  "  Yea*  And  not  only  the  Latin  writers,  but  even  dte  Greek 
historiographersy  Zonaras,  Ctnlrenus,  Curopalatas,  and  others,  that 
wrote  before  Martinus  Polonus,  of  matters  concerning  the  Latin 

*  L'?.**^'  "*•  P^-  71s  ad  UB-  l«40k  S  ID  Hen.  m.  ad  aim.  1S5J.  pH*  1S89. 

Sfo  ll^a.  m.  «d  ana.  ie49.  p«g.  lOkT-  Sc  510.  St  757.  4  tu  Hra.OI.  p«s.  ISOQ.  ad 

•Att-  USl.  0  PluriB.  cap.  10.  pag.  SQ.  6  Bogtr  Hov«d.  Annal.  par» 

PMterior  jo  Rich.  |.  p«g.  988.  7  F^aMvio.  Apparat.  sacar,  verb.  CyriUoa  Camelila. 

"Append,  ad  Lib.  da  Samao  Pan* cap.  11.  9  Florin.  Loco  citato. 

»  K  ^?^'''  »i  I^  de  a«lala^  PonU^can.  u.  ix  pukuu  Daata  a&tii|Bor.  Ml.  il4d. 
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cburch  in  those  days,  and  were  no  friends  to  the  same*  and  wouI<i 
have  been  content  with  sach  an  advantage  against  it,  write  nothing 
thereof  at  all.    Which  is  an  evident  proof  there  was  no  such  matter. 

Frot.    What!  an  evident  proof? 

Pap.  *  Yea,  an  evident  proof,  which  you  may  perceive  by  Sut- 
cliffe's  answer  to  father  Parsons  (as  he  calls  hiro) ;  ibr  he  never,  I  war* 
rant  you,  so  much  as  once  names  these  Greek  historiograpiiers,  but 
suppresseth  that  cunningly,  or  rather  maliciouslj,  because  be  could 
frame  no  colourable  answer  unto  it. 

Broi.  Dr.  Sutcliffe  never  intoided  to  trouble  himtelf,  or  his  reader, 
with  laying  open  Parson's  foolery  in  efvery  particular.  Otherwise,  «»• 
sure  yoursdf,  he  would  not  have  passed  by  this.  For  it  is  a  matter  <^ 
no  great  cunning  to  shape  this  argument  its  answer.  F<»r  tnU  me, 
had  not  you  once  a  pope  calted  Mark,  who  sat,  as  diven  of  your 
own  *  histories  note,  two  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days)  And 
had  you  not  another  pope  called  M arcellus,  '  who  sat  above  five 
years? 

Tap.    We  had.    But  what  of  that? 

Trot.  Your  ^  Pontacus,  and  *  Genebrard  confess  that  all  the  Greek 
writers,  in  a  manner,  omit  to  speak  of  the  former:  and  *  that  all  the 
Greek  writers,  without  exception,  omit  to  speak  of  tin  latter.  Now 
if  you,  notwithstanding  their  passing  by  of  those,  be  yet  penuaded 
that  these  were  popes,  why  may  you  not  rest  persuaded  that  Uiere  was 
a  Pope  Joan,  though  they  do  pass  by  ber,  and  write  not  one  veoid  of 
her?  I  hope  you  believe  many  things  whereof  they  write  nothing*  W& 
read  in  your '  legend,  yea  in  your '  mass  books,  that  Ueraclios  the 
Emperor,  when  he  would  have  entered  in  by  the  gate,  by  which  our 
Saviour  went  to  his  passion,  clad  like  a  king,  with  the  cross  ^on  hts 
shoulders;  that  he  w^  miraculously  hindered,  and  could  not  get 
thorough,  till  he  had  cast  off  his  princely  attire,  and  put  off  his  hose 
and  his  shoes.  Do  not  you  believe  this?  I  am  sure  you  do.  Yet^ 
Gretser  acknowledgeth,  that  the  Grecians,  such  as  Cedrchus  and  Zo« 
naras,  write  nothing  of  this,  professing  that  he  likes  it  never  a  wit  the 
worse  for.  their  silence.  For  they,  ps  he  further  notes,  omitted  many 
other  matters  of  truth,  whereof  no  man  doubts,  But  how  know  you, 
that  no  Grecian  ever  writ  of  such  an  accident  ?  It  seems  that  they  did ; 
because  Chalcocondylas,  a  Grecian,  of  later  years,  hath  writ  thereof, 
as  before  I  have  shewed  you.  And  ^  Barlaam  the  Greek  monk  al- 
ludes thereto.  For,  from  whence  could  they  have  it,  but  from  the 
Grecians  his  aiicestors?  You  must  bring  more  evident  praof  then  this 
is,  or  else  you  will  never  persuade  ony  i|iai|  of  sense  and  reason  ^  that 
the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  which  is  comiiiended  to  us  by  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  is  fabulous. 

Fop.    ^^  Why,  but  Hermannus  Contractus,  and  Conradus  Abbas 
Urspeigensis,  and  others  more,  write  nothing  of  this  Joan  of  yours. 

1  B.  C.  in  hU  dolefol  kii«ll  of  Thonui  B«ai.  book  U.  pt|e  S96.  >  ?I»^*  «>«  ^^^ 

Pont.  Id  Vita  Mv.    Flom'HisL  ad  aan.  Sil.  3  Pitt,  in  Viu  MmpmII.  I.  Onupb.  in 

Chraa.  ad  ann.  90*.  4  Lib.  ii.  ChroMgr.  5  Oliroiiol.  lib.  iii. 

6  Pontac  Sc  0«cb.  Loda  citatis.  7  Aarw  LeKcad.  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  CroM. 

S  Braviar.  Ron.  in  Officio  Exattat«  S.  Cnids.  9  lib,  i.  da  Craca,  cap.  ST*  P«S<  170^ 

IP  pcPnps  Ptiacipata,  cap  l^  IX  K.  D.  Pag.  SGS. 
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Ffwi^    And  what  of  tliat  ^  WiU  you  conclude  thereupon,  that  theicr 
w«s]M«er  any  such  woman  pope?  Tell  me  in  good  earnest,  do  ai^n* 
meotiy  taken  from  authoiity  of  a  few  men,  bold  negatively  ?  Is  it  a 
^ood  argument,  St.  Paul,  St.  Luke,  and  Seneca,  do  not  say  diat  Pe^ 
terwas  at  Rome:  ergo^  Peter  was  not  at  Rome?  BeUarniine  dehies 
this  argument.    Respondeo^  saitb  '  Bellannine:  *  Nihil  cbncludt  ex 
ii|;ttmeiisia  ab    authoritate    neg^tiv^.    Non    enim  sequttur,    Lucas^ 
Paiiiw,  St  Seneca  non  dicunt  petrum  fuisse  Rome,  igitur  non  fuit  Pe» 
inis  Romm.     Non  enim  isti  tres  omnia  dicere  debuerunt  t  &  plus  cr»* 
ditur  tiibua  tettibus  affirmantibus,  quam  mille  nihil  dicentibus;  modo 
isti  nonnegent,  quod  alii  affirmant;'  that  is,  I  answer,  negative  ai^ 
^amenta  ate  nought  worth.    For  it  follows  not,  that  St.  Peter  was 
newer  at  Rome,  because  St  Luke,  St.  Psul,  and  Seneca,  do  not  report 
that  he  vaa  at  Rome.    For  these  three  were  not  bound  to  report  aU 
that  was  tnae.    Besides,  three  witnesses,  speaking  to  a  cause,  deserve 
moie  dtdit  than  a  thousand  who  stand  mute,  not  denying  that  which 
i»  witnessed. by  the  three.    And  in  anotho:  place,  Certe,  saith  *  Bel- 
Jsnnine,  *  Magis  ciedi  debet  tribus  testibus  affirmantibus,  quam  in§- 
nitis  nihil  dicentibus;!'  that  isy  verily  a  man  should  rather  beueve  thsse 
witnesses  speaking  to  a  cause,  than  ioinitey  who  neither  speak  pro  nor 
AM.    AgaMit  tell  me  whether  Dennis,  bishop  of  Athens,  was  not  af- 
terwaids  biahcm  of  Ptris ;  though  Ado,  bishop  of  Triers,  in  Germai^t 
and  Sttidas,  a  Ureck  writer,  make  no  mention  of  that  his  second  bish* 
<)pnck?  Yoor.Lipomanus  resolves  upon  Metaphrastes,  and  one  Michael 
^yi^lns't  word,  that  Dennis  was  bishop  of  Paris,  though  Ado  and 
Saidasspeak  not  of  it.-    Their  passing  it  over  ia  silence  doth  not  pre- 
judice Metaphrastes  and  Syngelus's  report,  who  say  he  was  bishop  of 
Paris,  in  *  Lipomaous^s  opinion.    And  why  then,  though  these  and 
nany  more  aay  nothing^of  Pope  Joan,  might  there  not  be  such  a  pope^ 
noce  as  many,  and  as  learned  as  they,  do  reckon  her  amo^g  the 
popes;  *  Mmeron,  one  of  your  prime  Jesuits,  notes,  that  when  one 
histonasi  reports  a  matter,  and  another  passeth  it  by,  the  lattes'ssilence 
doth  not  prejudice  the  truth  of  the  other  historian's  relation :  *  £a 
lex  apud  historiographos  obaervatur  (saith  he)  ut  quando  unus  ex  duo» 
htts  histtxicis  aliquid  affiroMt,  quod  alius  supprimit,  non  deioget  affir- 
>D«nti  qoi  tacet. 

P^k  *  Yea,  but  there  are  in  the  PopeTs  libmry  six  or  seven  tables 
^  P^poiy  wfaereia  these  isao mention  of  her. 

Proi.  And  what  of  thatf  Tour  pope's  library  is  compared  by  *  Ba« 
'ooitts  to  a  DrawHiet,  which  gathers  together  good  and  bad.  Your 
Pope's  libmry  hath  in  it  books  of  all  sorts,  approved,  disproved;  pro* 
fitable.  Unprofitable.  '  It  hath  counterfeit  and  forbidden  books,  as 
«<^U  as  books  of  better  reckoning.  They  are  simple  people  (as  we 
read  in  '  Baronius)  who  believe  reports  the  rather,  for  that  they  are 

»^^'  ^'-  ^  B«m.  Foot  cap.  a.  viSe  lib.  IL  dtt  mdiilR.  oip.  SO.  S  LUfc  i.  d«  Bxtrmft 

y t>^B«.  cq).  &  3  Tom. i.  de $»act  Hist.  PisfaU  in  WtftfilBm  &  Moojfli  p«r  M ft- 

tiHpbnit«a.  4  Frolcf  oro.  vL  ia  Eva&g.  ft  0Dii|ih.  ft  Hardteg  lodi  aupri 

{*w  Q  Omois  eopioM  Blbliotheca  (lo  particular  he  maant  tha  Vatican)  rafert  rtnl* 

iitadijwm  Mfeoa  misac  in  mare,  cy  omnl  ganere  pitdnm  congragantis.  boooa  ft  malna  cenliD«na, 
librae  probatoi  &  improbaUM,  utilat  9c  iiitttllas  stanul  amptexaas,  aalth  Baron.  Annal.  ton.  TiU. 
•dMa.  Cot.  nom.  M.  f  Rotk.  Biblioth.  habat  Ubtoa  tmn  f  oppo^tM,  turn  t«. 

P'VMinicctionla.   Cope,  D^of.  4.  cap.  19.  p«f.  507.  .    8  Loco  rapra  dtato. 
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la  be  IbaiKl  in  books  which  arc  in  the  Fein's  libniy.  Yet,  Mqipcve 
th«ae  seven  tables  be  of  the  best  note,  will  you  yield  thus  much  to 
m%  t&at  he  who  is  numbered  in  these  seven  tables,  or  at  l^ast  in  m 
many,  as  authentical  as  these,  as  a  pope,  was  a  pope  ? 

Pap*  No,  not  I.  For  I  know  that  Leo  the  Eighth  is  numbered  as 
a  pope  in  *  many  tables,  and  in  *  some  oi  those  seven,  if  not  in  them 
•U.  And  yet  I  am  of  *  Baronius's  mind,  that  Leo  the  Eighth  ws»  »n 
intruder  and  an  usurper;  and  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  csdled  a 
pope.     But  why  asked  you  of  me  this  question? 

Proi,  If  this  be  no  good  ai^gument,  Leo  the  Eighth  is  numbered 
among  the  popes  in  seven  table^  that  arc  in  the  Pipe's  library,  or  in 
saven  as  authentical  as  these  in  the  Popes  libiamry,  trgo^  JUeo  the 
Ei^th  was  a  pope:  what  reason  have  you  to  think  yours good^  which 
ii  Uib  in  efttrt :  Joan,  the  woman- pope,  is  not  numbeied  among  the 
popes  in  seven  tables,  which  are  in  the  Pope's  library:  ergo^  there  was 
no  such  Joan,  a  woman-pope?  If  seven  tables,  speaking  out  for  a  pope, 
do  not  convince  the  being  of  isuch  a  pope,  why  should  their  .silenct 
eonvinee  the  not  being  oi  a  pope  ?  Might  they  not  as  well  leave  out 
one  who  had  been  pope,  as  put  in  one  who  never  was  pope  ? 

Bap.    But  why  should  they  have  left  her  out  ? 

Pni.  Partly  fir  her  sex's  sake,  because  she  was  a  woman  ;  and 
partly  in  regard  of  the  fiUhiness  of  her  fact ;  for  so  your  stories  note. 
And  this  need  not  seem  strange  to  you,  if  you  would  but  observe  that 
other  popes,  upon  other  occasions,  have  been  passed  by,  by  divers,  as 
DO  popes*  As  for  example :  Felix  the  Second  was  a  pope  and  martyr, 
as  Belliuinine  *  tehoheth.  For,  *  Felicem  11.  ut  papam  &  martyrem 
ecclesia  catholica-  veneratur,'  saith  Bellarmine.  And  he  sat  in  the 
popedom  one  year,  four  months,  and  two  days,  as  we  read  in  '  Pia» 
timu  Yet,  by  *  Gcnebrard's  confession,.  Marcellinus  omiu  to  speak  of 
him  hi  bis  chronicle,  because  be  was  suspected  of  heresy;  And,  for 
the  same  cause,  or  some  such  like  cause,  '  St:  Austin  and '  Qptatus 
mention  him  not  among  the  popes,  in  their  memorial  of  popes.  Nor 
yet  Bristow,  in  his  table  of  popes,  which-  is  printed  with  his  wisede> 
mauds.  In  like  manner,  that  one  Cyriacus  was  pope,  it  is  acknow^ 
ledged  by  *  divers.  Yet  it  is  mre  to  find  him  in  any  catalogue  of 
popes.  For,  as  a  **  great  papist  writeth, '  Iste  Cyriacus  in  camlogo  par 
parum  non  annumeratur,  quia  crodebsnt  ipsum  non  propter  devocio* 
nem,  sed  propter  oblectamentum  virginura  dimbisse  episoopatum/ 
Cyriacus  is  not  in  the  register  of  popes,  because  it  was  thought  he  left 
the  popedom,  not  for  devotion,  but  for  the  love  that  he  bare  to  certain 
wenches.  Or,  if  you  like  it  better,  that  Cyriacus  is  not  in  the  regis- 
ter of  popes,  *  Hoc  ex  indignatione  cleri  accidit,  pro  eo  quod  in  oidi- 
ne  dignitatis  suse  usque  ad  finem  permanere  nduisset.'    It  came  to 

1  Brittotr**.  printed  tritll  bit  Dcmaadt.  t  Onvpli.  Anaot.  ia  PIftt.  in  ViUa  Al«s- 

•ndh  UL  S  VoD  digniu  qai  PoDtifez  Danrretar»  sed  tntnitus  8c  occ«p»tor  potite 
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by  Ibis  iDcans,  that  the  clergy  were  angry  at  -him,  for  that  he 
woaM  not  continue  pope  till  his  death.  For  so,  some  of  you  say,  ble»» 
ted  Bernard  told  holy  Elisabeth,  irheo  she  desired  to  know  the  reason 
thereof.  Damatuc  the  Second  hath  his  place  in  *  nuuiy  popish  chio- 
Bicles  in  the  throng  of  popes ;  yet  there  are  *  many  on  the  other  side 
who  let  him  go  for  one  that  is  naught,  and  never  number  him.  And 
in  mach  like  sort  they  '  deal  with  others. 

Pufp.  *  If  Pope  Joan  were  omitted  for  the  filthiness  of  her  fact, 
why  was  that  dose-stool  reserved,  and  that  monument  of  hei^ 
whereof  you  told  me  before,  set  up  in  one  ol  the  high  streets  in  Bone  f 
For  the  stool  and  the  image  were  as  ly^e  to  continue  the  memory  of 
htr«  as  any  record  in  writing.  To  be  plain  with  ypo,  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  rid  your  hands  of  contradiction  in  this  point. 

Proi,     Well  enough.    For  may  not  some  be  of  one  opinion,  same  of 

another  ?  May  not  some  think  good  to  continue  the  memory  of  that, 

which  others,  for  shame  of  the  world,  would  have  forgotten  ?  *  Did 

pot  »ome  of  your  fejlow-papists  in  France  deny,  that  John  ChasteU 

was  taught   by  the  Jesuits  to  murther  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France^ 

because  they  were  loth  to  make  the  Jesuits  odious }  And  yet  did  not 

others  help  to  erect  a  pillar  of  stone  near  to  the  king's  palace,  whereby 

lo  much  was  notified  i  If  any  roan  should  affirm,  that  the  same  mai^ 

who  omitted  Pope  Joan  for  the  filthiness  of  her  fact,  erected  such  a* 

monument  of  her  in  the  streets,  and  prescribed  "Buoh  a  stool  to  be  kept 

for  such  a  purpose,  I  know  not  how  ho  could  deliver  himself  from 

contradiction.     But,  speaking  of  divers  men,  his  speech  hangeth  wett 

enough  together ;  there,  is  no  shew  of  contiadictiom  In  it.     For  further 

pix)of  whmof,  it  is  woHhy  your  consideration,  that,  when  Paul  the 

Third,  moved  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  (as  '  Harding  saith)  and  .desi^ 

ous  to  reform  the  church,  gave  charge  to  his  l^at  learned,  wiaeat, 

most  godly  and  aealous  men  that  he  knew,  four  cardinals,  three  bishopa, 

and  two  olJiers,  to  enquire  and  search  out  what  abuses  and  disorders 

were  in  the  church,  and  especially  in  the  court  of  Rcime ;  which  they 

did,  offering  up  unto  him  a  libel,  containing  the  sum  of  aU  their  ()r(^ 

ceediiig^     Some  thought  their  labours  worthy  of  rt^steriiig ;  othem 

.  thoQ^i  them  i^er  to  be  burnt,  which  appears  by  this,  that  the  libel 

il  printed  in  Crab's  edition  of  the  couna),  ohm  JS^l,  and  yet  pot 

into  the  Jadex  Ubrorum  prokUfiiorum^  by  Paul  the  Fourth  (one  of  thoao 

four  caidiiials  who  exhibited  it  to  Paul  the  Third)  and  left  out  of  Do- 

minicus  Nicolious's  edition  of  the  councils  at  Venice,  Auspiciis  SizCi 

Quinti,  in  the  year  1^85;  and  out  of  Severinos  Binnius'a  edition  at 

Colen,  1606. 

P^.  '  Yea,  but  give  me  leave  I  pray  you.  If  Pope  Joan  waa 
omitted  fi)r  the  filthincsa  of  her  fact,  yet  should  th^rc  have  been  meaf' 
tion  made  of  the  vacancy  oi  the  see,  for  that  time  she  was  pope^  or 
else  there  will  be  a  manifest  error  in  chronology. 


1  Plat  in  Tiu  Dnnasi  ft.    Polonns  io  Chrpa.  dm  aon.  1010.'  t  C«ai«iit  qodoqIU 

>^vpr^imer.Poitttflcc«  nfqa«q«Mi  naaierudftmjetM,  Mith  Plat.Joco  citato. 

1^  pnnted  aano  lOOt. 
^   ^, ,,^  _„  7BeUva.Xib.liL  4t 


ranc  inter  Pottttftcca  nfqa«q«Mii  nnoierudftm  etM,  Mitli  Flat,  loco  citato. 
3  Ftluc  IV.  toftte  Hii»»«Do  de  Vrbii  Epbcop.  Lib.  U.  In  Vita  Johan  1.  pac. 
i  Tlorim,  cap.  M.  pag.  IQO.    .  5  See  Le  FVaac**  Discoane^  pnn 
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Prd,    A  manifest  error  in  dhronology  ?  A  fool  absurdity,  indeed, 
to  miss  two  yean  in  reckoning!  But,  I  trow,  there  are  fouler  *  tiian 
this,  however  the  matter  will  be  salved;  for  Onuphrius  and    BtUtow 
reckon  two  hundred  and  thirty  popes  to  Gregory  the  Thirt>cntb,  and 
'  Genebmrd  two  hundred  and  thirty^Dor,  wheroas,  by  Platina^s  tuc^ 
count,  there  should  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  for  he  reckons,  to 
Paul  the  Second,  with  whom  he  ends,  two  hundred  and  twenty  Popes ; 
after  whom,  to  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  every  man  reckons   fifteen ; 
which  makes  up  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty*fivc :  yet  Ves- 
teganuSf  in  his  table  printed  at  Antwerp,  1590,  numbm  no  more  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty^one.    ^gain,  do  not  *  some  of  your  chronolo- 
gies record,  that  Euanstus  sat  thirteen  vears  f  Whereas  *  others  say  be 
sat  but  nine  years.     Dp  not  ^  some  of  them  say,  that  Dennis  sat  eleven 
years?  'Others  that  he  sat  but  two  years?  And  do  not  these  differ- 
,ences,  and  such  as  these  are,  whereof  we  have  spoken  before  in  ^Mtrt, 
argue  manifest  errors  in  your  chronologies?  If  no  further  inconvenien- 
cies  follow,  upon  Pope  Joan's  omission,  than  a  manifest  error  in  chro- 
nology for  that  space  she  lived,  we  may  well  enough  believe^  that 
aome  omitted  her,  not  for  that  she  was  not,  but  that  they  were  ashamed 
of  her ;  for  two  years  and  odd  months  break  no  square  in  your  cbro* 
nologies,  any  more  than  an  inch  with  a  bungling  carpenter. 

Pmp.  *  Yea,  but  no-body,  within  four  hundred  years  after,  men* 
tions  her  popedom ;  ^  imd,  is  it  possibly  that  all  writers  should  so 
conspire  together,  that  the  truth  thereof  eould  never  be  Certainly 
known,  till  four  hundred  years  after  ? 

Ptot.    You  lavish,  when  you  talk  of  four  hundred  years  after ;  for 

I  have  proved  unto  you  already,  by  the  books  that  are  yet  extant,  that 
it  was  known  sooner.  But,  suppose  we  had  no  writer,  who  lived 
within  four  hundred  years  of  Pops  Joan,  to  product  for  proofs  WiJl 
you,  in  that  respect,  deny  the  story ;  do  not  you  papists  eommend 
unto  us  may  stories,  as  true,  for  which  you  can  bring  us  no  proof  out 
of  any  writer  who  lived  within  four  hundred  yean  after?  '  You  tell 
us  of  an  image  of  Christ,  which  was  made  by  Nicodemus,  who  came 
to  our  Saviour  by  night,  for  fear  of  the  Jews;  and  of  it  you  report 
wonderful  things.  B^t  you  are  not  able  to  name  the  man  (shall  I  say, 
within  four  hundred  years  of  Nicodemus  ?  nay,  not  .within  six 
hundred  years  of  Nicodemu«)  who  writeth  any  such  thing. 
Again,  *  you  tell  us,  that  St.  Luke  drew  certain  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary :  but  '*  Theodoras  Lector  is  the  aneientest  man,  that  your  friends 
alledge  for  proof  of  this;  and  he  lived,  at  least,  five  hundred  yean 
after.  Thirdly,  "  you  write,  that  our  Saviour  Christ,  wiping  his  face 
with  an  handkerchief,  imprinted  his  image  therein,  and  sent  it  to  Agba- 
rus  for  a  token:  but  you  can  name  no  author  for  this,  but ''  Evagrius, 
who  '*  lived  six  liundred  years  after  Christ.    Fourthly,  **  the  most  of 

1  So  doth  MMtoDttt  de  Urbis  Eplicopb.  8  AnutM.  In  ViU  Eoaristi. 

3  Baron.  AnoaL  Tom*  u*  ad  ann,  181.  nom.  L  4  Ideni»  Tom.  iL  ad  ann.  872.  num.  Ct. 

5  Anaatas.  in  Vita  DionytiL  6  norim.  cap.  i*  Pms.  S.  7  D.  C.  id  hU  Doleful 

Knell  of  Thomas  Boll,  pag.  S^jS  and  896.  8  BelTarm.  lib.  ii.  do  ImaR.  cap.  la     * 

9  Idem.  loco  ciuto,  6t  Oretser.  de  Cruce,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  30  Lib.  \.  ColIecUneorum. 

II  Bellarm,  loco  cirato,  &  Baron.  Anntil.  torn.  i.  ad  ano.  Ghritti  Si.  num.  01. 

18  Lib.  iv.  cap  80.  IS  See  Barem.  Annal.  torn.  vtii.  Hd  ann.  90^.  num.  90. 

14  Bellann.  lib.  i.  de  Clericit,  cap.  9.  -  Pamolit  AnnoUt  in  Cypr.  'Bpi»t.  liL  num.  89>    Coreritts. 

da  roteauu  Rom.  ponwJib.  i.  cap.  IB.  Pet.  de  l^aUl.  ia  Caul.  SaocU  lib.  vUt.  cap.  AS. 
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>ou  hold  it  for  a  certain  tnitby  that  Adrian  the  Pope  was  content, 
Ihat  Charles  the  Great  should  nominate  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  other 
bishops  of  bis  dominions;  and  yet  there  are,  among  yourselves,  i^ho 
wriie/that  there  can  be  no  proof  made  thereof,  out  of  any  writer  who 
lived  within  four  hundred  years  of  Charles  the  Greaf  s  time. 

That  the  Vir^n  Mary  made  that  coat  of  our  Saviour's,  which  was 
without  scam,  our  '  Rhemists  teach ;  and  '  others  of  you  add  to  that, 
that,  as  our  Saviour  grew  in  height  and  in  breadth,  so  the  coat  on  his 
back  grew  :  do  you  think,  that  there  is  an  author  within  four  hundred 
years  after  our  Saviour^s  time,  that  tanght  so  } 

*  Turrian  reports,  and  *  Gretser  after  him,  lliat  the  apostles  made  this 
canon,  in  a  council  which  they  kept  lit  Antioch:  '  Ne  decipiantur 
ideles  ob  idola,  sed  pingant  ex  opposito  divinam  humanamque  manu« 
factaro  imperroixtam  effl^em  Die  veri,  ad  Salvatoris  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christ],  ipsiiisque  scrvorum,  contra  idola  &  Judseos;  neque  errent  in 
idolis,  neque  similes  sint  Judseis.'  That  is.  Let  not  the  faithful  people  be 
deceived  by  idols,  but  let  them,  on  the  contrary  part,  make  tne  image 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  both  God  and  man,  and  the  images  of  his 
servants;  and  let  them  not  be  deceived  by  idols,  nor  shew  themselves 
like  unto  the  Jews.  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  this  can  be  proved  to  be 
a  canon  of  that  council,  by  any  writer  within  four  hundred  years  of 
that  time.  Your  *  rabbins  alledge  *  two  councils,  the*  one  kept,  as  they 
lay,  in  the  yeAr  303,  the  other  in  the  ^ear  324 ;  both  sounding  much  to 
the  Pope's  praise,  and  advancing  of  his  authority;  bat,  for  any  thing  1 
read,  the  most  learned  among  you  can  bring  no  proof,  within  four 
hundred  years  after,  that  any  such  councils  were  then  kept.  Nicholas 
the  Fint,  who  lived  in  the  year  860,  is  the  first  whom ''  Bcllarminc 
names  for  that  purpose. 

tap.  *  Why,  what  say  you  to  our  ancient  English  histories  written 
in  ilw  Latin  tongue  ?  To  wit,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Henry  Hunting- 
ton, Roger  Hpveden,  Florentius  Vigomiensis,  and  Matthew  of  West- 
minster :  For  I  have  one  argument,  of  no  small  moment,'  as  it  secmeth 
to  mc,  taken  from  them,  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  fable  of  Pope 
Joan. 

Prof.  When  livcJ  these  writers,  from  whence  you  draw  your 
argument  ? 

.     Pffp.     The  ■•  first  four  lived  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  latwt  of 
them  three  hundred  years, 

Prot,  Fie,  Ave  hundred  years  ago! "  William  of  Malmsbury  conti- 
nue his  story  to  the  year  1143;  and  "Henry  Huntington  his  story 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  which  was  1154;  and  "Roger 
Hoveden  continues  his  story  to  the  year  1201 ;  which  argues,  that  the 
first  four  lived  not  6wc  hundred  years  ago.  But,  What  is  your  argu- 
ment out  of  them  ? 

1  Atttmt.  in  Job.  nz.  S^  in  Mnrr.  t  Rudolphnt  d«  Vito  J«sa,  Part.  IT.  e«p.  63. 

P- ni.  Col.  S.  3  Torrian.  Lib  I.  rootm  Mafd^bort.  cap.  jmv.  4  Grru^r,  lib.  II. 

^^^''v^  cap.i.  tnm.  i.  5  B«llarin.  Lib.  II.  de  Rpm.  Pont.  cap.  xsvi.   BaruQ.  Aanal. 

rS'*  '^  unorngfiS.  nom.  3S.  6  Coitctlinih  Romanum  8c  SynueisMDuni. 

.  V*-^  »«P«  «it»to.  8  N.  D.  Kani  «5.  pag.  39%.  Q  B.  C  student  in  divinitv, 

IB  hit  Dolettil  Kn«h  oTTbom.  Bell,  pnnted  X60T,  hb.  ii.  p»g.  9^,  commends  this  for  a  r^ry  «&» 
^!*^  «^unienL  10  N   D   num.  25.  11  Scriptit  Kistonarum  Libros  ad  an.  114tk 

■uth  Pau^^via.  Apparat.  aac  V«rSo,  Otfiiel.  Kalms.  but  by  the  book  Itaelf  (fol.  lOB)  it  U  plaio 
^  c«QtiaiMd  it  to  die  jear  1143.  18  Vide  Uiator.  Ltb.  yUi,  in  Fine.  13  Fol.  4&»»  b. 
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Pop.     No  one  of  them  all  makes  mention  of  this  pope, 

Prot,  Oh,  Is  that  your  argument?  Why,  I  say  to  t&at.  That 
our  English  histories  might  omit  her  upon  like  n?ason,  as  otbers  of 
other  countries  omitted  her,  for  her  8ex'«  sake,  and  for  the  filtbi»ess  of 
the  fact«     And  do  not  you  think  this  probable? 

Pap,  No,  by  no  means :  '  For  our  English  writers,  above  others, 
should  have  mentioned  her,  if  any  such  had  been. 

Prot.    And  why,  I  pray  you? 

Pap.  *  Because  King  Alfred,  living  in  Rome  when  Leo  the  Fourth 
died,  and  Benedict  III.  was  chosen,  must  needs  have  known  ah»o  I'ope 
Joan,  if  any  such  had  entered,  and  lived  two  years  and  a  half  between 
them. 

Prot.  How  know  you,  that  King  Alfred  lived  in  Rome  when  Pope 
Leo  died,  and  Benedict  was  chosen  ? 

Pap,  '  Because  we  read,  that  his  father  delivered  him  into  the  htmdf 
of  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth,  to  be  instructed  and  brought  up  by  him  i  and 
that  the  Pope  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  detained  him  there 
with  him. 

Prot»  That  Alfred's  father  sent  him  to  be  anointed  King,  and  that 
the  Pope  anointed  him  at  his  father's  motion,  we  read  *  indeed  ;  but 
that  his  £Either  delivered  him  to  Leo  to  be  instructed  and  brought  up  by 
him,  we  read  not  in  Malmsbury,  nor  Huntington,  nor  Hoveden,  nor 
Florentius;  nor  yet  that  the  Pope  detained  him  there  with  him:  But, 
perhaps  you  can  prove  he  staid  at  Rome,  though  it  be  not  recorded 
that  Leo  detained  him  with  him ;  now,  therefore,  let  me  hear  yoar 
argument. 

P(q).  *  That  Alfred  lived  in  Rome  some  number  of  years,  seemetb 
evident :  First,  for  that  he  returned  more  learned,  and  otherwise  better 
qualified,  than  any  Saxon  King  had  been  before  him. 

Prot.  This  argument  is  framed  out  of  your  fingers  ends,  and  not 
out  of  the  stories;  for  the  *  stories  mention  two  journies  which  Alfred 
took  to  Rome ;  the  former,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  in  the  year  853, 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  with  the  nobility :  The  second,  when  he 
was  six  years  old,  in  the  year  854,  in  which  he  went  in  his  father's 
company,  who  staid  in  Rome  a  year.  Now,  though  I  find  it  not  set 
down  in  particular,  that  he  returned  with  his  father,  yet  it  is  very 
likely  by  the  circumstances;  for  the  ^  stones  note.  That  he  was  always 
brought  up  in  the  King's  court :  And  it  is  without  all  doubt,  whenso- 
ever he  returned,  that  he  returned  not  better  learned,  nor  better  quali* 
fied ;  for,  at  twelve  years  old,  and  upward,  he  knew  not  a  letter  in  the 
book ;  which  the  *  stories  with  great  grief  report.  What  is  your  next 
argument? 

Pap.  *  That  Alfred  lived  in  Rome  some  number  of  years,  scemeth 
evident,  for  that  we  find  no  mention  of  his  acts  in  England  until  the 


1  K.  D.  p.994.  8  K.D.  p.  SgS.  S  V.B.  p.  SQi.  4  Rocvr  Bondn, 

Aunal.  Pan  prior,  pag .  SSt.  e«Ut.  Lond.  and  Flomtias,  in  Chron  ad  u^  8SS. 

5  N.  D.  p.  S95.  6  Hovcdeo.  k.  Flor«nUai  locis  duds.  f  la  Regio  Corto 

mmpet  insfpiirabiliter  natric4wtur»  miUi  Florcnt  lib.  citato,  p.  SOB»  de  Job.  Auer  EpiKop* 
ahjrrebuiDtnsis  in  Hist.  Alfredi,  pag.  J,  which  htotory  vm  printed  at  London,  lSff4,  widi'rhoiBa* 
Waltinglmm.  Q  V»Que  ad  IS.  Ktatis  aiuam,  proh  dolor,  Ulitoratiu  penaaasit.  imr.  tt 

Florant.  loe.  cit.  9  N.  D.  p.  905. 
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reig;n  of  his  third  brother,  Athetred,  in  the  year  871 »  at  the  fkmous  hat- 
tie  of  Reading  in  Berkshire,  fought  against  the  Danes. 

JPhtf.  Alfred  was  but  twenty-two  years  old  in  the  year  S71»  and 
tbenfore  no  marvel,  though,  being  in  England,  we  read  nothing  of  his 
&cts.  Yet,  not  to  speak  of  his  hawking  and  hunting  in  England,  in  liit 
younger  years, '  whereof  the  stories  speak  much,  we '  read  of  his 
marriage  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Reading,  and  of  his  going  to 
aid  the  King  of  Mercia  the  same  year;  so  that  this  proceeds  on  a  hht 
px>und,  as  doth  the  former :  Wherefore,  unless  you  have  better  argu« 
snems  to  disprove  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  you  may  prove  yourself  a 
fbu),  but  never  it  a  fable. 

Pap.     I  am  able  to  prove  it  a  fable ;  '  for  our  foresaid  writers  dxy 
not  only  not  make  any  mention  of  Pope  Joan,  that  came  between  Leo 
the. Fourth  and  Benedict  the  Third,  but    do  expresly  exclude   the 
nme,  by  placing  the  one  immediately  after  the  other,  and  assigniti^ 
tbem  their  distinct  number  of  years  beforementioned,  to  wit,  eight  years, 
and  three  months  to  Lpo,  and  two  years  and  six  months,  immediately 
following,  to  Benedict  the  Third. 
Proi.     Who  is  your  first  witness  of  the  truth  of  this? 
Pap,    ^Malmsbury  in  Fastis  Reg.  &  Episcop.  Angl.  847  &  855* 
Proi.     Where  might  a  man  sec  that  book  of  Malmsbury's?  for  I 
never  read  nor  heard  before  of  any  such  book  made  by  him.    True  it 
is,  that,  in  the  end  of  Malmsbuty,  Huntington,  Hbveden,  Ethelwerdus, 
and  Ingulphus,  *  which  are  all  printed  in  one  volume,  there  is  such  a 
treatbe;  but  that  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  set  them  oat: 
^h  was  not  marie  by  Malmsbury ;  you  may  as  well  say,  that  Malmsburj 
made  the  *  Index  rerum  it  verborum,'  which  follows  alter  it.   But  who 
tt  your  next  witness  ? 

Pap:    *  Florcntius  in  his  Chronicle. 

Prot,  Doth  Florcntius,  in  his  Chronicle,  f^ve  eight  years  and  three 
months  to  Leo  ?  Now,  for  shame  of  the  world,  leave  lying.  Florentius 
notes,  that  Leo  began  his  papacy  853,  and  Benedict  the  Third,  858 ; 
whereby,  it  is  apparent,  tha^  in  Florentius's  opinion,  Leo  sat, but  ^ve 
years ;  so  is  it  apparent,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Benedict  sat  five  years ; 
for  Benedict,  according  to  Florentius's  reckoning,  began  858,  and 
NicBolas,  hb  next  suc^cessbr,  began  868.  Now,  from  858  to  863, 
there  cannot  be  fewer  than  five  years ;  so  that,  in  prosecuting  this 
argument,  which  is  of  your  own  devising,  you  have  scarce  spoken  one 
true  word. 

Ptqf,    ^  I  pray  you  tell  me  how  they  called  this  Joan,  when  she 
read  publickly  in  the  schools  at  Rome. 
Proi.    They  call  her  John.     How  else  ? 

Pap.    What ;  John  ?  And  was  she  called  John  after  her  election  to 
lo  the  popedom  too? 
Prop,     Yea,  Why  not? 
Pap^    'That  is  not  likely.;  for  Sergius,  a  few  years  before,  had 

1  ICatth.  W«tai.  TtorM  Hist  ad  tn.  ATI.  foL  245.  fi  Matth.  WMtm.  Ub.  dUto,  ad  an. 
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bfoVgbt  in  a  laudable  cnstom^  tbat  the  pope  elect  should  not  step   cat 
of  the  conclave,  before  he  had  changed  hia  proper  name. 

Prat.  Indeed  there  are '  who  say,  that,  because  Sergius  had  a  filthy 
name  before  his  election,  to  wit,  the  name  of  Swine's-snout,  he  changed 
U  after  his  election. 

Fap,  '  Yea,  but  they  who  say  so,  are  greatly  deceived ;  for  Swine's- 
snout  was  not  his  proper  name,  but  the  simame  of  a  noble  family, 
whereof  he  was  descended. 

Frptw  So  are  they  greatly  deceived,  who  say  that  he  changed  his 
proper  name ;  for,  *  ex  paterno  nomine  a  principio  Sergius  est  appella- 
tus ;'  from  his  birth  he  was  called  Sergius,  after  the  name  of  his  father, 
as '  Baronius  notes.  The  first  who  changed  his  name  was  *  Sergius  the 
Third»  and  yet  not  for  the  filthiness  of  bis  name,  but  in  reverence  to 
Sl»  Peter:  '  Cum  enim  ille  Petrus  vocarctur,  inJignum  putavit  se 
?Qcari  eodem  nomine,  quo  Christus  primum  ejus  sedis  pontificem, 
p^incipem  apostoiorum,  ex  Simone  Petrum  nominaverat.'  For,  his 
name  being  Peter,  he  thought  it  was  not  meet  that  he  should  be  called 
by  that  name,  whereby  Christ  called  the  first  bishop  of  that  see,  even 
the  prince  of  the  apostles^  whose  name  he  changed  from  Simon  to  Peter, 
as  we  read  in  Baitmius,  in  the  same  place. 

P<^.  I  never  heard  this  before;  but  I  like  it  the  better,  if  it  be  in 
Baronius,  for  '  I  cannot  say  too  much  good  of  that  man :  Marry,  I 
rather  thought  you  wo^ld  have  taken  exception  agiainst  me,  in  respect 
t^at  Platina  ascribes  this  custom  of  the  popes,  in  changing  their  names, 
to  John  the  Twelfth,  who,  being  called  Octavian,  bcforb  his  papacy, 
thought  that  name  too  warlike  for  him,  after  he  was  made  pope,  and 
therefore  took  the  name  of  John.  Now  I  could  easily  have  replied 
>  unto  this ;  for,  besides  that  Platina  speaks  amiss  in  many  other  points, 
it  is  not  likely,  that  John  the  Twelfth  made  any  conscience  by  what 
name  he  was  called,  seeing  he  lived  as  licentiously,  after  he  was  pope, 
as  before. 

Frot.    You  have  your  learning  at  the  second  hand :  Have  you  not  f 

Pc^*  I  have  this  out  of  Florimondus,  I  confess:  But  what  of 
that? 

Prot  Your  learned  masters  deceive  yon,  and  especially  Floripson- 
dus ;  for  '  Platina  is  one  of  them  who  ascribes  the  original  of  this  papal 
custom  to  Sergius  the  Second ;  tor  which  he  is  reproved  by  Onuphrius. 
Onuphrius,  and  not  Platina,  ascribes  the  original  hereof  to  John  the 
Twelfth:  'Johannem  hunc  XII.  primum  esse  inveni  qui  nomen  in 
pontificatu  mutarit,'  ^  saith  Onuphrius.  '  Nam,  cum  antea  Octavianus 
vocaretur,  gentili  nomine  omisso,  tanquam  parum  majestatt  &  religioni 
pontificis  idoneo,  se  Johannem  appellavit;'  that  is,  John  the  Twelfth 
was  the.first,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  who  changed  his  name  when  he  was 
made  pope;  whereas,  before,  he  was  called  Octavian,  he  left  that 

1  Fuels.  T«aip.  ad  aoo.  84*.  folyd.  Vitp  d«  Invent.  R«mm.  Ul».  |v.  cap.  x.  Joh.  Stella  iu 
vit  Pont  In  Sergio  ii.  8  Florim.  ibid.  S  Anoal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  844-  nam.  1. 

4  He  vonld  have  laid  Sergius  the  Fourth,  as  appeareth,  Annal.  torn.  xi.  ad  an.  IOO9. 

0  Baronii  laadsndi  fioea  prorsus  in^rnio  natiuni,  Florim.  cap.  xxii.  num.  6.  Kon  ignoro 
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kefttbenisii  namey  as  little  beseeming  the  Pope's  majesty  and  religm,. 
and  called  himself  JohiL 

Pap.    Onuf)hrius  must  pardon  me^  though  I  believe  him  not  in  this, 

Prui,  Yet  Onuphrius»  in  '  Floriroondns's  opinion,  was  a  roost  paii^ 
fol  antiquary:  But  what  if  Baronius  say  as  much^  Will  you  not 
beliefe  him  for  Baronius's  sake  ? 

Pap,  How  can  Baronius  say  so  much,  if  you  wronged  him  not 
before,  when  you  told  me^  that  he  referred  this  custom  of  changing 
nmn  to  Seq^ius  the  Third  ?  If  Sergius  the  Third  begun  it,  then  not 
JobQ  the  Twelfth  :  If  Jobn^he  Twelfth  begun  it,  then  not  Sergius  the 
Third.  ^ 

Pna.  I^pok  you  and  Baronius  to.  that,  how  both  tales  will  hang 
together;  but  assure  yourseV^^  Baronius  saith  both :  For,  notwitfastand«» 
ing  the  former  assertion,  ccming  to  speak  of  John  the  Twelfth,  he 
useih'  these  words:  Hie  revera  primus  inventus  qui  routavit  sibi 
nomen,  ut  qui  ex  Octaviano  vocari  voLuerit  Johannes^  pro  mutata,  noa 
exuta  tyrannide.  Nam  qui  dictus  est  a  patre^  ob  temporale  urbit 
dominium,  Octavianus;  ob  spirituale,  nomine  Johannes  appeltari 
idcircQ  voluit,  vel  quod  eo  nomine  ejus  patruus  Johannes  xi.  Papa  sit 
appellatus;  vel  ut  in  nomine  saltem  bene  posset  audire  in  adulatoris 
acclamationibus,  qui  bus  male  usurpatum  proferri  soleret  sacrum  illud 
etoquium  (fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  cujus  uomen  erat  Johannes:')  that 
is,  This,  in  truth,  is  the  first  who  changed  his  name,  who  of  Octavian 
vould  needs  be  called  John ;  and  not  for  that  he  meant  to  leave  hi* 
tyranny,  but  for  that  he  resolved  to  use  another  kind  of  tyranny :  For 
he,  who  was  called  by  his  father  Octavian,  in  respect  of  his  temporal 
authority  in  the  city,  would  now,  in  respect  of  his  spiritual,  be  called 
Mn;  either  for  that  his  uncle,  John  the  Eleventh,  was  called  so,  or 
for  that  he  desired  to  hear  well,  at  least  for  his  name's  sake,  whilst,  in 
clawing  and  fawning  acclamations,  the  people  fondly  applied  unto  him 
that  good  speech .  *  There  was  a  man  that  was  sent  from  God,  whose 
i^ame  was  John.'  Thus  Baronius.  Have  you  not  another  question  to 
ask? 

P^.    'Yes.     Who  was  Pope  Joan*s  father? 

^rot.    What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

P^.  Much :  *  For  the  histories  expresly  set  down  who  was  the 
&ther  of  Linus,  of  Cletus,  of  Clemens,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
P<>pes:  And  would  they  not  have  done  as  much  for  her,  if  she  had 
been  pope? 

^rot.  It  is  false,  that  the  histories  expressly  set  down  the  fathers  of 
*11  the  rest  of  the  popes;  for,  by  the  histories*  you  cannot  tell  me  who 
^  the  father  of  Higinus,  or  Dennis,  or  of  John  the  Nineteenth,  and 
^  I  will  prove  untx)  you  by  the  histories;  for  in  •  them  we  read, 
"*^  'Higini  genealc^a  n6n  inveniturj'  No  man  knows  of  what 
P^i^tage  Higinus  was.     And  *  Dionysii  generationem  invenire  non 

t  Ouphriit  astimHatis  Mncrutator  dilig«nt>tiinn«f  Florin,  ctp.  zxL  oum.  6.  , 
Pi!7^^  *•  *»»^-  •d  •»»•  9M-  nuni.  4.  S  QoUaam  hujua  Pseudopootificu  pater.  &c.  f 
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potaimos/  we  could  not  find  out  Dennis  the  Popc^s  ancestors.    AacS 

*  Johan.  xix.  cognomen  &  patria  ignoratur  i  It  is  unknown  of  what 
sirname,  or  country,  John  the  Nineteen^  was.  Again,  in  the  ^  hxsta^ 
lies,  it  is  expresly  writtMV  that  Urban  the  Fourth  was  begotten,  '  esc 
patre  sutove  veteranientario ;'  that  is  of  a  cobler«  That 'John  the 
Twenty-second  was  *  filius  veteraraentarii,  rcsarcitoris  videlicet  solea* 
rum  i  that  is,  the  son  of  a  botcher.  That  *  Benedict  the  Eleventh 
was  *  filius  lotricis  pauperculs,  the  son  of  a  poor  laundress.    That 

*  Benedict  the  Twelfth  was  *  molitoris  filius,' the  son  of  a  miUer.    That 

*  Sixtus  the  Fourth  was  the  son  of  a  mariner.  That  "^  Adrian  the  Sixth 
was  a  clothworker's  son,  or  else  a  brcwei^s.^  That '  Sixtus  Quintus  was 
a  base  and  beggarly  fellow's  son,  even  the  son,  as  is  said,  of  a  swineherd. 
But  what  the  names  of  these  men's  fathers  were,  that  is  not  expresly 
written;  you  may  peruse  many  histories^  and  find  nothing  to  that 
purpose.  Your  Alexander  the  Fifth  *  confi?ssed,  *  Se  nee  parentes,  nee 
fratres,  aut  aliquem  ex  agnatis,  cognatisve  suis  unc|uam  vidisse ;'  That 
he  never  saw  either  his  fiithcr  or  mother,  or  brother,  or  any  of  his 
kindred'.  And  can  you  toll  me  what  was  his  fathcr^s  name?  '•  Nihil 
tam  incertttm  inter  bistoriarum  scriptores,  quam  qui  fuerunt  parentes 
singulorum;'  There  is  nothing  more  uncertainly  set  down  in  histories, 
than  who  were  the  popes  fathers,  saith  Massonus. 

Fop,  Well,  sir,  to  be  brief  with  you,  I  prove, it  as  a  fable  thus: 
^  Either  this  Pope  Joan  was  young  or  old,  when  she  was  chosen.  If 
she  were  young,  that  was  against  the  custom  to  chuse  young  popes,  as 
may  appear  by  the  great  number  of  popes  that  lived  in  that  dignity, 
above  the  number  of  emperors  that  succeeded  often  in  their  youth. 
But,  if  she  were  old  when  chosen,  then  how  did  she  bear  a  child  pub- 
lickly  in  procession^  as  you  hereticks  affirm  ?  Answer  me  this :  For  to 
this  Sutcliffe  saith  nothing,  in  answer  to  Parsons,  as  he  calls  him.  And 
no  marvel,  for  nothing  can  with  any  colour  be  pretended,  as  B*  C 
assures  himself,  in  his  '*  doU'full  knell  of  Thomas  Bell. 

Frot,  I  deny  the  ground  of  this  your  reason,  to  wit.  That  this  Pope 
Joan  was  either  young,  or  old,  when  she  was  chosen.  For  "  learned 
men  divide  the  whole  course  of  man's  life,  not  into  youth,  and  old  age,. 
as  you  do;  but  into  pueritiam,  puberfatenif  adolescentiam,  juventntem, 
eonstaniany  mediamce^  Sf  ^enecCatem.  Now  middle  age  is  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-nine,  whereof  she  might  have  been,  and  so  neither  old  nor 
young:  For  I^eo  the  Tenth  was  chosen  Pope  at  thirty-ejaht  years  of 
age ;  for  he  was  not  forty-six  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  yet  he  sat 
as  Pope  eight  yt'ars,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days.  And  Gregory  the 
Ekvcnlh,/tfi>  dum  eligebatur  in  papam  forsitan  circa  35  a/inos,  was 
about  thirty-five  years  old,  as  "  ThcK)doricus  de  Niem  and  '*  Massonus 
witness.    Again,  she  might  have  been  chosen  young,  for  any  custom 

I  Joh.  Stdia  dfl  Viti«  ?ont.  in  Job.  xix.  ad  iinn.  999.  S  Onnph.  Annot.  in  Flat  in  vita 
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yon  papists  have  to  the  contrary.     For  Boniface  the  Ninth,  as  ^  some 
write,  erat  iEtuu/rum  34,  dum  eUgebatur  in  papatn,  was  but  thirty-four, 
when  he  was  chosen  Pope :  And  *  Innocent  the  Third  was  but  thirty* 
Yoa,  she  might  have  been  one  of  the  youths  of  the  parish :  For  (not  to 
speak  of  the  boy-pope,  I  mean,  Benedict  the  Ninth, '  who  was  chosen 
Pope  about  twelve  years  old :)  John  the  Thirteenth,  alias  Twelfth,  *  in 
jifKmii  Sf  Jlorida  cttate  creatur  pontifex^  was  made  Pope  when  he  was 
in  bis  prime  ;  that  is,  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  as  *  Baronius 
gath^reth  by  circumstances.     But  why  might  not  she  have  been  old, 
^nce  we  read,  that  old  women  have  borne  children  ?  *  Henricus  Suevus 
imperator  ex   uxore  quinquagcnaria  genuit   Fridericum   11/  *  saith 
Massonas  :   Henry  the  Emperor  begat  Frederick  the  Second,  of  his 
wife,  who  was  fifty  years  old.     Machutus  Episcopus  ortas  est  matre 
plusquam  sexagenaria,'  ^  saith  Petrus  de  Natalibus :  Bishop  Machutus*s 
mother  was  above  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare  him.     '  Hie  in 
Palatinatu   ante  annos  aliquot  vidi  meis  oculis,  &  vocatus  interfui 
partui  cujusdam  f'ceminx,  amplii^s  annos  56  natae,  quae  binos  mares 
enixa  est  eodera  partu,'* saith  Franciscus  Junius:  A  few  years  since,  I 
was  intnratcd  to  see  a  woman  in  this  country,  above  fifty-six  years  old, 
who  was  delivered  of  two  boys  at  a  birth.     N.  D.  whose  steps  you 
follow,  hath  one  good  property ;  for  he  is  always  like  himself;   he  is 
1M)  changeling:  He  began  with  lyes,  andgoeth  on  with  fooleries;    yet, 
in  giving  the  reason  why  it  was  not  the  custom  to  chuse  young  popes, 
he  shews  himself  most  a  fool.     For  the  multitude  of  popes  above  the 
emperors  came  not,  by  reason  of  their  age,  but  by  other  accidents.    In 
the  first  three  hundred  years,  while  the  popes  were  generally  good,  they 
were  cut  off  by  martyrdom.    For  though  it  be  not  true,  as  '  Onuphrius 
aotes  well,  that  all  the  popes,  from  Saint  Peter's  time  to  Sylvester, 
were  martyrs;  which  yet  is  confidently  avouched  by  '^some  papists:  It 
>s  true,  I  grant,  that  the  most  of  them  were  martyrs.     Now  in  succeed- 
ing times,  their  numbers  grew  the  greater  by  their  poisoning,  and  evil 
entreating  ^one  of  another.     If  you  peruse  diligently  the  stories  of  their 
lives,  you  shall  find,  that,  of  forty  popes  already  dead,  and  gone  to 
their  own  place,  there  was  not  one  that  sat  a  full  year :    You  shall 
find,  that,  within  the  compass  of  nine  years,  or  little  above, "  there 
^rere  nine  several  popes :    You  shall  find,  ^'  that  one  man,  in  thirteen 
yean,  poisoned  six  popes:  You  shall  find,  that  God  in  his  justice  cut 
them  off,  for  their  wicked  and  abominable  lives. 
I         liberius  sat  about  some  six  years,  "saith  Cardinal  Turrecremata, 
'      and  then  died  an  evil  death :  '  Mala  morte  precibus  sanctorum  extinq- 
I      tto  est.'    He  died  not  for  age,  but  with  cursing. 

Aiiastasius  the  Second  sat  two  years,  but  God  struck  him  suddenly 
for  his  naughtiness,  and  he  died.  Yea,  he  died,  some  say,  as  Arius  the 
srch-hereuck  died.    For,  *  Sunt  qui  scribunt  eum  in  lairinam  effudisie 
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1  lA  Gaul.  Sanct.  lib.  x.  cup.  64.  8  Annot.  Biblicia  in  Rotli  i.  edit.  nit. 

y.^Botat  in  Flat,  in  VtU  Hiipni.  !•  Briatov  in  hl»  Tabla  of  Popra. 

ntui^  'fKacnlM Tm^.  ad  ann.  9M.  IS  Ttain  BtaaoM  OwOiaalr in  v&tti 

'^^*^*^(»od.  U  SvBB.  da  Bwles.  lib.  iw,  part  i.  cap.  9, 
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iptestiHa«  dum  necessitati  naturas  obtemperat/  saith  *  Platina,  aiuf 
*  Johannes  Stella  the  Venetian. 

Clemens  the  Second  kept  the  popedom  but  nine  months,  not  for  that- 
he  was  old  when  he  was  chosen,  but  because  he  was  poisoned,  as  '  wm 
read  in  your  own  writers. 

Damasus  the  Second,  *  who  had  a  band  in  poisoning  this  Ckmens, 
kept  the  papacy  but  twenty-three  days,  not  for  that  he  died  of  age^ 
but  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  he  might  be  an  example  to 
others,  as  '  Pfatina  notes,  who  climb  to  that  dignity  by  bribery,  and 
unlawful  means,  to  which  they  should  ascend  by  virtue. 

Benedict  the  Sixth  reigned  but  a  year  and  an  half,  and  then  died, 
either  of  strangling,  or  famine,  in  close  prison,  as  we  read  in  the  aame 
Platina,  *  yea  in  ^  Baronius. 

Victor  the  Third  kept  the  papacy  but  one  year  and  four  montfasr 
and  died  pf  poison^  say  *  Platina,  *  Genebrard,  ''^  Charansa,  and 
"  Polonus. 

''  Pius  the  Third  died  within  a  month,  not  without  suspicion  of 
venom. 

John  the  Thirteenth,  alias  the  Twelfth,  "^  while  he  was  committing 
adultery,  was  slain :  Whethei  '*  thrust  through  by  some,  who  took  him 
in  the  act,  or  "stricken  by  the  devil,  historians  agree  not.  But  your** 
cardinal  takes  that  as  more  likely,  which  is  more  dreadful.  For, 
because,  saith  he,  the  life  of  Pope  John  was  detestable,  and  marvellous 
offensive  to  the  Christian  people,  therefore  Christ  himself  gave  out  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  him.  For,  while  he  was  abusing  a 
ceitain  man's  wife,  the  devil  struck  him  suddenly  into  the  temple  of 
his  head,  and  so  he  died  without  repentance. 

Boniface  the  Seventh  sat  but  seven  months,  and  a  few  odd  days,. 
and  then  the  beast  died,  saith  "  Krantius. 

Marcellus  the  Second  lived  but  twenty-two  days  in  the  popedom; 
not  for  that  he  was  full  of  years  when  he  died,  for  he  was  but  fifty-five 
years  old,  but  for  that  he  was  poisoned.  And,  which  is  strange,  it  is 
'*  observed,  that  he  was  poisoned,  because  some  thought  he  would  prove 
an  honest  pope. 

That  Sixtus  Quintus,  after  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  was  fetched 
away  by  the  devil,  by  whose  help  he  came  to  that  place;  ''Sir  Francis 
Breton,  a  moiik  of  the  order  of  the  Ceh^tines,  protested,  that  a  prior 
of  Saint  Bennet's  order  assured  him  at  Rome.  And,  *they  say,  your 
Jesuits  report  as  much  under-hand  in  Italy.  But,  to  end  this  point  in 
H  word,  *'  your  own  men  tell  us  in  plain  terms,  that  many  popes  were 

1  Plat.  In  Vita  AoMtaaii  IC.  t  De  Vit.  Pont  ad  ano  408.  3  OeMbrard. 

Chrouel.  lib.  W  ad  anir.  1046.    JEneM  SyWius.  in  Derad.  Blond.  Eptt.  lib.  iii. 

4  Putins  in  VitA  Clem   II.  i  In.  Vita  Damaa.  U.  SupplemcnL  ChfX)n.  lib.  xU.  ad  aaft. 

I0«.    Job.  Stella,  d€  Vita  Pont,  ad  ann.  1040.  in  Uamaw  II.  6  In  Vita  Bened.  VI. 

7  Annal.  turn.  x.  ad  ann. 974.  num.  1.  8  In  Vita' Victor  ni.  9  Cliron  lib.  ir.  ad 

ann.  1067.  10  In  Summ  Cone.  11  In  Chron  ad  ann- 1095.  ISPIat.InvlU 

}*it  III*  .     13  Kran.  Mctrop.  lib.  ▼.  cap  I.  14  Phu  m  riU  Job.  Xlll.  Blond. 

Dec.id.  ii    tih.  iii.  15  Loltprand.  TlcHiens.  lib  r'l.  cap.  xi   iiitret>«Tt  in  Chron.  ad  ana. 

903.  rnth.  in  Cbron.  Monast.  HirsMug.  16  lurreccemar.  Summ.  de  Ercles.  lib.  ii.  caa- 

103.  &  lib.  hr.  c*p.  Ix.  part  i  and  so  doth  WalUiramns  Episc.  NaumborKens.  Tract,  dc  Investi- 
tura  Epl«c.  17  Metrop.  lib.  v.  cap.  ».  18  ObUt  Die  fi2,  non  sine  veaent  saaplcione, 

^ttOd  nimi6m  rectus  quibusdam  rideretur.  Oeceb  Cbroa.  lib  iv  ad  aao.  1533. 

19  In  his  Declarattoa  made  at  VendoOQe,  Ma.  S8.  anno  I6OI.  20  Relation  of  th* 
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of  short  continuance,  because  God  saw  they  proved  monsters,  and 
shamed  the  true  religion:  '  God,  in  hjs  justice,  would  notsufR^r  them 
to  live.     And' so  this  argument  of  years  hath  its  answer. 

Fap,  Yea,  but  it  is  a  most  unlikely  thing,  that  the  whole  Roman 
deigy  would  chuse  a  pope  without  a  beard,  especially  a  stranger. 

Proi  And  why  might  not  the  Roman  clergy,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople,  *  whom  you  upbnud  with  such  a  (act,  do  such  a 
deed ;  especially  if  all  your  clergy  in  those  days,  as  some  of  you 
write,  were  shaven?  For  men  by  shaving  may  make  themselves  look 
like  women,  and  women  by  often  shaving  may  make  themselves  look 
like  men.  O^xtainly  a '  learned  man  among  yourselves  imputes  the 
error  of  Joan  the  woman's  chdice  to  this,  that  your  clergy  were  then 
shaven.  For,  by  the  means  of  shaving,  satth  he,  the  people  were  so 
dlsgui^d,  that  men  and  women  wqre  scarce  known  asunder.  And  by 
this  it  happened  that  a  woman  was  chosen  Pope  of  Rome,  to  the  per- 
petual rebuke  of  that  same  holy  order.  The  same  reason  is  given  also 
by  ^  Chalcocondylas.  And  by  it  is  another  of  your  arguments  an- 
swered, which  by  •  N.  D.  is  touched  in  these  words :  how  did  they 
not  discern  her  to  be  a  woman  or  an  eunuch,  seeing  she  bad  no  beard 
in  her  old  age?  For,  it  being  ordinary,  that  the  clergy  should  be  sha^ 
▼en,  why  should  they  dislike  her  the  more  for  want  of  a  beard  ? 

Pdp.  *  Yea,  but  was  there  none,  that  either  by  countenance,  or 
voice,  or  other  actions  of  her,  could  discern  the  fraud  ? 

Pn^.  Look  you  to  that.  But  this  is  sure,  if  your  stories  be  true, 
that  divers  women  have  lived  longer  among  men,  in  men%  apparel  un- 
known, than  Dame  Joan  lived  in  the  Popedom.  For  Marina,*  thej 
say,  lived  all  her  life  among  monks,  and  no-body  knew  but  she  was  a 
monk.  '  Euphrosina  lived  thirty-six  years  amongst  monks,  and  was 
reputed  for  a  monk.  Sp  did  '  Eugenia,  Pelagia,  and  Margareta,  and 
no  man  suspected  them  of  fraud. 

P<9».  '*  Yea,  but  how  happened  it  her  own  lovers  had  not  disco- 
vered her,  or  her  incontinent  life  ? 

Proi.  That  her  lovers  did  not  discover  her,  it  is  no  wonder.  For 
partners  in  mischief  are  good  in  concealments.  As  lor  her  incontinent 
life,  that  discovered  her  at  length :  God,  according  -to  his  "  promise, 
brioging  forth  the  shadow  of  death  to  Ught,  that  is,  making  known  her 
secret  naughtiness* 

P<tp.  "  Yea,  but  how  could  she  pas  through  priesthood,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  orders ;  how  by  so  many  under-offices  and  degrees  as 
they  must,  before  they  come  to  be  popes,  without  descrying  ?  "  For, 
nine  hundred  years  from  St.  Peter>  no  man  was  chosen  pope  that  was 

^>««i  Tkfu  MttalU.    Hatiiu  in  vka  Chrittoph«ri.    Piuiconin  !§*«  •iootfto  maenlam,  ft  ubI. 
.vers.  Ecclw.  tafaaiam  innrit.    Et  io  maft  oolaiaDe  idao  fnquen^tus  moriantar  Ponttficet,  no 
totaa  oomiiniMHit  EceletUm.    lob.  ^liab.  de  Kugis  Caruliom,  lib.  ▼!.  cftp.  94. 
^  1  V.  D.  Kum.  S5.  pu.  40S.  S  N.  D.  Mum.  tt.  paf.  Sg6.  Bell.  lib.  iU.  de  Rom. 

rvfX.  op.  U,  S  Job«a.  Pierios  Valtftanos  pro  SMordoCum  fiarbis,  Pol.  tl.  ad  Car- 
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^  Vita  Job.  Vni.  Florim.  cap.  tS.  pac.  197-  7  Bavit.  Tastor  in  Offidna.  Tit.  Ma. 

WnhaUtam  virilam  mqitim.       "^  6  mid.  ft  Pot.  do  Natal,  m  Cafeal.  SaneU  lib.  iii. 

cap.  113.  gnu.  Patron, Ub.i.  Pat.  do  VataL  lib.  u. cap.  S.  Pot  doKaial.  in  Gatair 

fm.lib.ix.  cap.SQft97.  10  N.  D.  Vig.  4M.  UH^M&n- 
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not  brought  up  in  the  Roman  church|  and  passed  through  priesdioodi 
and  other  ecclesiastical  orders. 

Prot,  That  is  not  so.  For  '  Dionysius  was  made  pope  of  a  monk  ; 
^nd  '  Valentinus  in  the  time  of  his  deaconsbip,  before  he  was  priested. 
And  so  was  '  Benedict  the  Fifth  too.  And  as  for  *  Leo  the  Eighth, 
he  was  chosen,  being  but  a  layman :  per  Oihonem  J.  homo  Uncus  JLeo 
intrusus  est,  saith  Buronius.  Your  own '  Genebrard  did  note,  that 
this  note  of  Onuphrius  was  worth  nothing ;  yea,  that  it  was  false,  as 
many  of  his  notes  are. 

Fap,  *  Yea,  but  Polonus  and  others  say,  that  this  Joan  brought 
forth  a  child,  as  she  went  in  procession.  Now  it  is  not  credible,  that 
a  woman,  who  had  gone  so  many  months  with  child,  would  then 
especially  go  abroad,  when  there,  was  most  fear  she  might  be  disco- 
vered. • 

Prat,  This  is  like  the  rest:  for  the  time  of  child-birth  is  uncertain. 
For,  though  women  go  usually  ten  months,  yet  sometimes  they  come 
sooner,  at  nine  or  eight,  yea  at  seven  months,  as  ^  physicians  have  ob- 
served, lionester  women  than  Pope  Joan  have  fallen  in  travel  upon 
the  high  way,  before  ever  they  were  aware,  that  they  were  so  near  their 
reckoning,  as  Theophylact  observeth ;  for,  *  Novit  mulier  qu6d  pariet, 
quando  verd,  non  novit,'  saith  '  he :  *  Nam  non  paucas  8.  mense  p^ 
pererunt  etiam  in  itinere,  nihil  prsescientes ;'  that  is,  A  woman  knows 
she  shall  be  delivered,  but  the  time  she  knows  not ;  for  divers  have 
been  delivered  in  their  eighth  month,  as  they  have  been  in  their  jour- 
nies,  never  dreaming  of  any  such  thing.  What  is  your  next  ex- 
ception ? 

Pap»  '  They  say  she  was  buried  without  any  solemnities  in  the 
world.  And  how  is  that  credible,  seeing  it  is  a  barbarous  and  savage 
part,  to  deprive  them  of  the  order  of  solemn  burial,  which  have  borne 
the  greatest  offices? 

Prot.  Is  it  so  ?  Do  we  not  read  in  scripture,  that  God  in  his  justice 
doth  use  to  serve  the  greatest  princes  so,  who  dishonour  him  ?  Do  we 
not  read,  '*  that  Jehoiachim,  King  of  Judah,  was  to  be  buried  as  an 
ass  is  buried,  &c.  Yea,  do  we  not  read  in  some  of  your  own  stories, 
thivt  some  of  your  popes  have  had  as  small  solemnities  }  *  Bonifacius 
VIL  post  mortem  Job.  XV.  sedit  menses  4,  repentina  morte  interiit, 
Se  in  tantum  eum  odio  hubuerunt  sui,  ut  post  mortem  csederent  eum, 
&  lanceis  vulnerarent,  atque  per  pedes  traherent  nudato  corpore  usque 
ad  campum  qui  est  ante  caballum  Constantini ;  ibi  projecere  eum  at- 

Jue  dimiserunt,'  saith  "  Baroiuus.  Boniface  the  Seventh,  who  sat  after 
ohn  the  Fifteenth,  four  months,  died  a  sudden  death,  and  he  was  so 
batcful  to  his  own  followers,  that,  after  his  death,  they  beat  him,  and 
ran  him  into  the  body  with  lances,  and  dragged  him  by  the  feet,  all 
naked,  till  they  came  to  the  field  which  is  near  the  place  where  Con- 

1  Pl«t  ia  Vite  DioBviU.  S  Idem  in  VipL,  ValeDdai.  S  litem  in  Vtts 

Bcn«d.  V.  4  Oenebb  Chron.  lib.  iv.  a4  iin.(^  •nnml.  torn.  x.  id  ann.  999,  nam.  S. 

5  Chranol.  lib  iv.  ad  ann.  Sge.  6  Bell.  lib.  iii.  de  Rom  P»nt.  cap.  «4. 

T  LMiaoa  Lemnhis  da  otculU«  KaUn*  Miraeolia,  lib.  4  cap.  89  &  flS.  8  Comment,  lirl 

niew.  V.  9  Florim. caputs,  nam.  0.  10  J«. uii.  Igi lfl«  11  Anoal* torn,  i* 

•d  aan. 9SS.4  V0tari  TontiL  Vaticniio Godke* 
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tflaiitiiK^s  home  stands;  there  they  threw  him  from  them,  and  there 
Cky  left  him. 

Pap,  '  Yea,  but  it  was  never  heard  of  before,  nor  never  in  use 
among  Christians^  to  bury  a  man  in  the  high  ways. 

Prot,  -No  ?  J&  it  not  written,  that  *  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  was 
buried  under  an  oak ;  and  that  *  Rachel,  Jacob's  wife,  a  far  honester 
woman  than  Pope  Joan,  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath  ;  though^ 
if  it  had  not,  yet  Pope  Joan  was  but  right  seiwed  to  be  buried  so ;  for 
it  was  never  heard  of  before,  nor  never  in  use  among  Christians^  that  a 
pope  should  he  delivered  of  a  child.  The  extraordinariness  <of  the 
case  deserved  extraordinary  exemplary  usage.  Your  friend  Papyriua 
ftfasBonus*  ^  much  commended  by  your  Cardinal  *  Baronius,  *  holds 
opinion,  that*  if  there  had  been  any  such  pope,  the  Romans  could 
have  done  no  less,  in  equity^  than  to  have  hanged  her  up  in  chains 
after  her  death  :  '  because  he  finds  not  that  she  was  shamefully  enough 
hanged  after  her  death,  be  denies  the  story. 

Pt^.  Papyri  us  Massonus  is  a  worthy  man  indeed  :  '*  Ut  ventus  fu* 
mum,  evanescere  totam  in  auras  fabulam  fecit ;'  He  hath  disproved 
this  tale  thoroughly  '  in  Baronius's  judgment.  But  yet  I  think  with 
Florimondus,  they  should  have  allowed  her  christian  burial;  they 
should  hajre  made  her  a  tomb ;  they  should  have  written  epitaphs 
on  her* 

Prot^  What?  Epitaphs  on  such  a  whore?  That  had  been  a  jest 
indeed.  Yet  perhaps  some  mad-cap  did  so.  And  how  prove  you  the 
cimtrary  ? 

P^.  If  she  had  had  a  tomb  made  for  her,  and  epitaphs  on  her, 
they  would  have  been  forth- coming*  For  as  *  Florimondus  writeSp 
*  Sepulchrorum  iiunquam  intermoritur  memoria,'  Tombstones  continue 
fi>rever. 

Proi.  Indeed  I  have  '®  read,  that  by  law  it  was  provided,  than  no 
men  should  deface  tombstones.  And  I  have  "  read  also,  that  to  this 
day,  hard  by  Troy,  *  Videre  licet  magna  marmorea  sepulchra  operis 
antiqui  ex  uno  lapide,  instar  cistse,  excavata«  quorum  opercula  adhue 
bteg^  sunt ;'  A  man  may  see  many  marble  sepulchres,  wrought  after 
the  old  fashion,  cut  hollow  like  a  chest,  out  of  stone,  the  covers 
whereof  are  still  whole.  But  I  do  not  read,  that  men  can  shew,  which 
was  PriamusTs  grave,  which  Hector's,  &c«  Yet,  but  for  evil  fingers,  I 
could  have  told  you  where  Pope  Joan's  tomb  was.  Till  Pius  Quintals 
cast  it  into  Tybur,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  Rome^ 

Pap*  They  say  forther,  that  she  died  instantly.  But,  though  the 
pams  of  women  be  great  at  such  times,  yet  it  comes  by  throes ;  th^ 
have  some  intermission ;  their  pain  is  not  like  to  a  sudden  apoplexy, 
tm  which  they  die  instantly^ 

Proi»  Men  do  not  die  instantly  who  are  taken  with  an  apoplexy ; 
they  may  live  long  after,  and  be  cured  thereof,  as  "  physicians  say. 

1  TMm.  cap.  S3.  S  G«a.  jaaor.  8.  S  Ibid,  vf  r.  19^  4  ^pyr* 
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Your  Florimondus  herein  is  out  of  his  element  Neither  did  tbe  die 
instantly,  though  it  seeros  suddenly :  for  she  was  delivered  of  a  bay 
before  her  death. 

Pap.  Was  she  delivered  of  the  boy  wherewithal  she  went;  and 
what  was  then  the  cause  of  her  death  f  Floriinondus  accounts  ibis  as 
one  of  the  absurdities  which  follow  on  this  tale :  ^  Imo,  ut  aiiint/ 
}  saith  he,  *  masculum  pepererat,  quid  igitur  mortem  repentinam  attu* 
lit?*  if  a  woman  be  once  delivered  of  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  there  is 
no  danger  of  death  in  his  opinion. 

Pmt,  Commend  me  to  him,  if  ever  you  see  him.  And  ask  the 
woodcock,  if  he  have  not  known  women  die  in  child*bed,  as  well  as  in 
child-birth.  '  Rachel  was  delivered  of  her  son  Benjamin,  and  yet 
died  shortly.  '  Phinehas's'  wife  was  delivered  of  her  son  Ichabod,  and 
yet  died  presently  after.  And,  if  they  died  so,  why  not  Pope  Joan  ?  I 
pray  you,  let  me  hear  what  exceptions  some  wiser  men  take  against  this 
story ;  for  I  am  weary  of  Florimondus's  fopperies. 

Pap.  •  How  is  she  said  to  have  gone  from  the  palace  of  St.  Peter  to 
St.  John  Lateran,  whereas  the  pope  lay  not  then  in  the  Vatican,  but 
at  St.  John  Lateran  itself? 

Prot    How  prove  you  that  the  pope  lay  not  then  in  the  Vatican  ? 

Pap.  *  Piatina  witnesseth,  that  the  pope  lay  not  in  the  Vatican  till 
Boniface  the  Ninth's  days,  to  wit,  till  the  year  1350. 

Prot.    Boniface  the  Ninth  lived  in  the  year  13^0,  not  1360,  where- 
fore in  that  circumstance  you  fail ;  and  so  you  do  in  fathering  suck 
a  fancy  upon  Piatina.    For  •  Piatina  reports  only,  that  the  Vatican 
was  repaired  by  Boniface  the  Ninth.     He  saith  not,  it  was  first  inha- 
bited by  BonitiEu:e  the  Ninth ;  though,  if  he  had,  yet  the  pope  might 
well  have  gone  to  see  the  Lateran,  for  he  had  other  houses  to  solace 
himself  and  his  courtiers  in  besides  the  Lateran.     He  dwelt  not  always 
in  that;  for  *  Gregory  the  Fourth  made  two  goodly  houses,  even  out  of 
the  ground,  for  the  pope-s  use,  as  your  Anastasius  testificth.    And  Leo 
the  Third  (as  we  read  in  the  same  ■  Anastasius)  made  another  goodly 
bouse,  near  to  St.  Peter's  church,  which  stands  in  the  Vatican,'  wherein 
Leo  the  Fourth  gave  entertainment  to  Ludovick  the  Emperor.     But  be» 
aides,  the  stories  do  not  report,  she  went  from  St.  Peter's  palace  to  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran ;  but  from  St.  Petei's  church  to  the  Lateran 
church.     For  she  was  delivered,  as  they  went  in  pnicession.     Now  she 
might  go  from  St.  Peters  church  to  the  Lateran  church,  and  yet 
dwell  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran.    For  popes  began  not  always  their 
processions  at  the  next  church  to  them.    '?  Leo  the  Third  appointed 
to  go  in  procession  three  several  days  before  Ascension-day.    Avti  he 
began  the  first  day  at  one  of  "  St.  Mary's  churches,  and  ended  et  St. 
Saviour's  church.     The  second  day  he  began  at  St.  Sabina,  the  marw 
tyr's  chprch,  and  ended  at  St.  Paul's.    The  third  day  he  began  at  St. 
Cross's  chyrch  in  Jerusalem,  and  ended  at  Su  Lawrence's  widioiit 
the  walls.    So  that  this  question  of  yours  is  answered.  ,  l«t  me  know 
if  you  have  i^ny  piore  to  say. 
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P<flp.  Yon  shall;  and,  Pint  I  will  prove  it  a  fieibleout  of  their 
cvn  mouths  that  report  it. 

Pro^.  That  is  a  piece  of  cunning  in  good  earnest.  But  how  I 
pray  yoji? 

Flip.     Marry,  even  as  St.  *  Mark,  the  evangelist,  proved  the  Jews 
lyars,  by  the  inconvenience  of  their  testimonies? 
Proi,     What  mean  you  by  the  inconvenience  of  their  testimonies^ 
Pop*     Their  disagreeing  one  with  lUiother. 

Proi,  But  so  did  not  St.  Mark.  *  For  those  false  witnesses,  whose 
testimony  (as  he  notes)  was  inconvenient,  agreed  well  enough  in  their 
tale.  *  They  only  failed  in  this,  that  the  matter  which  they  witnessed 
against  him  was  not  capital,  though  it  had  been  true.  For  to  promise 
the  re-edifying  of  a  church,  in  three  days,  is  neither  felony  nor  trea- 
son. And  in  this  respect  St.  Mark  observas,  that  their  teadmony  was 
xnconvenient,  meaning  to  condemn  him  to  death.  But  what  great  dis^ 
agreement  have  you  observed  among  the  relaters  of  this  tale  } 

Pap»  ^  Infinite.  Insomuch  that  a  man  may  well  think  God  hath 
taken  a*new  the  same  course  with  these,  which  he  took  of  old  with 
them  who  occasioned  him  to  say  :  '  *  (^ome,  let  us  confound  their  lan- 
guage, that  one  of  them  know  not  what  another  saith.  - 
Proi,  That  is  much,  1  long  to  heat  the  particulars. 
Pi^.  So  you  shall  by  and  by.  But,  First,  1  pray  you,  tell  me  by 
die  way,  *  why  Marianus,  the  first  broacher  of  this  tale,  gave  her 
such  a  new-fangled  and  new-devised  name  as  Joan  f  Why  took  he  that 
name  which  in  former  ages  was  proper  to  men  only,  and  by  changing 
a  letter  made  it  a  woman's  name?  Florimondus  cannot  teach' the  reason 
of  this. 

Prof.  Florimondus  is  a  proper  'squire,  and  you  are  a  wise  man  to 
demand  such  a  question.  Read  the  scriptures,  and  you  shall  find,  that 
the  name  of  Joan  is  no  new  devised  name,  nor  proper  to  men  only. 
For  '  they  mention  one  Joan,  the  wife  of  Chusa.  C>r,  if,  for  fear  of 
proving  an  heretick,  you  dare  not  read  the  scriptures,  ^  read  your  le- 
gends and  lestivals,  and  in  them  you  shall  find  that  your  sea  saint,  Ni* 
cbolas*s  mother,  was  called  Joan.  If  some  should  hear  vou  demand 
such  a  question,  they  would  think  the  fool  rid  you.  Wherefore,  no 
more  of  tbb,  if  >ou  respect  your  credit ;  fall  to  shew  me  the  manifold 
disagreement  which  you  promised. 

Pap^    I  will.    *  And,  First,  observe  with  me  the  confusion  that  is 

among  them,  touching  her  name  before  her  papacy.    Some  say,  she 

was  called  Agnes,  some  Gilbert,  some  Isabel,  some  Margaret,  some 

Tutta  or  Jutta,  others  Dorothy. 

Pro#..Who  odls  her,  I  pray  you,  either  Dorothy,  or  Jutta,  or  Tutta? 
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Vho  ever  ealkd  ber  Maigaret,  or  Isabel?  Yea,  who  of  the  ancient 

tort  of  writen  called  her  Gilbert,  or  Agnes  ?  In  some  of  ktei*  time  I 
find  some. difference,  one  calling  her  Gilbert,  and  another  Agnes. 
3ut,  of  all  those  whom  I  brought  in,  to  give  in  evidence  a^inst  her, 
there  is  not  past  one  or  ^o,  who,  either  before,  or  after  her  papacy, 
^ves  her  any  other  name  than  Joan.  And«  for  aught  1  know,  there 
18  no  roan,  either  old  or  young,  who  ever  christened  her  Dorothy,  or 
Jutta,  or  Isabel,  or  Margaret.  Know  you  any  that  have  done  so? 
'  Fap*  No;  for  I  find  no  authors  cited  for  proof  of  this,  neither  by 
Flortmondus,  nor  by  Baronius.  And  1  can  say  no  more  than  I  find  in 
them«  But  what  say  you  to  the  next  difffrence  ?  '  Do  not  some  of 
your  witnesses  feign  her  John  the  Seventh,  some  John  the  Eighth,  some 
John  the  Ninth? 

Prot.  Who  feigns  her  to  be  John  the  Ninth  f  Not  a  man  that  I  know. 
If  you  bring  not  some  author  for  the  proof  of  this  point,  you  mast 
give  me  leave  to  think  you  speak  over. 

P(t^.  Over  or  short,  1  follow  in  this  Baronius,  and  N.  D«  For 
•ome,  saith  Baronius,  call  her  John  the  Seventh,  some  John  the 
Eighth,  some  John  the  Ninth.  Some,  saith  N.  D.  do  feign  her  to 
be  John  the  Eighth,  some  the  Ninth. 

Proi,  Baronius  and  N.  D.  are  as  like  to  speak  over  as  you,  for 
tbey  are  papists ;  wherefore  I  neither  believe  them  nor  you,  further 
IkaR  I  see  reason.  And  herein  neither  they  nor  you  shew  reason.  For 
none  of  you  cite  so  much  as  one  author,  good  or  bad,  for  it.  *  Besides^ 
your  Florimondus  confesseth,  that  wc  are  only  troubled  about  this, 
wither  we  should  call  her  John  the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth  ;  he 
chargeth  us  not  with  naming  her  John  the  Ninth. 

P^.  Well,  let  that  be  your  diference,  that  you  know  not  whether 
to  call  her  John  the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth.  . 

Proi.  That  difference  is  not  so  great.  For  the  like  may  be  shewed 
in  other  Popes,  which  yet  you  yourself  confess  were  Popes.  But  who 
atiles  her  either  John  the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth  ?  Verily,  neither 
MarianusScotus,  nor  Sigebert,  nor  Gotefridus  Viterbensis,  nor  Polonus, 
nor  Platina,  nor  Palmerius,  nor  Trithemius's  Fasciculus  Temporum,  nor 
Krantius,  nor  Alphonsus  h  Carthagena,  norTextor,  call  her  either  John 
t\td  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth,  but  simply  John  or  Joan.  For  it  seems 
they  were  of  '.Onuphriusls  mind  in  this,  that  'numeri  notara  habere 
lum  debuit  sacri  ordinis  non  capax ;'  that,  seeing  she  was  not  capable  of 
priesthood,  she  should  not  go  for  one  in  the  number  of  Johns. 

Pap.  Yes,  by  your  leave,  Platina  stiles  her  John  the  Eighth,  and 
the  next  the  Ninth ;  for  which  he  is  reproved  by  ^  Onuphiius,  and 
that  upon  the  reason  which  you  mentioned.  For  those  are  Ontiphrius's 
words:  '  Johannes  VIII.  non  IX.  est,  ut  k  Platina  describitur;  nam, 
etsi  Johannes  foeroina  papa,  quam  profitetur,  fuissct,  non  tamen  numeri 
notam  habere  debuisset  sacri  ordinis  non  capax :'  That  is,  John 
questionless  is  the  Eighth,  and  not  the  Ninth,  as  Platina  accounts  him ; 

X  AIU  earn  Tocant  Job.  vii.  aUi.  viii.  alii  veto  far.  saith  Baroaiaa,  loco  citato.  Some  do  feiga 
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for,  dioagk  John  the  womaiit  whom  he  talks  of,  had  been  pope,  yet, 
seeing  she  was  not  capable  of  pnesthood,  she  should  not  go  for  one  ui 
the  namber  of  Johns. 

Prat.      Platina  stiles  her  not  John   the  Eighth,    Onuphrios,  or 
lomebody  else,  hath  abused  both  Platina  and  you  :  For  proof  whem>f, 
I  appeal  to  Platina,  printed  in  the  year  1481  \  which  was  the  yeat 
wherein  Platina  died ;    and  to  the  next  edition,  Anno.  1485.     For^ 
speaking   of  John  the  woman,  in  those  ancient  editions,  he  sets  no 
numeral  note  upon  her  head,  but  begins  his  story  thus :  *  Johannes 
Anglicus,    ex  Moguntiaco  oriundus,   &c/     John  English,  bom   at 
Meats.     Neither  stiles  he  the  next  the  Ninth,  but  the  Eighth*    For, 
coming  to  thatPopc^s  life, '  Johannes  VIII.  *  patria  Romanus,  ice*'  saith 
he:  John  the  Eighth,  by  his  country  a  Roman,  &c.     For  further 
proof  of  which  latt^T  point,  I  appeal  to  the '  later  editionsi  whereunto 
Onaphrius's  annotations  are  annexed.     For,  though  we  read  thus  la 
them,  '  Johannes  Nonus,  patria  *  Romanus,  &c.'  John  the  Ninth,  bj 
bis  country   a  Roman,  &c.  yet,  that  that  reading  is  false,  and  the 
ancient  reading  true,    it  appears  by  that  which  is  written  of  tha 
next  Pope's  life,  to  wit,  Martin  the  Second,  even  in  those  later  editions) 
for '  Platina,  shewing  how  Martin  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  tha 
Third,  adds  presently,   <  Quem  ab  Johanna  VIII.  coronam  acoepissa 
•cripiiirous  :*  That  is.  Who  was  crowned  by  John  the  Eighth,  as  wa 
have  written.     Now  Charles  the  Third   was  crowned  by  John,  next 
before  Martin,    according   to  *  Platina :    Where£Dre  the  next  belbi» 
Martin  was  John  the  Eighth,  in  Platina's  account,  and  not  John  the 
Ninth,  as  Onuphnus,  or  somebody  else  would  make  us  believe.     Which 
oversight,  or  fraud  of  Onuphnus,  was  not  so  great,  but,  by  this  means, 
he  is  forced  to  alter  Platina's  numeral  note,   set  to  all  the  Johns  that 
follow,  to  call  him  John  the  Tenth,  whom  Platina  calls  John  the 
Ninth  ;  to  call  him  the  Eleventh,  whom  Platina  calls  the  Tenth ;  to 
call  him  the  Thirteenth,    when  Platina  calk    the  Twelfth;  and  aa 
unto  the  l^t,  Baldesar  Cossa,  who  was  in  the  number  of  Johns,  accoi> 
ding  to  the   ancient  editions,  the  Twenty-third,  and  not  the  Twenty- 
fourth,    as  he  is  numbered  in  the  editions  with  Onuphrius's  nolsa. 
But  say  on :  What  other  disagreement  have  you  observed  among  the 
reporters  of  this  story  ? 

Pap,  *  Some  say,  she  be^m  her  papacy  in  the  year  853  ;  some,  m 
the  year  854 ;  some,  in  the  year  857 ;  some,  in  858  ;  some,  in  9M; 
some,  in  653  ;  some,  in  686. 

Proi.  Why  name  you  not  the  authors  that  write  this  f  For,  to  this 
day,  I  never  read,  or  heard  of  any,  who  placed  her  either  about  the 
vear653,  or  686,  or  904 ;  all  the  above  named  historiographen  meatioii 
her  within  the  compass  of  five  years :  till  you  bring  forth  your  proof, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  your  truth. 
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.  Pap*  '  Pcradventure  you  will  suspect  my  truth,  if  1  tell  you,  diat 
some  say,  she  succc^eded  Leo  the  Fourth ;  some,  Leo  the  Fiftli ; 
some,  Benedict  the  Tl^ird ;  soipe,  Martin  the  Fifth ;  some,  John  the 
Fifth. 

Prot.  I  shall  indeed  ;  for  I  read,  in  '  3ellarroinc,  that  ^  Omnes,  qui 
istum  Johannem  admittunt,  dicunt  erim  scdissc  post  Leonem  IV.  &c 
ante  Benedictum  III/  All,  who  acknowledge  such  a  woman  pope, 
place  her  after  Leo  the  Fourth,  and  before  Benedict  the  Third. 

Pap,  Yea,  but  you  have  little  reason  to  believe  Bellarmine  therein ; 
for  '  Polonus  writes,  that  she  succeeded  Leo  the  Fifth  ;  and  so  doth  * 
Sigebert  too. 

Prai.  That  Leo,  whom  Sigebert  placeth  next  before  Joan  the  woman, 
is  numbered  the  Fifth,  it  is  some  error  in  the  print,  for'  he  names  but 
three  popes  of  that  name  before  that  Leo;  wherefore,  when  Sigebert  is  cor- 
fected,  you  hav«  no  colour  of  exception  from  him  :  No  more  have  you 
from  Polonus  ;  for,  though,  according  to  his  account,  Leo,  before  this 
woman-pope,  be  Leo  the  Fifth,  yet  he  is  the  same  man,  whom  others 
call  Leo  the  Fourth.  Polonus  reckons  one  Leo,  as  Pope,  in  the  year 
698,  whom  others  reckon  not  at  all ;  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference  between  him  and  others,  in  the  account  of  Leo's  that 
'follow;  but,  in  the  persons,  all  agree.    What  is  the  next  disagreement? 

Pap.  *  Some  say,  she  sat  Pope  one  year,  one  month,  and  four  days ; 
tome  two  years,  two  months,  and  four  days;  some,  two  years  and  a 
half;  some,  but  two  years  full.  '  Very  many  say,  she  sat  one  year» 
fy^  months,  and  three  days ;  and  they  are  no  small  number,  who  say, 
she  sat  but  barely  four  months. 

Pmt.  If  this  be  true,  Bellarmine  was  (ar  wide ;  for  '  he  writes,  that 
*  Omnes,  qui  istum  Johannem  admittunt,  dicunt  eum  vixisse  ia 
pontificatu  duobus  annis  &  quinque  mensibus.'  All«  that  acknow- 
ledge that  woman  Pope,  say,  she  sat  as  pope  two  years  and 
fire  months.  He  knew  none  (no  more  than  1)  that  gave  her  so  little 
time  as  four  months.  He  knew  no  such  difference  herein,  as  you  talk 
of;  y^^  among  the  later  writers,  I  confess,  there  is  some  difference  of 
some  few  months  $  but  Marianus  and  Polonus,  which  ate  two  of  the 
principal,  agree  upon  the  point ;  they  write  uniformly,  that  she  sat 
twb  yean,  five  months,  and  four  days ;  And  Platina  is  not  far  short  ojf 
that  sum,  for,  by  his  reckoning,  she  sat  two  years,  one  month,  and 
four  days.  But,  suppose  the  differences  in  these  circumstances  were 
great  and  many.  What  is  that  to  discredit  the  substance  of  the  story  ? 
We  find  great  difference  among  them  who  have  written  of  Pope  Lucius  j 
for  *  some  say^  he  was  a  Roman ;  '^  some,  a  Tuscan ;  some  say,  he  was 
the  son  of  Lucinus ;  "  some,  of  Porphyiy ;  "  some  say,  he  was  cho$ea 
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AUi  duobni  annis  cum  dimidlo ;  duobus  tantum  annis  alS ;  alii  vero  quatnor  tantum  mcnMs, 
Baron,  loco  dtato.    Florim.  cap.  vit  nun  4>  7  This  is  in  Florimendas»  ud  not  ia 

Baronios.  8  lib.  III.  de  Rom.  Pont.  Cap.  xziv.  Q  Platina,  de  Viti  Foot, 

in  Vita  Lucii.  I.    Onuph.  in  Chron.  Horn.  Pont  nd  annum  253.  10  Anastsfios  hi 

viu  LucU.  U  Idem  ibid.  18  PlaU  U  Oonph.  loco  ^tnto. 
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pope  iir  the  year  253 ;  '  some,  in  the  year  S54 ;  *  some  in  tbe  year 
255  $  *  some,  in  the  year  959  $  ^  some,  in  tbe  year  275.  *  Some  say, 
lie  aat  pope  three  years,  three  months,  and  three  days ;  '  some,  threo 
years  and  five  months ;  '  some,  three  yean,  seven  months,  and  six 
days  ;  *  some,  but  one  year,  three  months,  and  thirteen  days ;  *  some« 
but  eight  monlhs,  and  no  longer;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  denies  that 
Lacias  was  pope. 

Again,  do  we  not  read,  thatSergius  the  Third  began  his  reign  in  the 
year  905,  as  '^  some  say  ?  As  *'  others,  in  the  year  90?  ?  As  a  "  third 
tort,  in  the  year  908  ?  Do  not  "  some  also  write^  that  he  succeeded 
Benedict  the  Fourth?  **  Others,  that  he  succeeded  Formosus?  "  Others, 
Christopher  ?  And  is  not  there  difference  also  about  the  time  of  hi»  conti* 
nuance  in  the  Popedom  ?  While  '*  some  say,  he  sat  seven  years,  three 
montlis,  and  sixteen  days;  "some,  three  years  only;  yet,  who  ever 
^nied,  that  there  was  such  a  Pope  ? 

We  **  read,  that  Formosus's  carcase  was  taken  up  out  of  his  gra^ 

by  one  of  his  successors,  and  brought  into  judgment  before  a  council 

of  Kshops  ;  and  that  it  was  spoiled  of  its  papal  robes,  and  plad  with 

a  layman's  garment!  That  he  waa  indicted,  arraigned,  and  condemned. 

But,  among  them  that  report  this,  there  is  great  disagreement ;  for 

"  a^me  say,  it  was  taken  up  by  Sergius  the  Third,  of  whom  I  spoke 

even  now  ;  some  say,  it  was  taken  up  by  ^  Stephen  the  Sixth,  whom 

some  call  Stephen  the  Seventh;  *'  some  say,  it  had  two  fingeis  cut  off; 

"  some,  three :  "  Some  say,  the  head  was  chopped  off;  ^  some  seem  t» 

deny  that:  ^  Some  say,  the  trunk  of  the  body  was  cast  into  Tybur; 

"others  say,  it  was  allowed  layman's  burial.    I  proy  you  now,  dara 

you  deny  the  truth  of  this  story,  by  reason  of  these  differences? 

Fap.  Why  not  ?  doth  not  ^  Onuphrius  upon  that  reason  deny  it, 
saying:  <  Quae  de  Forraosi  cadavere  ex  sepulture  a  successoribus 
erato  dicuntur,  procul  dubio  fabulse  magis  quam  vero  similia  sunt, 
quod  illorum  qui  de  ea  re  scripserunt  diversitate  &  repugnantia  facile 
liquet '!  That  is,  ihe  speeches  which  go  touching  the  digging  up  of 
Formosus's  body  out  of  his  grave,  by  some  of  his  successors,  are 
questionless  fabulous,  not  true:  Which  is  apparent  by  the  disagreements 
and  disconveniencea,  which  are  to  be  found  among  them,  that  write 
of  it. 
^rot.      Nowsee  you  then  the  disagreement  and  disconveniencea  that 


1  ICftttb.  WMtB.    flores  Ilitt  ad  annum  £54.  8  Marian.  Scot,  ft  Polon.  in  Chron. 
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annum  906.  11  Polon.  in  Chron.  ad  annum  907*  18  Baron  Annal.  Tom.  s. 

ad  an.  907.  num.  8.  13  Htrman.  Contract,  circa  an.  9Q7.  14  Luitprandus, 

teste  Baron«  ad  an.  906.  num.  8.  15  Baron*  ibid.  16  Polon  ad  ana.  907- 

17  Baran.  Tom.  z.  AnaaL  ad  ann.  910.  num.  1.  18  Baron.  Airnal.  Tom.  z.  ad 

«naunaa7.  num.  8.  19  Luitprand.  lib.  I.  cap.  viii.  h.  Abbas  Urspargaosis,  in  Cbroa.  ad 

uattm  8g7.  80  Platisa  in  Viu  Steph.  VI.  81  Wem^rua  Rolenink  in  Fasdc. 

Tamil,  ad  annum  904.  88  LuitpranduSy  loco  citato.  83  Abbas  tlspergaasis,  loco 

citato.  84  Lttitpraadua  dt  alii.  85  Pnpyriua  Mas8onus,]ib.IiI.  de 

UriHa  Episropia,  i&  Bmvfn^o  VI.      S6  Platioa  ia  ViU  Steph.  lU  87  Annot.  ia  Flat* 

i»nu  Porawsi. 
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are  among  you  Papists.     For,  though  '  Bafonius  confess,  *it 
such  a  villainous  prank,  as   wa&   nevdr  played   bdore;    though    lie 
confess,  '  it  may  seem  incredible,  by  reason  of  the  barbarousness  of* 
it;  yet  he  grants  it  true,  and  avows  that  they  err  fbuly,  who  deny  that 
such  things  befel  Formosus;   who  hold  the  reports  for  fables.     Not* 
.withstanding  the  manifold  diflSsrence  in  some  circumstances,  he  durst 
not  cast  it  ofT  as  Onuphrius  doth.    Neither  could  he  indeed   upon 
Onuphrius's  reason.     For  *  Bellarmine  saith  true  in  this,  though  he 
niss  the  truth  ofien,  thtit  sapissme  accidit  ut  constetdere^  Sf  noa  consfet 
4e  nuHlOf  vd  aHa  circumstantia.    It  oftentimes  falls  out,  that  men  are 
sure  such  a  thing  is  done,  when  yet,  they  are  not  sure  of  the  manner 
how  it   was  done,  or  of  some  other  such   like   circumstance.      The 
difieRBce  among  writers,  about  a  circumstance,  doth  not  weaken  any 
man^s  argument  touching  the  substance.     If  it  do,  to  give  one  instance 
more,  blot  out,  for  shame,  St.  Ursula  and  her  fellows  holiday,  ot«t 
of  your  *  kalendar ;  and  all  the  prayers,  which  you  make  to  them, 
in  your  primmers,    porlesses,  and  breviaries%     For  there  was  never 
greater  disagreement  among  the  relators  of  any  story,  than  among  the 
velators  of  that.    Some* say,   that  Ursula  was  the  King  of  Scotland's 
daughter;    but '  others  say,  she  was  the  King  of  Comwall's  daughter. 
'Some  say,  her  father  was  called  Maurus;  but  others  say,  he  was. 
called  •  Dionethus,  or  *•  Dionotus,  or  "  t>ionocus,  or  "  Dconotus  ;  for 
So  diversly  do  they  christen  him.     And,  which  concerns  the  husband, 
to  whom  she  should  have  been  married,  "  some  write,  that  he  was  king 
of  England :  '*  Others,  that  he  was  King  of  Little  Britain.    And  ^*  one 
calls  him  iEtherius,  another  '*  Holoferncs,  '^  a  third  Conanus.     Now 
in  her  company,  as  some  say,  there  were  only  eleven -thousand  ladies 
and   gentlewomen,  vii^ins ;  but,  as  "  others  say,   there   were  sixty- 
thousand  country  maidens  over  and  above  those  eleven-thousand  of 
better  rank.     Besides,  '*  there  were  divers  bishops  and  lords  of  (he 
temporalty  who  accompanied  them.    Yea,  Cyriacus  the  Pope  of  Rome* 
like  a  good  fellow,  left  his  papacy,  and  followed  these  pilgrims,  say  ^ 
some,  though  others  deny  it.     For  "  some  say,    that  they  went  in 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  though  **  others  hold  not  that  probable.    ^  Some 
say  they  were  martyred  oa  the  sea  coast :  ^  Some  before  the  gates  of 
Cologne.     And  *  some  say,  that  all  tliis  fell  out*in  the  year  338 : 
Some,  in  **  Maximus's  time  z*'  Some,  in  the  year  45S.  Last  of  all,  *  some 

1  intentatam  hacttnat  scdat.  S  Pr«  sui  immanitate  omnibus  incredibile,  Aonal. 

Tom.  X.  ad  an.  807.  num.  3.  3  Erroris  Gonvincttntar  qal  ista  dte  Formoao  oegaat, 
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SS  Martyr.  Rom.  and  Baron.  Aabot.  in  Martyr.  Octob.  SI.   '  24  KKen.  Loco  dt 

S5  Antbor  Chron.  Colon.  Fol.  08.  Se  Harig.  AbbasLoco  dt.  fte.  86  Baron,  in  Hir- 
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liy,  that,  if  any  be  buried  m  St  Unula's  cHurcb,  tbough  tbey  be 
io&nts  newly  baptifed,  the  ground  will  cast  them  up  again :  Whereaa 
*  others  say«  that  that  is  a  tale  of  a  tab. 

Fap.  1  know  not  what  to  reply  to  this.  But  leameder  catholiclcs 
will  aobwer  you»  I  hope.  And»  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  go  on :  *  By 
the  reporters  of  this  story  she  was  carried  first  to  Athens.  Now  thera 
was  no  Athens  standing  at  that  time. 

Proe.     Yes,  that  there  was.    For  '    Paulns  JEmilius  writes,  that 

Gotefndos  was  made  Duke  of  Athens,  and  prince  of  Achaia,  about 

the  year    1220.    And  ^    afterwards,  that  certain  pirates,  invading  the 

country  of  Gnecia,  slew  the  Duke  of  Athens,  who  was  of  the  house 

of  Brennus,  and  took  the  city.    In  like  manner,  we  read  in  '  Matthew 

Paris  that  Johannes  de  Basingitocke,  Archdeacon  of*    Legria,  who 

died  in  the  year  1^52,  studied  at  Athens,  and  that  he  lear^  of  the 

learned  Grecians  many  matters  unknown  to  men  of  the  West  Church  ; 

especially  of   one  Constantia,   the    daughter   of  the  Archbbhop  of 

Athens.     Besides,^    iEneas  Sylvius,  who  lived  since  that,  doth  justify, 

that,  in  his  time,  Athens  was  not  quite  rased,  but  carried  die  shew  of 

a  pretty  town.     For  Cifoitas  Atkemtntis  (quoth  he)  quondam  nMHuimm 

fmtj  S^c.  eadem  nottro  tetnpore  parvi  oppidi  tpeckm  gerii.    The  noble 

city  of  Athens,  at  this  time,  carries  but  the  shew  of  a  little  village* 

Wherefore,  neither  doth  this  your  exception  prejudice  the  truth  of 

this  story.     Your  next  had  need  be  better. 

Pap.  By  the  reporters  of  this  story  she  was  not  only  carried  to  Athens, 
hut  to  Athens,  for  learning.  Now,  it  is  a  plain  case,  as  *  Bellarmine 
writes,  that  there  were  no  schools  at  that  time,  neither  in  Athens, 
nor  in  any  place  of  Gnecia. 

Proi,  What?  No  schools  in  any  place  of  Grsecia,  at  that  timet 
Notes  Bellarmine  that  ?  And  that  as  a  plain  case  ?  And  doth  he  |m>ve 
it  too  ? 

Pdp.  Yea,  *  he  proves  it  by  divers  writers.  And  first  by  "*  Synesius 
who  lived  a  little  after  Basil  and  Nasiansen's  time.  For  Synesius 
writes  unto  his  brother,  that  Athens  retained  only  the  bare  name  of  an 
univenity. 

Proi,  And  doth  that  import  (think  you)  that,  in  Synesius's  opinion,  * 
there  was  no  university  at  Athens?  I,  for  my  part,  do  rather  think  the 
contrary :  1  think  Synesius  meant,  thereby,  that  Athens  was  an  univer- 
sity, though  nothing  so  flourishing  as  formerly.  Questionless,  when  " 
Bernard  writ,  that  Peter  Abailard  had  nothing  of  a  monk,  saving  the 
Dame  and  the  cowl,  his  meaning  was,  not,  that  Piter  was  no  Monk, 
hut  rather,  that  he  was  a  monk,  though  a  sorry  monk.  And  1  am  the 
rather  persuaded,  to  understand  Synesius*s  words  so,  because  Athens, 
in  ht.  Basil's  time,  about  some  forty  years  before  Synesius,  "  was  held 


1  Flieo.  Loc.  citat,  Fubulam  noilf  m  Mae  didici.  i  Onapb.  Aonot  in  Platia.  la 
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the  mother  of  learning :  and^  in  regard  Chereofy  termed  Golden  .Atbefllfl^ 
hy  ^  Gregory  Naaianxen..  For  who  can  think,  in  so  few  yean,  learning 
should  quite  be  quenched;  and   that  so  famous  an  university  should, 
in  so  short  time,  be  utterly  decayed }  But  let  us  suppose,  there    %mst» 
no  university  at  Athens  in  Synesius's  time.     What  is  that  to  prove^ 
that  there  was  no  university  at  Athens  in  Pope  Joan's  time,  which    mtas 
foui^hundred  years  after  ?    That  university  might  get  life  again  in    so 
many  years.    And  indeed  it  did  so;  for,  a  hundred  years  after  Synesa  us*s 
tkfoe^    Boethius   went  to  study  at  Athens,    as '  Baronius  confessetfa  ^ 
nothing  further,,  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  revived  there  in  those 
days*    And,  as  we  read  in  Hector  Boetius,  John  Scotus,  who  lived 
about  the  year  850,  cotnpUrcB  Annoa  Atkenis  Graecia  Uteris  msudavit^ 
studied  Greek  at  Athens  many  years. 

Pap.  Why,  but  that  there  were  no  schools  in  any  part  of  Graecitt 
in  Pope  Joan's  days,  it  is  proved  by '  Bellarmine  out  of  ^  Cedrenus- 
and  Zonaras.  For  they  record,  that,  in  the  sole  reign  of  Michael  the 
emperor,  which  fell  to  be  about  the  year  856,  Bard  us  Caesar  restored 
learning:  'Cum  usque  ad  illud  tempus  per  Annos  plurimos  ita 
fuissent  extincta  omnia  studia  sapientiae  in  Grsecia,  ut  ne  vestigium 
^uidem  ullum  extaret, 

Prid.  Bellarmine  wrongs  Cedrenus  an<?  Zonaras,  in  bringing  them 
in,  to  witneta  such  a  point.  For  the^  say  no  more,  but  that  Icahiing 
was  not  regarded,  of  a  long  time  Jiefore  Bardus  Caesar.  They  say  not,, 
it  was  quite  extinct,  '  but  almost  extinct.  Burdus  Caesar  added. 
life  unto  it,  ^  by  setting  up  schools  for  every  one  of  the  liberal 
sciences,  and  appointing  publick  professors,  and  giving  them  stipends 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  write ;  but  he  raised 
it  not  up  simply,  to  life*  For,  if  it  had  been  stark  dead,  how  could 
he,  upon  such  a  sudden,  have  gotten  professors  to  furnish  his  schools  ? 
Again,  do  we  not  read  in  the  same  Zonaras,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
whereof  Bellarmine  speaks,  there  was  a  ^  matchless  philosopher  at 
Constantinople,  and  many  skilful  mathematicians,  who  were  his 
scholars  ?  And  do  we  not  read  in '  Cedrenus,  that  this  philosopher  was 
called  Leo,  and  that  he*  was  brought  up  in  learning  at  Constantinople, 
though  afterwards  he  learned  rhetorick,  philosophy,  aritbmetick,  and 
the  other  liberal  sciences,  in  the  Isle  of  Antro  ?  And  doth  not  this- 
argue,  that  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  do  not  report,  that  there  was  no 
learning  in  any  place  of  Graecia?  Thirdly,  Is  it  not  well  known,  that, 
'*  about  the  year  680,  there  was  kept  a  general  council  at  Constantino^ 
pie,  whereat  there  were  many  bishops  of  Greece,  and  among  the  rest 
the"  Bishop  of  Athens  ?  Is  it  not  well  knuwn  tliat  there  was  kept 
another  council  at  Nice,  an  hundred  years  after,  vii.  "  about  the 
year  780:  At  which,  there  were  "  more  bishops  of  Greece,  than  al 

1  In  Monodi*  In  BmUU  Magni  Vitam.  t  Aooal.  Tom.  vi.  sd  aa«  510.  num.  C. 
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the  former  ?  Is  it  not  well  known,  there  was  a  tbird  council  holden  at 
Constantinople,  whicb  did  exceed  in  number  either  of  the  former 
two,  '  about  the  year  870?  And,  how  is  it  credible  so  many  councils, 
consisting  of  many  bishops  should  be  kept  in  Greece,  and  yet  Greece 
utterly  without  learning  ?  Wellfare  N.  D.  in  comparison  of  Bellarminc 
herein,  for  N.  D.  durst  not,  it  seemeth,  say,  with  Bellarmine,  that, 
about  Pope  Joan's  time,  there  was  no  school  in  any  place  of  Gnecia. 
He  was  ashamed  to  run  with  his  master  to  such  excess  of  lying.  He 
left  him,  in  this. 

Pap.  True.  But  that  Athens,  at  that  time,  had  no  school  in  it 
at  all,  nor  many  years  before,  '  N.  D.  is  as  confident,  as  his  master 
Bellarmine;  and  that  circumstance  is  that  which  gauls  you  most; 
wherefore  tell  me,  what  more  can  you  say  to  it  ? 

Proi.  May,  firat  tell  me  how  N.  O.  proves  that;  for  I  shall  esteem 
of  his  position,  as  I  find  his  proof  to  be. 

Pap.  His  position  is  evident,  '  be  saith,  by  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras, 
in  the  places  alrt«dy  cited. 

Prai.  He  lyes  falsly,  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  make  as  much  for 
Bellamiine's  opmion,  as  for  his;  for  they  speak  of  the  decay  of 
learning  throus;h  Greece  generally,  and  not  in  Athens  particularly ; 
yet,  as  you  have  heard,  they  miike  nothing  for  Bellarmine.  N.  D. 
might  as  well  have  cast  off  Bellarmine's  witnesses,  as  Bellarminc^s 
opinion,  for  insufficient.     Have  you  atiy  more  exceptions  ? 

Pap.  *  Yea;  for  these  tale-tellers  report,  that  she  came  to  Rome, 
and  there  professed  learning  openly,  and  had  great  doctors  to  her 
Kholars:  But  this  is  a  notorious  untruth,  for  there  *was  no  learning 
openly  professed  at  Rome,  in  those  days,  as  the  stories  decla.*^. 

Proi.  The  '  stories  declare,  that  Ina,  one  of  our  Saxon  Kings,  did 
huiid  a  school  in  Rome,  a  little  before  Pope  Joan's  days,  viz.  in  the 
year  727 ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  that  the  Kings  of  England,  and 
their  children,  the  bishops,  the  priests,  and. the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
Ukig^t  npair  thither,  to  be  instructed  in  the  catholick  faith,  and 
afnrwards  return  home ;  whicb  school  flourished  in  *  King  Ofia's  time, 
^«.  795,  and  continued,  at  least,  till  Alfred's  time;  for  we  read, 
that  Marinus,  the  Pope,  who  sat  in  the  year  883,  freed  it  from  all 
paymioits,  at  ^  Alfred's  motion.'  Now  is  it  likely,  that  such  a  school 
was  built,  and  maintained  for  such  a  purpose,  where  no  learning  was 
pablickly  professed  ?  Moreover,  we  read  of  many  other  schools  kept 
in  the  same  city,  in  Stephen  the  Sixth's  time,  which  was  about  the 
year  885 ;  for  all  the  schools  in  Rome  concurred  in  a  joyful  manner, 
bringing  Stephen  the  Sixth  to  the  palace  of  Lateran,  saith  '  one  of  your 
popish  xbroniclers,  and  Stephen  was  sorry,  with  all  his  heart,  he  had 
not  wherewith  to  gratify  the  schools.  And  is  it  to  be  thought,  that 
ftll  these  schools  were  masterless,  that  they  had  no  professors,  nor 
readers? 
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Tap.  '  If  there  had  been  ever  such  a  Joan  Pope,  which  some  &«! 
forborne  to  speak  of,  for  reverence  to  that  see;  the  difference  which 
is  found  among  historians,  in  numbering  of  such  popes  as  were  called 
by  the  name  of  John,  should  have  risen  at  that  time,  and  by  reason 
of  that  occasion;  but  the  difference  among  historians,  about  the 
number  of  John  Popes,  arose  not  from  that  time,  and  about  that 
occasion;  it  arose  in  Pope  John  the  Twelfth's  time,  about  the  year 
955;  Ergo,  there  was  never  such^a  Joan  Pope.  Now  answer  me 
this  argument,  if  you  can,  for  this  is  held  '  a  doughty  one. 

Frot»  Is  it  so  ?  Weil,  hearken  then  what  I  answer  to  it :  I  say, 
first,  there  is  no  reason,  that  historians  should  have  diifered  in  their 
account  of  Johns  from  her  time,  though  some,  for  reverence  of  that 
see,  forbore  to  speak  of  her ;  so  they,  who  spoke  of  her,  were  not  to  set 
any  numeral  note  upon  her  head,  as  *  before  I  shewed  you  out  of 
Onuphrios.  They  were  not  to  reckon  one  John  the  more  for  her; 
neither,  indeed,  did  any  historian,  before  Platina,  reckon  her  in  the 
number  of  Johns,  though  they  called  her  by  the  name  of  John. 

Tof^  Yes,  Platina  set  a  numeral  note  upon  her  head,  and  called 
her  John  the  Seventh,  and  so  did  many  «nce  his  time. 

Trot.  Many,  since  his  time,  have  called  her  so,  I  grant,  being 
mo^ed  thereto,  as  t  suppose,  by  this,  that  they  saw  her  so  called  in 
Platina;  but  Platina  haUi  been  corrupted  by  some  of  your  gcneratioB, 
as  *  before  I  noted ;  for  he  neither  called  her  John  the  Seventh,  nor 
John  the  Eighth.  But,  secondly,  I  say,  your  minor  is  false ;  for  the 
difference,  which  is  about  the  number  of  Johns,  arose  not  iit>m  John 
the  Twelfth,  but  from  this  woman,  Joan ;  for,  since  Platina's  time, 
some  called  her  John  the  Seventh,  some  John  the  Eighth,  and  so  disa^ 
greed  in  the  total  sum. 

Pop,  *  Nay,  herein  you  are  out;  for,  that  their  disagreement 
began  in  John  the  Twelfth's  days,  Lambertus,  who  lived  in  those  days, 
witnesseth,  and  your  century  writers  do  confess. 

FroU  Doth  Lambertus  witness  that }  Fie  that  you  should  say 
so,  for  he  hath  not  one  word  sounding  that  way,  no  more  have  the 
century  writers. 

Fop.  Yes,  but  they  have;  for  they  •  write,  that,  whenas  John  the 
Twelfth  was  deposed  by  the  cardinab,  and  Leo  the  Eighth  placed  in 
his  room,  John  the  Twelfth  got  the  Popedom  ag^n,  and  kept  it  four 
months;  which  some  historians  not  observing,  made  two  popes  of 
one. 

Fmt,  The  century  writers  do  not  write  this.  Your  Florimondos 
and  Bemartius,  from  whence  you  have  this  stuff,  are  shameless 
follows  to  report  this  by  thehi.  They  say,  indeed,  that  there  is  great 
difference  in  writers  about  Pope  John  the  Twelfth  ;  meaning,  by  John 
the  Twelfth,  not  him,  into  whose  room  Leo  the  Eighth  was  chosen, 
of  whom  you  talk  at  random,  but  another  John,  who  was  son  to 
Sergius,  commonly  called  John  the  Eleventh;  But  that  historians 
began  to  differ  in  their  account,  by  reason  of  that  difference,  they  say 
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not.  Yea,  it  is  plafn,  tlrey  impute  the  diftrence,  among  the  historians, 
to  this,  '  that  some  called  Joan,  John  the  Seventh  ;  some,  John  the 
Eighth  ;  wherefore  you  must  cast  about  for  a  new  argument,  for. 
this  win  not  serve  your  turn. 

P^.  I  have  aiguments  good  store;  whexeof  th«  first  shall  b« 
taken  from  the  time  wherein,  they  say,  she  sat  as  Pope ;  and*  I  will 
deal  especially  with  Marianus  Scotus,  the  first  repqirter  of  this 
matter;  for,  if  he  be  confounded,  aJl  the  rest  must  rest  con- 
fbnnded. 

Pmi.  WeD,  fall  to  your  work,  and  be  as  good  as  your 
word. 

Pop.  *  If  Leo  the  Fourth  lived  to  the  year  855,  then  Marianne 
Scotus  lyed  fabely,  in  reporting  that  this  Joan  was  called  pope  in 
the  year  853  :  for,  by  his  confession, « she  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth; 
bat  Leo  the  Fourth  lived  to  the  year  855 :  Ergo,  Marianus  Scotus 
lyed  wisely,  in  reporting  that  this  Joan  was  chosen  Pope  in  die  year 

Prot.  What  is  that  to  the  main  chance,  that  Marianus  Scotus 
mistook  the  year  of  her  entering  into  the  popedom  ^  In  histories,  a 
3rcar  or  two  break  no  square  *.  But  how  prove  you,  that  Marianus 
repor^  that  this  Pope  Joan  was  chosen  in  theyeat  853  ? 

Tap.  *  By  his  own  words,  for  thus  he  writes:  *  Anno  octingentesimo 
quinqua^esimo  tertio  Leo  Papa  obiit  Kalend.  August!.  Huic  successit 
Joanna  muiicr  annis  duobus,  mensibus  quinque,  diebus  quatuor/  In 
die  year  853,  Leo,  the  Pope,  died  on  the  kalends  of  August,  and 
Joan,  the  woman,  succeeded  after  him,  for  the  space  of  two  yeai^ 
five  months,  and  four  days. 

Frat.  These  are  not  Marianus's  words;  for  be  sets  not  down  the  year 
precisely,  but  in  numeral  figures,  by  the  side  of  the  text.  '  And  it  is  plain^ 
by  conference  of  years,  that  be  meant  to  note  out  the  855th,  for  her  entrance, 
and  not  the  853d ;  for  Benedict  the  Third,  who  succeeded  her,  entered  not, 
by  his  account,  till  the  year  857*  Now,  if  she  had  entered  855>  she  had 
been  pope  four  years,  or  thereabouts ;  for  between  853  and  857,  there 
run  four  years ;  whereas,  in  plain  words,  he  notes  that  she  was  pope 
but  two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days.  Secondly,  it  is  plain,  by 
Marianus  Scotus,  thatSergius  the  Second  began  his  popedom  in  the  year 
844,  and  sat  three  years.  It  is  plain,  that  Leo  the  Fourth,  next 
successor  to  Sergius,  began  his  in  the  year  847»  and  sat  eight  years. 
Now  put  these  odd  sums,  four,  three,  and  eight,  to  84(^  and  they 
will  make  855.  So  that  whosoever  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth,  must 
begin  in  the  year  855,  and  that  was  Joan  the  woman,  in  Marianus^s 
opinion. 

Pop.  Why,  but  right  ovcr-against  these  figures,  853,  these  words  are 
set :  *  Lpu  Papa  obiit  Kal.  Aug/  Lpo,  the  Pope,  died  on  the  kalends 
of  August.  And  doth  not  that  argue,  that,  in  Marianus's  opinion,  Leo 
died  that  year  } 
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Proi.  No»  no  more  than  the  words  following,  ^  huic  sucoeflsit  Joanttft 
muiicr,  &c.'  which  are  set  just  ovcr-against  these  figures  854,  do  aigae, 
that  she  began  her  Popedom  the  next  year  after ;  or  that  Leo  the 
Fourth  began  his  popedom  in  the  year  852,  because,  right  over* 
against  that  number,  his  entrance  upon  Sergius's  death  is  mentioned. 
h  not  your  next  argument  better  ? 

Pap  '  The  people  of  Rome,  about  that  time,  were  evil  affected 
towards  the  Pope ;  and  so  was  the  greater  part  of  all  Italy  :  For  that 
Charles  had  subdued  them,  and  given  them  to  the  Pope.  Now,  if 
such  an  accident  as  this  had  fallen  out,  it  might  have  given  them 
just  cause  to^have  fallen  from  the  Pope  again :  For  they  might  have 
pretended,  that  they  would  not  be  subject  (o  a  womanish  and  a  whorish 
government.     But  we  read  of  no  such  thing.     Ergo. 

Prof.  Charles  rescued  Italy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  with 
the  great  good  Hking  both  of  the  Romans,  and  the  rest  of  Italy.  But 
he  never  turned  them  over  to  live  under  the  Pope's  government.  All 
his  life  he  kept  them  in  obedience  to  himself,  and  by  will  bequeathed 
the  whole  country  to  his  youngest  son  Pipin,  as  '  Baronius  sheweth 
out  of  the  French  histories.  Ergo,  this  argument  is  naught:  Let 
me  have  a  new  one.  ^ 

Pap.  'The  Popes,  about  the  time  of  this  your  supposed  pope  Joan,  did 
take  up  roundly  both  kings  and  emperors  for  their  adulteries*  Which 
is  a  plain  argument,  there  was  no  Pope  Joan  in  that  see,  guilty  of  any 
such  crime. 

Prat,  What  kings  and  emperors  were  these,  whom  the  Popes  took 
up  so  roundly  for  their  adulteries  ? 

Pap,  Lodovicus,  the  Emperor,  was  one :  For  Gregory  the  Fifth 
turned  him  into  a  monastery  for  his  adultery  with  one  Judith,  that 
there  he  might,  a-part,  do  penance  for  his  sin. 

Prot,  Gregory  *  the'  Fifth  lived  almost  one-hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Pope  Joan ;  and  besides,  there  was  no  emperor  called  Ludovick 
iu  bis  time.  Perhaps  Florimondus  would  have  said  Gregory,  the 
Fourth,  for  he  lived  not  long  before  Pope  Joan's  time,  and  in  his  days 
there  was  one  Ludowick  an  emperor* 

Pap.  Indeed,  it  may  be  so,  for  the  numeral  figure  might  soon  be 
mistaki'n.  For  Gregory  the  Fourth,  a  man  may  easily  set  down  Gregory 
the  Fifth :  And  what  say  you  to  it? 

Prot,  I  say,  Florimondus  is  a  palterer.  For  Ludowick,  who 
lived  in  Gregory  the  Fourth's  time,  was  never  noted  for  an  adulterer, 
with  any  Judith,  nor  with  any  woman  else.  Judith,  his  wife,  was 
suspected  of  that  sin  with  others,  and  thereupon  was  veiled,  and 
thrust  into  a  monastery  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  And 
Ludowick  himself,  upon  other  pretences,  was,  for  a  time,  deprived 
of  the  empire.  But  Gregory  the  Fourth  had  no  hand,  either  in  her 
veiling,  or  in  his  deprivation,  as  you  may  see  by  '  Baronius.     Besides, 
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lUsfell  out  before  Pope  Joan's  time;. and,  therefore,  doth  not  hinder, 
hat  that  there  was  such  a  Joan.  Methioksyou  should  be  drawn  dry, 
yoo  calk  so  idly. 

Pi9»-  *  If  there  had  been  such  a  Pope  Joan,  some  historian  would 
have  writ  either  good  or  bad  of  her.  But  we  read  nothing  of  her  in 
any  history. 

Prot,  Do  we  read  nothing  of  her  in  any  liistory?  Whence  have 
we  this  of  her  aspiring  to  the  Popedom,  and  of  her  lewd  behaviour 
in  the  time  of  her  Popedom  ?  Have  I  not  proved  it  unto  you  out  of 
the  histories? 

Pap,  Yea,  but  my  meaning  is,  '  that  we  read  nothing  in  any  history 
of  her  reforming  the  church;  of  her  determining  of  causes  and 
questions,  usually  proposed  by  bishops  to  them  that  are  popes,  of  any 
intercourse  or  afiairs,  uiat  she  had  with  king  or  emperor. 

Prot.  No  more  do  we  read  in  any  historian,  of  any  such  act  done  by 
Anastasius  the  Third,  who  sat  as  pope  two  years,  and  upward. 
Anastasius  the  Third,  as '  Platina  witnesseth,  did  nothing  worthy  of 
remembrance.  We  read  nothing  of  any  great  acts  done  by  Leo  the 
Seventh.  He  sat  three  years  and  six  monUis ;  yet  he  did  as  *  little  as 
Anastasiu^  for  any  thing  we  read ;  he  neither  reformed  the  churchy 
nor  resolved  any  bishop  his  doubts,  nor  intermeddled  with  any 
princes. 

Pap^  *Oh,  but  that  age,  wherein  you  feign  this  Joan  lived,  was 
an  age  wherein  fell  out  great  variety  of  matter,  both  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west.  In  it  many  princes  and  emperors  of  groat  worth  reigned. 
In  it  many  men  of  great  learning  lived :  And  therefore,  if  there  had 
been  any  such  monster  then,  we  could  not  but  have  heard  of  it  on  all 
adcs. 

Prof.  So  we  have,  as  before  I  proved.  But  what  great  Muriety  of 
matter  fell  there  out  in  that  age  more  than  ordinary  ? 

Ptgt,  *  In  that  age,  there  was  old  holding  and  drawing  between  ^e 
eastern  and  western  churches  about  images.  Many  councib  were  kept 
by  both  sides,  and  many  evil  words  passed  on  all  hands. 

Prot,  Go,  go,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  and  of  Florimondus  your 
vaster.  All  stories  testify,  that  the  difierence  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  about  images,  began  in  the  former  ages ;  and  that« 
Ihou^  they  continued  some  few  years  after  the  year  800,  yet  there 
was  no  talk  of  that  matter  for  divers  years  before  Pope  Joan's  days : 
Yet  I  am  willing  to  hear  you  speak  on.  Wherefore  tell  me  what  sort 
oi  learned  men  that  age  bropght  oyt  ? 
Pap.  Great  store,  but  it  were  too  long  to  reckon  them. 
proi.  It  may  be  so :  Yet  you  must  know  that  they  went  for 
learned  men  in  that  age,  '  who  were  but  bare  grammarians.  And 
therefore^  were  they  never  so  many,  Pope  Joan's  acts  might  pass 
unwritten. 
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Pa^.  '  Yea,  Ibut  I  would  gladly  know  of  you,  what  dukes,  mhmt 
princes,  what  kings,  what  emperors,  this  Joan  inauffu^ted  and 
crowned:  What  ambitsssadois  she  entertained,  what  honours  she. 
bestowed  upon  any  persons. 

Prat,  ludeed,  you  pose  me  now ;  especially  in  that  which  concern* 
the  inaugurating  and  crowning  of  dukes,  and  princes,  and  kings* 
and  empeross.  For  I  xemember  none  inaugurated  or  crowned  by 
her. 

Pcq>»  I  thought  so.  And  therefore  you  do  well  to  confess  it»  I  trust 
at  length  you  will  also  confess  that  there  was  no  Pope  Joan. 

Prot.  Why,  I  pray  you  i  did  every  Pope  inaugurate  and  crown 
either  dukes,  or  princes,  or  kings,  or  emperors  ? 

Pap.  Nay,  1  say  not  so.  But  in  that  age  the  emperors  themselves 
had  such  a  reverend  opinion  of  the  Roman  Popes,  that  they  wuuld  not 
take  upon  them  to  reign,  except  they  gave  them  their  consent,  and 
crowned  them. 

Prot.     How  prove  you  that  ? 

Pap.  '  By  this,  that  Adrian  the  First  baptiKed  the  two  sons  of  Charles 
the  Great,  and  after  that  anointed  them  king^ 

Prof.  This  proves  not  your  purpose ;  for  this  fell  out  in  the  year 
781,  as  *  Baronius  notes,  and  not  in  that  age  wherein  Pope  Joan  lived. 
But  do  you  think  that  every  Pope  in  that  age  inaugurated  some 
dukes^  or  princes,  or  kings,  or  emperors  ?  1  would  gladly  know  of 
you,  what  duke,  or  prince^  or  king,  or  emperor,  was  inaugurated,  or 
crowned  by  Pope  Eugenius  the  Second,  who  sat  in  the  year  8^4 ;  or 
l^y  Pope  Valentinus,  who  sat  in  the  year  827  ;  or  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Foiirth,  who  succeeded  Valentinus;  or  by  Pope  Sergius  the  Second, 
-who  sat  in  the  year  844 ;  or  by  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth,  who  sat  in  the 
year  847-  I  am  sure,  never  a  one  of  these  crowned  any  emperor. 
And  I  remember  not,  that  any  one  of  these  anointed  any  duke,  or 
Jcing,  save  Leo  the  Fourth,  who  anointed  Alfred,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ethelwulfus,  King  of  England.  Which  furthered  him  nodbing  to  the 
attaining  of  the. kingdom ;  for,  till  the  death  of  his  three  elder  brethr^n^ 
for  all  the  Pope^s  anointing  him,  he  lived  like  a  subject,  he  lived  not 
like  a  king.  Wherefore,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  main  point,  though 
Pope  Joan  inaugurated,  or  crowned,  no  such  persons  as  you  speak  of, 
^et  you  cannot  conclude  thereupon:  ErgOy  there  was  no  Pope  Joan. 

P(^»  ^  Qut  if  she  bestowed  no  honours  upon  any  persons ;  if  she 
soade  no  bishops;  if  she  gave  no  bishopricks,  it  is  more  than  probable 
there  was  never  any  such. 

Prot,  Oh,  but  we  read,  that  ^  contulit  sacros  ordines,  promovit 
tpiscopos,  ministravit  sacramenta,  csteraque  Romanorum  Pontificum 
cxercuit  munen;'  She  gave  orders;  she  made  bishops;  she  adminis- 
tertni  the  sacraments,  and  she  performed  all  other  offices  belonging 
unto  the  papacy. 

Pap.  Where  read  you  that?  I  warrant  you,  you  had  it  out  of  Bale; 
of  whom  1  wish  you  to  see,  at  your^  leisure,  what  ^  Florimondus'p 
censure  is, 

1  rtor.  cftp.  at.  mim.  S.  t  Ror.  fbtd.  9  Annd.  torn,  is*  td  ivq  t^smt  %r 
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9ra€^  John  Bale  for  aught  t  know^  is  a  fiir  hoaester  man  thaa 
yioti0H>iidii8.  And,  to  tell  you  truth,  if  florimondas  rail  upon  him, 
I  «hall  have  the  fa«^  opinion  of  him«  For  as  *  Tetluliian  persuaded 
Iftim^f^  that  whosoever  knew  Kero,  would  easily  believe  Christianity 


vera  good,  because  it  was  disliked  by  Nero :  80  I  persuade  myself 
thst  whosoever  knows  Florimondus^  he  will  the  rath^  be  well  per* 
enaded  of  John  Bale,  because  he  is  reviled  by  Florimondus.  But  yet 
I  would  have  you  know,  I  read  not  this  in  Bale  only,  but  in'Comdius 
Agrippa;  a  man  much  commended  by  *  hbo  X«  and  in  a  ^  book  of  his 
aolemnly  privileged  by  Charles  V. 

Piip.  Well,  or,  since  these  reasons  prevail  not  with  you,  I  will 
cotne  a  stq>  or  two  nearer  to  you.  And  first,  to  prove  your  story  a 
frbvlons  fiction,  I  argue  thus :  '  If  the  report  of  Pope  Joan  be  not  a 
fiction,  then  Nicholas,  the  first  pope  of  that  name^  who  at  the  time  of 
ber  election  was  a  cardinal,  gave  her  a  voice,  and  so  cinisented  jto  her 
Section.  But  it  is  not  credible  that  Nicholas  gave  ha>  a  voice,  and 
consented  to  her  election,  ergOm 

Prof.  First,  I  deny  that  Nicholas  was  a  cardinal  at  the  time  of 
Pope  Joan's  election.  For  he  was  made  *  subdeacon  bySergius  IL 
and  '  deacon  by  Leo  IV.  In  which  order  he  continued '  uU  the  death 
«f  Benedict  III.  who  sat  after  Joan.  Secondly,  I  deny  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  he  gave  Pope  Joan  his  voice,  though  we  should  grant  he 
was  a  cardinal.  For  it  was  never  required,  &bX  all  the  cardinals 
diould  give  consent  to  any  popcTs  election.  But  principally  I  deny 
vour  nunor  propositkm,  viz.  that  it  is  not  credible  Nicholas  gave  her 
his  voice,  and  consented  to  her  election.    And  how  can  you  prove  it } 

F^,  *  If  Nicholas  had  given  her  a  voice,  and  consented  to  her 
eiectioii,  then  could  he  not  honestly  have  reproved  Photius  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  for  that  he  suffered  himself  of  a  meer  lay-man  to  be 
made  a  patriarch.  -^  Neither  could  he  justly  have  reproved  Michael 
the  Emperor,  for  that  he  gave  his  consent  to  Photius's  ordination  and 
election.  But,  no  doubt,  he  reproved  them  both  honestly  and  justly. 
Ergo,  he  never  gave  Pope  Joan  his  voice,  he  never  consented  to  her 
Section. 

Prof.  Whj  might  not  he,  without  note  of  dishonesty,  reprove 
Photius  and  the  Emperor  for  their  dealing,  though  he  himself  had  a 
hai^  in  Pope  Joan's  election  ? 

Pap,  Because  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  if 
not  of  a  greater;  for  a  woman,  you  know,  is  not  capable  of  holy 
orders. 

Frot.  Oh  is  that  itf  As  though  there  were  not  a  main  difierence 
between  NichoWs  fact,  to  suppose  be  did  it,  and  the  feet  of  Photiut 
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and  the  Emperon  Photius  aod  the  Emperor  did  that  ^riftingly  ngkA 
wil limply,  which  Nicholas  reproves  in  them.  Nicholas  chofe  a  womAn 
pope  unwittingly.  It  was  with  Nicholas,  in  all  likelihood,  at  tbe 
election  of  Pope  Joan,  as  it  was  with  the '  two  handled  of  J«iisaieni« 
who  were  called  by  Absalom  to  Hebnm;  of  whom  the  scriptures 
witness,  that  they  went  in  their  simplicity,  knowing  nothing.  Nomr 
Ignorance,  invincible  ignorance,  such  as  this  waS|  exciiseth,  though  not 
from  all  fault,  yet  from  so  great  fault.  Wherefore  you  must  come 
nearer  me  yet,  if  you  mean  to  drive  me  from  my  opinion. 

Pap,  Have  at  you  then,  and  that  with  a  '  golden  argument,  '  such 
as  can  never  be  answered,  and  this  is  it .  ^  About  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  this  devised  election  of  Pope  Joan,  to  wit,  upon  the 
year  of  Chri»t  1020^  the  church  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople  being 
in  some  contention  with  Rome,  Pope  Leo  IX-  wiv)te  a  long  letter  to 
Michael  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  reprehending  certain  abuses 
of  that  church,  and,  among  others,  that  they  were  said  to  have  prc^ 
moted  eunuchs  to  priesthood,  and  th«^reby  also  a  greater  inconvenience 
&llt* n  out,  which  was,  that  a  woman  was  orept  to  be  patriarch. '  Now, 
no  doubt,  Leo  would  never  have  diurst  to  write  thus,  if  the  patriarch 
might  have  returned  the  matter  back  upon  him  again,  and  said :  111  is 
was  but  a  slanderous  report,  falsly  raised  against  the  church  of  Con* 
stantjnople,  but  that  a  woman  indeed  had  been  promoted  in  the  Romaa 
church. 

Prot  Is  this  your  golden  and  unanswjerable  argument  ?  Truly,  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  that  you  have  no  more  skill  in  an  argument ;  for 
you  prebume  in  this,  that  Leo  would  never  object  that  against  Constan* 
tinople,  whereof  Rome  itself  might  be  convinced ;  and  make  that  the 
ground  of  your  conclusion.  Now  that  is  a  slabby  ground,  as  may 
appear  by  this,  that  it  is  ordinary  with  you  papists  to  object  that 
against  others,  whereof  yourselves  stand  most  guilty.  It  is  ordinary 
with  you  papists  to  call  your  enemies  whores  first.  Do  not  you  com- 
plain with  open  mouths  of  us  ministers,  for  want  of  continency  ;  and 
yet  is  it  not  well  known,  that  your  prii'sts  and  monks,  '  like  fed  horses, 
have  neighed  after  their  neighbours  wives ;  and  your  nuns  have  opened 
their  feet  (to  ^  use  the  prophet's  phrase,  when  he  speaketh  of  such-like 
skirts)  to  evory  one  that  passed  by,  and  have  multiplied  their  wlioredoms  ? 

*  Taceo  de  fomicationibus  6c  adulteriis,  k  quibus  qui  alien!  sunt, 
probro  casteris  ac  ludibrio  esse  solent,  spadunesq;  aut  sodomitse  appel* 
lantur ;'  saith  '  Nicholas  Clemangis,  speaking  of  your  priests. 

I  say  nought  of  your  priests  fornications  and  adulteries,  from  which 
crimes,  if  any  man  be  free,  he  is  made  a  laughing-stock  to  the  rest,  and 
either  called  an  eunuch  or  a  sodomite. 

'  Laici  usque  adeo  ^rsuasum  habi^nt  nullos  coelibes  esse,  ut  in  pie- 
risq ;  parochiis  non  aliter  velint  presbyterum  tolerare,  nisi  concubinam 

1]  9  Sam.  x^  11.  t  O  Loetu  Epitt.  opportoniis  &  aaro  contrt  aon  earns,  ft  quo  fadlt 
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iiabeat;  quo  vtl  sic  8U»  sit  consultttin  axoribus ;  quae  ne  sic  qtiidem 
usquequaqtte  sont  extra  pcricalum/  saith  the  '  same  man. 

Hie  lay  people  are  so  conceited  of  the  incontinenoe  of  all  priests, 
that  willingty  they  would  not  have  a  parish  priest,  unless  he  have  s 
whore  of  his  own,  that  so  they  might  keep  their  own  wives.  And  yet, 
for  all  that,  they  are  scarce  sure  of  their  own  by  that  course. 

*  Fonucantur  complures  Monialium  com  suis  pnelatts,  ac  monachis, 
k  conversis,  &  in  monasleriis  plures  parturiunt  filios  &  fiiias,  quos  ab 
iisiiem  praelatis,  monachis^  6c  convcrsis  fomicari^,  seu  ex  incestuoso 
coitu  conceperunt,'  saith  '  Theodoricus  do  Niem,  secretary  to  Pope  . 
Urban  VL  going  on  thus,  *  £t  quod  roiserandum  est,  nonnullae  ex 
httjuimodi  monialibus  aliquos  foBtus  eanun  mortificant,  6c  infantes  in 
laceffl  editos  trucidant,  &c. 

Many  nuns  commit  fornication  with  bishops,  and  monks,  and  con- 
Tens,  and  are  dt*U?ered  of  suns  and  daughters  within  their  monasteries, 
which  were  gut  by  those  persons,  fornicator  like,  if  not  incestuously. 
Antl,  which  in  most  pitiful  very  many  of  these  nuns  kill,  with  saberdi- 
saoces,  the  fruit  in  their  wombs;  many  kill  them  alter  they  be  bom« 

*  Quid  (obsecro)  aliud  sunt  hoc  tempore  puellarum  monasteria,  nisi 
qiuedam  veneris  execranda  porstibula,  6t  lascivorura,  Ik  impudicorura 
juvt^um  ad  libidines  explendas  receptacula ;  ut  idem  sit  hodie  puellam 
▼elarp,  quod  £c  public^  ad  scortandum  exponere;  saith '  Clemangis 
abov^named. 

What  are  nunneries,  I  pray  you,  now,  save  cursed  stews,  and  places 
or  meeting  of  wanton  and  shameless  youths  to  satisfy  their  lusts  in  ? 
So  that  now  it  is  all  one,  to  make  a  wench  a  nun,  and  to  make  her  a 
whore. 

*  Johannes  Cremenns,  one  of  your  Ronrish  cardinals,  held  a  council 
St  London,  in  the  year  1125,  wherein  he  inveighed  bitterly  agaiiist 
such  priests  as  kept  concubines,  ^  dicens  summam  scelus  esse  k  latere 
nieretricis  ad  corpus  Christi  conficiendum  surgere,'  saying,  it  was  a 
damnable  sin  for  a  priest  to  arise  from  a  whore  to  go  to  say  mass ;  yet 
he  himself  loved  a  whore  with  all  his  heart.  For,  as  we  read  in  our' 
English  stories,  ^  Ipse  cum  eadem  die  corpus  Christi  confecisset,  cum 
xnerptrice  post  vesperam  interccptus  est ;'  he  himself  was  taken  with  a 
whore  the  same  night  aiWr  he  had  said  mass.  And,  as  it  seems,  he  was 
taken  in  the  manner;  for  the  historiographers  note,  '  Res  notissima 
iiegari  non  potuit ;'  The  matter  was  so  plain,  it  could  not  be  denied. 

/Vg^in,  do  you  not  condemn  us  of  ignorance  *  reporting  by  us,  that 
W€  are  ajfraid  to  reason  with  common  catholicks ;  and  that,  when  we  do 
i^^sson,  the  common  sort  of  catholicks  are  able  to  answer  all  our  argu- 
inents,  and  to  say  also  more  for  us,  than  we  can  say  for  ourselves ;  as 
thou^  ye  were  the  people  only,  and  wisdom  must  die  with  you.  And 
yet  aie  not  we  able  to  prove  out  of  your  own  mouths,  that  your  priests 
uid  monks  were  generally  like  the  '  sixscore  thousand  Ninevites,  who 

\  IM.  2  Kemoru  Uoionb,  Trftrt  ▼!.  cw.  SS.  S  D0  eomipto  Ecdette  Steto. 
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kid  not  10  much  wit  «s  to  disoeiii  betweai  their  ri^t  hand  and  iSm 
left? 

'  Videat  admitti  ad  sacerdotiitm  cstetoique  sacm  ordtncs  homines 
idiotas  Sc  ilUleratoSy  vix  moroe^  ac  syliabadm  afaaque  uUo  iuteliccta 
legere  scientes,  qui  Laimum  4*  Arabieum  squalitar  norunt :  aaith  '  Cle* 
mangisy  speaking  of  the  ignoraiioe  of  your  oleigy. 

Thou  mayest  see  ignorant  and  unletterad  penont  advanced  to 
^esthoody  and  the  other  holy  orders;  which  cannot  read  without 
•tattering  and  stammering,  who  have  as  great  skill  in  the  Arabian 
tongue^  as  in  the  Latin.    And  in  *  another  place: 

'  Quotusquisque  hodie  est  ad  pondficale  culmen  evectuSy  qui  sacras, 
Tel  perftinctori^  literas  legerit,  audierit,  didicerit,  imd  qui  sacmin 
codioem  nisi  tegumento  tenus  unquam  attigerit? 

How  many^ro  now  anlays  preferred  to  bahopricks*  who,  not  so  much 
aa  cursorily,  have  eidier  read,  or  heard,  or  leanied  the  holy  scriptures  f 
Yea»  who  have  not  so  much  aa  touched  the  Bible^  eaurept  it  were  on  the 
outride  of  the  covering  } 

*  Hoc  seculo  cpiscopatos  tt  sacerdotia  indoctisrimis  horainibus  h  k 
fdigionealienisdeferrisolent — ^Hodi^  episcopi  nostri  (|»aucis  excepds) 
aacrarum  literarum  scientia  ceteris  ex  populo  longfc  infieiiores  sunt, 
saith  *  Duarea/ 

In  this  age,  bishopricks  aad  parsonages  are  bestowed  on  most  uo- 
learned  and  irreligious  men.—- At  this  day,  our  bishops  (except  a  few) 
are  more  unlearned  than  the  common  pecf^le. 

'  Pudeat  Italis  sacaidotes,  quos  ne  semeL  quidem  legisse  constat 
aovam  legem;  nud  Thaboritas,  vix  mulierculam  invemaa»  qua 
de  novo  k  veteri  Testamento  respondere  nescit,'  saith  ^  Aneas  Sylvius, 
fie  upon  the  priests  of  Italy,  who  never  read  over  the  New  Testament: 
'A  man  can  hudiy  find  a  woman  among  the  Thaborites,  who  caDOol 
answer  roundly  to  any  thing  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament* 

'*  Ecdesiarum  regimina  minus  digpis,  Romas  videlicet,  committuntor, 
qui  ad  mulos  magis  qukm  homines  pasoendos  &  reg^os  essent  idonei. 
The  government  of  the  churches,  even  at  Rome,  »  committed  to 
unworthy  persons,  who  are  fitter  to  look  to  the  keeping  of  mules  thsa 
men. 

Thirdly,  Do  not  you  upbraid  us  with  baseness  and  vileness :  ao* 
counting  no  better  of  our  most  reverend  bishops,  than  uncircumciied 
Philistines,  which,  as  *  you  say,  were  taken  out  of  the  rascality  of  tbs 
whole  realm  }  '  Do  not  you  give  out,  that  a  great  part  of  our  clergy 
lesteth  in  butchers,  cooks,  catchpdes,  coblers,  dyers,  and  dawbeis{ 
felons,  canying  their  mark  in  dieir  hand,  instead  of  a  shaven  crovaj 
fishermen,  gunners,  harpers,  inn-keepers,  merchants,  and  mariners; 
aet-makers,  potters,  apothecaries,  and  porten  of  Billinaigate ;  pinnen, 
pedlars,  rufiling  ruffians,  sadlers,  shearmen,  and  shepherds;  taaoen, 

1  De  PnMttUbw  amofiUci«,  to  BibUoth.  Sanet.  Mrt  edit  Paris.  1578-  S  D«  eomipt*  I 

SeelMte  SUta.  3  D«  Me.  Ecrlas..)Ciai»t.a  Bcb«6c.  lib.  I.  op.  11.  4  Caa^ 

da  Dkt.  <t  Fact  Alfonsl  BMis,  lib.  tt.  ApotlMf  17*  (^  Oravamaa  vil.1l«UBaUG«niia»<c«» 

qaod  habetnr  In  Fasckalo  Raniin  asMtendartiB,  ImprtM.  Coloa.  iSSft.  fol*  lOf.  b.  ^. 

6  AUen*s  Answer  to  th«  Book  of  BagUsh  Jnitict,  cap,  3.  page  44.  7  St«|il«t  io  <" 

fourth  book  of  the  Connterblast,  (bl.  481.  and  8.  B.  In  Ut  Amww  t*  BeU*i  DewnfUl  of  Fopc?' 
cap.  8.  art.  7«  nam.  4.  pafo  36;. 
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tflers»  tinkenp  tnimpeteis,  weaveis,  wherrimen,  &c.  ^  Do  not  *  you  re* 
port,  that  so  many  bankrupts,  and  infamous  and  villainous  wretches* 
w  adinitt^  to  it,  that  none,  almost,  except  he  be  driven  thereto  by 
beggaiy^  will  enter  into  it?  As  though  ye  only  were  the  sons  of  nublfit^ 
and  Wi-  the  children  of  fools,  and  the  chilidien  of  villains,  which  veitt 
more  vile  than  the  earth :  and  yet  are  we  not  able  to  prove  ag^n^t  yoUf 
that  you  have  made  Levites  even  bishops  and  priests,  of  the  bUnd  ani 
thfr  lame,  of  the  flatnosed,  broken-fooled,  and  broken4ianded,  of  tha 
crooked-backed  and  blear-eyed,  of  the  scurvy  and  scabbed,  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  tag  and  rag. 

*  Si  quis  desidiosus  est,  si  quis  a  labore  abhorrens,  n  quis  in  ocio 
luxoriari  volens,  ad  sacerdotium  convolat;  quo  adepto,  statim  sr  cieta* 
lis  sacerdotibus  voluptatuin  sectatoribus  adjungit,  qui  magis  seeunduoi 
Epicumm,  quam  secundum  Christum  viventes,  6c  caupojdulas  sednli 
fiequentantrs,  potando,  cororoessando,  pransitando,  convivando,  cnai 
tnsi'ris,^  pilo  ludendo  tempore  .tota  consumunt:  crapulati  vero  Ic 
inebriau  pugnant,  clamant,  tumulluantur,  nomen  dei  &  sauctoruM 
soorum  poilutissimis  labiis  exccrantur,  sicque  tandem  compositum,  e& 
mereCricuiD  suarum  complexibus  ad  diviniun  altare  veniuat  ;*  saiCh  ^ 
Clcmangis,  speaking  of  your  worthies. 

If  there  be  any  lazy  fellow,  any  that  cannot  away  with  work,  anjr 
that  would  wallow  in  pleasures,  he  is  hasty  to  be  priested.  And,  when 
be  b  made  one,  and  hath  gotten  a  benefice,  he  C(»sorts  with  his  neighs 
hour  priests,  who  are  altogether  given  to  pleasures;  and  then  both  he^ 
and  they,  live,  notMike  Christians,  but  like  Epicures;  drinking,  eat- 
io|r,  feasting,  and  revelling,  till  the  cow  come  home,  as  the  saying  is; 
playing  at  tabU-s,  and  at  stool-ball ;  and,  when  they  are  well  crammed 
and  tippled,  then  they  fall  by  the  ears  together,  whooping,  and  yelling, 
and  swearing  damnably,  by  God  and  all  the  saints  in  heaven..  /And, 
after  all  matters  be  somewhat  pacified,  then^  arising  out  of  their  whom 
laps,  they,f{o  to  the  mass. 

*  Asciscuntur  nunc  (saith  '  Platina)  non  modd  servi  &  vulgo  ce»i 

oepti,  ac  nati,  verumatiam  flagitiosi  omnea  ex  flagitioso  quoque  geniti/ 

Now-a-4ays  iM>t  only  servants,  and  they  which  are  begptten  and  bom 

ooder  hedg^  are  admitted  to  be  of  the  clergy,  but  every  vile  fellow, 

and  every  vile  fellow's  brat. 

'  Ex  aolids  perditiuimis  &  quod  omni  aetate  fuit  post  christianorant 
memoriam  inauditum,  ex  militibus  deploratissimis,  iisque  sanguinariis 
—Dei  loco  ad  eccle&ise  collocantur,  imo  repent^  intruduntur,  guber* 
macula,'  aaith  ^  Lindan.  *  Quid  quod  puerulis  (c  adolescentulis  cre» 
dunturhaBc  tractanda?^ 

Wretched  courtiers,  forlorn  and  bloody  soldiers,  a  thing  never  heard 
of  before  among  Christians,  are  all  upon  a  sudden  thrust  in  upon  th# 
cbardi  to  manage  it  in  God's  stead,  yea  boys  and  yoongiters  are  mado 
bishops  and  prelates  in  the  church. 

*  B^bones,  scortatofes,  aleatores,  &  qui  haec  vitia,  vultu,  cultu,  in* 
cm%  totoque  habitu  pne  se  ferunt;  passim  (ad  sacerdotium)  admit- 

1  riitl«p«ter  ad  edtetnm  regUw  Aagli*,  num.  198.  8«ct.  S.  ptge  180.  alias  Staph  forte  a  Ilia 
*<|»or,  tMM  Foaievino  in  ApparaL  sac  torn.  i.  veriw  Angli.  S  Di>  corrupco  acdefiw 

*"«•  3  In  Titt  Bosiai,  4  PuMpli"  lib*  W.  cap.  77.  paga  401. 
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^  tant'    Efam.  schol.  in  epistolam  Hieron.  de  vesce  sacerdotali  ad  Fsp 
biolam. 

Doth  not  ^Bellarmine  chaise  us  with  Aat  faalt,  whereof  yoa 
jounelves  stand  condemned ;  to  wit,  with  making  a  woman  a  pope, 
ftom  which  all  the  worid,  save  foul-mouthed  papists,  will  questionless 
acquit  us?  Doth  not'  Parsons  avow,  railing,  and  foul  scurrility,  to  be 
proper  unto  us,  and  to  our  ancestors  only;  as  though  he  and  his  were 
answerable  to  Moses  in  mildness,  and  of  so  temperate  carriage,  that 
butter  would  not  melt  in  their  mouths,  when  yet  the  contrary  appeareth 
by  their  own  books. 

The  general  consent  of  all,  that  ever  have  thoroughly   conversed 
with  Parsons^  is  this,  saith  '  Watson  the  quodlibetting  priest,   that  he 
is  of  a  furious,  passionate,  hot,  cholerick,  exorbitant  working  humour, 
busy-headed,  and  full  of  ambition,  envy,  pride,  rancour,  malice^  and 
levenge :  whereunto  may  be  added,  that  he  is  a  most  diabolical,  unna- 
tural, and  barbarous,  butchery  fellow,  unworthy  the  name,  nay  cursed 
be  the  hour,  wherein  he  had  the  name  of  a  prii'St,  nay  of  a  religious 
person,  nay  of  a  temporal  lay-man  Jesuit,  nay  of  a  catholick,  nay  of  a 
Christian,  nay  of  a  creature,  but  of  a  beast,  or  a  devil ;  a  violater  of  all 
laws,  a  contemner  of  all  authority,  a  stain  of  humanity,  an  impost- 
bume  of  all  corruption,  a  corrupter  of  all  honesty,  and  a  monopoly 
of  all  mischief.    And  is  not  this  railing  ?  Now,  if  this  be  thus,  to  re- 
turn to  the  main  point,  why  may  we  not  ^hink  the  church  of  Rome  to 
be  &ulty  in  electing  Pope  Joan,  though  Leo  reprov^  the  church  oi 
Constantinople  with  the  same? 

Pap.  ^  Yea,  but  how  could  Leo  have  answered  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  if  the  patriarch  might  have  replied  truly  upon  him, 
that  Heme  was  guilty  of  such  an  oversight  f 

Prat.  Leo  might  have  answered  the  patriarch's  reply,  as  Ahab,  wiio 
ehaiged  Etias  with  troubling  of  Israel,  answered  Elias,  (when  *  he  re- 
plied: I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and  thy  iather^s  house;) 
io  wit,  with  silence.  For  otherwise  I  know  not  how  he  could  have 
answered  him  honestly.  No  more  than  I  know  how  other  of  your 
popes  can  answer  other  replies  Qn  other  cases)  which  may  be  made 
upon  them,  '  Agatho,  one  of  your  popes,  avoucheth,  that  the  Ro- 
man church  never  swerved  from  the  tradition  of  the  apostles ;  that  sbe 
never  gave  ear  to  novelties ;  that  the  pope's  predecessort  had  ever  boldly 
strengthened  their  brethren,  according  to  Christ's  commandment  unto 
Peter.  For  proof  thereof,  he  appeals  to  all  the  world.  In  like  mau* 
ner,  Nicholas,  another  of  your  popes,  speaking  of  his  fellow  popes,  ^ 
braves  it  out,  that  never  one  of  them  was  so  much  as  suspected  to  have 
held  an  error.  Now  if  a  man  should  have  replied  upon  them,  as  any 
man  nyght  have  replied  truly,  that  Victor  was  suspected  to  have  held, 
that  Christ  was  a  pure  man,  and  not  God,  which  is  witnessed  by '  E^* 
sebius :  that  Zepherinus  was  suspected  of  Montanism,  which  is  testi- 
fied by  *Tertullian:  that  Marcellinus^  sacrificed  to  idols,  which  ii 

1  Jaa  reipM  Cdvlnbtit  In  Ansti*!  nnlier  ett  tommot  pootttei.  De  notis  Scrlwia*  ib.  W.  cap. 
11>  t  In  the  Defimce  of  the  Centure,  peg.  is.  S  Qeodkbet  of  relision  «4 

stetB,  peie  tS6.  4  N.  D.  Loco  fniin  otauv  5]  1  Kings  svili.  17, 13* 

0  In  epistole  1.  ed  iroperetorem.  7  Nicbol.  f.  epist  ed  Mkhaelem. 
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witnessed  by  *  Daiiiasus»aud  acknowledged  by  'Bellarmine  though  denied 
in  some  sort  '  by  Barooius :  that  Liberiussubscribed  to  the  Arian  heresy, 
which  is  reported  by  ^  Damasus,  by '  AthanasiuSy  by  *  Jerom,  and  by  '• 
Soiomen :  that  Felix,  as  *  some  say,  was  an  Arian,  or  at  least,  as  * 
others  say,  communicated  with  the  Arians:  that*  Honorius  the  First 
was  a  Monothelite,  and  for  that  condemned  by  name  in  the  ^  sixth  and 
"  seventh  general  councils :  how  could  Agatho  and  Nicholas  hava 
answeivd  this  reply,  think  you  ? 

We  read  that  Tarasius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  chai]g^ 
your  Pope  Adrian  the  First,  with  the  crime  of  Simony.  And  do  you 
thervfbre  think  that  he  himself  was  free  from  Simony  \  Or,  rather,  do 
joa  not  koow  that  he  himself  was  grievously  suspected  of  simony. 

?ap*  Yes,  1  "  know,  that,  though  Tarasius  was  an  holy  man  in  his 
life,  and  approved  so  to  be  by  miracles  wrought  after  his  death,  ^  yet 
he  was  very  greatly  suspected  of  simony :  wherefore,  I  rather  think, 
that  you  never  read  he  charged  Pope  Adrian  with  that  fisult. 

^Ai^*  The  epistle  which  Tarasius  wrote  to  Adrian,  wherein  he  re- 
proved him  for  that,  is  extant  in  print,  so  that  you  yourself  may  read 
it  also,  if  you  will. 

Fsp.  1  remember  ^*  Baronius  talks  of  such  an  epistle.  But  ho 
suspects  that  Balsamon,  who  first  published  it,  did  counterfeit  it,  to 
discredit  the  Roman  see.    And,  indeed,  fialsamon  loved  not  Rome. 

Frot.  **  Gentian  Hervet,  who  translated  the  epistle  into  Latin,  waa 
nothing  suspicious  of  it.  No  more  was  '*  Bignasus,  who  put  it  into  hit 
Vibraxy  of  holy  fathers :  nor  Possevine,  who  mentions  it  in  his  Jfypih 
ratus  sacer.  I  see  it  goeth  hard  with  you,  when  you  are  driven  to 
plead,  that  the  evidence  I  bring  is  forged.  I  thought  that  shift  had 
been  proper  to  us  protestants,  for  '^  you  often  upbraid  us  with  it;  but 
now  I  see  it  is  common  to  us  with  you.  But  why  is  Baronius  suspi- 
cious of  it? 

Pap,  Because  it  was  first  set  out  by  Balsamon,  who  loved  not 
Rome. 

JPro^.  Baronius  saith,  therein,  untruly.  For  proof  whereof, 
I  will  use  no  other  witness  but  himself;  hb  own  mouth  shall  condemn 
him.  For  ^  he  himself  confesseth,  that.  *  Tarasii  epistolaad  Adrianum 
pontificem  de  simoniaca  haeresi  profliganda,  ab  Anastasio  ad  finem 
septimas  sytiodi  posita  legitur,  necnon  apud  Theodorum  Balsamonem 
in  appendice  ad  Nomocanonem  Photii/  That  is,  that  TharasiusTs 
epistle  unto  Adrian  the  Pope,  treating  of  the  rooting  up  of  the  sin  of 
simony,  is  to  be  read  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  general  council,  whese 
it  was  put  by  Anastasius:  and,  withal,  in  Theodorus  Balsamon,  in 
his  i^pendix  unto  Photius's  Nomocanon.    For,  if  Anastasius  placed 

1  laPttntificall  in  Viu  Marcel.  2  Lib.  iT,de  Horn.  ?oot  eap.  8.  3  AnomJ. 

t«A«  VL  ad  ann.  SOS.  Bum.  101,  lOS.  i  tib.  dtato  in  viU  UberlL  5  U 

EpUt.  ad  loUtariMn  vium  acenlas.  6  De  Script.  BcdMiwlicU,  Verb.  Fortamttenae. 
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it  at  tbe  end  of  tlie  seventh  geneml  coundl,  then  was  not  Balsamoitf 
the  fint  that  published  it.  For  Anastasiiu  lived  aboat  three  hundred, 
years  before  Balsamon.  For  Anastasius  lived  about  the  year  860,  and' 
Balsamon  lived  about  the  year  1 180. 

Pap.  You  speak  probably:  '  but  roethinks,  though  men  at  that 
time  had  been  so  far  bewitched  and  distracted  of  their  five  wits,  as 
they  could  not  have  known  a  man  from  a  woman,  yet  God  himself, 
who  appointed  and  ordained  the  seat  of  Peter,  whereof  he  would  the 
whole  church  to  be  directed,  should  never  have  departed  so  far  from 
bis  merciful  providence,  as  to  suffer  the  same  to  be  polluted  by  a  wo- 
man, whkh  is  not  of  capacity  for  holy  orders. 

Trot.  And  why,  I  pray  you,  might  not  God  as  well  suffer  that 
church  to  be  polluted  by  a  woman,  as  by  so  many  monstrous  men, 
of  whom  your  O'Hin  historians  write  very  shamefully  ?  Why  might  she 
not  stt  there,  as  well  as  Sablnian*  that  base  and  miserable  companion, 
*  Qui  formidabili  morte,  &  culpabili  vita,  notatus  est  •/  Who  u  taxed 
by  your  *  writers,  for  his  vile  life  and  fearful  death  ?  Why  might  not 
she  sit  there  as  well  as  *  Stephen  the  Sixth,  who,  as  ^  I  told  you  before, 
took  up  the  carcass  of  Formosus,  his  predecessor,  out  of  the  grave, 
brought  it  into  judgment  before  a  council  of  bishops,  spoiled  it  of  his 
papal  robes,  clad  it  with  a  layman's  garment,  indicted  it,  arraigned  it, 
condemned  it,  cut  off  three  fingers  of  it,  and  cast  it  into  the  stream 
of  Tyber ;  depriving  all  them  el  their  orders  whom  he  had  ordained, 
iCK>rdaintng  them  again  }  Why  mi^t  not  she  sit  there  as  well  as  Boni- 
face the  Sewnth,  *  who  robbed  Saint  Petei^s  church,  and  fled  for  a 
time  to  Constantinople;  who,  afterwards,  by  simony,  and  murdering 
two  popes,  made  himself  pope;  who,  in  misdiief,  outstripped  the  most 
notorious  robbers  and  slayers  by  the  high-ways,  that  ever  were;  which, 
in  cruelty,  went  before  bloody  Sylla  and  Cataline,  and  such  as 
sought  the  ruin  of  their  country,  *  as  your  own  Baronius  confbsseth ; 
and  who,  at  length,  died  like  a  beast?  Why  might  not  she  sit  there,  as 
well  as  Sylvester  the  Second,  that  fiunous  conjurer,  who  gave  himself, 
both  body  and  soul,  to  the  devil,  that  he  might  get  the  popedom,  and 
died  thereafter  ^*  Why  ifiight  not  she  sit  there  } 

Fap.  Nay,  stay  a  litde.  They  s^  it  is  a  sin  to  belye  the  devih 
Mow,  *  I  persuade  myself,  that  you  belye  Pope  Svlvester ;  for  I  * 
read,  diat  he  was  reputed  a  notable  man,  both  for  his  life  and  learning. 

Pmf .  How  notable  he  was  let  Platina  speak,  who  *  writes,  that 
<  ambitione  8t  diabolica  dominandi  cupiditate  impulsus,  largitione  pri- 
xsA  quidem  archiepiscopatum  Rhemensem,  inde  Ravennatem  adeptus, 
pontificatum  postremd  majore  conatu,  adjuvante  diabolo,  consecutus 
est,  hac  tamen  lege,  ut  post  mortem  totus  illius  esset,  cujus  fraudtbus 
tantam  dignitatem  adeptus  erat  :*  That  is,  Sylvester  the  Second,  be- 
ing devilishly  ambitious,  got  fint,  by  bribery,  the  archbisboprick  of 

%  Oaaph.  Annot.  in  PfttiaMB,  to  Vita  Joli.  VITL   B«r4inc,  in  hit  Amwm*  to  JihA*$  Apol«c7« 
t  Fiudcal.  Temponun.  ad  aoa.  Cii.  S  Sone  My  it  wm  Serglat :  cka 
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Abeima^  then  of  Ravenna,  and  after  that,  by  the  devirs  help,  t&Q 
bishoprick  of  Rome;  yet,  upon  this  condition,  that,  when  he  died, 
he  should  be  wholly  his,  by  whose  means  he  attained  to  such  dignity. 
Have  you  not  cause  to  believe,  that  this  fellow  was  notable  for  life  and 
learning  f  But,  perhaps,  Platina  is  singular  in  this.  No,  '  Sigebert 
cunfesscthy  that  Sylvester  was  thought  to  have  got  the  popedom  *  ill-fop 
vouredly ;  and  that  he  was  ^  suspected  of  negn>mancy;  and,  that  soma 
said,  the  devil  brought  him  to  his  end.  The  same,  in  effect,  is  reported 
by  ^  Benao  Cardinalis,  by  *  Martinus  Polonus,  by  *  Johannes  Stella,  a 
Venetian,  by  ^  Philippus  Bcrgomensis,  by  *  Ranulphus  Cestrensis,  bj 
'  Matthseus  Westmonasteriensis,  by  ^  Fasciculus  Temporum,  by  " 
Chanmsa,  and  by  i£neas  Sylvius :  for,  *  Non  nos  fugit  Sylvestrum 
Secundum  diabolica  fraude  Romanum  pontificatum  ascendisse,'  saith 
i£neas :  we  are  not  ignorant  that  Sylvester  the  Second  got  the  p^>acj 
by  devilish  subtlety. 

P(g>.  Tut,  all  Uiis  is  to  no  purpose;  ^  Pope  Sylvester  was  learned 
ia  the  matbematicks ;  and  such  was  ibe  ignorance  of  that  age,  that 
theiHipoa  they  held  him  for  a  conjurer. 

Proi.  Indeed,  '*  William  of  Malmsbury  having  related  the  sama 
itory  ia  substance,  with  the  above-named  writers,  supposeth  that  some 
mi^t  reply  so,  saying  '  Sed  base  vulg^ta,  ficta  crederet  aliquis.'  But 
ionic  men,  perad  venture,  will  say,  this  is  but  a  made  tale,  *  £0  quod 
lolet  populus  literatorum  &mam  laderc,  dicens  ilium  loqui  cum  dsB- 
mone^  quern  in  aliquo  viderint  excellentem  opere  i'  Because  the  coni<« 
laon  people  are  wont  to  say,  that  scholars,  who  are  singular  in  any 
thing,  do  use  a  familiar :  yet,  he  concludes,  that  he  bdieves  it  for 
troe.  For,  *  Mihi  verd  fidem  facit  de  isltius  sacrilegio  inaudita  mortis 
excogitation'  **  saith  he^ '  I  am  verily  persuaded,  Sylvester  was  such  a 
villian,  because  of  the  strangeness  of  his  death.  For,  *  Cur  se  mo- 
liein  excarnifiearet  ipse  sui  corporis  horrendus  lanista,  nisi  novi  sceleris 
conscius  esaet  ?*  For  why  should  the  butcherly  fellow  have  torn  his  own 
flesh,  as  he  did,  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  strange  sinf  Do  not 
you  think  thcfe  is  reason  in  this  question?  Doubtless,  your  Onuphrius 
was  afraid  to  answer  it.  And,  uerefore,  in  his  notes  upon  Platina| 
where  he  labours  to  clear  Sylvester  of  the  imputation  of  a  conjurer,  ^ 
be  takes  day  with  his  reader,  to  clear  him  from  so  fearful  a  death.' 

Pap.  ^  Yea,  but  Sylvester  11.  is  commended  by  Serg^us  IV.  a  very 
holy  pope,  who  lived  within  £ve  years  after  him ;  wherefore  it  is  not " 
credible  that  he  died  such  a  shameful  death. 


Pro^  Say  you  so?  Doth  not  "Baronius  confess,  that  though  Ste- 
uben VL  was  a  wicked  fellow ;  and  that  as  he  entered  into  the  pope- 
dom like  a  thief  and  a  murtheter ;  so  he  died  like  a  thief;  yet "  Ser- 
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gius  III,  who  succeeded   within  eight  yean  afler  him,  commendecf 
him ;  yea  John  IX,  his  next  successor,  who  in  that  age  was  a  singu- 
lar honest  pope,    commended    him,    as  a  man  of  blessed   memory* 
Upon  which  later  confession  he  makes  this  observation :    Hie  coii^i- 
dera  lector,  quanta  solercnt  successores  pontifices  quantulumcunq  ; 
reprehensi biles  praedecessores  reverentia  pcrsequi,   ut  Johannes   Su-^ 
phanum  suum  prasdeces^orem  tum  sedis  invasione,  turn  etiam  sessioue, 
in  omnibus  p1an6  execrandis  facinoi^bus   detestabilem,  pias   tamcn 
recordationis  Stephanum  appellet.'     The  effect  of  which  Latin  is. 
That  it  is  worthy  the  observation,  that  the  live  popVs  spoke  reverently 
of  the  dead  popes,  were  they  never  so  naughty.     Wherefore  to  go  on. 
Why  might  not  Pope  Joan  sit  there  as  well  as  Benedict  IX, '  that  ugly 
monster,  as  '  Platina  calls  him,  '  who  got  the  room  when  he  was  but 
twelve  years  old,  *  who,  when  he  was  cast  out  for  his  un worthiness,  got 
it  again  by  a  strong  hand  within  a  few  days  after ;  and,  for  fear  that  he 
could  not  kefp  it  long,  sold  it  to  another  for  money,  who  after  his 
death  *  appeared  partly  like  an  ass,  and  partly  like  a  bear,  confessing 
that  he  carried  such  a  shape,  because  he  lived  like  a  beast  in  his  life- 
time? Why  mightnotshesitaswellinSt.  Peter^s  chair,  as  Boniface  VIII. 
who  ('when  he  should  upon  an  Ash-Wednesday,  as  the  Popish  manner 
is,  have  laid  ashes  upon  an  archbishop's  head,  and  religiously  told  him, 
that  he  was  but  ashes,  and  should  return  to  ashes ;)  cast  them  in  the 
archbishop's  face  and  eyes,  maliciously  telling  him,  that  he  was  a 
GibcUine,  and  that  he  should  die  with  the   GibelKnes;  of  whom 
Celestinus  his  predecessor,  a  man  famous  ^  they  say  for  miracles, '  pro- 
phesied :  That,  as  he  entm*d  like  a  fox^  so  he  should  reign  like  a  lion, 
and  die  like  a  dog,  which  fell  out  accordingly  f 

Why  might  not  she  sit  there  as  well  as  Gregory  VIL  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Hildebrand,  *  who  set  both  the  church  and 
commonwealth  on  fire;  '^  who  hired  a  bad  fellow  to  tumble  down  great 
stones  from  the  battlements  of  a  church  upon  the  emperor^s  head,  to 
squeese  him  In  pieces  whibt  he  was  at  his  prayers;  "  who  cast  the 
sacrament  into  the  fire;  who  ordinarily  "  carried  about  him  a  conjuring 
book ;  who  shrewdly  bebumbed  his  predecessor  Alexander;  who 
wrested  the  scriptures  to  cover  his  lewdness;  "who  at  his  death 
confessed,  that  the  devil  set  him  on  work,  to  provoke  God  to  wrath 
against  the  world. 

Why  might  not  she  sit  there  as  well  as  John  XXIII.  '^  who  was  fitter 
for  the  camp,  than  for  the  church ;   for  profane  things,  than  for  the 
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MfTioe  of  Ood;  as  knowing  no  faith,  no  religion  at  all ;  ^  who  taught 

agiun  and  kgain,  and  maintained  it  before  many  of  good  place,  that 

tJiere  was  no  life  after  this,  but  that  it  was  with  men  as  with  beasts. 

Who,  in  a  word,  '  lived  so  scandalously,  that  commonly  he  was  called 

by  them  who  knew  him,  a  plain  devil  incarnate.    Why  might  not  she 

sit  there  as  well  as  John  XII, '  who  made  deacons  in  a  stable,  who 

made  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  a  bishop,  who  made  the  Lateran  a  plain 

slews,  who  drank  to  the  devil ;  who,  when  he  was  at  dice,  made  his 

praters  unto  Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  to  such  idolatrous  gods  of  the 

heathen :    Who  at  length,  was  slain  even  by  the  devil  himself,  while  he 

was  committing  adultery,  as  *  before  I  noted.    If  you  cannot  deny, 

bat  God  hath  suffered  these,  and  many  as  evil  as  any  of  these,  except 

the  last,  to  occupy  St.  Peter^s  room,  you  may  well  wonder  with 

'  Antoninus,  at  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  and  say,  Oh  the  depth  of  the 

wisdom  of  God,  how  incredible  be  his  judgments,  &c«    Buy  you  have 

DO  cause  in  this  respect  to  deny  it,  you  have  no  cause  to  cast  it  off  as  a 

(able.     But  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question.     How  should  this 

lale  of  Pope  Joan's  arise,Jf  there  was  not  such  a  pope?  Was  there  ever 

such  a  smoke  and  no  fire ;  such  a  report  and  no  probability  ? 

Pup.  No  indeed.  *  Great  lyes  arise  always  out  of  some  truth. 
And  so  did  this.  For  John  XII,  to  confess  a  truth,  was  a  wenching 
fellow ;  and,  among  other  wenches  which  he  kept,  there  was  one  called 
Joan,  who  was  all  in*  all  with  him,  and  ruled  the  roast.  Now  the 
people,  perceiving  ^hat  hand  she  had  over  him,  termed  her  pope,  and 
despised  him.  Whereupon  the  church's  enemies  took  occasion  to 
slander  the  church,  as  though  the  church  had,  indeed,  had  a  woman- 
poBP. 

Proi.    This  is  one  of  FiorimonduaTs  reasons,  is  it  not  f 
Pqf.    Yes.    ^  He  mentions  this,  and  likes  indifferently  well  of  it. 
But  he  mentions  it  as  out  of  Onuphrius.    Wherefore  take  you  it 
rather  as  Onnphrius's  answer  to  your  question,  than  as  Florimondus's 
answer. 

Proi.  Content ;  provided  that  you  tell  me,  how  Onuphrius  proves 
that  John  XII.  had  such  a  masterful  whore  called  Joan. 

Pap.  '  Onuphrius  proves  that  out  of  Luitprandus  Ticinensis,  a 
writer  of  that  age«  For  he  witnesseth  (as  Onuphrius  saith,  and 
Florimondus  believes,  that  John  the  Twelfth  had  three  famous  whores, 
of  whom  the  iairest,  and  therefore  the  best  beloved,  was  called  Joan. 

Prop.  Luitprandus,  '  in  the  place  cited  by  Onuphrius,  witnesseth, 
that  John  the  Twelfth  kept  one  £unous  whore,  whom  he  called  Raynera, 
whom  he  made  governor  of  many  cities,  and  on  whom  he  bestowed 
snany  golden  crosses  and  chalices  belonging  to  St.  Peter.  In  like 
manner  he  witnesseth,  that  he  kept  another  called  Stephana,  and  that 
he  lay  with  married  wives,  with  widows,  and  with  maids,  who  came  to 
visit  the  apostolical  churches.  And  withal  he  witnesseth,  that  he  kept 
a  third  called  Anna  (who  was  a  widow)  and  her  niece ;  making  the 
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palace  of  Lateran  no  better  than  a  baudy-house.  But  he  no  where 
names  any  Joan,  on  whom  that  worthy  head  of  your  church,  John  the 
Twelfth,  donated ;  Onuphrius,  I  suppose,  mistook  Joanna,  for  Anna : 
And  Florimondus  justified  the  proverb,  A  fool  believeth  every  thing. 
Have  you  not  another  answer  to  second  this  I 

Pap,     Yes,  I  have  two  or  three  besides  this. 

P/oK    That  is  well.    And  wiiat  is  the  first  of  them,  I  pray  you  ? 

Fap.  This  John  the  Ninth  was  made  bishop  of  Bononia^  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  at  last  Pope  of  Rome,  by  the 
means  of  one  Theodora,  a  famous  whore,  who  swayed  all  matters  at 
Rome  in  those  days.  Now  the  people,  perceiving  that  this  Theodora 
could  turn  this  John  which  way  she  would,  and  lead  him  whither  she 
list,  they  held  him  worthier  the  name  of  a  woman  than  of  a  roan,  and, 
therefore,  called  him  Joan,  and  not  John.  Whereupon  arose  the  story 
of  a  Joan  pope. 

Prot,    And  who,  I  pray  you,  is  the  father  of  this  answer? 

Pap,  *  Johannes  Aventinus,  who,  by  reason  he  was  a  German  bom, 
knew  best,  no  doubt,  the  original  of  this  fable,  as '  Florimondus 
shcweth. 

Prot.    Then  Florimondus  believes  this  too. 

Pap.     He  thinks  it  very  probable. 

Prot,  But  so  did  not  his  countryman  Gencbrard.  For, '  Aventinus 
Lib.  iv.  Annalium  Fabellam  esse  asserir,  ^  llieodora  nobili  scorto 
ortam, '  saith  Genebrard  :  ^  Ego  vero  h  recentioribus  adulatoribus  in 
Roi^anse  scdis  odium,  &c.'  That  is,  Aventinus  holdeth  that  this  tale 
arose,  by  reason  of  a  noble  whore  called  llieodora.  But  I  think,  some 
latter  claw  backs  (of  the  emperors)  devised  it,  to  discredit  the  papal 
scat.  Thus  Genebrard.  And  is  not  Genebrard's  No  as  good  as 
Florimondus'a  Yea?  Especially  since  Genebrard  *  spent  upon  his 
chrpnicles  ten  whole  years :  Whereas  *  Florimondus,  by  reason  of  his 
clients,  can  spaxe  no  time  for  such  studies  ? 

Pap,  Genebrard  was  a  worthy  man,  I  •  know.  But  I  respect  no 
mans  person,  wherefore  give  roe  a  reason,  why  you  dislike  this  conceit 
of  Aventinus,  approved  by  Florimondus. 

Prot.  I  will.  Yel  first  I  would  have  you  know,  that  though  I 
grant,  thai  John,  who  was  first  bishop  of  Bononia,  then  of  Ravenna, 
and  lastly,  of  Rome,  carac  to  those  bishopricks  by  the  means  of 
Theodora,  a  famous  whore:  In  respect  whereof,  your  '  cardinal 
historiographer  makes  question,  whether  he  was  a  pope  or  no;  and 
terms  hun  *  PscudopoTii^'cx  S^  Antipapa,  a  false  Pope  and  An ti pope: 
•  sometinus,  iW/mor  Sf  detcntor  iujustus  apostoUca  sedis ;  an  intruder 
and  an  usurper  of  the  apostolical  chair;  yet  I  deny  that  this  was 
John  the  Ninth,  for  he  was  John  the  Tenth.  John  the  Ninth  came  by 
pood  means  to  the  papacy,  as  your  *•  cardinal  saith.  "  He  carried 
himself  honestly  in  it,  and  died  naturally;  but  so  did  not  this.  ''This 
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confirmed  a  child  under  ^vc  years  old  in  the  archbishoprick  of  Rheims : 
At  which  fact,  *  Baronius  stands  aghast.  *  Then  this,  Turpior  nullus^ 
cujus  sicut  ingresnus  tj|  cathedram  Petri  tnfamissimus,  if  a  ct  cxitus^  nefan- 
disshmis.  There  was  never  a  filthier  fellow  than  this.  This  entered 
with  infamy,  and  died  fearfully.  *This  was  stifled  with  a  pillow,  by 
the  procurement  of  one  as  famous  for  whoredom,  as  Theodora  who 
preferred  him. 

Pap.  This,  of  whom  Floriraondus  speaks,  was  stifled  with  a  pillow 
by  Theodora's  own  daughter.  But  it  seems  you  wrong  her  in  her 
good  name.  For  she  caused  him  to  be  stifled,  because  she  could 
not  brook  his  filthy  kind  of  life,  with  her  mother,  as  *  Florimondus 
notes. 

Prot,  Florimondus  will  never  be  good.  The  daughter  disliked  not 
her  mother's  and  the  Pope's  course  of  life  at  all.  She  herself  *  played 
the  whore  with  Sergius,  one  of  your  Popes,  and  had  by  him  John  the 
Eleventh.  •  She  married  her  husband's  brother,  and  lived  with  him 
in  incest.  The  only  cause,  why  she  procured  him  to  be  stifled,  was 
her  envy  to  one  Peter,  the  Pope's  brother,  as  ^  Baronius  proveth  out 
of  Luitprandus. 

Pap,  But  in  good  earnest,  Was  not  this  John,  John  the  Ninth  ? 
Florimondus  %  again  and  again,  calls  him  John  the  Ninth.  And, 
mcthinks,  he  should,  not  mistake  him  so  often. 

Prot.  In  earnest,  this  was  not  John  the  Ninth.  Florimondus  was 
deceived. 

Pap.  Why,  but  Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded  John  the  Ninth^ 
Did  he  not  ? 

Prot,  Yes,  that  is  true.  But  Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded  not 
this  John,  John  the  Eleventh,  as  •  Luitprandus  writes;  or  rather  Leo 
the  Sixth,  as  ***  others  write,  succeeded  this  John. 

Pap.  Florimondus  "  writes,  that  Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded 
this  John;  and  observes  withal  a  knack  of  knavery  in  those,  who 
report  this  story,  in  that  they  fathered  this  talc  upon  a  John,  whom  a 
Benedict  succeeded. 

Prot,  Observe  you  then  a  knack  of  foolery,  or  knavery,  or  rather 
foolish  knavery  in  Florimondus;  for  I  tell  you,  once  again,  that 
Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded  not  this  John ;  "  all  histories  are  against 
it.  But  suppose  he  was  John  the  Ninth,  if  his  loose  carriage  of  him- 
self with  Theodora  gave  occasion  of  the  report  of  a  woman-pope.  Why 
was  it  not  recorded,  as  happening  in  his  time,  but  above  forty  years 
before  his  time?  John  the  Ninth  was  made  Pope  in  the  year  901,  yet 
this  story  is  recorded  as  happening  about  the  year  854. 

Pap,  "  That  came  to  pass  by  the  subtlety  of  the  reporters ;  for, 
about  the  year  800,  the  Empress,  who,  in  a  manner,  ruled  all  the 
world,  was  called  Theodora.     Now  these  trifling  takvtellers,  hearing  of 

t  bta  noTft,  tnrpia,  detestanda,  solo  anditu  honenda  atqae  pudenda,  ann.  torn.  x.  ad  ana.  9^5. 
BOD.  9.  2  IMd.  num.  11.  3  idem  ad  an.  QCa  nam.  £.  4  Cap.  ?9.  num.  3. 

5  Luitpn&d  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  agncscente  Baron.  Annal.  tom.  x.  ad  an.  9O8.  num.  S. 
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a  Pope  Joan  in  Theodora*s  time,  chopped  it  into  the  time  of  ThtdsKSL 
the  Empress,  who  lived  about  thirty  years  before  the  harlot  Theodora. 

Frot.  This  would  rather  argue  simplicity  than  subtlety  in  the 
reporters ;  for,  cu*  bonOf  whether  it  happened  in  the  one,  or  in  Uie  otKer 
Theodora's  time ;  but  it  carries  no  colour  of  truth  with  it,  for  H^eodora, 
the  Empress,  never  carried  any  sway  in  Rome  at  all.  At  Constanti- 
nople, for  a  while,  in  the  time  of  her  son's  minon^,  she  could  do 
something ;  '  but,  in  Pope  Joan's  time,  sho  was  turned  out  of  office  at 
Constantinople ;  she  was  deposed  from  her  regency,  and  thrust  into  a 
monastery,  where  she  was  kept  till  her  death.  What  is  one  of  year 
other  answers  ? 

Fap»  My  third  answer  to  your  main  question  is,  that,  perhaps, 
this  tale  arose  from  John  the  Eighth ;  for  John  the  Eighth  dealt  not 
like  a  roan  in  the  case  of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but 
sheepishly,  and  like  a  woman?  for  John  the  Eighth  received  Photius 
into  communion,  who  was  excommunicated  by  his  predecessois.  John 
the  Eighth  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by  half  a  man ;  whereupon, 
in  reproach,  he  was  called  *  Non  papa,  sed  papissa  {  and  upon  that 
reproachful  speech,  came  this  tale  of  a  woman*pope. 

Prot»    Who  devised  us  this  answer,  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap»    This  is  '  Baronius's  answer. 

Prot  Baronius's  answerl  Is  that  possible?  Is  not  Baronius  one  of 
them  who  holds,  that  the  rumour  of  the  church  of  Constantinople's 
oveisight,  in  suflering  a  woman  to  creep  in  to  be  a  patriarch,  occa- 
sioned this  tale  against  Rome? 

Papm  Yes,  many  is  he;  for  having  set  down  Pope  Leo's  words 
touching  that  rumour:  ^  Quse  ila  erant  fama  vulgata  de  ecclesia  Con- 
staatinopolitana,  conversa  in  Romanam  ecclesiam  a  schismaticis  earn 
odio  prosequentibus,  &  calumniis  proscindentibus,  quis  non  intelligat  f 
*  saith  Baronius,  that  is,  Who  seeth  not,  that  what  was  reported  of 
Constantinople,  the  same  was  turned,  by  schismaticks,  as  spoken 
against  Rome  ? 

^^Prof.  And  with  what  honesty  can  he  say  both  ?  *  N.  D.  who  holds 
this  latter  opinion,  professetb^  that  it  seemcth  most  certain,  that,  in 
Pope  Leo's  time,  viz.  1020,  there  was  not  so  much  as  any  rumour  or 
mention  of  any  woman-pope  that  ever  had  been  in  the  Roman  church. 
So  doth  Barsnius  himself;  for  verily,  *  saith  ho,  if  there  had  been  but 
some  flying  tale  of  any  such  accident  at  Rome,  in  former  days,  Pope 
Leo  should  first  have  cleared  it,  before  he  had  charged  the  church 
of  Constantinople  with  the  like.  Was  there  not  so  much  as  a  flying 
report  of  a  woman-pope  before  Leo  the  Ninth's  time,  in  Baronius's 
opinion  ?  How  then  did  John  the  Eighth  occasion  such  a  report,  who 
lived  an  140  years  before  Leo?  But  let  Baronius  go  with  this  escape. 
What  reason  have  you  to  think,  that  the  rumour  of  Constantinople 
might  occasion  this  tale  against  Rome  ? 

1  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  855.  nam.  51.  t  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  S79*  non*  i* 
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Pqp.  *  Good  reason ;  for  every  man  knows  that  Constantinople  wai 
•died  New  Rome,  and  Rome  simply.  Now  a  man  might  easily  be 
deoetredy  in  supposing  that  to  be  done  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  which  wa« 
reported  to  be  done  in  Rome,  but  in  Rome,  in  Graecia. 

Pro^.  That  Constantinople  was  called  New  Rome,  '  I  easily  yield 
wtto  you ;  but  that  it  was,  at  any  time,  called  simply  Rome,  that 
your  Florimondus  is  not  able  to  make  good  ;  that  is  his  own  fancy,  and, 
in  delivering  it,  he  bewrays  his  own  folly ;  '  Constantkiopolis  nunquapi 
absolute  dicebatur  Roma,  sed  cum  addito,  ut  est  hodie,  Nova  RomfaJ 
Constantinople  was  never  simply  ealled  Rome,  but  with  tin  addition,  as 
we  call  at  this  day.  New  Rome,  saith  Gretser.  Yet,  to  suppose  it 
true,  ivhy  did  not  the  relators  of  it  set  it  down  as  happenining  in  Leo'g 
time,  bvt  240  years  before,  if  so  be  it  was  oceasioned  by  the  report  that 
went  oC  Constantinople  in  Leo's  days  f  If  it  had  thence  begun,  it  should 
liave  been  registered  as  then  happening. 

Pflf^.  Well,  suppose  it  were  true,  what  gain  you  by  it ;  or  what  is 
the  church  prejudiced  by  herf  If  Pope  Joan  had  been,  she  had  not 
prgudiced  die  church,  *  saath  N.D.  • 

Jhroim  But  she  had  ;  for,  if  she  was  pope,  then  it  will  follow  thereon 
neceattrily,  that  the  churdh,  according  to  your  learning,  once  hopped 
lieadless :  for  the  *  cburch,  in  your  learning,  is  defined  to  be  a  company 
of  Cbristian  men,  professing  one  faith  under  one  head,  to  wit,  the 
pope;  but  she,  however  she  carried  die  name  of  pope,  was  fio  pope,  ^ 
ioT  a  woman  is  not  capable  of  holy  orders ;  a  woman  cannot  play  the 
pope.  Ergo,  all  the  time  of  Pope  Joany-^he  church  hopped  h^less* 
Pop.  Indeed,  the  only  inconveniency  of  such  a  case  is,  *  as  N.  D. 
confesseth,  that  the  church  should  lack  a  true  head  for  the  time.  But 
that  is  not  so  great  a  matter,  for  so  she  doth,  when  any  pope  dieth, 
till  another  be  chosen. 

Prot,  What  is  that  you  say  ?  Doth  the  church  hop  headless,  when 
one  pope  dieth,  tHl  another  be  chosen  ?  Now,  alas  I  what  a  pitiful  case 
it  the  church  in  then  ?  Since  Christ's  time,  '  diere  have  been  above 
two  hundred  and  forty  popes;  and  therefore,  by  your  saying,  the 
church  hath  been  headless  above  two.  hundred  and  forty  times.  Yea, 
and  sometimes,  between  the  death  of  one  pope,  and  the  chusing  of 
another,  there  have  passed  many  days,  many  months,  some  years.  As 
lor  example:  *  after  Cletus,  thebishoprick  of  Rome  was  void  twenty 
days ;  *  aker  Clemens,  twenty- two ;  after  Alexander  the  First,  ^  twenty- 
five;  ^'  after  Pelagius  the  First,  three  months  and  odd  days;  ^  after  Pe» 
lagius  the  Second,  six  months  and  odd  days ;  "  after  John  die  Third, 
ten  moiilbs  and  odd  days ;  '*  after  Sabinian,  deven  months  and  odd 
days;  ^  after  Honorius  the  Fint,  one  year  and  more;  ^  ivfter  Clemena 
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the  Fourth,  two  years  and  more  ;  '  after  Marcellinus,  seven  years  and 
mure;  after  Nicholas  the  First,  '  assoraesay,  eight  years  and  more; 
and  after  Felix,  sometimes  the  Duke  of  Sayoy,  St.  Peter's  chair  stood 
empty  ten  years,  '  saith  Bodin.  Whereupon  will  follow,  that  the 
church  hath  often,  and  long  together,  been  headless ;  but  that  is  not  so 
great  a  matter,  you  say : — Is  it  not  ?  Whence,  I  pray  you,  should  the 
church  have  her  wit,  when  she  is  bereaved  of  her  head  ?  The  saying  is, 
great  head,  little  wit;  but,  without  question,  no  head,  no  wit.  When 
the  church  is  headless,  she  is  witless,  and,  by  consequence,  helpless  ; 
and  therefore,  I  take  it,  you  have  good  cause  to  beware  that  you  grant 
nothing,  whereon  it  may  be  concluded,  that  your  church  was  once 
headless. 

Pap,  '  But  did  not  St«  Austin  hold  opinion,  upon  supposition  of  a 
like  case,  that  the  church  of  Christ  should  not  be  prejudiced  }  Did 
not  he,  having  recited  up  the  popes  of  Rome  from  Christ  to  his  days, 
make  this  demand,  What,  if  any  Judas,  or  traytor,  had  entered  among 
these,  or  been  chosen  by  error  of  men?  And  answereth  presently, 
*  Nihil  pncpjudicaret  ecclesias,  &  innocentibus  Christianis/ 

Frot,  Yes ;  but,  considering  the  body  of  your  doctrince,  you  may 
not  answer  so,  nor  think  so :  for  you  hold,  that  your  pope  is  head  of 
the  church,  and  that  it  is  necessary  unto  salvation  to  acknowledge  him 
the  head;  but  so  did  not  St.  Austin.  You  hold,  that,  in  a  true  church, 
cme  bishop  must  lawfully  succeed  another,  or  all  is  dashed  ;  but  so 
did  not  St.  Austin :  for  he  puts  the  case,  that  some  traytor  subrepsiuefy 
that  is,  had  come  in  unordcrly  into  the  bishop  of  Rome's  seat ;  and 
yet  resolves. .  that  that  was  not  prejudicial  to  God's  church.  Conform 
yourselves  in  these  two  points,  of  the  pope's  headship  and  succession, 
to  St.  Austin's  judgment;  and  then  you  may  better  say,  in  this  case  of 
Pope  Joan,  that  which  Austin  said  in  the  case  proposed,  that  she  had 
not  prejudiced  the  church  of  Christ. 

Pap.  We  make  more  reckoning  of  St.  Austin  than  you  do ;  but  I 
will  not  stand  wrangling  upon  his  meaning  now  ^  because,  whatsoever 
inconvenience  can  be  imagined  in  this  case,  is  more  against  you  than 
us :  for  your  church  admitteth  for  lawful  and  supreme  head  thereof, 
either  man  or  woman,  which  our  church  doth  not. 

Prot,  Our  church  admitteth  neither  roan  nor  woman  for  lawful 
and  supreme  head  of  the  catholick  church,  as  yours  doth.  Our  church 
teacheth,  that  Christ  only  is  the  head  thereof.  Our  church  admitteth 
neither  man  nor  woman  for  lawful  and  supreme  head  of  a  particular 
church ;  for  our  church .  acknowledgeth  the  king  supreme  governor 
only,  not  supreme  head;  and  so  she^stiled  Queen  Elisabeth  in  her 
time.  Though,  if  we  give  .our  princes  more,  yet  the  inconveniencies 
against  us  are  not  like  the  inconveniencies  against  you,  because  the  next 
in  blood  is  to  succeed  with  us;  the  greatest  simonist,  who  can  make  his 
faction  strongest,  is  to  succeed  with  you. 

1  Anastas.  lib.  dtat.  in  Marcellino,  4c  Polonns  in  ^odico  MaDOScripto,  dc  Pontasaa  Chro- 
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Fop.  What  other  inconvenience  follows  upon  this  accident,  to  sup- 
pseittrue? 

Proi,  If  it  be  true  there  was  such  a  pope,  your  church  must  be 
ifiscarded  as  no  true  church;  for'^thus  I  argue,  *  That  it  is  no  true 
church,  which  cannot  give,  in  plain  authentical  writing,  the  lawful, 
orderly,  intire,  without  any  breach,  and  sound  notorious  succession  of 
bishops.  But  your  church,  if  Joan  Was  Pope,  cannot  give,  in  plain 
authentical  writing,  the  lawful,  orderly,  intire,  without  any  breach,  and 
sound  notorious  succession  of  bishops ;  for,  by  reason  of  her,  Benedict 
^e Third  could  not  orderly  succeed  Leo  the  Fourth;  she  put  in  a 
caveat,  or  rather,  was,  of  herself,  a  bar  to  his  succession ;  by  her  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  rank  of  your  popes ;  she,  no  fool,  but  a  whore, 
marred  yoiit  play. 

Pop.  No,  no ;  for  all  that  you  can  rightly  gather  upon  her  popedom  , 
IS,  That  the  Pope's  seat  stood  empty  of  a  lawful  pastor  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  and  a  few  odd  months.  Now  so  it  did  often,  by  reason  of  the 
differences  among  the  electors,  as  you  yourself  shewed.  AAd  yet  no 
man  durst  say,  nor  could  truly  say,  that  succession  failed,  as'  Baronius 
writn. 

Pnt,  As  Baronius  notes?  If  Baronius  may  be  judge,  there  it 
nothing  that  can  mar  your  [succession,  neither  vacancy,  nor  entrance  in 
by  the  window.  Whether  the  chair  be  empty,  or  full,  by  irreption,  or 
by  usurpation,  it  is  all  one  to  Baronius.  Baronius  will  not  give  over 
his  plea  of  succession.  For,  though  he,  hot  without  grief,  confessetb, 
that  many  ugly  monsters  have  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair ;  though  *  he 
confesseth,  that  many  apostates,  rather  than  apostolical  persons,  have 
occupied  that  room ;  though  *  he  cbnfesseth,  that  there  have  been 
numj  popes,  which  came  irregularly  to  the  papacy,  and  served  for  no 
other  purpose  than  cyphers  in  arhhmetick,  to  make  up  the  number ; 
yet  he  holdeth  their  succession  sound.  Though  '  Baronius  writes,  that 
Boniface  the  Sixth,  who  got  possession  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  kept 
it  fifteen  days,  was  a  wicked  fellow,  and  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
among  popes,  inasmuch  as  he  was  condemned  by  a  coundl  held  at 
Rome.  Though  he  '  writes,  that  Stephen  the  Seventh,  '  such  another 
as  Boniface  the  Sixth,  or  rather  worse,  played  at  thrust-out^rotten 
vith  Boniface  the  Sixth,  and  kept  the  papacy  five  years;  though  *  he 
writes,  that  Pope  Christopher  shuffled  Leo'  the  Fifth  out,  and  by  violence 
installed  himself,  and  kept  it  seven  months ;  and  that  Sergius,  at  the  seven 
iDonths  end;  shuffled  Christopher  out,  shearing  him  a  monk,  and  keeping 
it  to  himself,  as  some  say,  seven  years ;  as  '^Baronius  himself  saith,  three 
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years;  yet  all  this  sihuffling,  id  BarDniiis's  opinion,  doth  notiung  staiii  suo 
cession :  Yea,  though  he  cannot  deny  tha^t  Boni&ce  the  SeveniJiy  who  sat 
as  Pope  one  year  and  one  month,  was  a '  wicked  variety  a  plain  tyrant,  a 
suvage  beast,  an  U8urper,one  that  had  no  good  property  of  a  pope :  Thoo^ 
he  cannot  deny,  but  that  Leo  the  Eighth,  who  was  a  schismatick,  and  an 
intruder,  and  anantipope,  *  in  his  opinion,  kept  the  place  almost  twoyean. 
Though  he  cannot  deny,  bul  that  John  the  Twelfth,  *  who  was  but 
like  a  pope  in  a  play,  kept  it  nine  yean;  and ^  John  the  Eleventh, 
the  bastardly  brat  of  Seigius  above  named,  who  came  to  it  by  eni 
means,  and  manag^  it  accordingly,  kept  it  six  years  ;  and  '  John  the 
Tenth,  as  false  a  lad  as  any  of  hb  fellows,  who  entered  by  fraud,  and 
ruled  Vith  violence,  kept  it  fifteen  years;  yet  this  lesaens  notbiDg  the 
credit  of  his  succession.    I  warrant  vou,  Baronius  was  of  Genebnurd's 
opinion,  who,  though  he  granted  that  fifty  popes  together  came  in 
unlawfully,  and  governed  as  madly,  would  not  yet  let  his  hold  of 
succession  go. 

Pop.    lis  there  any  further  inconvenience  which  may  light  upon  us, 
if  this  story  be  true  ? 

Prot.    Yes;  for  if  it  be  granted  there  was  such  a  pope,  the  popish 
priests  among  you  may  well  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  their  mission; 
and  you  lay^pists  oi  the  sufficiency  of  the -absolutions,  which  tbcy 
give  you  upon  your  ear  confessions,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  real  pre- 
sence,   and  transubstantiation.     For,  *  unless  the  popish  priests  be 
priested  by  a  lawful  bishop,  their  priesthood  is  not  worth  a  rush ;  ' 
unless  you  lay-papists  be  absolved  by  a  lawful  priest,  your  absolution 
it  nou^t  worth;  and, '  unless  the  words  of  consecration  be  uttered  by 
a  lawful  priest,  intent  upon  his  business,  there  follows  lio  substantial 
change  in  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine.    Now  how  can  your 
priests  be  assured,  that  they  were  priested  by  lawful  bishops ;  and 
how  can  you  lay-papists  be  assured  that  you  are  absolved  by  lawful 
priests ;  or  that  your  mas^  are  said  by  lawful  priests ;  seeing  we  reed 
(as  ^  before  I  shewed)  that  Pope  Joan  gave  orders.  Pope  Joan  msde 
deacons,  and  priests,  ai)d  bishops,  and  abbots?  For  it  may  be  well 
enougbf  that  the  priests  of  this  present  ag;e  are  descended  uom  those 
who  were  ordi^ined  by  her ;  especially  seeing  we  no  where  read,  that 
they  were  degraded  by  succeeding  popes,  who  had  their  ordinatioD 
from  her.    Her  successor^  dealt  not  with  her  shavelings,  as  Pope  John 
the  Twelfth  did  with  Leo  the  Eighth's  shavelings.     ■*  John  iheTwelHh 
degraded  them  all,  ^d  compelled  every  of  them  to  give  him  up  a  paper, 
wherein  it  was  thus  written :  ^pUcopw  iveiu  (meaniAg  Leo  the  E^th) 

1  SeclMtisMims  Tir*  ad  nau  f(k.  nam*  1.  nefaadiirimus  puriclda,  traealMitaB  pnido»  qni  m 
idluro  iMbniiM  did  potMt  Bomaai  Fontiiicb.  %A  ann.  965.  num.  1.  %  Tom.  «•  ^^  ^• 

S^l.  num.  38.    Ottcnto*  fait  Unqnam  in  tcena  mfanos  jmnlificem  agaiu,  lorn.  x.  ad  ana.  jp»> 
num.  4.  S  Tom.  x.  nd  ann.  93;.  nurn*  I-  4  itanot  dc  detentor  ii\iwtas  AportoiK* 

aedto  ad  ann.  QSa  nam.  1.  5  Chronolog.  lib.  !▼.  Scculo.  10*  ad  aon.  90*. 


e  InEriaoopia  d«  jure  diviao  rqudet  iaU  potettaa  creandi  tacerdotos.   Tolet.  Sunm . 

*  Con«dent.lib.i.cap.  1.   '  TAnathama  sit  qui  dixerit  non  ■olossaceidotetatteWPi' 

otrasabMdutlonls.   Gene.  TMd.  Saat.  14.  Can.  lo.  SSempwin  EecleriaproiadaiiitaM 

lifHtom  eit,  iu  necauariam  atia  ornnadonem  lacardokalom  ad  Eudiamtiam  oonSctoadaa*  •» 
aloe  ea  nuUomodo  confiai  possit.   Ball.  lib.  W.  de  Eodiar.  can.  16.  9  Fkf.  S*» 

10 Siget^art.  in  Cliron.  ad  ann.  96S.    Bann^ AanaU tCWt  s«  ad  tta*  9G8«  nan*  8*  J«ll*«*~ 
QMiam.  S^iDf  fie  j^M.  li|r.  U»  cap.  lOS, 
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mU  tUi  Aabmif  uikU  miU  dedit ;  had  nought  for  himself  and  gave  mt 
Doai^t ;  but  so  did  not  Benedict  the  Third  mth  her^s.  Unless  yoa 
say,  thaa  cuwMimiiii  error  fack  juif  as  *  lawyers  said  in  the  case  of  Bar- 
banns  Pliilippusi  I  know  not  what  you  can  reply  with  probability  to 
this ;  and  yet  that  will  not  serve  your  turn,  for,  though  it  may  be  so 
in  matters  of  the  commonwealth,  in  matters  of  the  church  it  cannot  be 
so.  For  an  error  in  the  beginning,  in  matters  touching  the  church, 
proves  often  an  heresy  in  conclusion.  In  matters  of  the  church,  pre- 
soiptioii  adds  no  credit  to  actions  of  evil  beginning* 

1  f  Po  Ofid*  rmtori*^ 


(     110.  ) 


BATHS  OF  BATH: 

OR, 

A  NECESSART  COMPSKDIOUS  TREATISE  CONCERNING  THE  NATU&E, 
USE,  AND    EFFICACY  OF 

THOSE  FAMOUS  HOT  WATERS; 

Published  for  the  Benefit  of  all  such. as  yearly,  for  their  Health,  resort 
to  those  Baths.  With  an  Advertisement  of  the  great  utility  that 
Cometh  to  Man's  Body,  by  the  taking  of  Physick  in  the  Spring,  in- 
ferred upon  a  Question  moved,  concerning  the  Frequency  of  Sick- 
ness, and  Death  of  People,  more  in  that  Season  than  in  any  other. 

Whereunto  it  aUo  anntxtd  a  Censure^  concerning 

THE  WATER  OF  ST.  VINCENT'S  ROCKS, 

NEAR  BRISTOL, 

Which  begins  to  grow  in  great  Request  and  Use  against  the  Stone. 

By  THO.  VENNER,  Doctor  of  Physick^  in  Bath. 

I/mdoii)  printed  by  Felix  KyDgston,  in  1628-    Quarto,  contaUiiDg  twenty  sii 

pages. 


Serenissima  Frwdpi  Maria^  AnglicCy  Scotict^   Francue,  Sf   Hibmtuty 

ReginiB, 
Hoc  dt  Thenm  Bathoniambus  opuscvlum  humillime  dedicat  Sf  consecrat 

Tho.  Venerus,  Med,  Dr, 

TO  THE  READER. 

Good  Reader,  seeing,  in  the  few  years  that  I  have  exercised  physick 
at  the  Baths,  the  yearly  concourse,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  of  people 
of  all  sorts,  and  from  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  those  famous 
waters ;  and  the  little  benefit  that  many,  after  great  cxpcnce  and 
trouble,  receive  thereby ;  I  was  induced  to  publish  this  ensuing  trea- 
tise, wherein  I  have  very  briefly  shewed  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
those  waters ;  touched  the  causes  that  many  find  not  comfort,  but 
oftentimes  rather  hurt,  that  resort  to  them ;  with  such  advertise- 
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«^»w  concerning  the  use  of  the  said  waters,  which^  if  they  be 
Tt^tly  observed,  I  am  persuaded,  few  will  hereafter  complain  that 
they  have  been  at  the  Baths  in  vain,  and  so  the  waters  regain  that 
esteem  which,  in  respect  of  their  singular  vertues,  they  are  worthy 
€>i^  But  here  you  must  take  from  me  this  one  advertisement,  which 
is,  Tfaat  sickness  is  a  symptom  of  sin ;  and  therefore' furst,  pcautenr 
iioKn  agendo  *,  before  your  departure  from  home,  make  peace  b^ 
twixt  God  and  your  conscience,  and  then  repair  to  the  Baths,  quo 
tefaustwn  ducaty  dtquc  aanum  reducatf  qui  sobis  id  potest*     Vidcf. 


B 


ATH,  so  called  from  the  baths  in  it,  is  a  little  well«compacted 
city  t,  and  beautified  with  fair  and  gocjdly  buildings  for  receipt 
of  Strang^.  Although  the  site  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of 
hills,  seem  not  pleasant,  being  almost  invironed  with  them ;  yet,  for 
goodness  of  air,  jieamess  of  a  sweet  and  delecjable  river,  and  fertility 
of  soil,  it  is  pleasant  and  happy  enough ;  but  for  the  hot  waters  that 
boiV  up,  even  in  the  midst  thereof,  it  is  more  delectable  and  h^pier 
than  any  other  of  the' kingdom. 

There  are  in  it  four  publick  baths,  so  fairly  built,  and  fitted  with 
such  conveniency  for  bathing,  as  the  like,  I  suppose,  is  not  .elsewhere 
to  be  found ;  besides  a  little  bath.for  lepers^  called  The  Lepers-bath. 

They  all  have  the  original  of  their  heat  from  one  matter,  namely, 
sulphur,  burning  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  thorough  which  the 
^JcatfiTS  flowing,  receive  their  heat.  They  partake  of  no  other  mineral 
that  I  can  find  ;  what  may  lie  hid  in  wcerifnu  terrat%y  I  know  not; 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  such  diseases,  as  cannot  receive  cure  elsewhere, 
here  do. 

These  baths,  as  they  differ  in  their  heat,  so.  in  their  operations  and 
f^fccts.  The  Kin^s  Bath  is  the  hottest,  and  it  is,  for'  beauty,  large- 
ness,  and  efficacy  of  heat,  a  kipgly  bati  indeed,  being  so  hot  as  can 
be  well  suffered.  This  bath  is  of  so  strong  a  heating,  opening,  rwoiving, 
attracting,  and  exiccating  faculty,  and  therefore  only  convenient  for 
cold  and  moist  bodies^  and  for  cold  and  moist  diseases. 

Next  to  the  Kin^s  Bath,  for  efficacy  olf  heat,  is  the  Hot  Bath, 
and  the  difiference  in  their  heat  is  so  little,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
cerned. TTiis  bath  is  good  for  the  same  infirmities  that  the  King's 
Bath  is,  and,  for  the  effects  which  it  worketh,  I. cannot  find  li  to  be  in- 
ferior unto  it.  They  are  two  excellent  baths  for  cold  and  moist  dis- 
eases, and  for  very  cold  and  moi^  bodies. 

The  Queen's  Bath  is  a  ij^erober  of  the  King's  Bath,  a  well  only  go- 
ing between  them,  with. a  passage,tberein,  to  go  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  bath  is  not  altogether  so  hot  as  that,  and  therefor^  the  use  of  it 
is  convenient  for  them  that  cannot  well  endure  the  heat  of  the  King's 
Bath. 

•BjrtpenUnce.  <^  Where  may  that  God,  who  it  only  able  to  core  thee,  lea4 

^^.**'^  ■^  <>«^8  ^««  l>on«  "S^in  in  good  health.    VarewelU 
t  See  tlie  tetter  «f  obseryatioi^by  Tho.  GaMott, «.  B^iaf  m*'' 
\  In  the  boveU  of  the  cerCh.. 
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The  Cross  Bath  is  for  heat  the  nuldeity  being  very  tempemtd^ 
warm.  It  is  a  dainty  bath  for  young,  wcak^  and  teDder  bodies,  tbl 
cannot  endnre  the  heat  of  the  hotter  batfat,  or  for  whom  the  hotte] 
baths  may  not  be  convement.  It  is  an  ekcellent  bath  for  temperst^ 
bodies,  by  way  of  preservation,  because  such  the  hotter  batiis  mvf 
soon  distemper,  and  occasion  hurt;  neiAer  is  diis  bath  good  only  m 
such  as  are  of  a  temperate  state  and  constitution  of  body,  by  way  of 
preservation ;  but  for  them,  and  others  also,  by  way  of  cunitioni  in 
aome  cases,  where  the  hotter  baths  are  not  fit  to  be  used.  This  badr, 
by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  its  heat,  b  of  a  notable,  oaollifying,  an^ 
rdaxing  &culty ;  good,  therefore,  ia  contractions  of  any  member,  io 
obstructions  of  the  breast,  spleen,  liver,  and  kidnies ;  and  effectual 
also  for  aches,  when  it  is  in  its  prime  and  vigour  of  heat^  especially  for 
auch,  whose  temper,  or  habit  of  body,  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
hotter  baths.  This  bath  attains  not  to  its  perfection  of  heat,  till  the 
weather  grow  to  be  constantly  hot,  and  wheu  the  other  baths,  by  m- 
aim  of  the  fiervour  thereof,  cannot  be  used,  but  by  such,  whose  dikssei 
and  state  of  body  are  intensively  cold. 

I  cannot,  in  regard  of  the  diversity  of  bodies,  insist  upon  eveiy  ps^ 
Hcular  in  die  use  of  these  baths ;  wherefore  I  will  only,  for  your  bet* 
ler  instruction  and  direction  heron,  g^ve  you  some  special  adverttw- 
asents,  and  thereupon  leave  you  to  some  learned  physician,  that  csa 
acc(»dingly  guide  you  in  the  use  of  them. 

These  famous  hot  waters  are  of  singular  force,  not  only  against  dis- 
eases gotten  by  cold,  or  proceeding  £raa  a  cold  and  moist  cause,  but 
also  bring,  in  time  of  health,  exce^ing  comfort  and  profit  to  all  coldf 
moist,  and  corpulent  bodies;  for  they  open  the  pores,  resolve,  atte<> 
nuate,  digest,  consume,  and  draw  forth  supeiAuitiesy  and  withal  stronglj 
heal  and  dry  the  whole  habit  of  the  body. 
^  They  are  of  excdlent  efficacy  against  all  diseases  of  the  head  sod 
sinews,  proceeding  fi?om  a  cold  and  moist  cause,  as  rheums,  palsies, 
epilepsies,  lethargies,  apoplexies,  cramps,  deafoess,  forgetfulnmi  trem- 
bling, or  weakness  ot  any  member,  aches,  and  swellings  of  tbe 
joints,  &c. 

They  also  greatly  profit  windy  and  hydroplck  bodies,  the  pain  snd 
awelling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  so  that  it  proceed  not  from  an  bot 
cause;  the  sluggpsh  and  lumpish  heavineaioi  the  body,  numbnoaof 
any  member,  pain  in  the  loins,  the  gout,  especially  the  sciatica;  eoU 
tumours  of  the  milt  and  liver,  and  the  yellow  jaundice  in  a  body 
plethorick  or  phlegmatick. 

They  are  ako  very  profitable  for  them  that  have  their  lungi  s»- 
noyed  with  much  moisture ;  and,  to  make  slender  such  bodies  as  sre 
too  gross,  there  is  nothing  more  efiiectual,  than  the  often  use  of  tbeao 
waters.  Wherefore  let  those  that  fear  obesity,  that  is,  would  not  «sx 
gfOBs,  be  careful  to  come  often  to  our  baths;  for  by  the  use  of  tbeD, 
according  as  the  learned  physician  shall  direct,  the^  may  not  only 
preserve  their  health,  but  also  keep  their  bodies  from  bd^g  uoseemiogly 
corpulent* 

They  are  also  singularly  profitable  to  women;  for  they  hdp  them  ot 
barrenness,  and  of  ul  diseases  and  imperfections  of  the  matrix^  pro* 
ceeling  from  a  cold  and  moist  cause.    They  also  cure  all  diseases  of 
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the  skin,  as  scabs,  itch,  old  soxfis,  kc.  sll  which  to  be  true,  we  daily 
iod  widi  admirmtioDy  to  the  exceeding  great  comfort  of  many,  who, 
with  deplored  diseases,  and  most  miserable  bodies,  resort  to  these  baths, 
and  are  there,  by  the  help  of  wholesome  physickf  and  vertue  of  the 
batbsp  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  recovered  to  their 
former  health. 

Bat  baths  naturally  hot  (as  these  our  baths  are)  to  bodies  natondly 
hot  and  dry,  are  generally  hurtful ;  and  so  much  die  more,  as  the  body 
is  drier,  and  the  bath  hotter^  because  it  distempereth  and  consumeth 
the  rery  habit  of  the  body,  and  maketh  it  carrion-like  lean. 

Wherefore,  seeing^  that  these  our  baths  are  not  indifferently  agreeable 

to  every   constitution  and  state  of  body,  I  do  advise,  that  not  any 

one  go  into  them  rashly,  or  upon  a  preposterous  judgment ;  but  that 

he  be  first  advised  by  some  faithful,  judicious,  and  expert  physician, 

and  to  him  expose  the  state  of  his  body,  whereby  he  may  understand, 

whether  or  no  it  may  be  expedient  for  him  to  attempt  the  same.    And 

whereas  there  are  in  Bath  divers  baths,  as  I  have  shewed,  and  they 

difiering  in  their  heat,  and  accordbgly  in  their  ^Stc%  he  must  also 

from  the  learned  physician  be  directed  in  which  to  bathe ;  neither 

most  he  only  understand  which  bath  to  use,  as  most  convenient  for  his 

state  of  body,  but  also  when  and  how  often  to  use  the  same,  and  hoi» 

long  to  abide  therein  at  a  time.    Besides  this,  he  must  take  special  cars 

not  to  go  into  thcrbath  without  fit  preparation  (which  is  a  gross  error 

of  many)  but  must  be  first  pursed,  as  his  state  of  body  shall  require ; 

and  be  also  directed  in  other  things  how  to  order  himself,  before  he 

go  into  the  bath,  while  he  b  in  the  bath,  and  after  that  he  is  come 

out  of  the  bath,  and  when  heleaveth  the  bath ;  and  must  also  with  his 

bathings  and  sweatings  use  such  physick-helps,  as  may  work  with  the 

baths,  according  as  his  disease  and  present  state  of  body  shjill  require; 

not  relying  wholly  upon  the  use  of  the  water  for  his  cure,  as  man^ 

ignoiantly,  and  some  basely  do,  to  save  their  purse.    The  neglect  of 

all  these,  or  of  some  of  them,  either  through  ignorance  or  voluntary 

wil(uines!l,  is  the  cause,  that  some,  that  take  great  pains  to  come  to 

the  baths,  are  not  by  them  healed  of  their  infirmities,  but  oftentimes 

M'ver  return  to  their  homes  again ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  most  commonly 

with  new  diseases,  and  the  old  worse  than  ever  they  were ;  whereas 

those  of  a  generous  and  religious  understanding,  using  the  true  helps 

of  pbysick  with  the  baths,  are  of  their  diseases  perfectly  cured. 

Here  I  may  not  omit  a  special  reason,  why  many  receive  little  be- 
nefit by  the  baths,  but  oftentimes  much  hurt;  and  that  is,  because 
they  take  not  the  aid  and  directions  of  a  physician  present,  in  the  use 
of  the  bath;  but  bring  their  physic  and  directions  with  them  from  some 
physicians  in  the  country  where  they  abode;  perhaps,  one  that  well  un- 
derstands not  their  state  of  body,  much  less  the  nature  and  true  use  of  the 
baths.  But,  admit  that  they  have  their  directions  from  an  understand- 
ing physkian,  yet  I  must  tell  them,  that  many  accidents  fall  out  of- 
tentimes in  bathing,  that  require  the  help  of  a  present  physician. 

Another  special  reason  why  many  find  little  good  by  the  baths,  is» 
because  they  make  not  such  a  stay  at  them,  as,  in  regard  of  their  infir- 
mities, or  state  of  body,  is  meet ;  for  some  go  away  before  the  bath, 
(in  regard  of  the  density  of  body)  hath  wrought  any  manner  of  eflfect 
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• 
at  all  on  them ;  others  even  then  when   the  bath  begins  to  sHew    iti 
force  and  efficacy  on  their  bodies;  and  some  too  soon  upon  much,  be^ 
nefit  received,  by  means  whereof  they  easily  incur  a  relapse.     Where^ 
fore  my  counsel  herein  unto  you  is  this,  that  you  limit  not  your  stay 
at  the  baths,  before  you  depart  from  your  homes,  but  in  that    be  ad- 
vised  and  ruled  by  your  physician,  when  you  arc  at  the  baths,  accord- 
ing as  he.  shall  find  to  be  meet  for  your  infirmities  and  state  of  body^- 
and  think  not  to  receive  in  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  an  absolute    cure 
for  an  infirmity,  which,  perhaps,  you  have  borne  two  or  three  years, 
notwithstanding  all  the  helps  and  means  you  have   used  for  the    same 
in  your  own  country.     Wherefore  let  your  abode  at  the   baths  be,   as 
it  shall  be  requisite;  for  your  state  of  body,  and  limit  not  the   tijsr, 
no,  not  to  a  spring,  or  to  a  fall ;  for  it  may  be  needful  for  you   to  re- 
side there  the  whole  year,  it  may  be  more ;  for,  otherwise,  by  your 
untimely  departure,  you  may  lose  the  good  that  you  have  gotten  by 
the  bath,  before  the.  time  come  that  you  shall  think  to  be  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  baths  aggin. 

But  here  I  know  you  will  object  against  me,  saying,  Is  it  good  to 
make  use  of  your  baths  in  the  summer  and  winter  ?  Are  not  those 
times  by  all  learned  and  judicious  physicians  prohibited  for  bathing  in 
hot  baths  ?  Whereupon  grew  the  custom  of  frequenting  them  in  the 
temperate  seasons  of  the  year,  namely,  in  the  spring  and  fall  ? 

Whereunto  F  answer,  and  first,  that  bathing  in  our  baths  in  summer, 
taking  the  cool  of  morning  for  it,  if  the  season  shall  be  hot  and  sum- 
mer-like, brings  much  more  benefit  to  the  body,  the  disease  being  of  a 
cold  nature,  and  proceeding  frQm  a  cold  and  moist  cause  (for  so  you 
must  conceive  me)  than  in  the  spring  or  fall,  when  oftentimes   the 
coldness  and  variableness  of  the  air  takes  away  the  benefit  of  your 
bathing ;  for  cold  or  vaporous  air  entering  into  your  body  after  bathing, 
the  pores  being  open,  doth  not  only  very  greatly  annoy  the  spirits,  and 
principal  parts,  occasion  wind  and  tortures  in  the  bowels,  but  also  in- 
duce oftentimes  irrecoverable  effects  to  the  sinews  and  joints.     But  if 
seasons,  that  are  constantly  warm,  be  best  for  bathing  in  our  baths, 
and  cold  times  hurtful,  why  should  any  reside  at  them  in  winter  ?  I 
answer,  that  it  is  good  for  them  that  are  in  the  way  of  cure,  by  rea- 
son of  their  former  bathings,  and  that  the  waters  are  in  their  nature  as 
effectually  hot  in  the  winter,  as  in  any  other  time  of  the  year,  only 
the  superficies,  or  upper  part  of  the  bath,  is  cooled  by  the  winds.    But 
in  the  winter  there  are  some  calm  days,  in  which  the  diseased  body, 
lying  nearer  to  the  baths,  may  well  and  safely  bathe,  without  any  of- 
fence or  danger  in  taking  of  cold  after ;  for  he  may  keep  himself  in  a 
warm  chamber,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  or  take  care  for^  but  for 
his  health. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  reprehend  the  error  of  most  people,  that,  at 
the  end  of  May,  depart  from  our  baths,  and  after  that  month,  I  know 
not  out  of  what  prejudicatc  opinion,  altogether  refrain  to  ^ome  to 
them  till  the  fall  :  perhaps,  they  do  this,  supposing  that,  after  tbc 
spring,  till  the  fall  come  again,  the  baths  lose  their  vertue.  I  must 
tell  them,  if  this  be  their  conceit,  that  they  are  in  a  great  error  ;fcr 
the  waters  lose  not  their  vertue  at  any  time,  only  the  disposition  of  tbc 
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ejnbieot  air  may  make  tbem  less  fit  to  be  used  at  one  time,  than  at 

another.      But  I  would  have  you  to  know,  as  I  have  afore-shewed,  that 

our  baths  may  as  profitably  be  used  in  summer,  as  in  the  spring,  and 

most  commonly  with  far  better  success  in  the  whole  month  of  June, 

than  in  any  of  the  former  months ;  and  that,  in  regard  of  the  constant 

temperature  of  this  month,  and  the  variable  disposition  of  the  months 

preceding.     I  am  persuaded,  that  this  untimely  going  from  the  baths, 

at  the  very  approach  of  summer,  hurts  many,  and  overthrows  the  good 

ibcy  have   received  by  thenu    Wherefore,  my  advertisement  herem  is 

tV»,  that  they,  who  resort  to  the  baths  for  prevention  of  sickness,  or 

such  hereditary  diseases,  as  they  fear  will  befal  them,  depart  from  the 

baths  about  the  end  of  the  spring :  but  such  as  go  to  them  for  diseases 

already  fixed,  abide  there  the  whole  summer,  and  longer  too,  if  there 

shall  be  occasion. 

And  admit,  that  after  the  month  of  June  the  weather  be  too  fervently 
hot  to  bathe  in  the  hotter  baths ;  yet  the  cross  bath,  which  for  heat  is 
the  mildest,  being,  as  I  have  said,  in  its  nature  temperately  hot,  attains 
not  to  its  efficacy  and  perfection,  till  the  weather  be  constantly  warm, 
which,  for  the  most  port,  happens  not  till  towards  the  end  of  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June.  The  use  of  which  bath  is  of  excellent  efficacy, 
not  only  in  the  month  of  June,  but  after  also,  yea,  all  the  summer, 
according  as  the  state  of  the  body  and  disposition  of  the  season  shall 
permit ;  wherein  I  leave  you  to  the  counsel  and  direction  of  some 
Warned  physician  resident  at  the  baths. 

And  now  also  I  must  advertise  such,  as  in  the  declining,  or  fall  of 

the  year,  which  we  call  the  Autumn,  shall,  for  the  health  of  their 

bodies,  repair  to  our  baths,  that  they  defer  not  their  coming  till  the 

middle  of    September,  or  after,  as  many  ignorantly  do;    but  that 

they  rather  be  there  shortly  after  the  middle  of  August,  that  they  may 

have  time  sufficient  for  bathing,  before  the  air  grow  to  be  too  cold,  as 

commonly  it  is  in  October,  especially  towards  the  end  thereof.     But, 

perhaps,  some,  out  of  an  ignorant  timorousness,  will  object.  That  to 

come  to  the  baths  before  the  Dog-days  are  gone,  or  too  soon  upon  them, 

»  hurtful.     Herein  they  are  more  scrupulous  than  judicious:  But,  to 

yield   them   some  satisfaction,  I  answer:    Besides  the   alteration  of 

seasons  from  their  ancient  temperature,  in  this  decrepit  age  of  the 

world,  that,  though  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  in  the  latter  part  of 

August,  shall  be  hot,  yet  the  mornings  and  evenings,  which  are  the 

times  for  bathing,  begin  then  to  be  cold,  and  decline  to  a  temperature; 

and  the  heat  of  the  day,  growing  on  upon  the  bathing,  is  that  which  we 

specially  respect  for  the  health  of  our  patients,  for  whom  we  approve 

the  use  of   the  baths.     Wherefore,  such  as,  for  the  health  of  their 

IxHlies,  repair  to  our  baths,  shall,  if  they  be  there  in  the  latter  part  of 

August,  receive  a  double  commodity :    For,  first,  they  shall  have  the 

whole  month  of  September,  very  convenient  for  bathing,  und'physick 

also,  as  shall  be  occasion ;  yea,  and  part  of  October,  as  the  disposition 

of  the  season  shall  permit:    Next,  sufficient  time  for  their  return  to 

iheir  homes,  before  the  air  grow  too  cold,  or  the  weather  distempered ; 

for  to  take  cold  betwixt  the  bathings,  or  to  expose  the  body  to  travel,  in 

foul  and  intemperate  weather,  upon  the  use  of  the  bath,  induceth,  the 
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pores  being  open,  besides  feverish  distemperatures  and  tentoeitie^, 
ofteo tiroes  very  great  and  dolorous  affects  of  thf  brain, -breast,  sioeiprsy 
and  joints. 

I  may  not  let  pass,  how  certain  accidents  now  and  then  befal  some 
in  their  bathing,  as,  weakness  and  subversion  of  the  stomach,  faintoc^ss, 
and  sometimes  swooaingis ;  and  these  the  physician  must  take  special 
care  to  prevent,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  means  of  the  sulphurous 
vapours  6f  the  bath ;  yet  I  must  tell  you,  that  these,  or  the  like 
accidents  our  baths  do  seldom  occasion,  especially  the  Cross  Bath,  but 
in  them  that  are  weak  by  nature,  that  are  subject  to  swooning^  or  go 
into  them  preposterously,  without  fit  preparation  and  direction.  And 
the  reason  is,  because,  our  baths  being  large,  and  having  no  sulphur  in 
them,  nor  in  the  cavities  near  adjoining,  the  vapours  are  the  less 
noisome,  not  so  gross  and  adusted ;  and  therefore  not  quickly  offcasive, 
but  to  them  that  are  very  weak  by  nature,  or,  as  I  have  said,  go  into 
them  without  fit  preparation,  or  make  longer  stay  in  them,  than  is 
meet. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  lay  open  baths  Technology,  with  such  aa^  for 
the  health  of  their  bodies,  resort  to  those  baths;  wherein  1  am  sure  to 
gain  little  thanks.  But  I  pass  not  for  it,  my  purpose  being  to  discharge 
a  good  conscience,  and  to  do  my  country  good.  The  thing,  therefore, 
that  I  would  have  you  to  take  notice  of,  is,  how  tlie  people  of  that 
place,  that  keep  houses  of  receipt,  and  their  agents,  for  such  they  have 
in  eveiy  comer  of  the  streets,  and  also  before  you  come  to  the  g^tes, 
press  upoik  you,  importuning  you  to  take  your  lodging  at  such  and 
such  an  house,  near  to  such  and  such  a  bath,  extolling  the  baths  near 
which  they  dwell,  above  the  rest,  respecting  altogether  their  oyfn  g^n, 
not  your  good  or  welfare*  And,  when  they  have  gotten  you  into  their 
houses,  they  will  be  ready  to  fit  you  with  a  physician,  perhaps  aa 
empirick*,  or  upstart  apothecary,  magnifying  him  for  the  best  physician 
in  me  town,  that  will  not  cross  them  in  removing  you  to  another  bath, 
thougli  the  bath,  near  Which  you  are  placed,  be  altogether  contrary  to 
your  infirmities  and  state  of  body,  or,  at  least,  not  so  convenient  as 
some  other.  And  this  b  also  a  special  reason,  why  many,  oftentimes, 
receive  rather  hurt,  than  good,  by  the  use  of  the  baths. 

My  counsel,  therefore,  to  the  learned  physicians  shall  be  this :  That 
they  so  tender  the  good  of  their  patients*  and  their  own  worth  and 
reputa*tion,  as  that,  for  base  gain,  they  subject  not  themselves  to  these 
kind  of  people,  in  hope  to  get  patients  by  their  means : '  And  to  the 
patients,  that  they  fall  not  by  any  means  into  the  hands  of-empiricks, 
who,  by  their  ill  qualified  physick,  will  spoil  their  bodies,  and,  by 
reason  of  their  pragmatical  nature,  4>ersuade  and  put  them  to  un- 
necessary and  preposterous  courses,  which  cannot  but  produce  disaster- 
ous  effects. 

But,  seeing  that  no  calling  is  more  disgraced,  than  by  the  men  of  the 
same  calling,  I  wish  all  professors  of  physick  to  carry  themselves 

•  Bath  b«inc  a  place,  in  renrd  of  the  baths,  that  many  retort  unto  for  can  of  iDfirmtti«^> 
that  caooot  receive  help  elseWhere ;  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  empiiicks,  and  all  others,  wbst* 
soever  they  be,  being  not  graduates  in  the  facnltj  of  physick.  were  utterly  prohibited  to  pnctiie 
to  the  city,  or  near  to  the  confines  thereof,  idque  tub  fmna  gnniuima. 
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wofdqr  ^f  ttieir  cdling,  to  be  faithAil  and  honest  in  tbeir  oourses,  not 
to  inunuate  with  any,  or,  after  the  manner  of  our  Bath-^iiides,  press 
i^Mia  them  to  be  retained.  If  an  empirick  or  mountebank  seek  about 
iar  work,  i  IHame  them  not;  let  them  deeeive  those  that  will  be 
deceived  ;  but,  for  such  as  are  graduated  in  the  noble  facuHy  of  phy- 
sick  to  do  sOy  it  is  fiddler-like;  a  note,  if  not  of  some  un  worthiness  in 
tiiem,  I  am  «ure,  of  a  base  mind.  Let  those,  therefore,  that  are  pbysi- 
dans  indeed,  strive  to  maintun  the  reputation  of  their  art,  and  not,  by 
a  base  insinuating  carriage,  or  mountebank-like  tricks,  to  get  a  note  add 
repate,  vilify  their  own  worth,  or  disgrace  so  noble  a  facuky. 

But  to  diaw  to  an  end :  When  you  shall,  for  your  health,  repair  to 
the  ba&Sy  be  cautious^  and  suffer  not  yourself  to  be  taken  up  by  such  as 
will  press  upon  you  ;  btit  rest  yourself  at  your  inn,  aftd.  be  well  advised 
by  a  physician  that  knows  the  nature  and  use  of  the  baths,  and  cam 
well  judge  of  your  indrmities  and  state  of  body,  what  bath  shall  be 
fitting  for  your  use,  and  then  take  up  your  lodging  accordingly :  Which 
course,  if  it  were  observed,  and  the  physician  cv^uUy  and  learnedly 
perfonn  bis  part,  I  am  persuaded,  Uiat  flianv  more,  than  now  do, 
would,  for  their  infirmities,  find  remedy  at  the  baths,  to  the  great 
honour  of  the  place;  and  Uiat  scarcely  any  would  depait .thence,  bu.t 
much  eased  and  bettered  in  their  state  of  body. 

Thus  much  I  thought  fitting  to  advise  and  publish  concerning  the 
natuxa  and  use  of  our  baths;  and  the  rather,  that  such  as  preposte- 
rously use  ihem,  as  the  greater  part,  I  suppose,  do,  that  resort  unto 
them,  may  not  erroneously  detract  from  the  admirable  vertues  of  them. 
For  unto  us  it  doth  yearly  appear,  by  the  miraculous  effects  they 
work,  of  what  excellent  efficacy  they  aw,  if  they  be  cightly  and 
judiciously  used.  And  seeing  that,  in  the  true  use  of  them,  there  are 
many  things  to  be  considered,  I  do  therefore  again  advise  aU  such,  as 
aie  respective  of  their  health,  that  they  enterprise  not  the  use  of  them 
without  the  counsel  and  direction  of  some  honest  and  learned  physician 
resident  kt  the  baths :  Which  if  they  do,  the  meammodvm  may  be  majm 
eommodQ.    And  so  I  ponclude  diis  treatise^ 


i»  Aadtrtummt  (fike  gnat  UtOky  that  4imttkio  M^m  Bodff  «y  tke 
iaiktgrfPkgnck  »  the  Springs  vtferred  ^^<m  the  entmng  QhoHoh. 

TkSpnMgbemg  thenioiireohmgjjifmritkmgf  and  ttmperaie  Seaton  qf 
OeYear^wkenceuitftkai  Sicknesses  are  ^nore  frequent  mthesame^ 
adfecfU sooner  die  tiereinf  Hmtijsmy  other Seaimf 

THERE  may  be  two  reasons  yielded  for  the  same;  the  one  takea 
from  the  winter  preceding,  which,  by  reason  of  its  moisture,  fiUeth  the 
body  with  crude  and  excremental  humours;  and,  by  its  coldness 
Uiickeniog  and  compacting  the  same,  quieteth  Uiem  from  fluxion  ;  but 
(he  heat  of  the  spring  approaching,  and  working  on  those  humours, 
iucfiet|ft  and  disBolveth  ihem;    which  thereupon  fluctuating,  m^ 
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putrefying  yi  the  body,  are  the  cause  of  sicknesSf  unless  they  are 
expelled  by  the  force  of  nature,  or  timely  help  of  physi<:k. 

The  other  reason  may  be  taken  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  spring 
itself,  which  sometimes  is  cold,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes  moist,  and 
sometimes  dry ;  which  sudden  alterations  cannot  but  produce  feverish 
distemperatures,  and  other  infirmities,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  matter  coQgested  in  the  body  the  winter  preceding.  From  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  sicknesses  and  deaths  of  people,  which 
happen  more  frequently  in  the  spring,  than  in  any  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  spring,  as  to  the  winter, 
which  hath  ^lled  the  body  with  superfluities,  and  prepared  it  for 
sickness. 

Wherefore,  whosoever  will  be  so  provident,  as,  by  the  timely  help  of 
physick,  to  free  his  body,  as  his  state  and  constitution  shall  require,  of 
the  superfluities  congested  in  it,  by  means  of  the  winter  going  before, 
he  shall  be  sure  to  be  far  more  lively,  healthy,  and  free  from  sickness 
io  the  spring,  than  any  other  season  of  the  year,  so  as  he  err  not  over- 
much in  other  things.  And  this  purging  of  the  body,  and  purifying  of 
the  blood  in  the  spring,  will  not  only  preserve  from  sicknesses  that 
commonly  reign  in  the  spring,  but  also  be  a  means  to  keep  the  body  in 
%  perfect  integrity  the  whole  year  after :  And,  therefore,  I  commend 
the  taking  of  physick  in  the  spring,  to  all  generous  people,  to  them 
that  lead  a  geniai  sedentary  kind  of  life,  especially  to  such  as  arc  subiect 
to  obstructions,  or  any  yearly  disease. 

You  may  here  demand  of  me.  What  time  of  the  spring  is  fittest  for 
physick,  by  way  of  precaution },  I  answer,  That  for  them  that  are 
wont  to  be  affected  with  sickness  in  ^e  spring,  and  whose  humours 
are  too  cholerick  and  thin,  and  consequently  subject  to  fluxiop,  it  is 
best  to  take  physick  at  the  very  beginning  thereof ;  but,  for  othen, 
about  the  middle,  or  after;  especially,  if  the  precedent  tiine  shall  be 
fold,  and  not  spring-like. 

You  may  also  here  demand  of  me,  Whether  it  be  not  as  necessaiy  to 
take  physick  in  the  autumn,  which  we  commonly  call  the  Fall,  as  in 
the  spring }  Whcreunto  in  regard  of  a  generality,  I  must  answer.  No : 
Because  the  summer  prepareth  not  the  body  for  sickness,  filling  it  with 
•uperfluities,  as  doth  the  winter;  yet,  for  some  bodies  it  is,  as  for  them 
that  naturally  abound  with  crude  and  phlegmatick  humours,  that  are 
subject  fo  obstructions,  to  cold  winterly  diseases,  or  any  melancholick 
affects,  as  necessaiy  to  take  physick  by  way  of  prevention  in  the  fall,  as 
in  the  spring}  and  that,  for  {^voiding  ^he  superfluities  before  the  winter, 
jfbr  opening  the  obstructions,  and  freeing  the  body  of  superfluous 
melancholy,  which  then,  by  reason  of  the  season,  increaseth.  And  the 
Attest  time  for  the  doing  thereof,  for  such  as  are  subject  to  melancholy, 
and  autumnal  diseases,  is  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall ;  but,  for 
others,  towards  the  middle  thereof, 

Bn^  here,  I  must  advertise  you,  that  you  expose  not  your  body  to  the 
unleanied  empirick,  that  can  neither  find  out  the  peccant  humours,  nof 
part9  affected ;  but  to  such  as  are  learned  in  that  art,  that  can  well 
jpdge  of  your  state  of  body,  and  accordingly  prescribe  you  remedies, 
as  your  constitutioif  and  ijiect^  parts  shal(  rei^pire.    ^an^  |ner) 
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dunk,  yea,  aome  of  a  gcneroiis  note,  wherdn  they  bewray  their  cftrek»* 
Bevy  if  not  their  stupidity  too,  that,  whilst  they  are  in  health,  they 
may,  for  preventioD,  take  physick  from  any  one,  it  matters  not  from 
whom  it  be,  nor  what  physick  it  be,  so  it  work  with  them.  I  must  tell 
you,  yiat  may  overthrow  their  bodies  hereby,  and  that  jihere  is  no  less 
art  and  judgment  required  for  preserving  the  body  in  health,  than  foi' 
curing  of  it,  being  sick ;  if  they  did  but  know  how  the  four  bumounr 
are  or  oog^t  to  be  proportioned  in  their  bodies,  for  enjoying,  according 
to  their  constitutions,  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  ^ey  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  more  cautious,  than  to  commit  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  unlearned,  who,  by  their  inconsiderate  courses,  take  humoun 
from  them  at  an  adventure,  as  well  those  which  are  not  ofiensive,  as 
those  which  are^  to  the  utter  subversicm  of  the  aconomy  of  the  body; 
Whereof  though^  perhaps,  in  reg^  of  their  strengths,  they  are  not  by 
sad  by  sensible,  which  is  that  which  only  cloaketh  the  errors  ct 
eropiricks,  and,  as  a  vail,  masketh  many  men's  eyes  and  understanding 
herein :  Yet  they  will,  as  I  have  in  divers  observed  to  their  peril,  by 
little  and  little  incur  a  relapsed  state  of  body. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  ignorance  of  most  people,  how  backward  they  ^ 
are  to  give  to  the  learned  professors  of  physick  their  due,  ready  to  lay 
scandsL  upon  them ;  but  forward  to  magnify  empiricks,  their  physick* 
their  honesty,  Aeir  care^  willing  to  excuse  and  pass  over  their  gross  slips 
and  absurdities.  O  mira  hommitm  Hupidiius/  But  proceeds  this  altcv* 
gether  out  of  ignorance?  I  suppose,  no:  For  doubtless,  many  seek 
unto  them,  and  magnify  their  physick,  because  it  is  cheap :  But  such 
are  fools  and  gulls,  indeed,  for  they  wrong,  and  even  poison  their  bodies 
vidi  gross  and  ill-qualified  physick,  to  save  their  purse. 

But,  to  answer  the  reasons,  or  rather  the  words  which  they  produce 
and  alledge  in  the  fiivour  and  behalfof  empiricks :  To  what  purpose  is 
the  working  of  that  physick  which  respectcth  not  the  peccant  humouni, 
nor  parts  affected,  but  to  the  overthrow  of  the  body  7  What  is  a  sup- 
posed honesty  in  a  physician  without  learning,  but  a  snare,  wherein  the ' 
Ignorant  do  voluntarily  entrap  themselves  ?  I  say,  supposed :  For  I 
Gsanot  think  that  man  to  be  honest,  that  usurps  a  calling  which,  with 
a  good  conscience,  he  is  not  able  to  discharge*  Or,  to  what  purpose  is 
the  care  that  empiricks  take  about  Uieir  preposterous  and  iU-composed 
medicines,  but  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  patient's  body?  As  it  too  un- 
luckily happened  of  late  to  a  gentleman  of  good  worth  and  note,  who, 
taking  physick,  b^  way  of  prevention^  of  a  pill-boasting  surgeon,  in  a 
^ort  space,  by  his  ill-qualified  and  preposterous  physick,  incurred  an 
incurable  and  mortal  lapse  of  his  itomacb  and  livcr«  being  in  his  con^ 
slant  age,  and  perfect  strength  of  bpdy.  Vain*  therefore,  and  very 
absurd,  is  that  conceit,  which  many  have  in  favour  of  empiricks,  via^ 
If  they  do  uo  good,  they  wjll  do  no  harm.  Admit,  that  sometimes,  by 
their  trivial  petty  medicines,  Ithey  do  no  harms  yet,  nevertheless  for 
flutt,  I  must  tell  ^ou,  that  ,they  do  much  harmi  for  the  sick  body  rely- 
ing upon  their  sk^ll,  and  th^  being  not  able  to  direct  ajod  execute  such 
courses  as  shall  be  fitting  and  effectual  to  impugp  the  disease,  whilo 
there  is  time  fitting  for  die  same,  the  sickiiess  gets  the  mastejy ;  and 
4)eO|  perhaps,  when  their  strengiis  are  too  much  weakened,  and  ih» 
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disease  become  incurable,  they  seek  help  of  the  learned  physician. 
So  basely  verily  are  most  of  our  people  afifected  to  their  healUi,  that, 
until  some  practical  minister,  parish-clerk,  apothecHry,  surgeon,  or  the 
like,  have  done  their  utmost  hurt,  they  seek  not  to  the  physician* 

And  here,  to  vindicate  our  art  from  calumny,  I  cannot  but  tax 
the  most  ^rt  of  people,  that  being  afiected  with  any  great  or  difficult 
disease,  which,  by  reason  of  the  nature  thereof,  or  contumacy  of  the 
peccant  humours,  will  have  such  progress,  as  that  it  cannot,  in  a 
shoet  time,  by  the  medicines  and  best  endeavours  of  the  learned 
physician,  how  forceable  soever,  be  evicted,  will  reject  their  physician, 
and  betake  thembdves,  which  is  an  absurdity,  siq>er  omnem  absurdiiatem, 
to  some  ignorant,  sottish  empirick,  and  every  good  wives  medicine,  to 
thdr  great  hurt  and,  oftcntinfkes,  overthrow.  But,  if  it  happen,  that 
they  recover  thereupon,  thcv  lay  an  imputation  upon  the  physician, 
and  grace  their  empirick  with  the  cure ;  whereas,  in  very  deed,  the 
natter  of  their  disease  was  wholly,  or,  at  least,  the  greatest  part  thereof, 
eradicated  by  such  fit  and  powerful  remedies,  as  the  learned  physician 
had  formerly  administered  unto  them  :  V^hereupon,  the  residue  of  the 
cure  was  eileeted  by  the  force  of  nature,  not  by  the  weak  endeavours 
of  the  empirick,  or  trivial  modicines  of  any  other  whatsoever. 

I  have,  on  purpose*  enlarged  this  advertisement,  and  do  leave  it  for 
a  memorial  and  caveat  to  all  posterity,  especially  to  the  gentlemen  of 
this  our  age,  who,  for  the  most  part  of  them,  very  greatly  wrong  their 
judgment  and  understanding,  in  teking  ph>sick  of  the  unlearned  ;  and, 
vherein  they  do  not  only  wrong  themselves,  but  also  give  occasion  of 
)iurt  unto  others:  For  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  following  their 
example,  do  the  like ;  whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
more  untimely  perish  (which  I  believe  to  be  true,  in  the  western  parts 
of  this  kingd(im)  under  the  hands  of  empiricks,  than  die  otherwise. 
Such  as  will  not  take  notice  hereof,  in  Emptriconan  ntmus  incidanf. 
And  if  any  Asimu  Cutnanus,  or  Terra  fiUus,  shall  object,  that  divers 
recover  under  the  hands  of  empiricks ;  I  answer,  in  a  word,  that  the 
lecovery  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  physick,  but  to  the  strength 
of  nature,  that  bears  upy  both  against  the  disease,  and  thdr  preposterous 
courses. 


A  Censure  concen^  the  Water  (f  St.  Vkcenfs  Ri>ek  near  Bruiol\ 
which  begins  to  grow  in  great  Request  and  Use  against  the  Stone. 

THIS  water  of  St.  Vincent's  Rock  js  a  very  pure,  clear,  crystalline 
substance,  answering  to  those  crystalline  diamonds,  and  transparent 
stones,  tlwt  are  plentifully  found  iii  those  clefts.  It  is  no  less  coinmen- 
dable  for  smell  and  taste,  than  delectable  for  colour  and  substance,  and, 
for  its  temperature,  excels  any  other  of  this  kingdom,  being  almost  of  a 
mean  between  heat  and  cold;  I  saj  almost,  bemuse  it  is  a  little  more 
inclined  to  cold,  than  to  heat,  which  makcth  it  the  more  effectual  for 
allaying  the  burning  heat  of  the  bowels ;  and  yet,  by  rciison  of  its  good 
temperature,  uot  quickly  offensive  to  the  stomach,  if  it  be  not  lapsed 
by  coldf 
^  ^  Vita  pttkhn,  a  Sipporuia  cvlfbr^. 
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Bttt»  before  I  deliver  my  censure  and  ofnnion  concerning  the  nature 
wad  use  of  this  water,  it  is  fitting  that  I  declare  unto  you  the  matter 
from  whence  it  receives  its  medicinal  fiiculties,  and  that  is  (for  I  have 
twice  made  probation  thereof)  from  sulphur  and  nitre,  and  from  bothi 
but  in  a  small  mea3ure :  For  the  water,  at  its  issuing  forth,  canieth 
wuh  it  an  obscure  heat,  being  scarcely  lukewarm;  and  the  reason 
thereof  is,  because  the  heat  of  the  water  and  strength  of  the  sulphurous 
vapours  are  qualified  and  abated  in  the  passages  thorough  the  earth  ; 
or  else  it  is,  because  this  water  issueth  but  from  a  small  vein  of  sulphur. 
And  the  note  that  it  hath  but  little  nitre  in  it,  besides  the  probation 
iheieof,  is,  because  it  can  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  taste  be  disceme  J^ 
bat  by  a  curious  and  skilful  palate  for  the  purpose.  I  suppose  that 
this  water  partakes  of  other  good  minerals .  But  I  leave  that  for  a 
farther  search,  or  to  such  as  shall  hereafter  live  more  conveniently 
for  that  purpose,  tlian  I  do.  But,  whatsoever  minerals  shall  lie  hid 
in  the  passages  of  this  water,  it  is  sufficient,  that  it  partakes  of  two 
so  good  as  sulphur  and  nitre,  and  that  in  such  a  mixture,  as  it  makes 
it  to  be  of  an  excellent  temper,  and  medicinal  faculty,  in  potable 
uses  for  divers  cases,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shewed.  It  weK  to  be 
wished,  that  the  water  issued  forth  in  a  more  convenient  phioei  as  wdl 
for  access  unto  it,  as  for  conserving  the  heat  thereof. 

This  water  is  frequented  for  no  other  use,  but  for  the  drinking  of 
it  against  the  stone:  It  hath  also  other  excellent  faculties;  but,  I 
suppose  (such  is  the  vanity  of  our  time)  that  the  fame  thereof  will 
not  long  hold,  but  will  in  a  short  time  have  an  end,  as  some  other 
waters,  of  good  fofce  and  efficacy  against  sundry  infirmities,  in  divers 
places  of  this  kingdom  have  had,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  absurd 
and  preposterous  use  of  it:  For,  upon  notice  and  experience,  that 
this  water  hath  done  some  good  against  the  stone,  people  of  all  sorts 
repair  unto  it,  as  well  such  as  have  not  the  stone,  as  those  that  have, 
or  stand  in  fear  thereof,  and  abundantly  glut  and  fill  themselves  therewith, 
till  they  vomit  and  strout  again,  scarcely  one  of  fifty,  ]  dare  say, 
having  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  physician  for  the  taking  of  the  samc| 
or  preparing  their  bodies  for  it  as  is  meet;  which  cannot  but  bring  a 
disgrace  to  the  water :  For  admit,  that  a  flew  chance  to  receive  benefit 
thmby,  some  will  not,  but  many  much  hurt.  Neither  can  the  water 
be  good  for  all  bodies  that  are  troubled  with  the  stone,  or  subject 
thereunto :  And,  theretbre,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  the  ill  and 
preposterous  use  thereof  will  weaken  the  stomach,  subvert  the  liver, 
annoy  the  bead  and  bredst,  occasion  cramps,  pajn  in  the  joints, 
breed  crudities,  rheums,  coughs,  cachexies,  the  dropsy  itself,  and 
consumption* 

But  I  will  proceed  to  shew  you  the  faculties  and  true  use  of  the 
water.  It  notably  cooleth  the  inflammations  of  all  \he  Inward  parts, 
and  yel,  as  I  have  said,  not  quickly  oflending  the  stomach,  as  other 
waters  do;  and  is,  withal,  of  a  gentle  mundifying  fiu^ulty.  It  is, 
theiefioie,  very  efiectual,  against  the  burning  heat  of  the  stomach, 
lafiammationB  of  the  liver  and  reins,  and  adustion  of  the  humours,  being 
taken  with  fine  sug^r  in  this  proportion,  as,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
or  thecenbouti^    lo  a  pint  of  the  water.    In  such  as  have  had  hot 
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)mn»  red  pimpling  iaccs,  ud  adustied  humoun,  I  hsTe  canted  « 
tincture  of  rotes  and  violets  to  be  taken  therewith,  and  that  witb 
sii^lar  success.  It  may  be  ^ven  with  other  good  convenient  adjunetSy 
which  will  not  only  msiie  it  the  more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  but  also 
note  effectual  for  the  cases  aforesaid,  which  I  leave  to  the  physician 
to  find  out,  and  direct,  as  shall  be  best  fitting  for  his  patientTs  body. 
In  inflammation  and  siccitvof  the  intestines,  it  is  good  to  give  with  this 
water  syrup  or  MeL  ViJ.  Sd.  In  inflammation  of  the  kidnies,  with 
obstruction  also  in  them,  I  have  given  it  to  such  as  had  withal  hot 
Kvers  with  CrysiaUo  MuUraS,  with  wished  effect:  for  the  distemper 
of  the  kidnies  was  not  only  quickly  allayed  therewith,  but  akcs 
abundance  of  sand,  and  other  drossy  matter,  stopping  in  them,'paiged 
fortii. 

That  this  water  is  good  against  the  stone,  strangury,  and  purulent 
ulcers  of  the  kidniis,  and  bladder,  it  is  evident/  by  reason  of  its 
mundifying  aed  cleansing  faculty,  to  be  taken  with  sugar,  as  aforesaid, 
or  with  aome  good  and  effsctual  adjunct,  for  the  speedier  carriage  of 
it  to  the  affected  places,  &c.  which,  by  reason  of  the  diversi^  of 
bodies,  I  cannot  here  describe,  but  must  leave  you,  therein,  to  the 
advice  and  counsel,  not  of  a  vulgar,  but  of  some  learned,*  judidovis, 
expert  physician ;  and  that  with  this  caution,  if  you  be  not  sure  of 
the  accurate  judgment  and  skill  of  your  physician,  that  you  take 
the  water  only  with  sugar,  without  an  v  other  mixture  with  it.  Thb 
water  is  also  good  in  the  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  with  this  proviso, 
that  it  be  taken  with  some  convenient  adjunct,  as  Mel  Roioi,  &c.  to 
OGcaoon  the  passage  thereof  through  the  belly,  diverting  it  from  the 
veins. 

As  concerning  the  use  of  this  water,and  first,  for  inward  inflammations : 
The  time  of  the  vear  best  for  taking  thereof,  by  way  of  cure  or 
prevention,  is,  in  ttie  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and  that  in  the 
morning  ftsting,  Ihe  body  being  first  prepared  thereunto^  that  is, 
gently  purged,  according  as  the  constitution  thereof  diall  require; 
but,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  may  be  taken  at  any  other  time,  respect 
being  had  to  the  season,  age,  and  present  state  of  the  body.  As  for 
the  quantity  that  is  to  be  taken  every  morning,  ai|d  how  long-to  be 
continued,  in  that,  because  of  the  diversity  of  bodies,  I  must  leave 
you  to  the  d^cretion  and  judgment  of  your  physician. 

As  for  the  taking  of  this  water  against  the  stone*  ten  ruks  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  use  theseof. 

The  first  is,  the  prepamtion  of  the  tiody,  that  is,  that  it  be 
exquisitely  purged,  before  yon  attempt  the  use  thereof;  for,  the 
passages  bong  cleared,  and  the  ill  matter  diverted  by  stool,  the 
water  will  the  more  freely,  and  with  greater  force,  penetrate  unto  the 
reins. 

The  second  is,  that  it  be  taken  in  the  morning  lasting,  the  excrements 
of  the  belly  being  first  deposed,  and  that  at  divers  drau|jhts, allowing 
betwixt  eveiy  draught  or  two  draughts,  taken  the  one  after  the  other, 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  somewhat  more,  till  you  have 
taken  the  whole  portion  of  water,  that  is  intended  to  be  taken  each 
nMOTing,  walking  and  stirring  gently  your  body  between  every  takiog; 
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for  lliat  will  cause  the  water  to  be  the  sootier  distribttted  through  your 
body,  refraining  to  go  abroad  in  the  air,  between^  aiid  upon  the  takingi 
thcreoi;  if  the  weather  shall  be  any  thing  cold ;  for  cold  will  hinder 
the  distribution  of  the  water. 

The  third  is,  the  quantity  of  the  water  that  is  to  be  taken  every 
moratng,  which  must  be  directed  by  your  physidan,  that  knows  youi* 
■ge  and  sUte  of  body. 

The  fourth  is,  how  many  roomingB  together  it  is  to  be  taken,  as 
ei^t  or  ten  more  or  less»  according  to  the  ability  of  the  stomachy 
atreagth  and  state  of  body,  wherein  you  must  likewise  be  directed  by 
your  physician. 

The  fifth  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  taking  of  the  water  is,  to  take 
it«  as  near  as  you  can,  in  the  same  temper  of  heat  as  it  issueth  forth* 
or  cbe  so  hot  as  you  shall  be  well  able  to  drink  it ;  and  herein  eveiy 
cHftc  may  gratify  his  own  stomach.  But  seeing  that  the  place  is  unht 
for  the  taking  of  it,  and  that  the  water  seems,  by  reason  of  the 
rawishness  of  the  place,  to  be  colder  at  its  issuing  forth,  than  it  is 
otherwise;  for,  beii^t  taken  into  a  stone  jug,  it  warroeth  the  same^ 
I  advise  that  the  water  be  taken  into  stone  jug^  or  other  convenient 
bottles,  and  the  jug^  or  bottles  to  be  immediately  stopped,  to  keep  m 
the  vapours,  and  so  the  water  to  be  taken,  while  it  rsserveth  its  best; 
hut,  if  the  water  should  wax  cold  before  you  take  it^you  may  heat  the 
jug  in  a  kettle  of  hpt  water,  till  it  shall  be  so  hot  as  you  shall  like  ta 
take  it,  keeping  tlie  jug  close  stopped  all  the  while }  and  so  you  bumt 
do  such  mornings,  when  you  cannot  have  the  water,  it  being  att 
overcovered  by  that  Severn,  that  flowcth  to  the  city.  If  you  demand 
of  me,  whether  the  water  loseth  any  thing  of  its  virtue,  being  so  kept} 
1  most  answer  you,  that  it  is  like  by  that  it  looseth  somewhat  of  its 
sulphurous,  but  not  any  thing  of  its  nitrous  qaalit^,  and  theiefore  it 
may  be  well  reserved,  and  used  in  manner  as  aforesaid* 

The  sixth  u  the  time  of  the  year,  that  is,  best  for^the  taking  of 
this  water^  and  that  in  a  season  that  is  not  cold  or  rainy;  but  hot^ 
or  inclining  thereunto,  as  from  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  middle  of 
September;  but  after  that,  in  regaid  of  the  alteratioiis  of  the  air» 
and  winter  approaching,  this  water  is  not  flood  to  be  taken,  because 
it  will  weaken  the  stomach  and  liver,  annoy  ue  breast^  breed  crudities^ 
coughs,  &c.  as  I  have  already  shewed* 

The  seventh  is  the  diet,  that  is  to  be  observed  all  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  the  water,  which  is,  that  it  must  be  but  slender,  and  that 
of  meats  of  good  juice,  and  easy  digestion ;  the  dinner  not  to  be  taken^ 
till  the  greater  part  of  the  water  be  avoided,  and  the  supper  must 
be  always  less  than  the  dinner,  that  the  stomach  may  be  the  next 
morning  empty  for  receiving  of  the  vrater  ag^n* 

The  eighth  is,  that  the  l^y  be  purged  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  the  water,  that  is,  when  an  cimI  is  made  of  taking  it,  for  avejding 
some  relicks  thereof,  which  perhaps  may  abide  in  the  body  after  the 
use  of  it,  which  the  physician  must  be  careful  to  do  with  a  fit  medicine. 
Afterwards  a  moderation  in  diet,  aod  all  other  thlngi,  is  to  be 
observed* 
The  ninth  U|  thai  it  be  not  giveu  to  children  that  are  subject  to  tha 
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slone,  under  twelve  yean  of  age,  unless  they  shall ,  be  natundly  of  a 
very  hot  constitution,  and  dnft,  to  them  in  quantities  proportionable  to 
their  age^  Neither  is  it  to  be  admitted  to  them,  that  are  entered 
"within  the  limits  of  old  age,  because  it  will  abbreviate  their  IHe,  calorem 

The  tenth  and  last  thing  fo  be  considered  in  the  use  of  this  water, 
is,  that  it  be  not  given  to  such,  as,  by  reason  of  the  smalness  and 
streightness  of  the  veins,  cannot  extreat  and  pass  it  away  by  nriiie, 
diough  the  infirmities  oi  the  stone,  stranguries,  &c.  may  otherwise 
require  the  use  thereof*  Neither  is  it  to  be  given  to  such,  as  have 
cold  stomachs,  weak  liven,  feeble  brainsi  and  subject  unto  rheoais; 
in  a  word,  not  to  pklegmatick,  not  to  any  that  abound  with  crudities, 
or  have  a  coM  asd  moist  habit  of  body :  for  in  all  such  it  will  soon 
infringe  the  natural  heat^  breed  rheums,  annoy  the  breast,  occasion 
cramps,  and  divers  other  infirmities,  as  I  have  afore  shewed. 

The  same  observations  must  be  kept  in  taking  of  this  water  against 
the  strangury  and  ulcerations  of  the  bladder  and  kidnies,  as  is  directed 
in  taking  thereof,  against  the  stone.  In  which  affects  it  is  good  to 
give  therewith  some  lubriiying,  cleansing  extract,  or  the  like.  And 
liere  note,  that,  if  the  water  in  all  the  aforesaid  cases  be  given,  with  a 
fit  and  convenient  adjunct,  it  will  not  only  be  the  more  efiectual,  and 
sooner  conveighed  to  the  afiiected  parts,  but  less  quantities  also  may 
serve  to  be  taken ',  and  then  the  stomach  will  not  be  so  overpressed 
and  charged  therewith,  as  it  is  in  the  common  manner  of  taking  it. 
Bdt,  if  it  be  at  any  time  fit  to  overcharge  and  press  the  stomach  therewith* 
it  is  in  cases  of  the  stmngury  and  purulent  ulcers  of  the  bladder  and 
kidnies. 

I  may  not  omit  to  give  you  notice,  that  divers  symptoms  or  perillous 
accidents  may  happen  oftentimes  in  the  Use  of  this  water,  which,  because 
they  cannot  be  well  rectified  or  prevented  without  the  presence  of  a 
physician,  I  here  omit  to  nominate  or  treat  of,  and  instead  thereof, 
as  also  for  divers  reasons  afore  nominated,  do  advise  you  not  to  adventure 
the  drinking  thereof,  without  the  advice  and  presence  of  a  judicious 
physician;  which  if  you  do,  you  may  haply,  instead  of  the  good  you 
expect  thereby,  receive  much  hurt.  As  for  outward  uses,  this  water 
may  sometimes  asswage  the  itch,  mundify  and  pallitate  old  sores ;  but 
no  matter  of  moment  is  to  be  expected  from  it  this  way.  And  thus 
touch  concerning  the  nature  and  use  of  this  water,  whose  vertues  will 
be  better  known,  if  people  make  a  right  and  good  use  thereof. 

1  Bytniaguiahiat  the  laoftlA  htftt. 
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Homnirtd  Sir, 
KNOW  you  (as  well  as  other  ingroious  and  inquisitive  Ff  »«ib)  «» 
somewhat  concerned,  and  desirous   to  understand  7*"^  »»"« 
my  late  enquiries  have  had  into  one  of  the  grand  «"y»*S™f  !„"!!: 
I  mean  the  baths  of  this  city;  considering  »f^fy^^JZ.7^ 
pleased  the  last  summer  to  afford  me  Ae hononr of  yourcompany and 

particular  acquaintance,  and  to  «P^  *"?***",  "J'^7£!! 
of  my  proceeding  in  thb  thing.  Concerning  which  I  «"»t2?»y«"A^ 
I  have  notboen wanting,  «thertopainsorpay,.nmyproccedmph^^, 
so  I  have  had  the  gSod  hap  (which  ^ath  been  my  e»wur^«n^^ 
to  meet  with  many  considerable  discoveries.  And  t^<>«f  *V^^ 
body  of  the  matter,  collected  touching  this  affiur,  be  not  yet  npe  for  th. 
l«,^t,  but  will  require  a  lonm  time  to  dig«t ;  yet  ~»«  ^TTS 
I  shall  now  communicate,  ;;Eich  will  give  a  litUe  «^^f  ^^  *°  " 
earnest  desire,  and  make,  in  some  measure,  appear  that  *'«»**«»?«■ 
lame  anddefelrtive  hitherto,  inanitional  accountand  true  understanding 

of  the  nature  of  these  waters.  ,  ..       u  .1..  /..i.:..h    T  mav 

It  hath  been  indeed  the  ill  fortune  of  these  bath    (whicM  "nay 


my 


It  natb  tiecn  inaeca  me  m  •unuirc  —  — -  ~—  >  7  ' -ij\  ♦» 
truly  say,  are  as  good  if  not  better  than  any  baths  in  Aej«'">  *^ 
lie  a  lo'n^  time  in  obscurity,  and  not  so  much  as  to  be  ^^ 
among  the  baths  of  Europe,  by  any  forei^  ^"f  •  J""^"*  *? 
year  1570,  when  that  excellent  person.  Sir  Edwa^.jj^.  ^"J 
Lbamdor  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  to  Pope  Juhus  the  Third,  and  Paul 
the  Fourth,  .Le  some  relation  of  them  to  *''>f«»«"?;V'^'^JS^ 
Bsccius,  then  at  Rome}  and  writing  his  eUbonite  book  deThermis, 
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into  which  he  hath  inserted  them,  upon  his  relation,  Lib.  iv.  Cap. 
13,  though  somewhat  improperly,  among  sulphurous  baths. 

About  the  same  time  also  one  John  Jones,  an  honest  Cambro-Briton, 
frequenting  the  baths  for  practice,  composed  a  little  treatise  of  tfaera, 
which  he  calls  Baths  Aid,  in  which  are  some  things  not  contemptible, 
though  in  a  plain  country  dress,  and  which  might  satisfy  and  gratify 
the  appetite  of  those  times,  which  fed  more  heartily  and  healthily  too 
then,  upon  parson's  fare,  good  beef  and  bag-pudding,  then  we  do  tk>w 
upon  kickshaws  and  haut-gonste;  yet  nothing  of  the  trvic  nature  b 
there  dbcovered,   only,   as  almost  in   all  former  writers  of    baths, 
chiefly   catbolick,    a  strong  stanch  of   sulphur,    and  a  great    ado 
about  a  subterreanean  fire,  a  fit  resemblance  of  hell,  at  least  of  purgatory. 
Our  countryman  Doctor  William  Turner,  I  confess,  was  more  parti- 
cularly concerned  to  gite  a  better  account,  than  I  find  is  done  in  hts 
discourse  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  baths.     But  whether  want 
of  opportunity,  or  any  other  impediment  was  in  cause,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  find  that,  at  this  stay,  they  stood  till  the  famous  doctor  Jorden 
took  pen  in  hand,  about  the  year  l630.    To  whom  I  thought  fit  to 
make  some  additions,  at  my  first  entrance  on  this  place,   some  five 
years  sin^;  and  although  that   learned  and  candid  physician  had 
chiefly,  and  more  especially,  an  Intent  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of 
our  baths  in  Somersetshire,  as  he  declares  to  my  Lord  Cottington,  in  his 
dedicatory  epistle ;  and  hath  perfenMd  more  than  any  man  l^re  him ; 
yet  what  was  first  in  intention,  was  last  in  execution,  and  how  small 
a  part  of  that  treatise  is  spent  upon  this  subject,  how  short  he  is  in 
some  material  points,  and  what  objections  may  be  framed  against  his 
opinion,  I  may  some  time  or  other,  with  due  respect,  more  largely 
treat  of,  and  for  the  present  shall  here,  with  good  Shem  and  Japhct, 
east  a  ganvent  over  the  nakedness  of  this  my  fa^er. 

What  bath  been  done  since  (except  in  some  particular  pieces  of 
other  tracts,  to  the  authors  of  which  the  baths  are  also  indebted  for 
their  kindness  and  good  will)  is  not  worth  the  mentioning.  The  old 
saying  is  true,  *  little  dog^  must  piss,'  and  what  is  writ  upon  an  ale-. 
bench  claims  the  greater  affinity  to  the  pipe  and  the  candle ;  especially 
if  the  best  wine  at  the  feast  (which  is  usually  kept  till  last)  be  but  a 
silly  story  of  Tom  Coriat,  and  an  old  Taunton  ballad  new  vamped 
(the  creature's  parts  lying  that  way)  abusing  the  dead  ghosts  of 
Ludhudibras  and  Bladud,  with  a  Nonsensico>Pragmatical,  Anticruzado- 
orientitdo-Rhodomontado-^Untruth  Le  Grand,  which  we,  westeriv  mo- 
derns, call  a  groie  lye,  into  the  bargain.  A  pretty  artifice  io 
rhetorick,  to  cry  a  thing  up,  and  besmear,  and  shed  plentifully  on  the 
founder  ordure,  both  human  and  bdluine. 

Rodty  CaptTj  vitem,  tamen  kkfCum  stabis  ad  anUf 
In  tuii  quodfun£  annua  posrit^  erit. 

Goat,  bark  the  vine ;  yet  juice  enough  will  rise 
To  drench  thy  head,  whea  made  a  sacrifice. 
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I  liave  industirously  omitted  Doctor  Johnson,  Doctor  Venner,  and 
sC>Txife  others^  in  r^grd  it  would  be  improper  here  to  write  more 
historically,  which  I  resolve  to  do,  if  my  leisure  permit,  on  another 
occasion,  t  shall  therefore  now  let  you  know  not  so  much,  ^what  hath 
been  done  by  others,  as  what  further  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
toy  endeavours,  assisted  by  the  carefal  pains  of  Mr.  Henry  Moor,  an 
expect  apothecary  and  chymist  of  this  city. 

^nd  here  at  first  I  cannot  bul  take  notice,  how  that  opinion 
hath  so  much  prevailed  as  to  be  accounted  orthodox,  and  not  only 
received  by  tradition  as  certain,  but  printed  as  such,  that  the  body 
of  the  waters  is  so  jejune  and  empty,  as  to  afford  little  or  nothing  at 
«11  whereby  to  make  a  discovery  of  its  nature;  and  that  what 
impregnates  the  baths  is  not  substantially,  materially,  or  corporally 
tfaerp,  but  potentially,  vertually,  and  formally,  or,  to  use  the  anthonr 
own  words,  lM^fai/bMXx«»iSI*i(9«r«,  with  much  more  canting  after  this 
manner  in  a  small  discourse  in  Latin,  written  by  an  itinerant  exotick '; 
whenas  a  sli^t  operation  will  soon  evince  it,  thou^  white  and  transpa- 
rent of  itself,  being  taken  immediately  fiom  the  pump,  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  dusky,  gritty,  and  saline  matter,  with  many 
tmnspaient  particles  intermixed  with  i^  to  the  proportion  (as  near  as 
I  can  t:alculate,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less)  of  two  drams  to 
a  gpillon  of  the  Water*  And  thb  I  can  ascertain,  having  had  several 
ounces  of  it  done  in  earth,  iron,  bdl-metal,  and  glass,  and  have  at 
this  time  tree  or  four  ounces  by  me,  untouched,  beside  what  I  hav« 
made  use  of  in  other  experiments. 

But  the  thing  I  shall  more  peculiarly  insist  on,  at  present,  is,  that 
by  God's  blessing,  on  my  industrious  search,  I  suppose  I  have  lighted 
on  the  main  constituents  of  the  vertues  of  the  bath,  in  which  alone 
resides  what  benefit  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of  these  waters,  and 
lodgeth  in  a  saline  substance,  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  body  of 
the  waters;  so  that,  as  they  are  now,  not  much  more  than  forty 
gmins  are  contained  in  a  gallon,  insomuch  that  this  little  soul,  as  I 
may  so  term  it,  is  almost,  lost  in  so  g^gantick  a  body,  and  cannot 
animate  it  with  that  vigour  and  activity^  as  may  be  rationally  expected, 
were  a  greater  quantity  of  the  salt  contained  in  a  less  proportion  of  the 
water.  The  remainder,  which  is  not  saline,  being,  as  I  judge,  two 
parts  in  three  of  the  bulk  of  the  contents;  is  partly  whitish,  gritty,  and 
of  a  lapideouf  nature,  concreting,  of  itself,  into  a  stony  consistence 
not  easily  dissolvible;  partly  more  light  and  dirty,  resembling  clay, 
or  niark%  and  discovers  itself  by  an  apparent  separation  from  the 
saline  and  gritty  part  mentioned  before. 

Now  the  chief  vertue  of  the  bath,  as  I  conceive,  consisting  in  the 
salts,  which  appear,  by  undeniable  experiments,  to  be  nitrous,  and  I 
befi<^e  vitrioline  (bitumen  and  sulphur  being  not  primarily,  as  these 
salts,  but  secondarily  concerned,  which,  consisting  of  unctuous  particles, 
cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  mixing  with  the  body  of  tfa«  waters, 
and  therefore  no  way  observable  in  the  contents)  and  no  small  proportion 
of  other  thing;i  blended  with  it;   the  best  way  to  make  it  most 

1  C«r.  Claranniti  de  Aer.  Aq.  ft  Loe.  T.  A.  p.  St. 
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lerviceable  I  conceived  to  be,  to  free  it  from  those  incumbrances  and 
ailays  it  hath  from  the  other  ingredients,  and  prepare  it  as  exactly  as 
may  be  performed  by  art,  for  the  benefit  of  those  especially,  who  are 
willing  to  drink  the  waters  with  greater  success  in  a  lesser  quantity  ; 
which  they  may  now  do,  and  have  more  of  the  vcrtue  of  the  waters,  in 
a  quart,  three  pints,  or  a  pottle,  than  they  formerly  had  in  two  or  three 
gallons,  did  they  drink  as  much  ;  which  will  be,  besides  other  conve- 
niences, a  great  relief  to  the  stomach,  which  certainly  must  be  relaxed, 
and  the  tone  of  it  injured  by  that  vast  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
usually  taken  diluting  its  ferment  overmuch,  and  distending  its  mem- 
branes beyond  all  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  capacity. 

Besides,  what  is  separated  only  by  an  artificial  extraction^  will 
better  unite  again,  and  mix  with  the  waters,  as  much  more  familiar, 
than  the  extraneous  salts  of  sal  prunella,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  which 
are  usually  dissolved  and  drank  with  the  waters ;  so  that  a  great  part  of 
the  operation  may  be  ascribed  to  that;  and  the  waters,  being,  as  we 
say,  between  two  stools,  that  of  itself,  and  the  dissolvent  in  it,  have 
not  attained  to  that  degree  of  reputation  as  they  have  deserved,  and 
may  be  procured  with  much  more  advantage,  if  nothing  but  the  same 
be  spent  upon  the  same,  a  way  of  improvement  altogether  equally 
beneficial  to  the  fluids  and  solids,  to  the  wet  as  the  dry. 

Again,  whereas  it  is  a  custom  here,  as  in  all  other  places  of  the 
like  nature,  when  peisons  are  not  willing,  or  have  not  conveniences 
to  come  to  the  fountain-head,  to  send  for  the  waters  to  the  places  of 
their  residence,  not  thinking  it  muth  material  whether  Mahomet  go 
to  the  mountain,  or  the  mountain  come  to  him,  whereby  the  verttte 
of  the  waters  is  much  impaired,  though  stopped  and  sealed  up  with 
never  so  much  care ;  this  defect  may  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  the  same  ingredients,  which  may  repair  the  loss  that  hath 
been  sustained  by  evaporation  in  the  carriage,  or  any  other  way  of 
damage,  and  restore  it  again,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  its  pristine  verJtne, 
and  genuine  advantage.     Not  to  mention  that,  if  need  require,  and 
the  poorer  sort  cannot  procure  or  pay  the  freight  for  the  waters,  they  may 
take  a  shorter  course,/  by  mixing  the  salt,  which  they  may  have  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  with  spring  water,  brought  to  a  proportionable  degree  of 
heat  at  home,  and  expect  more  advantage,  for  aught  I  know,  than  those 
that  drink  the  waters  themselves  at  so  great  a  distance ;  and  I  have 
therefore  ordered  convenient,  doses  of  the  salt  to  be  prepued  and  kept, 
by  Mr.  William  Child,  alderman,  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  two  apothe- 
caries in  Bath,  to  whom  any  one  may  resort,  that  shall  have  occasion. 

And,  because  I  am  now  fieillen  on  this  subject,  I  shall  crave  lea^-e 
to  remind  you  of  what  you  well  enough  understand  already,  that  not 
only  JMcUUf  but  Uiilius,  ex  ipso  Fonit,  SfC.  and  waters,  especially 
impr^nated  with  volatile  spirits,  such  as  most  acid  are,  and  peculiarly 
vitrioline,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expence,  not  so  much  of 
money  as  vertue,  in  the  carriage,  must  be  drunk  on  the  place 
where  they  are,  which,  in  some  kind  resembling  children,  that  must 
live  by  sucking,  if  once  removed  from  their  mothtt",  or  nurse^by  degnts 
dwindle  away,  and  at  last  die. 
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It  is  obterrable  in  these  waten,  that  with'  four  gruns  of  gall  injected 
into  a  pint  glass  of  water,  or  the  water  pooled  on  it,  it  immediatelj 
turns  of  a  purple  colour,   which  in  short  tine  after,  as  the  water 
cook,  abates  much  of  its  vividity,  and  becomes  more  iaint ;  if  the 
waters  be  sufiered  to  cool,  and  be  qoite  cool  before  the  ffd]B  are  in- 
jected, no  alteration  happens  upon  a  much  greater  proportion  of  galls 
superadded  %  and  what  is  more  remaiiabie,  if  the  water,  which  is  per* 
nutted  to  cool,  be  recruited  by  the  fire,  and  the  same  trial  reitenUed, 
it  ofit^rs  no  greater  satisfaction  in  change  of  colour,  than  the  second 
experiment.     Consonant  to  what  AndreesBacdus,  a  veteran  and  expe* 
rienced  soldier  in  this  militia,  hath  formerly  obserrad,  who  in  his  se* 
cond  book    de  Thermis,  cap.  x.  pag*  69,  hath  these  words^  Nyila 
Bahui  Aqmty  eodtm  cmt  wccesis,  ac  kmde^  MMifr,  kmge  ea^oftatOf  quod 
adfmiem  proprimn  ;  wiaxima  cmm  party  tx  ^sojfgnie  hmutm  ac  ddake^ 
amtUmt  ommem  wiwlemj  miito  son  senmdurper  kjfemem :  dUutttpbt* 
m,  ^  qwe  utcimque  tervantur  delatct   a  proprm  faiUicidis,  ^fieri  nom 
potest,  qum  amttunt,  Cftm  colore  too  m§n€nU$y  vw^koi  iilos  tpkUos^  m 
qt^bmt  omnis  juramenti  vii  comiiHtf  qwt  9€m€l  amm^mdio  poitta  egtfhh* 
ti€o  colore  reotihutur*    Quod  at  valde  noiandom* 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this,  in  regard  it  is  a  very  use* 
ful  and  practical  discovery,  and  may  procure  more  real  advantage  to 
mankind,  than  the  vain  and  unattainable  attempts-  of  the  philosophers 
stone,  making  glass  malleable,  and  the  quadrature  of  a  circle.. 

Some  other  observations  I  shall  also  .mention,  of  no  less  magnitude, 
and  more  contracted  circumference,  as  the  dying  of  the  bath«guides 
skins,  the  bathers  linnen,  and  the  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  the  eating  out  of  the  iron  rings  of  bath,  the 
iron  bars  of  the  windows  about  the  bath,  and  any  iron  infused  in  it; 
insomuch  as  I  have  now  by  me  a  gad  of  iron,  by  accident  taken  up 
among  the  stones  of  the  Kingfs  bath,  so  much  eaten  out,  and  digested 
by  the  ostrich  stomach  of  these  waters,  that,  the  sweetness  extracted 
vrhat  remains  resembles  very  much  a  honey^comb,  a  deep  perforation 
in  many  places  being  attempted^  a^d  the  whole  gad  itself  reduced 
very  much  like  a  sponge.  «    • 

The  first,  viz.  the  tincture,  I  have  discovered  to  arrive  from  an  ochre, 

^th  which  the  bath  abounds,  and  hath  afibrded  me  a  considerable 

quantity,  so  that  now  I  liave  nea^  a  pound  by  me,  and,  with  an  infu* 

sion  of  that  in  warm  water,  tinge  stones  as  exactly  of  the  BaUi  colour, 

that  they  are  not  discernible  one  from  another.    It  is  further  observ* 

able,  that,  the  nearer  the  place  of  ebullition,  where  the  springs  arise, 

the  deeper  and  finer  is  the  yellow  colour;  so  that  in  some  places,  about 

the  cross  in  the  King^s  bath,  and  at  the  head  of  the  great  spring,  at 

the  south-west  comer  thereof,  it  is  almost  made  a  natural  paint,  being 

laboured  together  by  the  working  of  the  springs,  and  a  continual  sue* 

<^^ssion  of  new  matter  coming  on,  iree  from  those  impurities  it  con* 

tf^ts  in  other  places,  which  makes  it  distinguishable  into  two  or 

^Tee  sorts,  according  to  its  mixture  with,  or  freedom  from,  more  aduU 

tenting  matter.    The  clouts  also  and  woollen  ragm  which  the  guides 

use  to  stop  the  gout  withal,  besides  the  walls,  slip-doors  and  posts, 

when  the  bath  is  kept  in  a  considerable  time,  as  in  the  wmterfseason 
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il  oseth  to  be,  are  all  vaty  inucli  Ungad  with  tfiis  yellow  sttbstejite  ; 
and  if  at  any  time  they  chance  to  lie  unwashed,  or  not  thrown  away, 
they  fiend  out  so  angmt^ul  a  scent,  that  a  man  had  rather  smell  to 
a  carnation,  rose,  violet,  or  a  pomander,  than  be  within  the  wind  of 
so  unwelcome  a  smell,  it  being  the  greatest  policy  to  get  the  wcathcf^ 
ga^  in  this  encounter.  The  same  thing  £  have  experienced  in  Tessels 
at  home,  where,  after  it  had  stood  some  time,  in  a  common  infusion  of 
warm  water,  I  have  the  same  reverence  for  that  as  pictures,  and  do 
aver  it  to  be  true,  £  bmginquo  reoerenHa  mMfor. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  noted  before  I  leave  this  particular,  that , 
although  so  much  of  this  yellow  matter  is  continually  bred,  with 
which  the  neighbouring  ground  is  sufficiently  replenished,  as  I  have 
fi)und  b^  digging  in  some  places  not  fiur  distant,  yet  nothing  of  that 
colour  IS  discovered  in  the  contents;  a  probable  aigument  it  either 
evaporate,  to  which  I  am  more  inclined,  in  regard  I  find  it  much 
more  copious  where  the  steam  of  the  bath  meets  with  any  resistance; 
or  else  perhaps,  which  is  kss  probable,  turns  colour  by  the  fire  in 
evaporation  that  way;  kss  probable,  I  say,  because,  for  further  sati»> 
faction,  I  have  decocted  the  ochre  more  than  once,  and  find  it  rather 
gets  than  loses  in  its  colour. 

The  greenbh  colour  arisetli  front  another  cause. 

The  eating  out  of  the  iron,  I  coiiceive,  must  proceed  from  something 
corrosive,  and,  till  any  one  can  assure  me  it  b  something  else,  I  shaU 
judge  it  to  be  vitriol  s  and  that  it  may  appear  tiot  to  be  catised  by  the 
bare  steam,  as  rust  is  bred  upon  pot-hooks  and  cotterels  (as  some 
imagine)  besides  the  difficulty  to  oonoeive  how  the  steam  should  ope* 
tatB  under  water,  as  ia  the  case  of  the  gad  beforementioned,  i  made  a 
lixivium  of  the  contents  of  the  water,  and  in  it  infused  iron,  but  a 
very  small  time,  and  found  it  to  do  the  same  as  in  the  bath  itself,  con* 
sidering  the  time  of  infusion;  and  the  very  knives,  and  ^patules^  I  put 
in  to  stir  sonde  reridence  in  the  bottom,  were,  almost  as  soon  as  dry, 
orusted  over  and  defended  with  a  rusty  coat.  ^ 

I  have  other  mgumcots,  I  suppose,  vrill  contribute  something  more 
to  the  confirmation  of  this  opinion ;  as,  that,  with  the  help  of  the  sand 
of  the  bath  with  Water,  and  gttlls,  I  make  good  writing  ink,  which,  ia 
a  short  time,  comes  to  be  very  legible;  but  the  infusion  of  Uie  contenti 
in  common  water,  or  the  Cxiviiun  thereof,  with  an  addition  of  an  in* 
considerable  proportion  of  the  decoction  of  galls,  makes  it  tolenblv 
legible,  on  the  nnt  commixture,  only  the  first,  vig.  that  made  with 
sand,  casting  an  eye  of  decayed  red  from  a  mixture  of  ochre  contained 
in  the  same.  Neither  is  it  altogether  to  be  slighted,  that  the  water 
itself  hath  been  heretofore  used  by  the  best  writing4na3t^rs  for  the  mak- 
ing  ink,  who,  observing  by  their  experience,  that  ink  made  with  Bath* 
water,  and  the  other  usual  ingredients,  had  a  better  colour,,  and  was 
more  lasting  than  any  other,  preferred  this  water  before  any  other  for 
this  use,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  some  credible  persons*  Also  hav^ 
ing  not  long  since  occasion  to  pour  warm  water  on  the  contents  of  the 
bath,  in  order  to  the  making  a  lixivium,  some  of  the  watw  happened, 
]>Y  an  accident,  to  fell  upon  a  Baai^idn  I  sometimes  use,  and  imme- 
diately turned  the  red  into  black,  inoie  tbna  the  breadth  of  aa  ofdit 
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aaiy  hand,  wkk  as  mudi  fadUty  as  any  ciinkis  liquors;  allttin  I 
know  will  do  the  like,  but  I  £nd  no  necesaiky  to  anert,  that,  had  It 
any  thing  to  do  here,  must  make  the  water  much  touf^er,  whiter,  and 
iouier,  than  I  find  it  to  be.  To  which  I  may  add,  that  many  judf- 
cjous  persons,  my  patients,  and  some  inlslligent  and  eminent  physiciate 
also  have  assured  me,  that  they  have  perfectly  discerned  by  the  taste  a 
mixture  of  vitriol,  and  that  I  need  not  doubt  but  that  was  one  princi- 
pal ingredient..  It  is  also  not  very  inconsiderable,  that  the  Bath«<water 
aloDc  will  coagulate  milk,  though  not  after  the  usual  way  of  making  a  , 
posset;  for,  after  the  milk  and  water  are  put  together,  it  must  boil 
ptetty  smartly,  else  the  curd  will  not  rise.  I  may  likewise  subjoin 
as  a  further  probability,  that,  on  the  relenting  of  the  salt  extracted 
into  an  oil  per  dciiqidum^  there  is  a  very  sharp  stiptick  and  vitrioline 
taste  perceived  in  the  gross  dtSqwum^  as  also  in  the  clear  oil,  and  the 
salt  itself;  not  to  mention  its- footing  into  ^bas,  of  which  I  have 
lome  small  assurances  by  some  trials  I  have  made,  not  yet  sufficiently 
satisfactory  ;  and  therefore  I  dismiss  this  part  for  the  present,  with  the 
^^test  probability,  till  a  farther  inquiry  shall  make  me  positive. 

But,  as  to  nitre,  there  can  be  no  question  made  about  that  I  sup- 
pose; for  besides  the  quick  acrimmious  cooling,  and  the  nauseous 
taste,  most  apparently  discoverable  both  in  the  infused  contents,  the 
salt  and  the  oil  (the  latter  of  which,  viz.  the  nauseous  taste,  I  take 
more  particular  notice  of,  in  regard  it  is  most  predominant,  and  a»- 
sisncd  by  Fallopius  to  nitre,  and  the  waters  impregnated  with  it, 
which,  he  says,  sometimes  do  tubvtrtert  stomackum^  4*  focere  nauseam^ 
ieTkerm,  Jq^  ^ Met.  cap.  9.  besides,  I  say,  these  probable  conjee- 
tores)  what  will  set  it  beyond  all  contradiction,  is  that  it  hath  the 
true  characteristick  of  nitre^  and  shoots  its  needles,  as  long  and  firm, 
to  the  quantity  I  have,  as  any  I  have  seen  in  the  shops,  of  which  I 
bave  now  lately  shot  above  twenty  sHria^  some  near  an  inch  in  length, 
which  I  keep  in  a  glass  ready  by  me,  to  give  any  one  satisfaction  that 
desires  to  see  it,  besides  what  I  have  parted  with  to  some  friends 
abroad. 

I  the  rather  mention  this,  in  regard'  it  hath  been  my  good  hap  to 
bring  diis  to  perfection  and  autoptical  demonstration,  which  hath 
been  in  vain  attempted  by  some  industrious  persons ;  not  that  I  am  in 
the  least  willing  to  arrogate  to  myself,  or  derogate  from  them,  more 
dian  what  is  fitting,  but  to  confirm  thb  truth,  that  there  are  some 
nnitia  ttm^afwnAi  $  some  opportunities,  when  nature  will  give  wiU 
ling  audience,  without  much  ceremony  or  ado,  confessing  more  by  fsAv 
peisQarions,  than  racks  and  torments,  and  greater  importunity.  An4 
that  we  ou^t  to  be  very  cautious  how  to  affirm  a  thing  not  to  be, 
upon  the  failure  of  a  siqgle,  or  some  repeated  experiments. 

In  fine,  lest  I  should  too  much  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  what 
concema  the  cause  of  the  heat  of  the  waters,  I  say  little  of  here,  only 
tdl  you  that  when  1  shall  come  to  discourse  of  that  subject,  of  which 
I  intend,  God  willing,  a  large  disquisition  in  another  language,  I  bcr 
liete  I  shall  find  myself  obliged  not  so  much  to  depend  on  a  subterr 
fmyean  fire,  as  to  expect  greater  satisfiiction  from  another  bvpothesjSf 
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:  Mflnymore  experimoitBl  fasw  made  upon  the  sand,  scum,  and 
nud  of  the  hath,  with  some  observations  drawn  iiom  the  tuUura  iod^  or 
ground  hezjeabouts ;  butp  I  fear,  1  have  been  too  tedious  alreadj*,  and 
thecefore,  without  further  ceremony,  shall  release  you  out  of  this  pur- 
gatory, with  the  Buhscription  of, 

Sir,  your  most  &ithful  and  much  obliged  servant 

THO.  GUIDOTT. 


For  Lord  Falld«&d'»  ^atoiy  of  Edw«rd  U.  See  V9I.  L  p.  90. 
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YOUR  M^esty  hath  An  imperial  name:  It  was  a  Charles  that 
brought  t^e  empire  first  into  France ;  a  Charles  that  brought  it 
£rst  into  Spain :  Why  should  not  Great**3ritain  have  its  turn }  But  to 
lay  aside  all  that  might  seem  to  have  a  shew  of  fumes  and  fancies,  and 
to  speak  solids :  A  war  with  Spain,  if  the  King  shall  enter  into  it,  is  a 
mighty  work ;  it  requireth  strong  materials  and  active  motions ;  he, 
that  saiUi  not  so,  is  jealous,  but  QOjt  according  tp  knowledge :  But, 
nevertheless,  Spain  is  no  ^uch  giant;  and  he  that  thinketh  Spain  to  ba 
some  great  over-match  for  ^his  estate,  assisted  as  it  i^  and  may  be,  is  00 
good  mint-man,  but  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms,  according  to  their 
bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  their  intrinsick  value. 

Although  therefore  I  had  wholly  sequestered  my  thoughts  finom 
civil  afi^rs^  yet,  because  it  is  a  new  case,  and  conoemeth  my  country 
infinitely,  I  obtained  of  myself  to  set  down,  out  of  long  continued  ex- 
perience in  business  of  state,  and  much  conversation  in  books  of  poh'cy 
and  history,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  thb  business,  and,  in  all  hum* 
blenestt,  to  present  it  to  you^  Majesty;  hoping,  that  at  least  you  will 
dbcem  the  strength  of  mv  affection,  through  the  weakness  of  my  abili* 
ties :  For  the  Spaniards  have  a  gopd  proverb,  Desnariosi  emprc  cos  h 
caUntura.  There  is  no  heat  of  affection,  but  b  joined  with  some  i<ite* 
pess  of  brain. 
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lb  war  are  recjuired  a  just  quarrel,  sufficient  forces  and  provisions, 
and  a  prudent  choice  of  tbe  designs.  So  then  I  will,  First,  justify  the 
quarml.  Secondly,  balance  the  forces.  And,  Lastly,  propound 
variety  of  designs  for  choice :  For  that  were  not  fit  for  a  writing  of  this 
nature,  neither  is  it  a  subject  within  the  level  of  my  judgment,  I  being 
in  effect,  a  stronger  to  the  present  occurrents. 

Wars,  I  speak  not  of  ambitious  predatory  wars,  are  suits  of  appeals 
to  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice,  when  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to 
determine  the  cause,  and  they  are  as  civil  pleas,  either  plaints  or 
defences. 

There  are  therefore  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain;  one  upon 
plaint,  two  upon  defence ;  Solomon  saith,  A  cord  of  three  is  not  easily 
broken,  but  especially  when  every  one  of  the  lines  will  hold  by  itself:  They 
are  these:  The  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  and  a  just  fear  of  the  sub- 
version of  our  church  and  religion :  For,  in  the  handling  of  these  two 
last  grounds  of  war,  I  shall  make  it  plain,  that  wars  preventive,  upon 
just  fear9(  are  true  defensives,  as  well  as  upon  actual  invasions.  And 
again,  that  wars  defensive  for  religion,  I  speal^  not  of  rebc^Uions,  are 
most  just,  though  offensive  wars  for  religion  are  seldom  to  be  approved 
or  never,  except  they  have  some  mixture  of  civil  titles.  But  all  that  I 
shall  say,  in  this  whole  argument,  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread 
close  wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle,  perhaps  may  be  flourished 
into  large  works. 

For  the  asserting  of  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate,  I  shall  not  go  so  high  as  to  discuss  the  right  of  the  war 
of  Eohemia,  which,  if  it  be  freed  from  doubt  on  our  part,  then  there  is 
no  colour  nor  shadow  why  the  Palatinate  should  be  retained,  the 
ravishing  whereof  was  a  mere  excursion  of  the  first  wrong,  and  a  super- 
injustice.  But  I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  customs, 
records,  transactions,  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  as  to 
be  fit  to  handle  that  part ;  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master. 
Yet  this  I  will  say  in  passage  positively  and  resolutely.  That  it  is  im- 
possible and  repugnant  in  itself,  that  an  elective  monarchy  should  be 
so  free  and  absolute  as  an  hereditary,  no  more  than  it  is  possible  for  a 
&ther  to  have  so  full  power  and  interest  in  an  adoptive  son,  as  in  a 
natural,  *  Quia  naturalis  obligatio  fortior  civili/  And  again,  that 
received  maxim  is  almost  unshaken  and  infallible,  *  Nil  magis  natune 
consentaneum  est  quam  ut  eisdem  modis  res  dissolvantur  quibus  con- 
stituantur:'  So  that,  if  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  somewhat  in  the 
dectiou,  you  cannot  make  them  nulloes  or  cyphers  in  the  prorivation 
or  translation ;  and,  if  it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  opinion  for  the 
Pope,  Emperor,  and  all  elective  kings ;  it  is  true,  it  is  a  dangerous 
opinion,  and  ought  to  be  a  dangerous  opinion  to  such  personal  popes, 
emperors,  or  elective  kings,  as  shall  transcend  their  limits,  and  become 
tyrannical.  *         '•  •• 

But  it  is  a  safe  and  sound  opinion  for  theiV  sees,  empires,  and  king- 
doms, and  for  themselves  also,  if  they  be  wise :  '  Plenitudo  potestatis 
tit  pimitudo  tempestatis  ;'  but  the  chief  cause  why  I  do  not  search  into 
this  point,  is,  because  I  need  it  not.  And,  in  handling  the  right  of  a 
war,  I  am  not  willing  to  intermix  matters  doubtful,  with  that  which  is 

vol.  IT.  I 
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oat  of  doubt :   For  as,  in  capital  causes,  wberein  but  one  maiA  lUe  k 
in  question,  in  favorem  vitct^  the  evidence  ought  to  be  clear,  so  much 
more  in  the  judgment  of  a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thousands.     I 
suppose  therefore  the  worst,  that  the  offensive  war  upon  Bohemia  liatfa 
been  unjUst,  and  then  make  the  case,  which  is  no  sooner  made  than 
resolved ;  if  it  be  made,  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perspicuoiuly. 
It  is  this  in  these :    An  offensive  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  to  the 
aggressor ;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  carrieth  the  defendant 
to  assail  and  invade  the  ancient  and  indubitate  patrimony  of  the  first 
aggressor,  which  is  now  turned  defendant.   Shall  he  sit  down^  and  not 
put  himself  in  defence,  or,  if  he  be  disposed,  shall  he  not  make  a  war 
for  the  recoveiy  ?   No  man  is  so  poor  of  judgment,  as  will  affirm  it. 
The  castle  of  Cadmus  was  taken,  and  the  city  of  Thebes  itself  intested 
by  Plebidas,  the  Lacedemonian,  insicUously  and  in  violation  of  league : 
The  process  of  this  action  drew  on  a  resurprise  of  the  castle  by  the 
Thebeans,  a  recovery  of  the  town,  and  a  current  of  the  war,  even  unto 
the  walls  of  Sparta :  I  demand,  Wa6  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Sparta, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebeans,  out  of  the  ancient  Laconian  terri- 
tories, unjust  ?    The  starving  of  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
which  lieth  upon  the  river  of  Adda,  by  the  Venetians,  upon  contract 
with  the  French,  was  an  ambitious  and  unjust  purchase.    This  wheel, 
set  on  going,  did  pour  a  war  upon  the  Venetians,  with  such  a  tempest,  as 
Padua  and  Trivigi  were  taken  from  them,  and  all  thdr  dominions  upon 
the  continent  of  Italy  abandoned,  and  they  confined  within  the  salt 
waters :   Will  any  man  say,  that  the  memorable  recoveiy  and  defence 
of  Padua,  when  the  gentlemen  of  Venice,  unused  to  the  wars,  out  of 
the  love  of  their  country,  became  brave  and  martial  the  first  day ;  and 
80  likewise  the  redemption  of  Trivigi,  and  the  rest  of  their  dominions, 
was  matter  of  scruple,  whether  just  or  no,  because  it  had  force  from  a 
quarrel  ill  begun.    The  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Urbine,  nephew  to  Pope 
Julius  the  Second,  when  he  made  himself  head  of  the  Spanish  muti- 
neers, was  as  unjust  as  unjust  might  be,  a  support  of  desperate  rebels, 
and  invasion  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  and  what  you  will.    The  race 
of  this  war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  Urbine- itself,  which  was  the  Duke's 
undoubted  right,   yet  in  this  case  not  penitentiary,  though  he  bad 
enjoined  him  never  so  strait  penance  to  expiate  his  first  offence,  and 
would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over  the  pursuit  of  his  right 
for  Urbine;  which  after  he  obtained  prosperously,  and  hath  transmitted 
to  his  family,  y^t  until  this  day. . 

Nothing  more  unjust  than  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
eigbty-eight  upon  our  seas,  for  our  land  was  holy  land  to  them,  they 
might  not  touch  it;  shall  I  say  therefore,  that  the  defence  of  Lisbon 
or  Cales  afterwards  was  unjust?  There  be  thousands  of  examples, 
*  Utor  in  re  non  dubia  cxemplis  non  necessariis/  The  reasons  arc 
plain,  wars  are  vincfict,  revenges  reparations;  but  revenges  are  not 
infinite,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  first  wrong  or  damage. 
And  therefore,  when  a  voluntary  offensive  war,  by  the  design  or  fortune 
of  the  war,  is  turned  into  a  necessary  defensive,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
is  changpd,  and  it  is  a  new  act  to  begin :  For,  though  tiie  partjcalar 
actions  of  wan  are  complicate  in  fact,  yet  they  are  separate  »n(J 
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dmAnet  m  ng|it»  like  to  cross  suits  in  civil  pleas,  which  are  sometimes 
both  just ;  but  this  is  so  Clear,  as  needcth  not  further  to  be  insisted  . 
iipop.  And  yet,  if^  in  things  so  clear,  it  were  fit  to  speak  of  more  or 
k98  clear,  in  our  present  cause,  it  is  the  more  clear,  on  our  part, 
bec^iuie  the  possession  of  Bohemia  is  settled  with  the  Efuperor;  for, 
tboogb  it  be  true,  that  Non  datur  compensatio  injuriarvmi  yet  were 
there  aomewbat  more  colour  to  detain  the  Palatinate,  as  in  the  nature 
of  *  recovery  in  value  or  coippensation,  if  Bohemia  had  been  lost,  or 
were  sdU, the  stage  of  the  war.  Of  this  therefore  I  speak  no  more. 
As  Cor  the  title  of  proscription  or  forfeiture,  wherein  the  Emperor,  upon 
|he  niatter,  bath  been  judge  and  party,  and  hath  justified  himself: 
God  forbid,  but  that  it  should  well  endure  an  appeal  to  a  war ;  for, 
certainly,  the  court  of  heaven,  I  take  it,  is  as  ^ell  a  chancery  to  save 
and  debar  forfeitures,  as  a  court  of  common  law  to  decide  rights,  and 
theie  would  be  wiirk  enough  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts,  if 
imperial  forfeitures  should  go  for  good  titles. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  ground  of  war  with  Spain,  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  plaint  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  omitting  that 
here,  which  might  be  the  seed  of  a  lar^r  discourse,  and  is  verified  by 
a  number  of  examples;  which  is.  That  whatsoever  is  gained  b^  an 
abusive  ti:eaty,  ought  to  be  restored  in  integrum*  As  we  see  the  daily 
experience  of  this  in  civil  pleas,  for  the  images  of  great  things  are  best 
seen  contracted  into  small  glasses ;  we  see,  I  say,  that  all  pretorian 
courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  entertained,  or  laid  asleep,  under 
pretence  of  an  arbitrement  or  accord,  and  that  the  pther  party,  during 
that  time,  doth  cautelously  ^  the  start  and  advantage  at  common 
laWf  though  it  be  to  judgment  and  execution,  yet  the  pretprian  court 
will  set  back  aU  things  in  ^taiu  quo  priuSf  no  respect  being  had  to 
such  eviction,  or  dispossession.  Lastly,  Let  there  be  no  mistaking,  as 
if,  when  I  ^peak  of  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  I  meant, 
that  it  must  be  m  linea  recta  upon  that  place;  for  look  in  Jus  Fecide, 
and  all  e3uunples,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  without  scruple,  that,  after 
a  l^iatioa  ad  ra  rcpciendas^  and  a  refusal,  and  a  denunciatioii  or 
indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the 
quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large,  and  to  choice  (as  to  the  particular  condu- 
cing designs)  as  opportunities  and  advantages  shall  invite. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  second  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain :  We 
have  set  it  down  to  be  a  just  fear  of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate; 
so  then  the  war  is  not  for  the  Palatinate  only,  but  far  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  >our  king,  our  prince,  our  nation,  all  that  we  have. 
Wherein  two  thingii  are  to  1^  prov^ ;  the  one.  That  a  just  fear,  without 
an  actual  invasion  or  offence,  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  a  war,  and  in  the 
natuce  of  a  true  defensive ;  the  other.  That  we  have,  towards  Spain, 
cause  of  just  fear;  I  Mytjust  fear;  for,  as  the  civilians  do  well 
define,  that  the  legal  £ear  is  *  Justus  metus,  qui  cadit  in  constantem 
virum,'  in  private  cases;  so  there  is  'Justus  metus,  qui  cadit  in 
constantem  ^natum  in  causa  publica,*  not  out  of  umbrages,  light 
jealousness,  apprehensions  afar  off,  but  out  of  clear  foresight  of  immi- 
Qeat  danger. 
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Concerning  the  former  proposition^  it  is  good  to  hear  what 
saith. 

Thucydides,  in  his  inducement  to  his  story  of  thd  great  war  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, sets  down  in  plain  terms,  that  the  true  cause  of  that  war 
was  the  overgrowing  greatness  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  fear  that  the 
lAcedemonians  stood  in  thereby ;  and  doth  not  doubt  to  call  it  *  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  Lacedemonians  of  a  war;'  which  are  the 
very  words  of  a  mere  defensive ;  adding,  that  the  other  causes  were 
but  specious  and  popular :  *  Vcrissimam  quidem,  sed  mini  me  sermone 
celebratam  arbitror  extitisse  belli  causam,  Athenienses  magnos  eflec- 
tos,  U  Lacedaemoniis  formidolosos,  necessitatem  illis  imposuisse  bel- 
]andi ;  qus  autem  propalam  ferebantur  utrinque,  causae  isXsd  fuemnt, 
&c/  t.  e.  The  truest  cause  of  this  war,  though  least  voiced,  I  concerve 
to  have  been  this :  that  the  Athenians,  being  grown  great,  to  the  terror 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  did  impose  upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  war; 
but  the  causes,  that  went  abroad  in  speeches,  were  these,  &C2 

Sulpitius  Galba,  consul,  when  he  persuaded  the  Romans  to  a  pre* 
ventive  war- with  the  latter  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  in  regard  of 
the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  then  on  foot,  and  his  designs 
to  ruin  some  of  the  confederates  of  the  Romans,  confidently  saith. 
That  they,  who  took  that  for  an  offensive  war,  undeistood  not  the 
state  of  the  question :  '  Ignorare  videmini  mihi,  quirites,  non  utnim 
helium,  an  pacem  habeatis  vos  consuli ;  neque  enim  libenim  id  vobis 
permittet  Philippus,  qui  terra  marique  ingens  helium  roolitur;  sed 
utrum  in  Macedoniam  Icgiones  transportetis,  an  hostem  in  Italiam  ac- 
cipiatis:^  t.  e.  You  seem  to  me,  you  Romans,  no^  to  undeistand,  that 
the  consultation  before  you  is  not,  whether  you  shall  have  war  or 
peace ;  for  Philip  will  take  order  you  shall  be  no  chuscrs,  who  pre- 
pareth  a  mighty  war  both  by  land  and  by  sea ;  but,  whether  you  shall 
transport  the  war  into  Macedonia,  or  receive  it  into  Italy. 

Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  at  that  time 
in  league  with  the  Romans,  lo  join  with  him  in  war  against  them,  set- 
teth  before  him  a  just  fear  of  the  overspreading  greatness  of  the  Ro- 
mans, comparing  it  to  a  fire,  that  continually  took  and  spread  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom :  '  Venire  Romanos  ad  omnia  regna  tollenda,  ut 
nullum  usquam  orbis  terrarura,  nisi  Romanum  imperium  essct ;  Phi- 
lippum  ^  Nabin  expugnatos,  se  tcrtium  peti,  ut  quisque  proximus 
ab  opprosso  sit  per  omnes  velut  continens  incendium  pervasurum  :'  i.  e. 
That  the  Romans  came  to  pull  down  all  kingdoms,  and  to  make  the 
state  of  Rome  an  universal  monarchy;  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  al- 
ready ruinated,  and  now  was  his  turn  to  be  assailed:  so  that  as  every 
^tate  lay  next  to  the  other,  that  was  oppressed,  so  the  fire  perpetually 
grazed.  Wherein  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that,  towards  ambitious  states, 
which  arc  noted  to  aspire  to  great  monarchies,  and  to  seek  upon  all 
.occasions  to  enlarge  their  dominions, '  crcscunt  argument*  justi  metus ; 
^.  e.  All  particular  fears  do  grow  and  multiply  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  general  courses  and  practices  of  such  states ;  therefore,  in 
deliberations  of  war  against  the  Turk,  it  hath  been  often  with  great 
judgment  maintained,  that  Christian  princes  and  states  have  alwajrs  a 
sufficient  u;rouud  of  invasive  war  against  the  enemy,  not  &r  the  cause 
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•f  roligioiiy  bat  upon  a  just  fear;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  fundamental 
lav  in  the  Turkish  empire,  that  they  may,  without  any  other  provo- 
cation, make  war  «pon  Christendom,  for  the  propagation  of  their 
law ;  so  that  there  lieth  upon  the  Christians  a  perpetual  fear  of  a  war 
Iwnging  over  their  heads  from  them;  and  therefore  they  may  at  all 
iSmes,  as  they  think  good,  be  upon  the  prevention. 

Demosthenes  exposeth  to  scorn  wars  which  are  not  preventive, 
comparing  those  that  make  them  to  country-fellows  in  a  fence-school^ 
that  never  ward  till  the  blow  be  past :  *  Ut  barbari  pugiles  dimicare 
solent,  ita  vos  bellum  geritis  cum  Philippo  ?  ex  his  cnim  is,  qui  ictus 
est,  ictui  semper  inhseret;  quod  si  eum  alibi  verberes  illo  manus 
tiansftrt,  ictum  autem  propellere  aut  prospicere  neque  fcit,  neque 
^ult :'  i.  e.  As  country  fellows  use  to  do,  when  they  play  at  waisters, 
sach  a  kind  of  war  do  you,  Athenians,  make  with  Philip ;  for,  with 
them,  he  that  gets  a  blow  straight  falleth  to  ward,  when  the  blow  is 
past ;  and,  if  you  strike  him  in  another  place,  thither  goes  his  hand 
likewise ;  but  to  put  by,  or  foresee  a  blow,  they  neither  have  the 
skill  nor  the  will. 

Clinias  the  Candian,  in  Plato,  speaks  desperately  and  wildly,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  peace  between  nations,  but  that  every 
nation  expects  but  his  advantage  to  war  upon  another. 

But  yet,  in  that  excess  of  speech,  there  is  thus  much,  that  may 
bave  a  civil  construction;  namely,  that  every  state  ought  to  stand 
upon  its  guard,  and  rather  prevent,  than  be  prevented.  His  words  are : 
*  Quam  rem  fere  vocant  pacem,  nudum  &  inane  nomen  est;  reverb 
autem  omnibus  ad  versus  omnes  civitates  bellum  sempiternuih  perdurat:' 
i.  e.  That,  which  men  for  the  most  part  call  Peace,  is  but  a  naked  and 
empty  name ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  ever  between  all  states 
a  8ecn:t  war.  I  know  well,  this  speech  is  the  objection,  and  not  the 
decision,  and  that  it  is  afterwards  refused ;  but  yet,  as  I  said  before, 
it  bears  thus  much  of  truth.  That,  if  that  general  malignity  and 
predisposition  to  war,  which  he  untruly  figuretb  to  be  in  all  nations, 
be  produced  and  extended  to  a  just  fear  of  being  oppres^d,  then  it 
is  no  more  a  true  peace,  but  a  name  of  peace. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  it  demands  not  so 
much  towards  a  war,  as  a  just  lear,  but  rather  comcth  near  the  opinion 
of  Clinias,  as  if  there  were  ever  amongst  nations  a  brooding  of  a  war, 
and  that  there  is  no  sure  league^  but  impuissance  to  do  hurt.  For  he, 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians,  speaketh  plain  language, 
telling  them,  there  could  be  no  true  and  secure  peace,  except  the 
Lacedemonians  yielded  to  those  things,  which  heitig  granted,  it 
mwAd  be  no  longer  in  their  power  to  hurt  the  Athenians,  tliough  they 
would. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  if  one  mark  it  well,  this  was  in  all  memory 
the  main  piece  of  wisdom  in  strong  and  prudent  councils,  to  be  in 
perpetual  watch,  that  the  states  about  them  should  neither  by  approach, 
nor  by  increase  of  dominion,  nor  by  ruining  confederates,  nor  by 
blocking  of  trade,  nor  by  any  the  like  means,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  hurt  or  annoy  the  atatesi  they  serve ;   and,  whensoever  any  such 
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cause  did  but  appear,  straightway  to  buy  it  out  ^ith  a  war,  add  never 

to  take  up  peace  at  credit,  and  upon  interest*     It  is  so  memorable,  tbat 

it  is  yet  fresh,  as  if  it  were  done  yesterday,  how  that  triumvirate    of 

Kings,    Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  .Francis  the  first  of  France, 

and  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor,  and  King  of  Spain,  were,  irt  their  times, 

so  provident,  that  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  eitficf 

of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two  would  be  sure  (o  do  their  beftt  to 

set  the  balance  of  Europe  upright  again.     And  the  like  diligence  was 

used,  in    the  age   before,    by  that  league    (wherewith  Guicciardint 

beginneth  his  story,  and  maketh  it,  as  it  were,  the  calendar  Of  tbe 

good  days  of  Italy)  which  was  contracted  between  Ferdinando  King  of 

Naples,  Lorenzo  of    Medicis,    potentate  of  Florence;,  and  Lodovico 

Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  designed  chiefly  against  the  growing  powet*  of 

the  Venetians,  but  yet  so,  that  the  confederates  had  a  perpetual  eye  otie 

upon  another,    that  none  of    them  should   overtop.      To  conclude 

therefore:  howsoever  some  schoolmen  (otherwise  reveteiid   tnen,  yet 

fitter  to  guide  penknives  than  swords)  seem  precisely  tb  stand  upon  it, 

that  every  offensive  war  must  be  ultiOf  a  revenge,  that  presupposeth  a 

precedent  assault,  or  injury ;  yet  neither  do  they  desc^iid  to  this  {Kiint, 

which  We  now  handled,  of  a  just  fear,  neither  are  they  ofautlittrity  to 

judge  this  question  against  all  the  precedents  of  time;  for,  certainly,  a^ 

long  as  men  arc  men  (the  sons  of  the  poets  allude  of  Prometheus, 

hot  of  Cpimetheus)  and,  as  long  as  reason  is  reason,  k  just  fear  will 

be  a  just  cause  of  a  preventive  war;  but  especially,  if  it  be  part  of  the 

cause,  thatahere  be  a  nation,  that  is  manifestly  detected  to  aspire  to 

ihonarchy  and  new  acquists,  then  other  states  assuredly  cannot  be 

justly  accused  for  not  staying  for  the  first  blo^,  or  for  not  accepting 

tolyphemus's  courtesy,  to  be  the  last  that  shall  be  eaten  up. 

Nay,  I  observe  further,  that,  in  that  passage  of  Plato,  which  I 
tited  before,  and  even  in  the  tenet  of  that  person,  that  beareth  the 
resolving  part,  and  not  the  objecting,  a  just  fear  is  justified  for  a  cause 
6f  an  invasive  war,  though  the  same  fear  proceed  not  from  the  fault  of 
the  foreign  state  to  be  assailed;  for  it  is  there  insinuated,  that,  if  a 
state,  out  of  the  distemper  of  their  oWn  body,  do  fear  sedition  and 
intestine  troubles  to  break  out  amongst  thenlselVes,  they  may  discharge 
iheir  own  ill  humours  upon  a  foreign  war  for  a  cure;  and  this  kind 
|)f  cure  was  tendered  by  Jasper  Coligni,  admiral  of  France  to  Charles 
the  Ninth,  the  French  King,  when,  by  a  vive  and  forcible  persuasion, 
he  moved  him  to  make  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the  better  extinguishment 
of  the  civil  wars  of  France ;  but  neither  was  that  counsel  prospetous, 
neither  will  I  maintain  that  proposition ;  for  I  will  never  set  politicks 

.  against  ethicks,  especially,  for  that  true  ethicks  are  but  as  a  handmaid 
to  divinity  and  religion:  surely  St  Thomas,  w^o  had  the  largest  heart 
of  the  school  divines,  bendeth  chiefly  his  stile  against  depraved  passi- 
ons, which  reign  in  making  ware,  out  of  St,  Augustine,  *  Nocendi 
cupiditas,  ulciscendi  crudclitas,  implacatus  8c  implacabiiis  animus, 
feritas  rebellaudi,  libido  dominandi,  &  si  qu2&  sunt  similia,  hd&c  sunt 
quae  in  bellisjure  culpantur/  An4  the  same  St.  Thortiab,  in  his 
oyfii  text,  4efiniqg  of  the  ju5t  caused  of  the  war,  doth  leave  it  upon 
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veiy  general  tenns,  *  Requiritur  ad  bcllum  causa  justa,  ut  scilicet  illi 
qui  iropognantur  propter  a]iquam  culpam  impugnationem  mereantur' ; 
for  tn^ugnatio  cvUpm  is  a  far  more  general  word,  than  ultxo  injurut. 

AdcI  thos  much  for  the  first  proposition  of  the  second  ground  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  namely,  that  a  just  fear  is  a  just  cause  of  a  war,  and 
that  a  preventive  war  is  a  true  defensive.  The  second  or  minor 
proposition,  was  this,  that  this  kingdom  hath  cause  of  a  just  fear  of 
overthrow  from  Spain,  wherein  it  is  true,  that  fears  are  ever  seen  ia 
dimmer  lights,  than  facts ;  and,  on  that  other  side,  fears  use  many 
times  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginary  fashion,  as  they  rather 
^Mule  men's  eyes,  than  open  them ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  speak  in 
that  manner  which  the sutyect  requires,  that  is  probably,  and  moderately^ 
and  briefly ;  neither  will  I  deduce  these  fears  to  the  present  occurrents, 
bat  point  only  at  general  grounds,  leaving  the  rest  to  more  secret 
councils* 

It  is  nothing,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds 
thereof,  within  this  last  six-score  years,  much  more  than  the  Ottomans; 
I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms,  occupations,  invasions. 
Granado,  Naples,  Milan,  Portugal,  the  East  and  West-Indies,  all  these 
are  actual]  additions  to  Aat  crown,  and  in  possession ;  they  have  a  great 
mind  to  French  Britain,  the  lower  part  of  Picardy  and  Piedmont,  but 
they  have  let  fall  their  bit ;  they  have,  at  this  day,  such  a  hovering 
possession  of  the  Valtoline,  as  an  hobby  hath  over  a  lark,  and  the 
Plslatinate  is  in  their  talons ;  so  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  this 
nation  of  Spain  runs  a  raca  still  of  empire,  when  all  other  states  of 
Christendom  stand,  in  effect,  at  a  stay. 

Look  then  a  little  further  into  the  titles,  whereby  they  have  acquired, 
aad  do  now  hold  these  new  portions  of  their  crown,  and  you  will 
find  them  of  so  many  varieties,  and  such  natures,  to  speak  with  due 
lespect,  as  may  appear  to  be  easily  minted,  and  such  as  can  hardly^ 
at  any  time,  be  wanting ;  and,  therefore,  so  many  new  conquests  and 
purchases,  so  many  strokes  of  the  alarum-bell  of  fear  and  awaking 
to  other  nations,  and  the  facility  of  the  titles,  which,  hand  over  head, 
have  served  their  turn,  do  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  shai-per,  and  the 
loader. 

Shall  we  descend  from  their  general  disposition,  to  enlarge  their 
dominions,  to  their  particular  dispositions,  and  eye  of  appetite,  which 
they  have  had  towards  us  ?  they  have  now  sought  twice  to  impatronise 
themselves,  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  once  by  marriage  with  Queei 
Mary,  and,  the  second  time,  by  conquest,  in  1588,  when  their  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  were  not  inferior  to  those  they  have  now;  and,  at  that 
time^  in  1588,  the  counsel  and  design  of  Spain  was,  by  many  adver«- 
tisements,  revealed,  and  laid  open,  to  be,  that  they  found  the  war,  upoa 
tho  Low-Countries,  so  churlish  and  longsome,  as  they  grew  then  to  a 
resolutioD,  that  as  long  as  England  stood  in  state  to  succour  those 
countries,  they  should  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless  war ; 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  other  way,  but'  to  assail  and  depress 
lEi^laod,  which  was  .a  back  of  steel  to  the  Flemings ;  and  who  can 
warrant,  I  pray,  that  the  same  counsel  and  design  will  not  return  ag^inf 
So  that  we  are  in  a  strange  dilemma  of  danger;  for«  if  we  suffer  the 
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FlemingB  to  be  ruined,  they  are  our  outwork,  and  we  sball  remain 
naked  and  dismantled ;  if  we  succour  them  strongly,  as  is  fit,  and 
set  them  upon  their  feet,  and  do  not  withal  weaken  Spain,  we  hazard 
to  change  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  to  turn  it  upon  Ireland  or  England, 
like  unto  rheums  ,and  defluxions,  which,  if  you  apply  a  strong 
repercussive  to  the  place  affected,  and  do  not  take  away  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  will  shift  and  fall  straightways  to  another  joint  or  place. 
They  have  also  twice  invaded  Ireland,  once  under  the  Pope's  banner, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  Gray,  and  after,  in  their  own  name,  when 
they  were  defeated  by  Mountjoy ;  so  let  this  suffice  for  a  taste  of  their 
disposition  towards  us.  But  it  will  be  said,  this  is  an  almanack  for  the 
old  year;  since  1588,  all  hath  been  well,  Spain  hath  not  assailed  this 
kingdom,  howsoever,  by  two  several  invasions  from  us,  mightily 
provoked-  It  is  true,  but  then  consider,  that,  immediately  after  they 
were  embroiled,  for  a  great  time,  in  the  protection  of  the  league  of 
France,  whereby  they  had  their  hands  full;  after  being  brought 
extreme  low,  by  their  vast  and  continual  embracements,  they  were 
inforced  to  be  quiet,  that  they  might  take  breath,  and  do  reparations 
upon  their  former  wastes;  but  now,  of  late,  things  seem  to  come  on  a- 
pace  to  their  former  estate,  nay,  with  far  greater  disadvantage  to  us ; 
for  now  that  they  have  almost  continued,  and,  as  it  were,  arched  their 
dominions  from  Milan,  by  the  Valtoline  and  Palatinate,  to  the  LoW- 
countries ;  we  see  how  they  thiret  and  pant  after  the  utter  ruin  of  those 
states,-  having,  in  contempt  almost,  the  German  nation,  and  doubting 
little  opposition,  except  it  come  from  England;  whereby,  we  must 
either  suffer  the  Dutch  to  be  ruined,  to  our  own  manifest  prejudice, 
or  put  it  upon  the  hazard  I  spoke  of  before,  that  Spain  will  cast  at  the 
fairest.  Neither  is  the  point  of  internal  danger,  which  groweth  upon 
us,  to  be  forgotten ;  this,  that  the  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are 
become  more  knotted,  both  in  dependancc  towards  Spains,  and 
amongst  themselves,  than  they  have  been;  wherein  again  comes 
to  be  remembered  the  cause  of  1588;  for  then  also  it  appeared,  by 
divers  secret  letters,  that  the  design  of  Spain  was,  for  some  years 
before  the  invasion  attempted,  to  prepare  a  party  in  this  kingdom,  to 
adhere  to  the  foreign  at  his  coming ;  and  they  bragg<ed,  that  they 
doubted  not,  but  to  abuse  and  lay  asleep  the  Queen  and  council  of 
England,  as  to  having  any  fear  of  the  party  of  papists  here ;  for  that 
they  knew,  they  said,  the  state  would  but  cast  the  eye,  and  look  about 
to  see,  whether  there  were  any  eminent  head  of  that  party,  under 
whom  it  might  unite  itself;  and,  finding  none  worth  the  thinking  on, 
the  state  would  rest  secure,  and  take  no  apprehension ;  whereas  they 
meant,  they  said,  to  take  course  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  particu- 
^T^^y*  by  reconcilements  and  confessions,  and  secret  promises,  and 
cared  not  for  any  head  of  party ;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why,  after 
that,  the  seminaries  began  to  blossom,  and  to  make  missions  into 
England,  which  was  about  the  twenty-third  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  at 
which  time,  also,  was  the  first  suspicion  of  the  Spanish  invasion;  then, 
and  not  before,  grew  the  sharp  and  severe  laws  to  be  made  against  the 
papists,  and,  therefore,  the  papists  may  do  well  to  change  their  thanks ; 
and  whereas  they  thank  Spain  for  thcijr  favours,  to  thank  them  for  their 
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perils  and  miseries,  if  they  should  Ml  upon  them,  for  that  nothing 
ever  made  their  case  so  411,  as  the  doubt  of  the  ^eatness  of  Spain; 
which  adding  reason  of  state,  and  matter  of  conscience  and  religion^ 
doth  whet  the  laws  i^nst  them ;  and  this  cause  also  seemeth,  In  some 
sort,  to  return  aggia  at  this  time,  except  the  clemency  of  hit  Majesty 
and  the  state  do  superabound.  As  for  my  part,  I  wi&  it  should,  and, 
that  the  proceeding  towards  them  may  rather  tend  to  security,  aad 
providence,  and  pomt  of  state,  than  to  persecution  for  religion. 

But  to  conclude,  these  things,  briefly  touched,  may  serve  as  in  a 
subject  conjectural,  and  future,  for  to  represent,  how  just  cause  of 
£etr  this  kingdom  may  have  towards  Spain,  omitting,  as  I  said  before, 
ail  present  and  more  secret  occurrention. 

The  Uiird  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain  I  have  set  down  to  be  a  just 

fear  of  the  subversion  of  our  church  and  religion,   which  needeth 

l\l\le  speech ;  for,  if  this  war  be  a  defensive,  as  I  have  proved  it  to  be, 

no  man  will  doubt,   that  a  defensive  war,  against  a  foreigner,  for 

teiigion  is    lawful ;  of  an  offensive  war  there  is  no  dispute ;  and  yet, 

in  that  instance  of  the  war  for  the  Holy  Land  and  £^>ulchre,  I  do 

wonder  sometimes,  that  the  schoolmen  want  words  to  defend  that, 

w\ikh  St.  Bernard  wanted  words  to  commend ;  but  I,  that,  in  this 

little  extract  of  a  treatise,  do  omit  things  necessary,  am  not  to  handle 

thing!  unnecessaiy ;  no  man,  I  say,  will  doubt,  but,  if  the  Pope,  or 

King  of  Spain,  would  demand  of  us  to  forsake  our  religion,  upon  pain 

of  a  war,  it  were  as  unjust  a  demand,  as  the  Persians  made  to  the 

Grecians,  of  land  and  water,  or  the  AmiAonites  to  the  Israelites,  of 

their  right  eyes ;  and  we  see  all  the  Heathens  did  still  their  defensive 

war  pro  orw  Sf  focUf  placing  their  altars  before  their  hearths ;  so  that 

it  B  in  vain  of  this  to  speak  further,  only  this  is  true,  that  the  fear  of 

the  subversion  of  our  religion  from  Spain  is  the  more  just,  for  that 

all  other  catholick  princes  and  states  content  and  contain  themselves, 

to  maintain    their  religion  within  their  own  dominions,  and  meddle 

not  with  the  subjects  of  other  states ;  whereas  the  practice  of  Spain 

hach  been,  both  in  Charles  the  Fifth's  time,  in  Germany,  and,  in  the 

time  of  the  league,  in  France,  by  war,  and  now,  with  us,  by  conditions 

of  treaties,  to  intermeddle  with  foreign  states,  and  to  declare  themselves 

projectors-general  of  the  party  of  catholicks  through  the  world,  as  if 

the  crown  of  Spain  had  a  title  of  this,  that  they  would  plant  the 

Pope's  law  by  arms,  as  the  Ottomans  do  the  law  of  Mahomet.    Thus 

much  concerning  the  £rst  main  point  of  justifying  the  quarrel,  if  the 

King  shall  enter  into  a  war ;  for  this  that  I  have  said,  and  ail  that 

^lloweth  to  be  said,  is  but  to  shew  what  he  may  do.    The  second 

B^n  part  of  that  I  have  propounded  to  speak  of,  is  the  balance  oi 

forces  between  Spain  and  us ;  and  this  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but 

what  the  King  may  do,  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds,  what  he 

may  do  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible ;  of  the  one  I  have 

already  spoken,  of  the  other  I  am  now  to  speak.    I  said  Spain  was 

00  such  giant,  and  yet,  if  he  were  a  giant,  it  will  be  but  as  it  was 

l>etween  David  and  Goliah,  for  God  is  on  our  side.    But  to  leave  all 

arguments  that  are  supernatural,    and  to   speak  in  an  human  and 

politick  sense,  I  am  led  to  think  that  Spain  is  no  over-match  for  £ng- 
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landy  by  that  wliich  leadeth  all  mai,  that  is^  egcpeiience  and  reason ; 
and  with  experience  I  will  b€gin»  for  there  all  reason  beginnetfa*     Is  it 
fortune,  shall  we  think,  that  in  all  actions  of  war^  or  arms,  great  and 
smallt  which  have  happened  these  many  years,  ever  since   Spain  and 
England  have  had  any  thing  to  debate  one  with  the  other,  tke  English 
upon  all  encounters,  have  perpetually  come  off  with  honour,  and  with 
the  better  ?  It  is  not  fortune  «ure,  she  is  not  so  constant :  There  is 
somewhat  in  the  natioos  and  natural  courage  of  the  people,    or  some 
8|ich  thing*    I  will  make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  themselves, 
ip  an  historical  truth,  no  ways  stretched  nor  made  greater  by  language. 
This  were  a  fit  speech,  you  will  say,  for  a  general,  in  the  head  of  an 
army,  when  they  are  going  to  battle ;  yes,  and  it  is  no  less  fit  speech 
to  be  j»pDken  in  the  head  of  a  council  upon  a  deliberation   of  an 
entrance  into  a  war ;  neither  speak  I  this  to  disparage  the  Spanish 
nation,  whom  I  take  to  be  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe.     But  ihat 
sorteth  to  our  hcmour,  if  we  still  have  had  the  better  hand.     In  the 
Year  1578,  was  that  famous  Lammas-Day  which  buried  the  repuU- 
tion  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  himself  not  surviving  long  after :    Don 
John,  being  superior  in  forces,  assisted  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  Mon- 
dragon,  Mansell,  and  other  the  best  commanders  of  Spain,  confident  of 
victory,  charged  the  army  of  the  states  near  Rimenant,  bravely  and 
furiously  at  the  first,  but,  after  a  fight  maintained  bv  the  space  of  a 
whole  day,  was  repulsed,  and  forced  to  a  retreat,  with  great  slaughter 
of  his  men,  and  the  course  of  his  farther  enterprises,  wholy  arrested; 
and  this  chiefly  by  the  prowess  and  virtue  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
troops»  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Robert  Steward, 
colonels,  which  troops  came  to  th«  army  but  tke  day  before,  harrsssed 
with  a  long  and  wearisome  march.    And,  as  it  is  left  for  a  memorable 
circumstance  in  idl  storie^  the  soldiers,  being  more  sensible  of  a  Uule 
heat  of  the  sun,  than  of  any  cold  fear  of  treaty,  cast  away  their 
armour  and  guments  from  them,  9Ad  fought  in  their  shirts;  and, 
as  it  was  generally  conceived,  had  it  not  been  that  the  count  of  Boee 
was  slack  in  charging  the  Spaniards  upon  their  retreat,  this  fight  bad 
turned  to  an  absolute  defeat ;  but  it  was  enough  to  chastise  Don  John 
for  hb  insidious  treaty  of  peace,  wherewith  he  had  abused  tke  states  at 
his  first  coming.    And  the  fortune  of  the  day,  besides  the  testimony 
of  all  stories,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  service  of  the  English  and  Scottish, 
by  comparison  of  this  charge  near  Rimetiant,  where  the  English  and 
Scottish,  in  great  numbers,  came  in  action,  with  the  like  charge  given 
by  Don  John,  half  a  year  before  at  Guyllours^  where  the  succe^i  wsi 
contrary,  there  being  at  that  time  in  the  army  but  a  handful  of 
English  and  Scottish,  and  put  in  disaray  by  the  horsemen  of  their  own 
fellows. 

The  first  dart  of  war,  which  was  thrown  from  Spain  or  Rome  upon 
the  realm  of  Ireland,  was  in  the  year  15S0 ;  for  the  design  of  Stuciilt^ 
blew  over  into  Africk,  and  the  attempt  of  Sanders -ai^  Fits  Morris 
had  a  spice  of  madness.  In  that  yearlreland  was  invaded  by  Spanish 
and  Italic  forces,  under  the  Popc^s  banner  and  the  conduct  ofSu 
Joaepho,  to  the  number  of  seven-hundred,  or  better,  which  landed  at 
Smerwtcke  iu  Kerry,    A  poor  numbed  it  was  t«  conquer  Ireland  to 
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the   Popc^s  use,  for  their  design  was  no  less,  but,  %ithal,  thej  brought 

arms  for  five-thousand  men  above  theit  own  company,  intending  to 

arm  do  many  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland  ;  and  theiir  purpose  ^as  to  fortify 

in  some  strong  place  of  the  wild  and  desolate  eouhtry,  and  that  to 

nestle  till  greater  succours  came,  they  being  hastened  iipoti  this  etitet- 

prise  upon  a  special  reason  of  state  not  proper  to  the  enterpHse  itself, 

vhicfa  was  by  the  invasion  of  Ireland*,  and  the  noise  Ihefeof,  to  ti^ble 

the  council   of  England,  and  to  make  a  c^rtkifl  diVeririon  of  certain 

aids  that  were  then  preparing  frohi  hence  fdr  the  Low-€ountri^.    I'h^y 

chose  a  place  where  they  erected  a  fort,  whibh  they  balliid  the  FbH 

del  Or,  and  from  thence  they  bolted  like  beHsts  of  the  forest,  sometirtles 

into  the  woods  and  fietstnesses,  and  sometimes  back  again  to  theif  defi. 

Soon  after,  siege  wa^  Uid  to  the  fort  by  the  Lord  Gray,  then  deputy, 

with  a  smaller  number  than  those  were  within  the  f(^t,  venturously 

indeed,  but  baste  was  made  to  attack  them  before  the  rebels  cam^  in  to 

them.    After  the  siege  of  four  days  only,  ^ith  two  or  thri^  salli^,  with 

loss  on  that  part,  they,  that  should  have  huad^  gojbd  the  ibrt  foi*  sbme 

months,  till  new  succours  came  fh)m  Spain,  or  at  li^at  ihmi  the  f6b<fls 

of  Ireland,  yielded   lip   themselves  without  cohditions,  at  the  ^d  Of 

those  four  days ;  ^nd  for  that  there  wete  hot  in  thts  English  a^my  enough 

to  keep  every  man  a  prisoner ;  and  for  that  illsb  the  dejiuty  Expected 

instantly  to  be  assailed  by  the  rebels,  and  again  there  wks  nb  bafqu^ 

to  throw  them  into,  and  send  them  away  by  sea,'they  were  all  put  to 

the  sword^    with  which    Que^n   Elisabeth    was    afterwards   much 

displeased. 

In  the  yeai*  1582,  Was  that  memoi^bte  retreat  of  Ghent,  than  the 
which  there  hath  not  been  an  exploit  of  war  itiore  celebrated ;  for,  in 
the  true  judgment  of  men  of  war,  hotiourable  reti-eats  atfe  nd  ways 
inferior  to  brave  charges,  as  havihg  less  of  fortune,  nlote  df  discipline, 
and  as  much  of  valour.  Thete  were  to  the  hutnbei'  df  three  hundred 
horse,  and  many  thousand  foot,  English,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Norris,  charged  upon  an  advantage  taken  by  the  prihce  of  Parma 
coming  u^ion  them  With  seven-thoiisand  horses ;  besides  thAt,  the 
whole  army  of  the  Spaniatds  was  ready  to  march  6n.  Netertheless, 
Sir  John  Norris  maintained  a  retreat  without  db^ray  by  the  space 
of  some  ihiles,  pail  of  the  way  champaign,  Imto  the  city  of  Ghent, 
with  less  losk  of  men  than  the  enemy :  'Die  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  beholding  this  noble  action  frbih  the  walls  of  Ghent, 
as  in  a  theatre,  ^ith  gteat  admiration. 

In  the  year  158  J,  followed  the  prosperous  expedition  of  Drake  and 
Carlisle  into  the  Wc^t-Itidies.  In  which  I  set  aside  the  taking  bf 
St  Jago  and  St.  Domingo  in  HispahiolaiV  ^  surprises  rather  tiian 
encounters.  But  that  of  Carthagcna,  where  the  Spaniards  had  warning 
of  our  coming,  and  had  put  themselves  in  their  full  strength,  was  one 
of  the  hottest  services  dnd  most  dangerous  assaults  hath  been  known, 
for  the  access"^  the  town  was  only  by  a  Acck  of  Idnd  between  tiie  sea 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  hafbour-wat^i*  or  minor-sea  on  the  other, 
fortified  clcfan  oVer  a  strdtig  rampart  bkrricado,  so  as  upon  the  ascent 
of  our  inctl  they  had  both  gr^t  ofdnaflce  and  small  shot  that  thunder- 
ed isnd  dtowored  upon  them  frdm  the  tampart  in  front,  and  froih  ^ 
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gKllies  that  lay  at  sea  id  flaiik ;  and  yet  they  forced  the  passage,  and 
won  the  town,  being  likewise  very  well  manned.     As  tor  the  expedition 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  year  158T,  for  the  destroying   of    the 
Spanish  shipping  and  provision  upon  their  own  coa»t,  as  I  cannot  say 
that  there  intervened  in  that  enterprise  any  sharp  fight  or  encounter, 
so  nevertheless  it  did  straightly  discover,  either  that  Spain  is  very  weak 
at  home,  orrery  slow  to  move,  when  they  suffered  a  small  fleet  of 
English  to  make  an  hostile  invasion  or  incunion  upon  their  havens 
and  roads  from  Cadiz  to  Cape  Sacre,  and  thence  to  Caseous,  and  to 
fire,  sink,  and  carry  away  at  the  least  ten»thousand  ton  of  their  greater 
shipping,  besides  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  smaller  vessels,  and  that  in  the 
Aight  and  under  the  favour  of  their  forts,  and  almost  under  the  eye  of 
their  great  admiral,  the  best  commander  of  Spain  by  Sea,  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Cruce,  without  ever  being  disputed  with  by  any  fight  of 
importance.    I  remember  Drake,  in  the  vaunting  stile  of  a  soldier, 
would  call  this  enterprise  the  singeing  of  the  King  of  Spain's   beard. 
The  enterprise  of  88,  deserveth  to  be  stood  upon  a  little  more   fully 
being  a  miracle  of  time.    There  arrived  from  Spain,  in  die  year  1686, 
the  greatest  navy  that  ever  swam  upon  the  seas ;  for,  tho'  there  have 
been  far  greater  fleets  for  number,  yet  the  bulk  and  building  of  the 
ships,  with  die  furniture  of  great  ordnance  and  provisions,  never  the 
like.    The  design  was  not  to  make  an  invasion  only,  but  an  utter 
conquest  of  this  kingdom.    The  number  of  vessels  were  one-hundred- 
thirty,  whereof  galleasses  and  galleons  seventy-rtwo  goodly  ships,  like 
floating  towers  or  castles,  manned  with  thirty-thousand  soldiers  and 
mariners.    This  navy  was  the  preparation  of  five  whole  years  at  the 
least;  it  bare  itself  also  upon  divine  assistance,  for  it  received  special 
blessing  from  Pope  Sixtus,  and  was  assigned  as  an  apostglical  mission 
for  die  reducement  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
And,  in  further  token  of  thb  holy  war&re,  there  were,  amongst  the 
rest  of  these  ships,  twelve  called  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
But  it  was  truly  conceived  that  this  kingdom  of  England  could  never 
be  overwhelmed,  except  the  land-waters   came  in  *to  the  sea-tides : 
Therefore,  was  there  also  in  readiness  in  Flanders  a  mighty  army  of 
land  forces,  to  the  number  of  fifty-thousand  veteran  soldiers,  under  tiic 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  best  commander,  next  the  French 
King,  the  fourth  of  his  time.    These  were  designed  to  join  with  forces 
at  sea,  there  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat-bottom  boats,  to  transport 
the  land  forces,  under  the  wing  and  protection  of  the  great  navy,  for 
they  made  no  other  account,   but  that  the  navy  should  be  absolutely 
master  of  the  seas.     Against  these  forces,  there  were  prepared  on  oor 
part,  to  the  number  of  near  one-hundred  ships,  not  of  so  great  bulk  in 
deed,  bu^of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  more  serviceabfe,  besides  a 
less  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  for  the  custody  of  the  narrow  seas.     There 
were  also  in  readiness  at  land  two  armies,  besides  other  forces,  to  the 
number  of  ten-thousand,  dispersed  amongst  the  coast  towns,  in  the 
southern  parts ;  the  two  armies  were  appointed,  one  of  them  consisting 
of  twenty-five-thousand  horse  and  foot,  for  the  repulsing  of  the  enemy} 
at  their  landing,  and  the  other  of. thirty-five  thousand,  for  safeguard 
and  attendance  about  the  court,  and  the  Queen's  person.     There 
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were  also  other  dormant  musters  of  soldien,  throughoutali  parts  of  the 
reelm,-  that  were  put  in  readiness,  bat  not  drawn  together.  The  two 
armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of  two  generals,  noble  peisons ; 
but  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and  assured  to  the  state,  than 
martial  men,  yet  loved  and  assisted,  with  subordinate  commanden^ 
of  great  experience  and  valour. 

The  fortune  of  the  war  made  this  enterprise,  at  first,  a  play  at  base : 
The  Spanish  navy  set  forth  out  of  the  Groyne  in  May,  and  was 
dispersed  and  driven  back  by  weather :  Our  navy  set  forth  somewhat 
later  out  of  Plymouth,  and  bare  up  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  to 
have  fought  with   the  Spanish  navy ;  and  partly  upon  advertisement, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  gone  back*,  and  upon  some  doubt  also,  that 
they  might  pass   by  towards  the  coast  of  England,  while  we  weie 
seeking   them   a&r  off,  returned  likewise  into   Plymouth,    about  the 
middle  of  July.    At  that  time,  came  more  constant  advertisement, 
though  false,  not  only  to  the  lord  admiral,  but  to  the  court,  that  tha 
Spaiuarda  could  not  possibly  come  forwards  that  year;  whereupon 
our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding,  and  many  of  our  men 
ipne  a-shore.     At  that  very  time,  the  invincible  Amiada  (for  so  it  waa 
called,  in  a  Spanish  ostentation,  throughout  Europe)  was  discovered 
upon  the  western  coast :  It  was  a  kind  of  surprise,  for  that,  as  we  said, 
many  of  our  men  were  gone  on  land,  and  our  ships  ready  to  dcmart. 
Neverthelcs,  the  admiral,  with  such  ships  only,  as  could  suddenly  ba 
put  in  readiness,  mad«  forth  towards  them ;  insomueh  as,  of  one- 
hundred  ships,  there  came  scarce  thirty  to  work.    Howbeit,  with  them, 
and  such  as  came  duly  in,  we  set  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the 
chace.     But  the  Spaniards,  for  want  of  courage,  which  they  called 
Commission,  declined  the  fight,  casting  themselves  continually  into 
roundels,  the  strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest,  and  in  that  manner, 
they  made  a  flying  mar^h,  towards  Calais.    Our  men,  by  the  space 
of  five  or  six  days,  followed  them  close,  fought  with  them  continually, 
made  great  slaughter  of  their  men,  took  two  of  their  great  ships,  and 
gave  divers  others  of  their  ships  their  deaths  wounds,  whereof  sqcmi 
after  they  sank,  and  perished,  and,  in  a  word,  distressed  them,  almost 
in  the  nature  of  a  defeat,  we  ourselves,  in  the  mean  time,  receiving 
Uule  or  no  hurt.     Near  Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored,  excepting  their 
land  forces,  which  came  not.     It  was  afterwards  allcdged,  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma  did  artificially  delay  his  coming ;  but  this  was  but  an 
invention,  and  pretension,  given  out  by  the  Spaniards,  partly  upon  a 
Spanbsh  envy,  against  the  Duke,  being  an   Italian,    and  hb  son  a 
competitor  to  Portugal,  but  chieily  to  save  the  monstrous  scorn  and 
disreputation,  which  they  and  their  nation  received  by  the  success 
of  that  enterprise ;  therefore,  their  colours  and  excuses  forsooth  were, 
that  their  general  by  sea  had  a  limited  commission,  not  to  fight,  until 
the  land  forces  were  come  in  to  them,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Parma 
bad  particular  reaches,  and  ends   of  his  own,  under  hand,  to  crosa 
the  design.     But  it  was  both  a  strange  commission,  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commission,  for  men,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  blood, 
and  being  so  furiously  assailed,  to  hold  their  hands,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  necessity.    And  as  for  the  Duke  of  JParma,  he  was 
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feaaonably  well  tempted  to  be  true  to  th«t  enterpnse,  by  Ao^eis  prom4S£«|. 
than  to  be  made  feudatory,  or  beneficiary,  King  of  England,  uoder 
the  Beignory  iu  chief  of  the  Pope,  and  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Spain*     Besides  it  lippeared,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  held  his  place 
long  after  in  the  favour  and  trust  of  the  King  of  Spiun,  by  the  great 
employments  and  services  that  he  performed  in  France.    And   again, 
it  is  manifest^  that  the  duk^  did  his  best  to  cpme  down,  and  to  put  to 
iea ;  the  truth  was,  that  the  Spanish  navy,  upon  these  proo£i  of  fight, 
which  they  had  with  the  English,  finding  how  much  hurt  they  received, 
and  how  Uttle  they  did,  by  reason  of  the  activity,  and  low  building 
of  our  ships,  and  skill  of  our  seameui  and  being  also  commanded 
by  a  general  of  small  courage  and  experience,  and  having  lost,  at  the 
Ant,  two  of  (heir  bravest  commanders  at  sea,  Petro  de  Valdez  and 
Michael  de  Oquenda,  durst  not  put  it  to  a  b|itUe  at  sea,  but  set  up 
their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  enterprise.     On  the  other  side,  the 
transporting  of  the  land  forces  failed,  in  the  very  foundation;  for 
vliereas  the  council  of  Spain  made  full  account,  that  their  navy 
ahould  be  master  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  able  to  gu^d  and  protect 
(bt  vesseb  of  transportation,  it  fell  out  to  the  contrary,  that  the  great 
savy  was  distmsed,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  save  itself,  apd  again,  that 
iibe  HoUandeis  impounded  their  buid  forces,  wjth  a  bn^ye  fleet  of  thirty 
sail)  excellently  well  appointed ;  things,  I  sayt  being  ifi  this  case,  it 
came  to  pass,  diat  the  Duke  of  Parma  must  have  flown,  if  he  would 
have  come  into  England*  for  he  could  get  neither  barque  nor  manner 
to  put  to  sea;  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  the  duke  looked  still  for  the 
coming  back  of  .the  armada,   even  at  tha^  time,  when  they  were 
wandering  and  making  their  perambulation,  upon  the  northern  seas. 
But  to  return  to  the  armada,  which  we  left  anchored  at  Calais ;  from 
thence*  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  prettily  to  say,  they  were 
suddenly  driven  away  with  squibs,  for  it  was  no  more  but  a  stratagem 
of  fireboats  roanless,  and  sent  upon  them,  by  the  favour  of  the  wind, 
in  the  night-time,  that  did  put  them  in  suqh  terror,  as  they  cut  their 
cables,  and  left  their  anchors  in  the  sea-     After  they  hovered  many 
days  about  Graveling,  and  there  again  were  beaten  in  a  great  ig^t, 
at  which  time  our  second  fleet,  which  kept  the  narrow  seas,  was  come 
in,  and  joined  with  our  main  fleet    Thereupon  the  Spaniards,  entering 
into  further  terror,  and  finding  abo  divers  of  their  ships  every  day  to 
sink,  lost  all  courage,  and,  instead  of  coming  up  into  the  Thames  mouth 
for  London,  as  their  design  was,  fled  on  towards  the  north,  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  being  still  chaced  by  the  English  navy  at  the  heels,  until 
we  were  fain  to  give  them   over,  for  want  of  powder.    The  bc^ath  of 
Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  endure,  neither  durst  they,  as  invaden, 
land  in  Ireland,   but  only  ennobled   some  of  the  coasts  thereof  with 
shipwracks,  and  so  going  northwards  aloof,  as   long  as  they  had  any 
doubts  ef  being  pursued,  at  last,  when  they  were  out  of  reach,  they 
turned  and  crossed  the  ocean  to  Spain,  having  lost  fourscore  of  their 
ships,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  men.    And  this  was  the  end  of 
that  sea  giant,  the  invincible  armada,  )vhich  having  not  so  much  as 
fired  a  cottage  of  ours  at  land,  nor  taken  a  cockboat  of  ours  at  s^) 
wandered  through  the  wilderness  of  the  northeruQeas,  and  ^cording 
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to  the  eime  in  tiie  tcriptnre,  oome  ont  agunst  Qt  one  way^  and  ftod  be- 
fore us  seven  ways,  senring  only  to  make  good  the  judgment  of  an 
astrologer,  long  before  giveni  odogttmiut  odmrns  ndrabUis  annml  or 
radier,  indeed,  to  make  good,  even  to  the  astonifbmeot  of  all  posterity, 
the  woDderful  judgments  of  God,  poured  down  commonly  apon  vast 
and  proud  aspirings. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  ISSp*  we  gave  the  Spaniards  no  bieadi, 
but  turned  challengers  and  invaded  the  main  of  Spain ;  in  which  eater- 
pnae  although  we  failed  of  our  end,  ^^ch  was  to  setUe  Don  Antonio 
in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  yet  a  man  shall  hardly  meet  with  an  ac- 
tion, that  doth  better  reveal  the  great  secret  of  die  power  of  Spain, 
which,  well  sought  into,  will  be  found  rather  to  consist  in  a  veteran 
army,  such  as,  upon  several  occasions  and  pretences,  they  have  ever 
had  on  foot  in  one  part  or  other  of  Christendom,  now  by  the  space  al- 
most of  six-score  years,  than  in  the  strength  of  their  several  dominioas 
and  provinces ;  for  what  can  be  more  strange  or  more  to  the  disvaloa* 
tion  of  the' power  of  the  Spaniards,  upon  the  continent,  than  that 
with  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  English  land  soldiers,  and  a  fleet  of 
twenty-six  ships  of  war,  besides  some  weak  veasds  for  transportation, 
we  should,  with  the  hour-glass  of  two  months,  have  won  bne  town  of 
importance  by  Escalida,  battered  and  assaulted  another,  overthrown 
great  forces  in  the  field,  and  that,  upon  the  disadvantage  of  a  bridge 
strongly  harricadoed,  landed  the  army  in  three  several  places  of  Ins 
kingdom,  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of  his  countries,  lodged 
three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his  principal  city,  beat  his  forces  into 
the  gates  thereof^  possessed  two  of  his  frontier  forts,  and,  after  all  this, 
came  o<f  with  small  loss  of  men,  otherwise  than  by  sickness.    And  it 
was  verily  thought,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  four  gieat  disfavours  of  that 
voyage,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  failing  of  sundry  provisions  that  were 
promised,  especially  of  cannons  for  battery,  the  vain  hopes  of  Don 
Antonio,  concerning  the  people  of  his  country,  to  come  in  to  his  aid, 
the  disappointment  of  the  fleet,  that  was  directed  to  come  up  the  river 
of  Lisbon,  and  lastly,  the  diseases  which  spread  in  the  army,  by  rea- 
son of  the  heat  of  the  season,  and  of  the  soldiers  misrule  in  diet,  the 
enterprise  had  succeeded,  and  Lisbon  had  been  carried.    But  howso- 
ever it  makes  proof  to  the  world,  that  an  invasion  of  a  few  English 
upon  Spain  mny  have  just  hope  of  victory,  or  at  least  of  a  pass-port 
to  depart  safely. 

In  the  year  1591,  was  that  memorable  fight  of  an  English  ship, 
palled  the  Revenge,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Greenfield  ; 
memorable,  I  say,  beyond  credit,  and  to  the  h^ght  of  some  heroical 
Itble.  And,  though  it  was  a  ddeat,  yet  it  exceeded  a  victory,  being 
hke  the  act  of  Sampson,  that  killed  more  men  at .  his  death  than  he 
had  done  in  the  time  of  all  his  life.  This  ship,  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
hours,  sat  like  a  stag  amongst  hounds  at  the  bay,  and  was  sieged  and 
fought  with,  in  turn,  by  fifteen  great  ships  of  Spain,  part  of  a  navy  of 
fifty-five  ships  in  all,  the  rest,  like  abettors,  looking  on  afar  off.  And, 
amongst  the  fifteen  ships  that  fought,  the  great  St.  Philip  was  one,  a 
ship  of  fifteen-hundred  tons,  prince  of  the  twelve  sea  apostles,  which 
was  right  glad|  when  she  was  shifted  off  from  the  Revenge.    This 
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brave  ship,  the  Revenge,  being  manned  only  with  two  huadred 
toldicra  and  mariners,  wheteof  eighty  lay  sicii;  yet,  nevertheless, 
after  a  fight  maintained,  as  was  said,  of  fifteen  hours,  and  two 
ships  of  the  enemy  sunk  by  her  side,  besides  many  more  torn  and  bat- 
tered, and  great  sUughter  of  men,  never  came  to  be  entered,  but  was 
taken  by  composition ;  the  enemies  themselves  having  in  admiration  the 
virtoe  <Mf  the  commander,  and  the  whole  tfagedy  of  that  ship. 

In  the  year  15969  was  the  second  invasion  that  we  madte  upon  the 
main  territories  of  Spain,  prosperously  atchieved  by  that  worthy  and 
&R10US  Earl,  Robert,  EsltX  of  Essex,  in  consort  with  the  noble  Eari 
of  Nottingham,  that  now  liveth,  then  admiral.  This  journey  was  with 
lightnii^,  for,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  hours,  the  King  of  Spain's 
navy  was  destroyed,  and  the  town  of  Cadis  taken :  the  navy  was  no 
leas  than  fifty-nme  tall  ships,  besides  twenty  gallies  to  attend  them ; 
the  ships  were  stmightways  beaten,  and  put  to  flight,  with  such  terror, 
as  the  Spaniards  were  their  own  exeeutioneis,  and  fired  them  all  with 
their  own  hands:  the  gallies,  by  the  benefit  of  the  shores  and  shallows, 
got  away;  the  town  was  a  fiur,  strong,  welUbuilt,  and  rich  city,  fa- 
mous in  antiquity,  and  now  most  spoken  of  for  this  disaster :  it  was 
manned  with  four  thousand  soldiers  on  foot,  and  some  four  hundred 
borse ;  it  was  sacked  and  burnt,  though  great  clemency  was  used  to- 
wards the  inhabitants:  but  that,  which  is  no  less  strange  than  the  sudden 
victory,  is  the  great  patience  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  though  we  staid 
upon  the  place  divers  days,  yet  never  offered  us  any  play,  nor  never  put 
us  in  suit  by  any  action  of  revenge,  or  reparation  of  any  tiroes  after. 

In  the  year  l£00,  was  the  battle  of  Newport  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  the  armies  of  the  archduke,  and  the  states,  tried  it  out 
by  a  just  battle. 

This  was  the  only  battle  that  was  fought  in  those  countries  these 
many  years,  for  battles  in  the  French  wars  have  been  frequent,  but  in 
the  wars  of  Flanders  rare,  as  the  nature  of  a  defensive  requireth.  The 
forces  of  both  armies  were  not  much  unequal,  that  of  the  States  ex- 
ceeded somewhat  in  number,  but  that  again  was  recompensed  in  the 
quality  of  the  soldiers ;  for  those  of  the  Spanish  part  were  of  the  flower 
of  all  their  forces.  The  Archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  pre- 
venter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity,  for  he  charged 
certain  companies  of  Scotishmen,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred, 
sent  to  make  good  a  passage,  and  thereby  severed  from  the  body  of  the 
army,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces;  for  they,  like  a  brave  infantry,  when 
they  could  make  no  honourable  retreat,  and  would  take  no  disho- 
nourable flight,  made  good  the  place  with  their  lives.  This  entrance 
of  the  battle  did  whet  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  though  it  dulled 
their  swords,  so  as  they  came  proudly  on,  confidently  to  defeat  ths 
whole  army.  The  encounter  of  the  main  battle,  which  followed,  was 
a  just  encounter,  not  hastening  to  a  sudden  tout,  nor  the  fortune  of 
the  day  resting  upon  a  few  former  ranks,  but  fought  out  to  the  proof 
by  several  squadrons,  and  not  without  variety  of  success,  Stat  pede 
pes  dauusqw  viro  virf  There  fell  out  an  error  in  the  Duke's  army,  by 
the  overhasty  medley  of  some  of  their  <  men  with  the  enemies,  which 
hindered  the  playing  of  their  great  ordnance,    fiut  the  end  was,  that 
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the  Spaniards  were  utterly  defeated,  and  five  thousand  of  their  men, 
in  the  fight  and  in  the  execution,  slain  and  taken,  amongst  whom 
were  many  of  the  principal  persons  of  their  army.  The  honour  of  the 
day  was,  both  by  the  enemy,  and  the  Dutch  themselves,  as<^ribed  much 
to  the  English  ;  of  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  a  private  commentary, 
which  he  wrote  of  that  service,  leaveth  testified,  that  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  number  (for  they  were  no  more)  eight  hundred  were  slain  in  the 
field,  and,  which  is  almost  incredible  in  a  day  of  victory,  of  the  rest, 
two  only  came  o£P  unhurt.  Amongst  the  English,  Sir  Francis  Vere 
bitnself  had  the  principal  honour  of  the  service,  unto  whom  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  is  said,  did  transmit  the  direction  of  the  army  for  that 
day ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother,  that  now 
livetb,  who  was  the  principal  in  the  active  part.  The  service  also  of 
Sir  Edward  Cecil,  Sir  John  Ogle*  and  divers  other  brave  gentlemen 
was  eminent. 

In  the  year  1601,  followed  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  Ireland.  By 
this  Spanish  invasion  of  Ireland,  which  was  in  September  that  year, 
a  roan  may  guess  how  long  time  Spaniards  will  live  in  Irish  ground, 
which  is  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  four  months,  at  the  most ; 
for  they  had  all  the  advantages  in  the  world,  and  no  man  w6uld  have 
thought,  considering  the  small  forces  employed  against  them,  that  they 
could  have  been  driven  out  so  soon.  They  had  obtained,  without  re- 
sistance, in  the  end  of  September,  the  town  of  Kinsale ;  a  small  gar- 
rison of  one  hundred  and  fifty  English,  leaving  the  town  upon  the 
Spaniards  approach,  and  the  townsmen  receiving  the  foreigners  as 
friends.  The  number  of  Spaniards,  that  put  themselves  into  Kinsale, 
was  two  thousand  men,  soldiers  of  old  bands,  under  the  command  of 
Don  John  de  Aquila,  a  man  of  good  valour.  The  town  was  strong 
of  itself,  neither  wanted  there  any  industry  to  fortify  it  on  all  parts, 
and  make  it  tenable,  according  to  the  skill  and  discipline  of  Spanish 
fortification.  At  that  time  the  rebels  were  proud,  being  encouraged 
upon  former  successes ;  for,  though  the  then  deputy,  the  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  and  Sir  Geoi^e  Carew,  president  of  Munster,  had  performed  di- 
teis  good  services  to  their  prejudice,  yet  the  defeat  they  had  given  to 
the  English,  at  the  BUick-water,  not  long  before,  and  the  treaty,  too 
•much  to  their  honour,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  yet  fresh  in  their 
memory.  The  deputy  lost  no  time,  but  made  haste  to  recover  the 
town,  befoiMew  succours  came,  and  sat  down  before  it  in  October, 
and  laid  siege  to  it  by  the  space  of  three  winter  months,  or  more,  dur- 
ing which  time,  some  sallies  were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they 
were  beaten  in  with  loss.  In  January  came  fresh  succours  from  Spain, 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand  more,  under  the  conduct  of  Alonzo 
D'Ocampo ;  upon  the  comforts  of  these  succours,  Tyrone  and  (/nealf 
drew  up  their  forces  together,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  besides 
the  Spanish  regiments,  and  took  the  field,  resolved  to  rescue  the  town, 
tnd  to  give  the  English  battle. 

So  here  was  the  case,  an  army  of  English,  of  some  six  thousand, 
wasted  and  tired  with  a  long  winter's  siege,  inraged  in  the  midst, 
between  an  army  of  a  greater  number  than  themselves,  fresh,  and  in 
^gour,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  town,  strong  in  fortification,  and  strong 
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in  men,  on  the  other  side ;  but  what  was  the  event  ?  This  in  few  words  s 
That,  after  the  Irish  and  Spanish  forces  had  come  OBy  and  shewed 
themselves  in  some  bravery,  they  were  content  to  give  the  English  tho 
honour,  as  to  charge  them  first ;  and,  when  it  came  to  the  charge,  thers 
appeared  no  other  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish  rebels,  and 
the  Spaniards,  bnt  that  the  one  ran  away  before  they  were  charged^ 
and  the  other  straight  after ;  and  again^  the  Spaniahls,  that  weie  in  the 
town,  had  so  good  memory  of  their  losses,  in  their  former  sallies,  as 
the  confidence  of  an  army,  which  came  for  their  deliverance,  could  not 
draw  them  forth  again :  To  conclude,  there  succeeded  an  absolute 
victory,  for  the  English,  with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  the  taking  of  nine  ensigns,  whereof  six  Spanish,  the  taking 
of  the  Spanish  general,  D'Ocampo,  prisoner,  and  this  with  the  loss  of 
so  few  of  the  English,  as  is  scarce  credible,  being  (as  hath  been  rather 
confidently,  than  credibly  reported)  but  one  roan,  the  comet  of  Sir 
Richard  Greame,  though  not  a  few  hurt :  There  followed,  imiftediately 
after  the  defeat,  a  present  yielding  up  of  the  town  by  composition; 
and  not  only  so,  but  an  avoiding,  by  express  article  of  treaty  accorded, 
of  all  other  Spanish  forces  throughout  all  Ireland,  from  the  places  and 
nests  where  they  had  settled  themselves  in  greater  strength,  as  in  regard 
of  the  natural  situation  of  the  places,  than  that  was  of  Kinsale,  which 
were  Castle-haven,  Baltimore,  and  Beer-haven.  Indeed  they  went 
away  with  sound  of  trumpet,  for  they  did  nothing  but  publish  and 
trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they  could  devise  against  the  Irish  land 
and  nation ;  insomuch  as  D'Aquiia  said,  in  open  treaty.  That,  when 
the  devil  upon  the  mount  did  shew  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  them,  he  did  not  doubt,  but  the  devil  left  out 
Ireland,  and  kept  it  for  himself. 

I  cease  here,  omitting  not  a  few  other  proofs  of  the  English  valour 
and  fortune,  in  these  latter  limes  i  as  at  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  at  the 
Raneline,  at  Drus  in  Britain,  at  Osteud,  and  divers  others;  partly, 
because  some  of  them  have  not  been  proper  encounters  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  English,  and  partly,  because  others  of  them  have 
not  been  of  that  greatness,  as  to  have  sorted  in  company. with  the  par- 
ticulars formerly  recited.  It  is  true,  that,  among  all  the  late  adven- 
tures, the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  into  the 
West-Indies,  was  unfortunate,  but  yet,  in  such  sort,  as  it  doth  not 
break,  or  interrupt  our  prescription,  to  have  had  the  better  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  all  fights ;  for  the  disaster  of  that  journey  was  caused 
chiefly  by  sickness,  as  well  mi^ht  appear  by  the  deaths  of  both  the 
generals.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  the  same  sickness 
amongst  the  rest.  The  land. enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill-measured 
and  immature  counsel,  for  it  was  grounded  upon  a  false  account,  that 
the  passages^  towards  Panama,  weix:  no  better  fortified,  than  Drake  had 
formerly  left  them  ;  but  yet  it  sorted  not  to  any  fight  of  importance, 
but  to  a  retjeat,  after  the  English  had  proved  the  strength  of  their  first 
fort,  and  had  notice  of  the  two  other  iorts  beyond,  by  which  they  were 
to  have  marched.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  return  of  the  English  fleet, 
they  were  set  upon  by  Avellandea,  admiral  of  twenty  great  Spanish 
ships,  our  fleet  being  but  fourteen,  full  of  sick  men,  deprived  of  their  two 
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gMierds  by  aea,  and  having  no  pretence,  but  to  journey  homewards ; 
and  yet  Uie  Spaniards  did  but  salute  them  about  the  Cape  de  las 
CorienteSy  with  no  small  offer  of  fight,  and  came  off  with  loss: 
Although  it  was  such  a  new  thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  receive  so  little 
burty  upon  dealing  with  the  English,  as  Avaliandea  made  great  brags  of 
it,  for  no  greater  matter  than  the  waiting  upon  the  English  afar  off,  from 
Cape  de  las  Corientes  to  Cape  Antonio,  which,  nevertheless,  in  the 
language  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a  Spaniard,  he  called  a  Chace. 

But,  before  I  proceed  further,  it  is  good  to  meet  with  an  objection, 
which,  if  it  he  not  removed,  the  conclusion  of  e.xperienee,  from  the 
time  past  to  the  time  present,  will  not  be  sound  and  perfect  i  for  it  will 
be  said,  that,  in  the  forivier  times,  whereof  we  hate  spoken,  Spain  was 
Jiot  so  mighty,  as  now  it  is;  England,  on  the  other  side,  was  more 
aforehand  in  all  matters  of  power;  therefore,  let  us  compare,  with 
indifferency,  these  disparities  of  times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive, 
that  they  make  for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present  time. 
And,  because  we  will  less  wander  in  generalities,  we  will  fix  the  com* 
pansons  to  precise  times,  comparing  the  states  of  Spain  or  England,  in 
the  year  1588,  with  this  present  year  that  now  runneth.  In  handling 
this  point,  I  will  not  meddle  with  any  personal  comparisons  of  the 
princes,  counsellors,  and  commanders,  by  sea  or  land,  that  were  then^ 
or  are  now  in  both  kingdoms,  Spain  and  England,  but  only  rest  upon 
iral  points,  for  the  true  balancing  of  the  state  of  the  forces  and  affairs 
of  both  times ;  and  yet  these  personal  comparisons  I  omit  not,  but  that 
I  could  evidently  shew,  that,  even  in  these  personal  respects,  the 
balance  sways  on  our  side,  but  because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may 
favour  of  the  spirit  of  flattery,  or  censure  of  the  present  government 

First,  Therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  Spain  hath  not  now  a  foot  of 
ground,  in  quiet  possession,  more  than  it  had  in  1588.  As  for  the 
Yaltoline  and  the  Palatinate,  it  is  a  maxim  in  state,  That  all  countries 
of  new  acquest,  till  they  be  settled,  are  matters  rather  of  burthen,  than 
of  strength.  On  the  other  side,  England  hath  Scotland  united,  and 
Ireland  reduced  to  obedience,  and  planted,  which  are  mighty  augmenta- 
tions. 

Secondly,  In  1588,  the  kingdom  of  France,  able  to  counterpoise 
Spain  itself,  much  more  in  conjunction,  was  torn  with  the  party  of  the 
league  which  gave  law  to  their  king,  and  depended  upon  Spain,  Now 
France  is  united  under  a  valiant  young  king,  generally  obeyed,  if  he 
will  himself  King  of  Navarre,  as  well  as  of  France,  and  one  that  is  no 
ways  taken  prisoner,  though  he  be  tied  in  a  double  chain  of  alliance 
with  Spain. 

Thirdly,  In  1588,  there  sat,  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a  fiery  thundering 
friar,  that  would  set  all  at  six  and  seven,  or  at  six  and  five,  if  you 
allude  to  his  name.  And,  though  he  would  have  after  turned  his  teeth 
upon  Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came  to  that. 
Now  there  is  ascended  to  the  papacy  a  personage,  that  came  in  by  a 
chaste  election,  nO  ways  obliged  to  the  party  of  the  Spaniard ;  a  man 
bred  in  ambassages  and  affairs  of  state,  that  hath  much  of  the  prince, 
and  nothing  of  the  friar;  and  one,  that  though  he  loved  the  chair  of 
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the  papacy  well,  y^t  he  loveth  the  carpet  above  the  chair  that  ii  ia 
Italy, .  and  the  liberties  thereof  well  likewise.  \ 

Fourthly,  in  88,  the  King  of  Deomaric  was  a  stranger  to  England, 
and  rather  inclined  to  Spain ;  now  the  King  is  incorporated  to  tho 
blood  of  England,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Palatinate.  Then 
also  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany,  had  but  8 
dull  fear  of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  apprehension  only,  of 
the  spreading  and  ambitious  designs  of  that  nation ;  now,  that  fear  it 
sharpened  and  pointed  by  the  Spaniards  late  enterprises  in  the  Valtoline 
and  the  Palatinate,  which  come  nearer  them. 

Fifthly,  and  Lastly,  the  Dutch  (which  are  the  Spaniards  perpetual 
duellists)  have  now,  at  this  present,  five  ships  to  one,  and  the  lake  pro- 
portion in  treasure  and  wealth,  to  that  they  had  in  86 ;  neither  is  it 
possible  (whatsoever  is  given  out)  that  the  coffers  of  Spain  should  now 
be  fuller  than  they  were  in  88,  for,  at  that  time,  Spain  had  no  other 
wars  save  those  of  the  Low  Countries,  whioh  was  grown  into  an 
ordinary ;  now  they  have  had,  coupled  with  it,  the  extraordinary  of  tho 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate ;  and  so  I  conclude  my  answer  to  the 
objection  raised,  touching  the  difference  of  times,  not  entering  into 
more  secret  passages  of  state,  but  keeping  the  character  of  stile  whereof 
Seneca  speaketh,  Phu  significat  quam  loquiiun 

Here  t  could  pass  over  from  matter  of  experience,  were  it  not  that  I 
hold  it  necessary  to  discover  a  wonderful  erroneous  observation  that 
walkcth  about,  and  is  commonly  received  contrary  to  all  the  true 
accounts  of  time  and  experience:  It  is,  that  the  Spaniard,  where  he 
once  getteth  in,  will  seldom  or  never  be  got  out  again ;  but,  nothing  is 
less  true  than  this :  Not  long  since  they  got  footing  at  Brest,  and  some 
other  parts  in  French  Britany,  and  after  quitted  them ;  they  had  Calais,^ 
Ardes,  and  Amiens,  and  rendered  them,  or  were  beaten  out ;  they  had 
since  Versailles,  and  fairly  left  it ;  they  had  the  other  day  the  Valtoline^ 
and  i)ow  have  put  it  in  deposit ;  what  they  will  do  with  Ormus,  which 
the  Persian  hath  taken  from  them,  we  shall  see ;  so  that,  to  speak  truly 
of  latter  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and  offered  at  a  number  of 
enterprises,  than  maintained  any  constantly,  quite  contrary  to  that  idle 
tradition. 

In  more  ancient  tiroes,  leaving  their  purchases  in  Africk,  which  they, 
after  their  great  Emperor  Charles  had  clasped  Germany  almost  in  his 
fist,  he  was  forced  in  the  end  to  go  from  Icksparg,  and,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  a  mask  by  torch-light,  to  quit  every  foot  in  Germany  round, 
that  he  had  gotten,  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  the  hereditary  issue  of 
this  late  purchase  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  so  I  conclude  the  ground 
that  I  have  to  think  that  Spain  will  be  no  over-match  to  Great-Britain, 
if  his  Majesty  shall  enter  into  a  war  out  of  experience^  and  the  Records 
of  time. 

For  grounds  of  reason,  they  are  many;  I  will  extract  the  principal, 
and  open  them  briefly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  bud.  For  situation,  I 
pass  it  over,  though  it  be  no  small  point ;  England,  Scotland,  Irelandf 
and  our  good  confederates,  the  United  Provinces,  lie  all  in  a  plump 
together,  not  accessible  but  by  sea,  or^  at  least,  by  passing  of  great 
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riren,  which  are  natural  fortificatioDs,    As  for  the  dominions  of  Spain, 

they  are  so  scattered,  aa  it  yieldeth  great  choice  of  the  ascents  of  the 

war,  and  promiseth  slow  succours  unto  such  parts  as  shall  be  attempted. 

There  be  three  main  parts  of  military  puissance,  vis.  men,  women, 

and  confederates.    For  men,  they  are  to  be  considered  valour  and 

number ;    of  valour,  I  speak  not ;  take  it  from  the  witnesses  that  have 

been  produced  before;  yet  the  old  observation  is  untrue.  That  the 

Spaniards  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the  looker  on,  but  the  English 

valour  lieth  about  the  soldier's  heart;  a  valour  of  glory,  and  a  valour  of 

natural  courage,  are  two  things;  but  let  that  pass,  and  let  us  speak  of 

number.     Spain  is  a  nation  thin  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of 

the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly,  because  their  natives  are  exhausted 

by  so  many  employments,  in  such  vast  territories  as  they  possess,  so 

that  it  bath  been  counted  a  kind  of  miracle  to  see  ten  or  twelve  thousand 

native  Spaniards  in  an  army;  and  it  is  certain  (as  we  have  touched  it  a 

little  before  in  passage)  that  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain  consisteth 

in  a  veteran  army,  compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  nations, 

which,  for  many  years^  they  have  had  on  foot  upon  one  occasion  or 

other  ;  and,  if  there  should  happen  the  misfortune  of  a  battle,  it  would 

be  a  long  work  to  draw  on  supplies.     They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish 

ambassador,  that  was  brought  to  see  the  treasure  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 

and  still  he  looked  down  to  the  ground ;  and,  being  asked  why  he 

looked  down,  said.  He  was  looking  to  see  whether  their  treasure  had  any 

loot,  so  that,  if  it  were  spent,  it  would  grow  again,  as  his  master's  had. 

But,  howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  certainly  their  forces  have  scarce 

ai^  root,  or  at  least  such  a  root,  as  buddeth  forth  poorly  and  slowly^. 

It  is  true  they  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall  soldiers,  but  that  is  but 

a  spot  of  ground ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  not  in  the  world  again 

such  a  spring  and  seminary  of  brave  military  people,  as  in  England, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  Provinces;  so  as,  if  wars  should 

mow  them  down  never  so  fast,  yet  they  may  be  suddenly  supplied  aQd 

come  up  again. 

For  money,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  principal  part  of  the  greatness  of 
Spain;  for  by  that  they  maintain  their  veteran  army,  and  Spain  is  the 
only  state  of  Europe,  that  is  a  money<^rower;  but,  in  this  part,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  to  be  considered  the  ticklish  and  brittle  state  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain.  Their  greatness  consisteth  in  their  treasure,  their 
treasure  in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  if  it  bo  well  weighed,  are  indeed 
but  an  accession  to  such  as  afe  masters  by  sea,  so  as  this  axle-tree, 
whereupon  their  greatness  turneth,  is  soon  cut  in  two,  by  any  that  shall 
be  stronger  than  they  by  sea :  Herein,  therefore,  I  refer  me  to  the 
opinion  Gi  all  men,  enemies,  or  whomsoever,  whether  that  the  maritime 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  be  not  able  to  beat 
the  Spaniards  at  sea ;  for,  if  that  be  so,  the  links  of  that  chain,  whereby 
they  hold  their  greatness,  are  dissolved.  Now,  if  it  be  said,  that,  admit 
^  case  of  Spain  to  be  such  as  we  have  made  it,  yet  we  ought  to  descend 
into  our  own  case,  which  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  not  to  be  in  a  state,  for 
treasure,  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain ;  to  which  I  answer,  I  know  no 
such  thing,  the  mint  beateth  well,  and  the  pulses  of  the  people's  heart 
htat  well ;  '^Bot  thera  is  another  point  that  taketh  away  quite  this 
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objection ;  for,  whereas  wars  are  generally  a  cause  of  poverty  or  cow- 
fiumption,  on  the  contraiy  part,  the  special  nature  of  this  war  with 
Spain,  if  it  be  made  by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  and  a  restorative 
war;  so  that  if  we  go  roundly  on  at  the  first,  the  war  in  continuance 
will  find  itself,  and  therefore  you  must  make  a  great  difference  between 
Hcrcules's  labours  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea  for  thfe  Golden  Fleece. 

For  the  confederates,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the  knowledge  how 
tlie  princes,  states,  and  councils  in  Europe,  at  this  day,  stand  affected 
towards  Spain,  for  that  trencheth  into  the  secret  occurrentd  of  the 
present  time,  wherewith,  in  all  this  treatise,  I  have  forborne  to  meddle, 
but  to  speak  of  that  which  lieth  open  and  in  view :  I  see  much  matter 
of  quarrel  and  jealousy,  but  little  of  amity  and  trust  towards  Spain, 
almost  from  all  other  states :  I  see  France  is  in  competition  with  them 
for  three  noble  portions  of  their  monarchy,  Navarre,  Naples,  and  Milan, 
and  now  freshly  in  difference  with  them  about  the  Valtoline.     I  see 
once  in  thirty  or  forty  years  cometh  a  Pope,  that  casteth  his  eye  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  recover  it  to  the  church,  as  it  was  in  the 
minds  of  Julius  the  Second,  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  Titus  the  Fifth.     As 
for  the  great  body  of  Germany,  I  see  they  have  greater  reason  to  con- 
federate themselves  with  the  Kings  of  France  and  Great-Britain,  or 
Denmark,  for  the  liberty  of  the  German  nation,  and  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spanish  and  foreign  forces,  than  they  had  in  the  years  1552  and 
1553 ;  at  which  time  they  contracted  a  league  with  Henry  the  Second, 
the  French  King,  upon  the  same  articles,  against  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  h^  impatronised  himself  of  a  great  part  of  Germany,  through 
discord  of  the  German  princes,  which  himself  had  sown  and  fomented; 
which  league  at  that  time  did  the  deed,  and  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards 
out  of  that  part  of  Germany,  and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their 
ancient  liberty  and  honour.     For  the  West-Indies,  though  Spain  hath 
had  yet  not  much  actual  disturbance  there,  except  it  have  been  from 
England,  yet,  nevcrthek'ss,  I  see  all  princes  lay  a  kind  of  claim  unto 
them,  accounting  the  title  of  Spain  but  as  a  monopoly  of  those  large 
countries,  wherein  they  have,  in  great  parts,  but  an  imaginary  possession; 
for  Africk,  upon  the  west,  the  Moors  of  Valencia  expulsed,  and  their 
allies,  do  yet  hang  as  a  cloud  or  storm  over  Spain ;  Gabor,  on  the  east, 
^like  an  anniversary  wind  that  riscth  every  year  once  upon  the  part  of 
Austria ;  and  Persia  hath  entered  into  hostility  with  Spain,  and  given 
them  the  first  blow  by  taking  of  Ormus.     It  is  within  every  man's 
observation  also,  that  Venice  dolh  think  their  state  almost  unfixed,  if 
the  Spaniards  hold  the  Valtoline ;   that  Savoy  hath  learned  by  fresh 
experience,  that  alliance  with  Spain  is  no  security  against  the  ambition 
of  Spain ;  and  that  Bavaria  hath  likewise  been  taught,  that  merits  and 
service  do  oblige  the  Spaniards  but  from  day  to  day ;  neither  do  I  say 
for  all  this,  but  that  Spain  may  rectify  much  of  this  ill  blood,  by  their 
particular  and  cunning  negociations ;  but  yet  there  is  in  the  body*  and 
may  break  out  no  man  knows  when,  into  ill  accidents ;  but,  at  least, 
it  shewed  plainly  that  which  serveth  for  our  purpose,  that  Spain  >s 
much  destitute  of  assured  and  confident  confederates.    And  here  I  will 
conclude  this  part,  with  a  speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state ;  he  said  to  his 
master,  the  Kifig  ^i  Spain  tiiat  now  is,  upon  occasion :  <  Sir,  I  will  tell 
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your  Majesty  thus  much  for  your  comfort,  your  Majesty  hath  but  two 
enemies*  whereof  the  one  is  all  the  world,  and  the  other  is  your  own 
oiimtei^s.  And  thus  I  end  the  second  main  .part  I  propounded  to  speak 
of,  whicb  was,  the  balancing  of  the  forces  between  the  King's  Majesty, 
sod  the  King  of  Spain,  if  wan  must  follow. 
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Omtecrated  and  dedicated  to  the .  most  high  and  peerless  PrincesSy 
Elisabeth^  Princess  of  Great-Britainy  Queene  of  Bohemia^  Duchess  rf 
Bavariay  Princess  Palatine  Electress^  SfC^  By  her  Majesty's  most 
tffectionated  and  bound  in  all  humble  Duty^ 

W.H. 


OTHO  THE  ELDER, 

OTHO,  simamed  the  Elder,  Earl  of  Wittelsbach,  and  governor  of 
the  palace  of  Bavaria,  grandfather  to  Otho  the  Illustrious,  first 
elector  of  his  house,  being  descended  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  of  the 
most  antient  dukes  and  princes  of  Bavaria;  was  a  courageous  and 
valiant  prince,  a  cunning  and  great  waiTior;  was  endowed  with  rare 
and  singular  virtues  both  of  body  and  mind;  was  employed  into  Italy 
tnd  GreecCi  in  divers  great  Embassages ;  was  fully  given  to  advance  the 
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repoblick;  was  exceedingly  addicted  to  the  military  art;  he  atchieved 
divers  ooble  exploits  in  Italy.  Upon  which  occasion,  Henry  the 
Twelfth  being  deprived  and  condemned,  he,  for  his  singular  virtues, 
i^ras,  by  the  Emperor  Fredericit  the  First,  created  Duke  of  Bavaiia  in 
anno  1180,  from  the  which  his  predecessors  had  been  dejected^ 
about  ^l  yeari  before,  by  Otho  the  First.  *^He  bought  Dachau  ; 
annexed  to  his  estate  Raning;  built  the  town  of  Kelham  on  the  Da- 
nube, where  he  was  bom  in  a  castle  of  that  same  name ;  founded 
Landshut  upon  the  river  Isara.  He  died,  the  26th  of  June^  anno 
Christi  1 183,  while  he  was  yet  in  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Fris- 
singhen,  for  some  customs  of  salt,  after  he  had  ruled  Bavaria  three 
years.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Theodorick,  tctrarch  of 
Wasserburg,  and  had  these  children  by  her : 

Lewis   Prince  Palatini  of  the  Rhine, 

Sophia,  who  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Hermaii,  Landgrave 

of  Hesse. 
Mechtildb,  joined  to  Rapoto,  the  second  warden  of  Krain^ 

burg. 


LBfVIS,  DUKE  OF  B4VARIA. 

LEWIS,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  succeeded  Otho.  He  was  a  prince  en- 
dued with  great  eloquence,  wisdom,  piety,  and  many  other  virtues;  he 
increased  with  riches,  and  beautified  much  the  estate  of  Bavaria;  built 
many  sumptuous  works,  planted  divers  new  colonies,  and  built  Stroub* 
ing,  a  famous  town  upon  the  Danube.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  peace 
and  justice,  who  never  made  wars  unless  he  had  been  forced  thereto. 
Having  gone  about  to  repress  Albert,  Earl  of  Bogen,  who  had  invaded 
and  spoiled  his  county,  he  received  a  great  overthrow  by  him,  and  was 
forced  to  fly;  he  warred  against  the  Earls  of  Artenberg,  that  bad 
broken  the  peace,  and  took  from  them  Wasserburg,  and  Krainburg 
Castle:  Otho,  of  Wittelsbach,  and  Henry  Truchses,  Baron  of  Wal- 
purg,  being  declared  rebels  to  the  empire,  he  spoiled  their  castles  of 
Wittlesbach  and  AndecheS,  and  razed  them  thereafter.  From  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  hfe  received  the  county  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  whilst  he  went  about  to  take  possession  of  the  towns  and 
castles  thereof  somewhat  unwarily,  he  find  his  company  were  taken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  afterwards  released  for  a  great 
sum  of  money  contributed  by  the  Bavarians.  Thereafter  being  r»- 
ceived  of  them  peaceably,  within  a  short  time  after,  he  took  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  went  into  the  Holy  Land  with  divers  other  princes,  against 
the  Infidels ;  from  whence,  having  lost  many  of  his  people,  and  his 
life  being  spared  to  him,  he  returned  with  a  few  that  remained.  In 
the  end,  while  he  was  walking  on  the  bridge  of  Kelhatm,  he  was  stab- 
bed with  a  knife  by  one'  Stiphius,  a  fool,  that  was  offended  at  his  jests, 
^nd  immediately  fell  dow^  dead  axpong  his  nobles,  the  15th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  in  anno  ^1231.  He  was  buried  in  great  state  and  pomp  in 
Sheynu  He  ruled  Bavaria,  after  his  father's  decease,  forty-eight  yearf 
and  more.  He  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Primeslaus,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, widow  of  Al^rt  Boggy,  a  princess  of  great  beauty,  and  of 
an  high  spirit.    His  children  by  her  were  these  : 

Otho,  Prince  Palatine  Elector  of  the  Rhine,  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia. 

I^wis,  slain  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second, 

Isabella,  married  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second. 

Anna,  married  to  Rudolph,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Angria,  and 
Westphalia. 


OTHO  THE  ILL&STRIOUS. 

OTHO,  simamed  the  illustrious,  was,  in  his  father's  life^tiroe, 
created  both  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  He  made  wars  against  Frederick  of  Austria,  a  seditious  and 
unquiet  prince;  spoiled  and  burnt  a  great  part  of  his  country,  with  a 
greatslaughter  of  the  inhabitants;  took  Shcrding,  and  annexed  it  to 
his  own  estate.  Being  seduced  through  the  persuasion  of  Pope  Gr&> 
gor)',  he  conspired  with  other  princes  against  the  Emperor  Frederick 
the  Second ;  wherefore,  seeing  himself  to  be  in  such  eminent  danger^ 
and  accused  of  disloyalty  and  high-treason,  and  fearing  the  event  of 
the  Emperor^s  displeasure,  he  turned  unto  his  side  again.  He  joined 
his  forces  with  the  Emperor  Conrade,  his  son-in-law,  against  Conrade 
of  Wasserburg,  vanquished  him,  took  from  him  all  his  castles  and  pos- 
sessions, and  chaced  him  out  of  the  precinct  of  Bavaria,  because  he 
bad  received  and  refused  to  render  Albert  of  Bathacn,  a  seditious  and 
factious  nobleman,  and  breaker  of  the  peace:  Albert,  in  the  end,  be- 
ing taken,  he  caused  his  skin  to  be  pulled  off  him,  while  he  was  yet 
living.  He  repressed  valiantly  Albert,  bishop  of  Regensburg,  who  plot- 
ted against  the  state.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry,  the  last 
Palatine  Elector  of  his  family,  and  niece  of  Henry,  simamed  the  Lion, 
and  so  was  the  first  Elector  Palatine  of  the  House  of  Bavaria.  He 
died  inLandshut,  in  anno  I269,  and  was  buried  in  Sheren.  He  begot 
these  phildren : 

Lewis  the  Severe,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Prince  Palatine 
Elector  of  the  Rhine. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who,  after  his  father's  decease,  had 
for  his  portion  and  inheritance  the  country  of  Nordge,  or 
North  Bavaria,  and  died  at  Burckhausen,  in  anno  1290* 

Elisabeth,  married  to  the  Emperor  Conrade  the  Fourth,  and 
after  his  death  to  Meinhard,  Earl  of  Tyrol  Sophia,  mar- 
ried  to  Gebbard  of  Hirsperg,  for  bis  valour  and  stoutness, 
shewed  against  the  Bohemians. 
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LEfFJS  THE  SEVERE. 

LEWIS)  sinuuned  the  Severe,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Elector  Pa-| 
latineof  theRJbine,  was  born  the  fifteenth  of  April   1229*     The  se- 
cond year  after  his  father's  decease  he  divided  the  inheritance  with  his 
brother,  and  had  for  his  part  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  Upper 
Bavaria  (whereof  the  chief  towns  be  Munchen,  Wasserburg,  and  fn- 
golstadt)  together  with  the  government  of  Regensburg,   to  wit,   Riet- 
tenburg,  Stephaning,  Lengenfield,  Rengstauff,  and  Ksdmunt.     He  was 
a  very  virtuous  and  religious  prince,  and  a  great  justiciar;  he  was  of  a 
good  wit,  and  adorned  with  many  singular  virtues,  both  of  body  and 
mind*     He  caused  to  behead  his  wife  Anne,  the  Duke  of  Brabant  s  sis- 
ter, for  suspicion  of  adultery.     He  built  Furstenfield,  to  bury  her  in 
honourably.    About  some  five  years  after,  he  warred  against  the  Mat- 
shals  of  Pappenheim ;  took,  burnt,  and  raxed  Wissenburg,  a  town  ia 
Nordge.    After  other  five  years,  he  built  the  town  Ffidberg  for  a  de- 
fence against  the  citizens  of  Augsburg.    After  the  Emperor  Lewis's 
death,  the  empire  having  continued  without  a  head,  during  the  space 
of  eighteen  years,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  sedition,  and  divers 
great  troubles,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  all  the  princes,  had  full  power  and  authority  given  him 
to  choose  another  emperor  in  his  place.    Whereupon  he  elected  Ru- 
dolph, Earl  of  Hasburg,  and  afterwards  married  his  daughter,  and  was 
a  constant  friend  to  him  all  his  life  time.    In  the  end,  being  come  to 
Heidelberg,  to  make  peace  between  Albert  and  Adolph,  both  Caesars  at 
one  time ;  and  being  taken  with  a  disease,  which  had  swelled  his  privy 
members,  and,  for  shame  he  had  thereof,  having  neglected  the  remedia 
too  long,  he  died  in  the  same  chamber  where  he  was  bom,  the  first  of 
February,  in  anno  129^9  of  his  age  the  sLxty*filth,  having  ruled  forty 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Furstenfield.     He  had  three  wives,  the  first, 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  had  no  children  by  her. 
By  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  C!onrade,  King  of  Poland,  he  had 

Lewis,  a  frugal  and  virtuous  prince,  who  died  at  Norenberg, 
through  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  that  he  received  of  Crato, 
Earl  of  Hohenloe,  while  they  were  runnning  together. 

By  Mechtildis,  the  Emperor's  daughter,  his  last  wife,  he  had 

Rudolph,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  of  whom  all 
the  Palatine  Electors  are  desecended,  that  have  been  sioce. 

Anne,  married  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Catzenelbogen. 

Mechtildis,  married  to  Otho,  Duke  of  Lunenburg. 

Lewis  the  Fifth,  Emperor,  of  whom  are  descended  all  those 
other  princes,  that,  since  that  time,  have  ruled  Bavarifti 
unto  this  day. 
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RUDOLPH  THE  FIRST. 

RUpOLPB  the  First,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
beginnings  laboured  to  make  peace  and  agreement  between  his  uncle 
Albert,  of  Austria,  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  Adolph,  his  father-in- 
kw.     But  afterwards  began  to  adhere  more  closely  to  Adolph,  and  suc- 
coured him  in  his  unfortunate  wars  against  Albert  (both  of  them  con- 
tending for  the  empire)  being  kindled  with  an  indignation  against  his 
uncle,  because  he  had  besieged  AIze,  a  town  within  his  dominions ; 
and,  Adolph  being  slain  in  the  battle,  he  had  much  ado  to  escape  with 
a  small  number,  and  save  himself  in  Worms.     Having,  through  the  in- 
teroesuon  of  his  mother,  obtained  free  pardon  and  remission  from  hit 
victorious  uncle,    for  bis   former  offence;    notwithstanding,  having, 
within   a  short   while  after,  become  unmindful  of  the  receipt  of  so 
great  a  benefit,  was,  among  others,  one  that  conspired  andfplotted 
against  him.     Wherefore,  being  besieged   ag^n  by  his  uncle,  he  was 
forced  to  demand  pardon  of  him,  and  withal  paid  a  sum  of  money  to 
have  his  towns  rendered  to  him  again.     Finally,  having  conceived  some 
hatred  and  malice  against  his  brother  Lewis,  for  that  he  was  advanced 
to  the  Imperial  dignity,  he  was  chaced  out  of  his  country  by  him, 
and  fled  into  England.    Where  he  died,  in  anno  1319,  of  his^age  the 
forty^burth.    By  Mechtild,  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Adolph,  Earl 
0f  Wassaw,  he  had 

Adolph,  Rudolph  the  Second,  and  Rupert  the  First,  Pala* 
tine  Electors  of  the  Rhine. 


ADOLPH  THE  SIMPLE. 

ADOLPH,  simamed  the  Simple,  after  his  father's  decease,  was, 
with  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  received  in  favour  by  the  Emperor  Lewis, 
their  uncle ;  and  had  the  Electoral  Palatinate  rendered  to  him,  toge* 
ther  with  certain  towns  of  Bavaria,  and  Nordge,  or  Upper  Palatinate. 
He  was  a  prince  void  of  all  ambition,  and  more  given  to  his  private 
£a«e  and  rest,  than  to  take  any  pains  in  ordering  and  ruling  the  repub*> 
lick.  Whereupon  he  resigned  over  the  electorate  to  bis  brother  Ru« 
dolph,  about  die  year  1327.  Nevertheless,  John,  Duke  of  the  Lower 
Bavaria,  being  deceased  without  issue,  he  went  about,  among  other^ 
to  obtain  this  vacant  estate,  but  was  excluded  from  the  same,  by  the 
Emperor  Lewis,  who  was  a  degree  nearer  to  the  defunct  than  he ;  he 
jdied,  in  anno  13279ftnd  was  buried  in  Shoenau.  He  married  Irmen- 
gsrd,  daughter  of  Lewis,  Earl  of  Oentingen,  of  whom  he  begot 

Rupert  the  Second,  Palatine  Elector,  and  a  daughter  that 
was  m^ried  to  lifeiphard,  Eari  of  Artenbuiig, 
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RUDOLPH  THE  SECOND. 

RUDOLPH  the  Second,  sirnamed  Blmd,  bom  at  Wolifratzbu 
succeeded  his  brother,  Adolph,  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate;  but  di 
not  long  after,  about  the  year  135d«  He  had  by  bis  wife.  Am 
daughter  of  Otho,  Duke  of  Carinthia,  one  child  only,  to  wit,  ] 

Agnes,  married  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fourth,  ai| 
was  crowned  with  him  in  Rome. 


RUPERT  THE  FIRST. 

RUPERT  the  First,  siiBamed  Rufos,  was  Prince  Palatine  Elecloi 
of  the  Rhine,  after  his  brothei^s  decease ;  he  founded  and  erected  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  in  anno  1346.  Having  joined  his  forces 
with  Lewis,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  fought  agaiost  a  certain 
cousening  miller,  that  had  given  himself  out  for  Waldemar,  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg ;  he  was  by  him  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  released  by  the  Emperor  Charles  with  much  difficulty.  He  had 
two  wives,  the  first,  Elisabeth  of  Namur,  the  second,  Beatrix  of  Ber- 
^,  and  had  no  issue  by  them;  he  died,  in  anno  1390,  and  was  buried 
in  Heustat. 


RUPERT  THE  SECOND. 

RUPERT  the  Second,  sirnamed  Durus,  son  to  Adolph  the  Simple, 
succeeded  his  uncle  Rupert  in  the  Palatine  Electorate  of  the^ Rhine. 
After  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fourth,  having  joined  his 
forces  with  the  other  dukes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  he  made  war 
against  the  Emperor  Vinceslaus,  for  that  he  detained  certain  towns  and 
castles  of  North  Bavaria,  which  his  father  had  taken  in  pawn  for  his 
wife's  portion ;  wherefore,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Emperor,  he  was 
pursued  in  open  warfare,  by  those  of  Ragensburg,  Augsbui]g,  and 
diven  other  towns,  lying  on  the  Rhine,  and,  having  fought 
against  his  enemies  ne^r  unto  Spires,  he  slew  two  hundred,  took  three 
hundred  of  them,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fly  into  the  same  city. 
His  country  having  been  spoiled  and  burnt  1^  some  wicked  and 
damnable  persons,  and  having  apprehended  them,  he  caused  to  throw 
them  into  an  hot  furnace,  being  some  forty  in  number ;  in  the  end  he 

SLve  himself  to  peace  and  quietness,  and  renewed  and  increased  the 
niversity  of  Heidelberg,  so  far,  that  it  may  seem  that  he  was  (as  it 
were)  the  first  founder  thereof.  He  was  a  fejnous  and  renowned  prince, 
both  in  peace  and  war;  he  died,  in  anno  1398,  and  was  buried  in 
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Shcenan ;  he  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily, 
of  whom  he  begot  ' 

Rupert,  the  Emperor. 

Anne,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Juliers  and  Bergen. 

Elisabeth  married  to  Procopius,  Marquis  of  Moravia. 


RUPERT  THE  THIRD. 

RUPERT  the  Third,  Prince  Elector  of  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  by  the  princes  elected  emperor  at  Bopart,  in 
anno  1406,  and  sacred  by  the  archbishop  at  Cologne,  after  that, 
Vinceslaus  had  been  deposed  from  his  government.  Being  very  ear- 
nestly requested  by  the  pope  to  make  war  against  John  Galeace,  Duke 
of  MHan,  whose  greatness  he  feared,  he  went  into  Italy;  where,  hav- 
ing fought  in  the  country  of  Brescia,  against  the  Duke,  who  was  as* 
sisted  by  such  as  had  not  as  yet  made  defection  from  Vinceslaus,  ho 
received  an  overthrow  at  his  hands,  and  retired  back  again,  not  re^ 
garding  the  earnest  suit  of  the  Florentines,  that  intreated  for  his  help 
and  assistance,  taking  ship  at  Venice,  and  returned  into  Germany, 
vbere  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  beautifying  and  adorning  of  the 
same.  He  was  severe,  of  an  high  spirit  and  great  courage,  was  ex* 
pert  in  warfare,  and  a  great  justiciar ;  being  withal  much  addicted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  repubUck,  and  conserving  of  the  same  in  her 
full  integrity  and  glory.  Thus,  after  he  had  ruled  the  empire  very 
commendably  nine  years  and  (almost)  nine  months,  he  died  nt  Oppen- 
lieim,  the  seventeenth  of  May,  in  anno  14]0,  and  was  buried  at  Hei- 
delberg, together  with  his  wife  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick,  Bur- 
grave  of  Noremberg,  he  had  six  children  by  her, 

Rupert,  simamed  Pepin. 

Lewis,  Prince  Elector  Palat.  of  the  Rhine. 

John,  Duke  of  Neuburg, 

Frederick  of  Aroburg. 

Otho,  Duke  of  Neuraarckt,  in  Bavaria,  and  Mospach  on 

the  Neckar. 
Stephen,  Duke  of  Zweibrugken  and  Obrinca. 


LEWIS  THE  FOURTH. 

LEWIS  the  Fourth,  simamed  Barbatus  and  Pius,  succeeding  hit 
f  thcr  in  the  electorate,  a  prince  that  was  famous  both  in  peace  and 
jn  war.  He  was  president  or  moderator  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
")  anno  1415^  warred  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  assisted  the  order  of 
Teuiong,  in  Prussia,  with  some  troops  of  soldiers  which  he  brought 
^^  them.    He  helped  likewise  the  Earl  of  Vaudemont  against  those 
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of  Lormn,  by  sending  unto  him  a  selected  company  of  experiroente 
warriore,  who  died  all  in  the  battle ;  the  Frenchmen,  that  were  a 
their  side,  having  first  begun  to  fly,  and  (as  it  were)  betrayed  tbera 
in  anno  1 43 J.  He  learned  the  Greek  tongue  in  his  old  age;  becaus 
he  had  understood  that  the  Emperor  Sigtsraond  had  found  great  faui 
with  the  barbarous  education  of  unlearned  princes.  Being  veiy  aged 
and  having  waxed  blind,  he  died  in  anno  1436,  and  was  buried  a 
Heidelberg.  He  had  two  wives,  tha  first  Blanch,  daughter  of  Henr) 
the  Fourth,  King  of  England;  the  second  Mechtild,  daughter  o 
Lewis  Earl  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  had  by  her  three  sons  : 

Lewis,  Prince  Elector  Palat.  of  the  Rhine. 

Frederick,  tutor  and  administrator  of  the  Palatine  Electorate. 

Rupert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 

esssss  ' 

LEWIS  THE  FIFTH.  \ 

LEWIS  the  fifth,  called  the  Younger  and  Virtuous,  Prince  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  being  a  religious  and  i 


peaceable  prince,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  very  mild  and  affable  withal, 
was  much  beloved  for  his  singular  virtues.  He  died  in  anno  144P» 
and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg :  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  widow  of  Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou»  mar- 
ried after  his  decease  to  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  had,  by  her, 

Mechtild,  married  to  Lewis,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg. 
Philip,  Prince  Elector  Palatine. 


FREDERICK  THE  FIRST.  \ 

j 
FREDERICK  the  first,  simamed  Victorious,  bom  the  first  of  Ao-  I 
gust,  in  anno  1425,  was  at  first  tut6r  and  administrator  to  the  young   ! 
Prince  P^iilip,  his  nephew,  and  afterwards,  by  adopting  of  him  to  his   j 
son,  bc^came  Prince  Elector  Palatine ;  he  was  a  most  valiant  and  cou- 
rageous prince,  most  constant  and  invincible  at  arms,  and  fought  many 
dangerous  combates ;  he  secured  his  cou^tiry  from  all  foreign  invasion, 
and  purged  the  highways  of  robbers ;  he  was  a  stout  defender  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  and  Majesty,  against  all  the  subtle  and  treacherous 
plots  of  the  popes.     He  forced  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  to  leave 
off  the  unlawful  suing  for  his  wife's  dowry,  from  Philip,  his  pupil, 
which  he  sought  by  arms ;  and  afterwards  being  again  invaded  by  the 
same  prince,  that  was  assisted  by  Charles,  Marquis  of  Baden  and  one 
of  his  brethren,  he  vanquished  them  all  in  one  battle,  near  unto  Hei- 
delberg, and  took  thom  prisoners,  on  the  first  of  July,  146S;  whom, 
after  a  little  while,  he  set  at  liberty,  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  being 
content  with  the  honour  of  so  famous  a  victory.     He  was  never  mar- 
ried; he  died  in  anno  147 £^9  of  his  age  the  fifty-first.  | 
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PHILIP. 

PHILIP,  born  after  his  &ther  Lewis  the  Younger^s  decease,  and 
timaioed  Ingenuous,  was  prince  palatine  elector  of  the  Rhine,  after 
the  death  of  Frederick  the  First ;  before  the  wars  of  Bavaria,  he  was 
a  moet  potent,  rich,  and  redoubted  prince;  but,  having  refused  to 
make  peace,  upon  very  equitable  conditions,  which  Sie  Emperor 
Maximilian  had  offered  to  him,  he  was  by  him  declared  a  rebel ;  and 
being  left  by  the  French«men,  that  were  the  cause  and  instruments  of 
this  war,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  hb  dominions,  with  many  of  his 
nobility  and  others,  which  were  either  slain  in  the  battle,  poisoned,  or 
executed;  he  died  in  Anno  1508,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg.  He 
married  IVIargaret,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Rich,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
had  twelve  children  by  her,  whose  names  be  these: 

Lewis,  Prince  Elector, of  Palatine. 

Rupert  the  Virtuous. 

Frederick,  simamed  Pious,  Prince  Elector  Palatine. 

Philip,  Bishop  of  Freisingen. 

George,  Bishop  of  Spires. 

Henry,  Bishop  of  Utrecht  and  Worms. 

John,  Bishop  of  Regensburg. 

Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Newmarckt. 

Emilia,  hiarried  to  George  the  First,  Duke  of  Stetin  and 

Pomerania, 
Helena,  married  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Meckelburg. 
Elisabeth,  married  to  William  the  Younger,   Landgrave  of 

Hesse,  and  after  his  death  to  Philip  the  Second,  Marquit 

of  Baden. 
The  Fourth  Daughter  was  an  Abbess. 


LEfVIS  THE  SIXTH. 

LEWIS  the  Sixth,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
kc.  was  a.  wise  and  prudent  prince,  and  a*great  favourer  of  learning. 
Having  most  prudently  pacified  many  tumults  and  discords,  he  was 
called  the  Peaceable  or  Peace-maker.  He  lived  fifty-five  years  and 
above,  died  in  Anno  1544,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg;  he  married 
Sybilla  or  Sidonia,  Daughter  of  Albert  the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
but  had  no  issue  by  her. 

FREDERICK  the  Second,  brotlierto  Lewis  the  Sixth,  and  sirhamed 
Pius,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  of  Bavaria» 
bom  in  December,  in  Anno  14S2,  excelling  in  many  high  and  princely 
virtues^  was  much  admiri'd  and  praised  of  all  men.  He  was  so 
much  inclined  to  pity  and  devotion,  that,  in  Anno  1546,  he  abolished 
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and  chaced  Popery  quite  out  of  his  dominions,  and  placed  the  true 
and  sincere   doctrine  of  Christian  *  religion  in  place   thereof.       He 
loved  his  country  and  subjects  so  dearly,  that  he  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  the  good  and  prosperous  estate  of  such  as  lived  under  hiua,  and 
the  safety  of  whole  Germany.     He  was  so  much  given  to  peace,  that, 
during  those  dumestick  and  cruel  dissensions  that  were  then,  be  spared 
neither  cost,  charges,  labour,  nor  pains  to  attain  thereto,  and  thereafter 
to  enjoy  the  same :  Not  that  he  was  not  skilful  and  expert  in  warfare; 
seeing  that  by  the  states  of  the  empire  he  was  chosen  general  of  the 
army,  when  the  town  of  Vienna  was  besieged  by  the  Turk,  and  by 
his  nephew  .  most  valiantly  defended  and   freed  of  all   danger;   but 
because  he  had  learned  by  experience,  how  blessed  and  happy  a  thin^ 
peace  was.     He  was,  moreover,  a  great  favourer  and  cherisher  of  all 
sorts  of  good  learning,  and  learned  men.     In  such  great  and  weighty 
afiairs  of  the  empire  as  he  meddled  with,  he  proved  wary  and  careful 
in  enterprising,    prudent  in   managing,    and    fortunate  in  the  event 
and  success.      He  died  in  Anno   1556,  of  his  age  the  74tb.      He 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Christiern  King  of  Denmark,  and  had 
no  issue  by  her. 


OTHO  HENRY> 

OTHO  Henry,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  son  to  Rupert  th^ 
Virtuous,  and  nephew  to  the  elector  Philip,  bom  in  April,  in  Anno 
1502,  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate,  which  he  had 
resigned  over  to  him,  while  he  was  dying,  in  Anno  1556  ;  and  enjoyed 
the  same  scarce  three  years,  but  died  at  Heidelberg  in  Anno  1559f 
and  was  buried  there  also :  A  prince  very  commendable  in  his  actions, 
a  stout  defender  and  advancer  of  true  religion,  an  earnest  lover  o( 
peace,  and  withal  endued  with  wisdom  and  magnanimity.  He  married 
Susanna,  one  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  widow  of  Casimir,  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg,  and  had  no  children  by  her. 


FREDERICK  THE  THIRD. 

FREDERICK  the  Third,  son  of  John  Earl  of  Obrinca,  Simmeren 
and  Spanheim,  the  posterity  of  Lewis,  simamed  Pious,  having  here 
failed,  succeeded  by  right  descent  to  the  Palatine  Electorate.  He  was 
a  peaceable  prince,  and  a  singular  protector  of  the  muses.  He  died  in 
November,  in  Anno  1576,  of  his  age  the  6Sd.  He  married  fint 
Mary,  daughter  of  Casimir,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  in  Anno  1537  f 
and  afterwards  Emilia,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Newenar,  and  widow 
of  Henry  of  Brederode,  in  Anno  1569i  having  no  children  by  her. 
The  first  bore  unto  him  these  eleven : 

Albert,  who  died  in  his  infancy. 

Lewis  the  Seventh,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  &c- 

Elisabeth,  married  to  John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony. 

*  Refoimed. 
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Herman-Lewis,  Prince  Palatine,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
^      river  at  Bourges  in  France, 
John  Casimir,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  Tutor  and 

Administrator  of  the  Electorate. 
Susanna  Dorothy,  married  to  William,  Duke  of  Saxony. 
Albert  and  Charles,  who  died  in  their  infancy* 
Anne-Elisabeth,    married  to  Philip  the   Second,  Landgrave 

of  Hesse. 
Cunnegunde*Jacob,  wife  to  John  Earl  of  Nassaw,  in  Dillem* 

berg. 
Christopher,  Prince  Palatine,  slain  in  the  Low-Countries. 


LEWIS  THE  SEVENTH. 

LEWIS  the  Seventh,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Earl  of  Simroeren  and  Spanheim,  bom  in  July,  in  Anno  1539,  was 
a  very  religious  prince,  of  a  sincere  and  unspotted  life  and  conversation* 
He  brought  all  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate  to  a  most  commendable 
and  good  order.  He  increased,  with  great  liberality,  the  revenues  of 
Heidelberg  university,  and  maintained  justice  and  peace  with  prudent 
dexterity  and  policy.  He  had  two  wives ;  the  first,  Elisabetb,  daughter 
of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  by  whom  he  had  many  children.  The 
other  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Emden.  He  died,  in  Anno  1583, 
of  his  age  the  44th,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg.  These  be  the 
names  of  his  children  : 

Anne  Mary,  married  to  Charles  Prince  of  Suromerland,  &c. 
Elisabeth,  Dorothy,  Frederick,  and  Philip,   dead  in  their 

infancy. 
John,  Frederick,  Lewis,  aAd  Christian,  dead  in  their  childhood. 
Frederick  the  Fourth,    Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of 

Bavaria,  &c. 
Philip  and  Dorothy  died  in  their  first  years. 


FREDERICK  THE  FOl/RTtt. 

FREDERICK  the  Fourth,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  &c.  bom  in  Anno  1574,  after  his  father's  decease,  having 
lived  nine  years  under  the  rule  and  government  of  John  Casimir,  his 
uncle  and  tutor,  and  being,  at  his  death,  in  Anno  159^9  of  full  age, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  electorate.  He  was  a  virtuous  and  religious 
prince,  favoured  learning  much,  and  was  very  careful  in  ordering  and 
nettling  the  estate  both  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  througout  all 
his  countries.  He  founded  the  town  and  castle  of  Manheim  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  in  Anno  l606,  where  before 
stood  a  mean  village  and  fortress  of   that  name,  as  a  most  strong 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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bulwark,  and  sure  defence,  against  all  the  assaults  of  whatsoever 
enemies.  He  died  in  Anno  l6ll,  and  was  baried  at  Hadelberg. 
He  married  Louisa  Juliana,  daughter  of  William  Prince  of  OraDge, 
who  livcth  still,  and  had  by  her  these  children : 

Louisa-Juliana^    married   to  John,  Prince   Palatine  of  the 

Rhine,  Duke  of  Zuneiburgb,   and   Administrator  to  Ca- 

tharina  Sophia. 
Frederick  the  Fifth,  King  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Elector  Palatine 

of  the  Rhine,  &c. 
Elisabeth-Charlotta,    married    unto    George,     Elector    of 

Brandenburg. 
Anna^Leonora,  dead  in  her  infancy.  ' 

Lewis-William,  dead  within  a  few  days  after  he  was  bom. 
Maurice-Christian,  dead  in  his  tender  age. 
Lewis-Philip,    Prince   Palatine  of   the   Rhine,    who  hath 

allotted  to  him  for  his  inheritance  Lauterberg,  &c. 


FREDERICK  THE  FIFTH. 

FREDERICK  the  Fifth,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  elector  and  arch-sewer  of  the  sacred  Roman  empire,  and,  in 
vacancy  of  the  same,  vicar  thereof,  and  one  of  the  most  noble  order 
of  the  garter,  bom  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1596.  After  his  fathe/s 
decease,  having  lived  for  some  little  space,  under  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  his  cousin,  John,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duke  of 
Zuneiburgb,  and  administrator,  took  upon  him  the  government  of  the 
Palatinate :  A  prince  (for  his  age)  surpassing  hr  his  predecessors,  as 
being  adorned  with  all  singular  and  rare  virtues,  which  are  requisite 
in  a  true  and  perfect  prince.  He  beautified  the  castle  of  Heidelberg 
with  an  huge  and  strong  tower,  and  divers  other  reparations ;  together 
with  most  pleasant,  sumptuous,  and  admirable  gardens,  walks,  water- 
works, and  other  princely  ornaments,  for  the  most  part  cut  out  of  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  castle  standeth.  He  continued,  with 
exccedmg  great  cost,  the  building  and  fortification  of  the  invincible 
fort  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Manheim,  founded  by  Frederick  the 
Fourth,  his  father.  He  pacified  the  civil  dissension  of  Worms,  having 
sent  four-thousand  men  of  war  into  the  city,  for  that  purpose.  Being 
assisted  by  the  other  princes  of  the  union,  he  demolished  and  razed 
the  new  fortifications  of  the  town  of  Udenheim,  standing  on  the 
Rhine,  which  the  Bishop  of  Spires  had  caused  to  be  built,  contrary 
to  the  privileges  of  the  country.  He  was,  for  the  great  multitude  of 
his  heroical  and  princely  virtues,  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
Bohemian  states,  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  and  was  crowned  in 
Prague,  the  five-and-twentieth  of  October ;  and  the  Lady  Elisabeth, 
his  spouse,  sole  daughter  of  James,  King  of  Great-Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  &c.  the  twenty-eighth  of  that  same  month,  Anno  l6l9> 
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He  was  likewise  received  and  acknowledged  for  Marquis  of  Moravia, 
Duke  of  Silesia,  and  Marqui&  of  Lusatia,  by  all  the  states  of  those 
countries.  About  a  year  after,  having  lost  a  great  battle,  which  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  won,  not  far  from  Prague,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Bohemia,  and  the  neighbour-countries  that  belonged 
unto  him,  to  his  victorious  enemy,  which,  within  a  few  months  after 
the  same  time,  took  possession  of  them  all.  Not  long  after  these 
things  were  past,  in  the  end  he  lost  the  Palatinate,  with  his  whole 
inheritance,  which  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  took  from  him  unjustly, 
and  gave  the  same  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  that  had  helped  him  in 
all  the  wars  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate.  H&  lived  to  the  year 
1632  in  Holland,  and  from  thence  went  up  unto  the  King  of  Sweden, 
hoping,  through  God's  assistance,  for  to  recover  his  country  again; 
since  the  which  he  is  departed  this  life.  The  names  of  his  children 
are  these: 

Prince  Frederick-Henry,  chosen  King  of  Bohemia,  bom  at 

Heidelberg,  about  midnight,  the  first  of  January,  16 14  : 

He  died  the  seventh  of  January,   l6!29,    having  newly 

entered  into  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age* 
Prince  Charles-Lewis,  bom  at  Heidelberg,  the  twenty-'Second 

of  December,  l6l7- 
Elisabeth,  bom  at  Heidelberg,  the  twenty-sixth  of  December, 

I6I8. 
Rupert,  bom  at  Prague,  December  the  seventeenth^  I6l9« 
Maurice,  born  at  Custrin,  the  sixth  of  January,  lff2L 
LouJsa-Hollandina,  bom  at  the  Hague,  the  twenty-eighth  o£ 

April,  16S«. 
Lewis,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  twenty-first  of  August,  l623; 

and  died  in  January,  l625. 
Edward,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  sixth  of  October,  l624. 
Henrietta,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  seventh  of  July,  l6z6. 
Philip,  bom  at  the  Hague,  the  sixteenth  of  September,  l637- 
Charlotta,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  nineteenth  of  December, 

1628:  She  died,  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  l63l. 
Sophia,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  thirteenth  of  December,  l630« 
Henry-Frederick,  born  at  the  Hague,  February  the  third, 

1631. 

God,  of  his  unspeakable  mercy,  bless,  protect,  and  defend  this  noble 
Queen,  with  her  royal  progeny  *,  to  the  enlarging  of  his  x:hurch, 
to  the  further  ruin  of  Antichrist,  to  the  comfoi^t  of  all  the  godly 
dispersed  through  the  world. 

•  Ood  has  so  far  blessed  h«r  Royal  Progeoj.  that  theviiow  sit  upon  the  Uirofie  of  Oreat- 
BritaJn ;  Kiog  Georje  the  Second  being  great  grsadsoo  to  Elisabetb,  Qaeea  of  Bohemia. 


I.  2 


(    J68    ) 

AH 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  LIFE  AND  TRYAL  OF  NICHOLAS  ANTHOINE, 

Burnt  for  Judaim  at  Geneva,  in  the  Year  l632. 

QoartOi  oonUiniDg  fifteen  psfes. 


NICHOLAS  ANTHOINE  was  born  of  Popish  parents,  at  Brieu,  in 
LorriEUiK  His  fether  took  a  particular  care  of  his  education,  and 
sent  him  to  the  college  of  Luxemburg,  where  he  studied  five  years. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Pont-k-Mousson,  Triers,  and  Cologne ; 
where  he  went  on  with  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  till 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Being  returned  to  his  fiuher^s,  and 
disliking  the  church  of  Rome,  he  repaired  to  Metz,  and  applied  himself 
to  M.  Ferry,  an  eminent  divine  of  that  city,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  he  heartily  embraced.  From  that  time  he 
professed  himself  a  Protestant,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  his  relations 
to  the  reformed  religion.  From  Metz,  he  was  sent  to  Sedan,  in  order 
to  study  divinity  ;  and  from  thence  to  Geneva,  where  he  continued  his 
theological  studies.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  reading  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  finding  several  difficulties  in  the  New,  which 
seemed  to  him  unanswerable,  he  inwardly  embraced  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, about  five  or  six  years  before  his  tryal.  His  first  doubts  were 
occasioned  by  his  comparing  the  two  genealogies  of  Jesos  Christ,  as 
they  are  related  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke ;  but  when  he  came  to 
examine  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  are  applied  to  the 
Messias  in  the  New,  he  proved  so  weak  as  to  renounce  his  Christianity. 
And,  as  new  notions  of  religion  frequently  make  a  greater  impression, 
than  those  wherein  men  have  been  bred  up  from  their  younger  years,  he 
grew  so  zealous  for  Judaism,  that  he  resolved  to  make  an  open  profies- 
sion  of  it.  Accordingly  he  left  Geneva,  and  returned  to  Metz,  and  im- 
mediately discovered  his  opinions  to  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  their  synagogue  :  But  they  refused  him,  for  fear  of 
bringing  themselves  into  tniuhle  ;  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  Jews  of 
Amsterdam,  or  Venice.  Whereupon  he  resolved  to  take  a  journey  to 
Venice,  and  earnestly  intreated  the  Jews  of  that  town  to  circumcise 
hira.  But  he  was  again  disappointed  ;  for  those  Jews  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  desire,  and  told  him  the  Senate  had  forbid  them  to  cir* 
curocise  any  body  that  was  not  bom  a  Jew.  Anthoine,  longing  to  re- 
ceive the  seal  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  went  quickly  to  Padua,  in  hopes 
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tlist  the  Jews  of  that  place  would  be  more  favourable  to  him ;  but  they 
g^ve  him  the  same  answer.  The  Jews  of  that  city,  and  those  of  Venice* 
told  him,  that  he  might  be  saved,  without  making  an  outward  profes- 
,  sion  of  Judaism,  provided  he  remained  faithful  to  God  in  his  heart. 
This  made  him  resolve  to  return  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  more 
acquaintances  than  any  where  else.  M.  Diodati,  minister  and  pro- 
fessor of  that  city,  took  him  into  his  house,  to  be  tutor  to  his  children. 
He  pretended  to  go  on  with  his  theological  studies,  and  was  for  some 
time  teacher  of  the  first  class.  Afterwards  he  disputed  for  the  chair  of 
Philosophy,  but  without  any  success.  All  that  time  he  lived  out- 
wardly like  a  true  Christian  ;  for  he  confessed  at  his  tryal,  that  he  had 
constantly  received  the  communion ;  but,  in  private  he  lived,  and  per- 
formed his  devotions,  like  a  Jew.  At  last,  being  poor,  and  weary  of 
the  condition  he  was  in,  and  wanting  a  settlement,  he  desired  a  testi- 
monial of  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  was  granted  him,  and  went  to 
the^ynod  of  Burgundy,  held  at  Gex,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the 
ministry.  He  was  admitted  according  to  custom,  promising  to  follow 
the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  discipline  and  confess 
sion  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France,  &c.  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  church  of  Divonnc,  in  the  country  of  Gex. 

He  had  not  been  long  there,  when  the  lord  of  that  place  perceived 
he  never  mentioned  Jesus  Christ  in  his  prayers  and  sermons ;  that  he 
took  his  text  only  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  applied  to  some  other 
persons  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  Christians 
understand  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  raised  great  suspicions  against  him. 
When  he  came  to  hear  of  it,  he  was  very  much  perplexed  ;  and,  being 
naturally  of  a  melancholy  temper,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  madness,  in  the 
month  of  February,  l632,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  manifest  judg- 
ment of  God,  because  it  happened  the  very  next  day  after  he  had  ex- 
pounded the  second  Psalm,  without  applying  it  to  our  Saviour.  He 
grew  so  distracted,  that  he  moved  upon  his  hands  and  feet  in  his 
chamber,  publickly  exclaimed  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  some  ministers  of  Geneva,  who  went  to  see 
him.  He  horribly  inveighed  against  the  person  of  Christ,  calling  him 
an  idol,  &c.  and  saying  that  the  New  Testament  was  a  mere  fable.  He 
cdled  for  a  chafing-dish  full  of  burning  coals,  and  told  the  divines,  who 
were  in  his  chamber,  that  he  would  put  his  hand  into  the  fire  to  main- 
tain his  doctrine,  bidding  them  do  the  like  for  their  Christ.  His  mad- 
ness incieased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ran  away  in  the  night  from 
those  under  whose  custody  he  was,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Geneva,  where 
he  was  found  the  next  morning  half  naked,  and  lying  in  the  dirt ;  and, 
having  pulled  off  his  shoes  in  the  name  of  the  true  God  of  Israel,  ho 
worshipped  him  barefooted,  prostrated  upon  the  ground,  and  blas- 
pheming against  Christ. 

The  magistrates  of  Geneva  ordered  him  to  be  carried  into  an  hos- 
pital, where  the  physicians  took  eare  of  him,  and  he  was  visited  by  some 
divines.  His  mind  was  composed  by  degrees,  and  then  he  left  off  speak- 
ing injuriously  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  religion,  but  stoutly  main- 
tained Judaism.  Being  thus  recovered  from  his  madness,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  jail,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time  before  the  magis- 
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trates  took  cognisance  of  that  affair;  being  only  visited  by  several 
divines,  who  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
falsity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  enormity  of  his  conduct,  and  to  bring  him 
over  to  the  Christian  religion ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  opinions. 

M.  Ferry,*  a  minister  of  Metz,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  had  con- 
verted Anthoine  to  the  Protestant  religiop,  hearing  of  the  sad  condition, 
and  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  writ  a  letter  about  him,  the  SOth  of 
March,  to  the  ministers  and  professors  of  the  church  and  academy  of 
Geneva.  It  contains  several  particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  that 
unhappy  man;  and  therefore,  I  think  it  necessary  to  insert  it  in  this 
place,  and  I  hope  no  curious  reader  will  blame  mc  for  it.  The  letter  * 
runs  thus : 

Gentlemen,  and  matt  honoured  Brethren^ 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  fault  I  am  going  to  commit,  if  you  take 
it  to  be  such :  And  indeed,  I  do  not  pretend  to  represent  any  thing  to 
you,  but  in  order  to  submit  it  to  your  censure,  I  have  heard,  with  zx\ 
unspeakable  grief,  what  has  happened  to  that  poor  wretch,  who  is 
amongst  you  ;  and  I  beseech  you  to  forgive  my  freedom  in  writing  to 
you  about  it.  I  do  not  do  it  altogether  without  the  request  of  others. 
Besides,  one  must  not  expect  a  call  to  preserve  an  unfortunate  roan^ 
who  runs  himself  into  destruction ;  since  God  and  nature,  and  our 
ancient  acquaintance  and  friendship,  may  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  me 
to  do  it.  To  which  I  add,  that,  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
him  to  salvation,  I  think  I  have  great  reason  to  desire  that  he  may  not 
undo  himself,  and  to  endeavour,  with  your  leave,  to  prevent  it.  I  thank 
God,  since  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  him  a  new  example  of  human 
frailty,  that  he  has  brought  him  amongst  you,  that  you  might  prevent 
his  doing  mischief,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  him.  I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  niildness  and  patience  will  be  the  most  proper  means  to  succeed  in 
it.  I  make  no  doubt  that  his  illness  procc>cds  from  a  black  and  deep 
melancholy,  to  which  I  always  perceived  he  was  very  much  inclined  ; 
especially  after  he  had  seduced  a  young  man,  whom  he  brought  hither 
from  Sedan,  in  hopes  to  get  something  by  teaching  him  philosophy,  and 
then  he  privately  carried  him  farther,  though  I  had  earnestly  desired 
him  to  send  him  back,  apd  exhorted  the  young  man  to  return  to  Sedan, 
which  was  M.  Du  Moulin's  desire,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended. 
From  that  time  he  could  not  bear  the  light  in  any  room  of  a  gentle- 
inan's  house,  where  I  had  placed  him,  being  always  uneasy,  restless,  and 
silent.  Nay,  he  had  much  ado  to  express  himself,  and  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  make  him  speak,  though  I  earnestly  desired  him  to  be  more 
free,  and  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  djne  with  mc  now  and  then,  and 
took  all  possible  care  of  him.  Which  we  ascribed  to  the  ill  success  he 
had  in  a  Synod  of  the  Isle  of  France,  whither  he  had  been  sent  with  a 
testimonial,  and  recommendation  of  the  church  and  academy  of  Sedan, 
notwithstanding  which,  he  did  not  appear  sufficiently  qualified  for  the 
ministry.  After  he  had  enticed  away  that  young  man,  he  writ  several 
letters  to  me,  wherein  expressed  a  great  grief  for  it ;  and  in  all  of  them 
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he  used  many  words,  which  shewed  his  mind  was  very  much  dejected, 
being  above  all  things  sensible  of  the  reproofs  he  had  received  for  it* 
So  that  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  write  to  him  now  and  then,  to  clcax 
his  mind  of  those  needless  scruples,  and  of  such  an  unreasonable  and 
dangerous  vexation,  and  to  exhort  him  to  apply  himself  to  his  study 
with  chearfulness,  and  a  resolution  to  do  better  for  the  time  to  come. 
It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  his  melancholy  has  been  heightened 
by  those  cloudy  thoughts,  and  likewise  by  the  poverty  and  want  of 
many  things,  into  which  he  fell  soon  after,  and  whereof  he  complained 
to  mc  in  his  letters,  so  far  as  to  mention  the  temptations  under  which 
Jbis  mind  was  almost  ready  to  sink.  To  this  I  may  add  the  nature  of 
his  studies  bent  upon  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  he  writ  to  me,  that 
he  was  drawing  up  a  concordance.  However,  though  those  things 
were  not  the  true  cause  of  his  illness,  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  there  is 
asort  of  melancholy,  in  which  the  physicians  acknowledge  btTw  t),  which 
is  neither  a  crime  nor  a  divine  punishment,  but  a  great  Itiisfortune. 
Certainly,  that  which  he  lies  under,  is  very  deplorable ;  but,  gentle- 
men, I  think  I  may  say  that,  though  nature  is  the  instrument  of  God*s 
Providence,  yet  all  accidents  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  punish* 
ments,  or  signs  of  a  wicked  life,  nor  the  madness  of  that  poor  wretch  as 
a  formal  chastisement  for  fais  error ;  there  being  so  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  it  proceeds  from  the  disorder  of  the  briun,  and  from  melan- 
choly. His  madness  seems  to  be  only  an  exorbitant  fit  of  melancholy, 
which  being  allayed  by  remedies,  he  appears  now  in  his  former  state: 
And,  though  he  errs  only  in  the  single  point,  for  which  he  is  prosecuted* 
there  is  no  reason  to  infer  from  it,  that  he  speaks  in  cold  blood,  and. 
with  a  sound  mind-  For  it  is  the  property  of  that  sort  of  melancholy, 
to  have  but  one  object,  leaving  the  mind  free  in  all  other  things,  as  you 
know  better  than  1.  There  arc  some  who  speak  upon  any  subject  with 
great  learning  and  sedateness,  and  have  but  one  grain  of  madness,  which 
they  discover  only  by  intervals,  to  those  who  hit  upon  it.  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  compare  that  unfortunate  man  to  them,  because,  in  that 
very  thing,  wherein  be  pretends  to  be  wise,  he  appears  most  ridiculous  ; 
for  he  says  what  he  would  be  ashamed  of  out  of  his  fit,  though  he  were 
no  Christian ;  since  he  denies,  as  I  hear,  what  the  very  Heathens  {(ud 
Jews  acknowledge.  And  therefore  it  is  not  a  heresy,  but  a  blasphemy, 
which  proceeds  from  a  mind  rather  distempered  than  perverted.  His 
usual  frights  and  horrors  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  certain  sign  of  it ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  them  to  a  divine  judgment,  and  to  infer 
from  thence  that  he  is  a  reprobate.  After  all,  gentlemen,  it  is  certain 
he  imposes  upon  you,  when  he  tells  you  that  he  believed,  eight  or  ten . 
years  ago,  what  he  believes  now  :  For,  since  that  time,  he  has  not  only 
given  all  manner  of  proofs  of  his  Christianity,  but  also  brought  over  to 
the  reformed  religion  his  eldest  brother,  who  lives  honestly  among  us ; 
and  he  has  endeavoured  to  work  the  same  effect  upon  his  father,  to 
whom  he  has  writ  many  letters,  several  of  which  I  have  opened  ;  wherein 
he  expressed  a  great  zeal,  and  a  wonderful  love  for  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  ChriJBtian  truths,  that  are  taught  in  our  churches.  And,  in  order  to 
bring  over  his  relations  to  our  religion,  he  writ  to  them,  that  he  was 
reiMly  to  die  for  it,  if  God  required  it  of  hini.    Nay,  when  he  was  ^d^ 
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mittcd  into  the  ministry,  be  acquainted  me  with  it,  in  a  letter  from 
Geneva,  dated  the  twenty- ninth  of  November;  being  used  to  call  me, 
as  he  did  then,  his  dear  ghostly  Father^  whom  God  had  been  pleased  to 
make  use  of,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  reli- 
gion :  And  he  desired  me  to  acquaint  his  relations  with  it,  being  fully 
resolved  for  the  future  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  to  perform  his  duty  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  And  therefore,  gentlemen,  and  most  honour- 
ed brethren,  I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  believed  in  what  he  says,  during 
such  a  disorder  of  his  mind ;  and  I  hope,  that,  if  you  allow  him  some 
time  to  recover  from  his  phrcnsy,  as  I  understand  you  do,  he  will  no 
longer  blaspheme,  and  God  will  give  you  comfort  after  your  labour  and' 
patience.  To  that  end,  I  wish  none  may  have  access  to  him,  but  such 
as  arc  familiarly  acquainted  with  him,  or  for  whom  he  has  .a  particular 
respect  and  veneration,  and  by  whom  he  may  be  gently  used  ;  lest  his 
mind  be  exasperated  by  too  many  visitants,  or  by  an  unseasonable, 
thou<;h  Just  severity. 

*  Gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  it  seems  highly  neces- 
sary, for  the  edification  of  the  church,  that  this  affair  should  be  mansr 
gffd  with  great  prudence.      If  you  make  an  example  of  him,  it  will, 
doubtless,  prove  extremely  prejudicial.     I  intreat  you  to  consider  the 
great  scandal  it  will  occasion,  far  and  near,  and  what  might  be  said 
against  the  office  and  profession  of  a  man  converted  from  Popery,  who 
has  learned  to  judaize  among  us,  in  the  most  famous  academies,  con- 
versing every  day  with  several  pastors.     Besides,  Judaism  being  no 
dangerous  sect,  it  does  not  sei^m  necessary  to  prevent  the  ill  conse* 
qudnces  of  it  by  a  publick  punishment ;  nay,  perhaps  every  body  would 
not  approve  of  it.     There  are  some  extraordinary  crimes,  for  which 
when  the  guilty  person  is  to  be  punished,  it  is  not  done  in  publick ;  and 
the  proceedings  are  suppressed,  to  clear  the  present  age  from  such  an 
infamy,  and  to  leave  no  marks  of  it  to  posterity.     However,  there  is  no 
need  of  being  too  hasty  in  a  thing,  that  may  be  done  as  well  in  time, 
and  when  a  delay  cannot  be  prejudicial,  but  rather  useful.     Servetus 
bad  a  long  time  allowed  him  for  his  amendment,  though  he  h$id  dog- 
matised above  twenty  years  in  cold  blood,  and  in  several  places,  both 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  in  written  and  printed  books,  about  things  much 
more  subtle  and  dangerous;  and  yet,  gentlemen,  you  know  the  various 
discourses,  that  were  occasioned  by  his  execution.     I  do  not  say  this, 
because  I  find  fault  with  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  such  pernicious 
eiT0i;8  could  not  be  better  suppressed,  than  by  committing  the  author  to 
the  flames.     But  this  man  cannot  be  compared  to  Servetus,  I  pray  God 
to  give  him  a  better  end.     And  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen  and  most 
honoured  brethren,  not  to  grow  weary  in  this  work  of  your  great  cha^ 
rity,  wherein  he  will  direct  you  to  use  such  remedies,  as  are  necessaiy 
to  reclaim  that  unfortunate  man,  and  to  preserve  the  church  from  such 
an  infamy.     This  is  the  design  of  this  letter,  which  I  humbly  beseech 
you  not  to  be  ofl'ended  with  ;  otherwise  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  writ  it, 
excepting  the  wishes  I  have  just  now  made,  and  my  further  prayers  to 
God,  that  he  would  plentifully  bless  you  and  your  holy  labpurs,  increase 
yo\|r  church,  and  ever  keep  you  under  his  protection.     I  beg  of  you 
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the  continuance  of  your  benevolence,  being,   with    great  Bincerityy 
Gendemeny 

Your  most  fiumble,  most  obedient, 

And  most  affectionate  servant, 

FERRY. 
Metz^  March  50,  l6S^, 

M.  Mestrezat,  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  Paris,  writ  two  let* 
ters  to  M.  Chabrej,  his  brother-in-iaw,  and  minister  of  Geneva; 
wherein  I  find  two  passages,  that  dt^servo  likewise  to  be  imparted  to  the 
pubfick.  M.  Mestrezat  thought  Anthoinc  had  been  a  monk.  His  first 
letter  is  dated  from  Paris,  March  12,  l6d2. 

*  I  am  troubled  for  you  (says  he,  in  that  letter)  about  your  Antitrini- 
tarian.  The  writings  of  our  predecessors,  de  vuniendis  HctreticU^  have 
not  been  very  edifying,  and  prove  very  prejudicial  to  us,  in  the  coun- 
tries where  ihe  magistrates  are  our  enemies.  '  It  is  true,  the  enormity  of 
that  man,  his  blasphemies,  hi^  profession  of  Christianity,  and  his  mmis- 
tiy,  aggravate  bis  crime.  May  God  Almighty  direct  your  magistrates 
in  the  matter !  If  every  body  had  the  same  thoughts  of  monks,  as  I 
have,  none  of  them  should  ever  be  admitted  into  the  holy  ministry, 
I  pray  God  to  remove,  by  the  efficacy  of  his  word,  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  that  profligate  man,  and  to  keep  you  ui^der  his  pro* 
tection/ 

The  second  letter  of  M.  Mestrezat  is  only  dated  March  30,  l6S2,  but 
it  was  likewise  written  from  Paris.  The  following  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  it : 

*  As  to  what  concerns  your  Jewish  monk,  and  revolted  minister,  the 
roost  judicious  persons  in  this  town  wish  he  may  be  confined  to  a  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  not  be  allowed  to  see  any  body,  but  such  as 
are  qualified  to  reclaim  him.  They  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  publick  execution,  lest  it  should  be  inferred  from  it,  by 
our  adversaries  in  these  parts,  that  words  spoken  against  the  Pope  (the 
pretended  Vicar  of  Jesus  ("hrist)  or  against  the  Host  of  the  Mass,  are 
likewise  blasphemies  against  Christ,  and  ought  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner ;  for  they  talk  in  the  same  strain,  and  all  supreme  magis- 
trates are  judges  of  consequences,  in  their  jurisdictions.' 

Whilst  Nicholas  Anthoine  was  a  prisoner,  he  presented  three  peti- 
tions to  the  Council.  The  first  is  dated  March  11,  l632,  and  begins 
thus  :  *  In  the  name  of  the  great  God  of  Heaven,  who  is  the  mighty 
God  of  Israel:  His  holy  name  be  blessed  for  ever.'  Amen.  He  be- 
seeches the  Council  to  get  some  papers  concerning  his  faith  restored  to 
him,  which  he  had  delivered  to  a  divine,  who  asked  for  them  in  their 
name;  that  he  may  revise,  correct,  and  finish  them,  before  any  thing  be 
inferred  from  them.  And  then  he  adds :  Enquerez  vous  de  ma  w>,  &c. 
That  is,  *  Enquire  into  my  life  ;  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  live  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  to  seek  and  follow  the  right  way  to  salvation. 
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God  discovers  bis  secret  to  those  who  honour  him.  What  1  do  is.onl/ 
to  eive  an  account  of  my  faith,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  saU^- 
tion  of  ray  soul.  God  knows  ray  heart,  and  is  a  witness  to  my  integ- 
ritv  and  innocence.  Do  not  draw  innocent  blood  upon  your  heads,  nor 
iitin  your  families,  and  your  city;  and  God,  in  whose  hands  we  all 
aie  will  bless  you,  if  you  love  his  holy  ways.  I  beseech  him  with  all 
TOY  soul  to  bless  you,  and  tb  touch  your  hearts,  that  you  may  be  moved 
with  pity  and  compassion  towards  me,  the  poor  and  afflicted  servant  of 
Ihe  Lord,  &c/ 

Antboine  presented  his  second  petition  the  next  day,  Marcb  12  ; 
wbicb  I  shall  insert  at  length. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

Magnificent  and  mo$t  Honoured  Lords, 

<  What  I  am  going  to  represent  to  you  is  not  with  an  intent  to  avoid 
death  According  to  God,  I  do  not  deserve  it;  for  I  fear  him,  I  love 
him  and  bltss  him,  and  will  bless  and  worship  his  holy,  glorious,  and 
adorable  name  to  my  last  breath.  Nevertheless,  according  to  your 
laws  and  belief,  and  what  is  commonly  objected  to  me,  you  will  think 
I  iustly  deserve  it.  If  God  would  be  pleased  to  do  it,  he  would  shew 
his  groit  wonders,  by  delivering  me ;  not  for  my  sake,  who  am  a  poor 
and  miserable  sinner,  but  to  glorify  his  great  and  adorable  name,  and 
that  all  the  earth  might  know,  that  he  is  the  Almighty  God,  who  reigns 
in  the  world.  I  invoke  his  holy  name,  and  implore  his  grace  and 
mercy.  Whosoever  puts  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  never  be  ashamed. 
Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  men?  God  is  above  all,  and  nothing  comes 
to  pass  without  his  permission. 

Magnificent  and  most  honoured  Lords ;  Since  two  things  arc  com- 
monly objected  to  me,  1.  That  I  have  strayed  from  the  way  to  salva- 
tion. 2.  That,  though  I  were  in  the  right  way  to  salvation,  yet,  having 
Much  a  belief,  I  should  not  have  embraced  the  office  of  minister,  nor 
come  into  your  city  to  give  you  offence ;  by  your  leave,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  answer  those  two  points  in  a  few  words. 

•  As  to  the  first  point,  I  believe  1  am  in  the  way  to  truth  and  salva- 
tion, and  shall  pereevere  in  it,  till  I  am  shewed  the  contrary  by^ood 
i^asons  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  I  worship  one  only  God ;  I 
endeavour  to  follow  the  law,  to  the  best  of  my  power  ;  1  will  fear,  love, 
and  bless  the  holy  name  of  God  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

*  As  to  the  second  point,  your  Lordships  must  know,  that  the  people 
of  Israel  refused  to  admit  me  among  them,  and  told  me  that  I  might 
live  every  where,  and  among  all  nations,  in  the  fear  of  God,  without  dis- 
covering my  opinions.  I  have  endured  a  thousan  d  hardships  in  my 
way  to  Venice,  and  in  that  city,  where  I  have  been,  lor  some  time,  in  a 
very  miserable  condition;  and  I  came  away  more  afflicted  still,  and 
mor^  miserable  j  nevertheless^  I  always  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord.  I 
could  not  resolve  to  live  among  the  Papists,  for  I  had  sworn  to  do  it  no 
more,  having  ^  great  abhorrence  for  their  idolatry.  Besides,  I  was 
afraid  of  being  charged  with  incopstancy.    Nay,  had  I  been  discovered 
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among  them,  tbey  would  have  been  more  cruel  to  me,  than  your  Lord- 
ships use  to  be  towards  those,  who  are  not  accused  of  any  crime,  but 
only  prosecuted  for  religion*  I  have  embraced  the  ministry,  because  I 
thought  I  was  sufficiently  qualified  for  it ;  because  I  was  far  in  years; 
because  I  was  willing  to  keep  house,  and,  perhaps,  to  marry  in  time; 
and  I  had  no  rdind  to  discover  myself  at  that  time.  How  many  are 
married,  and  perhaps  have  quite  another  belief  than  yours,  and  yet  will 
not  leave  and  forsake  their  children  upon  such  an  account !  As  for 
what  is  said,  that  I  have  scandalised  you  and  your  city  by  my  strange 
proceedings,  it  was  through  a  disordered  mind  ;  it  is  not  I ;  I  do  not 
know  who  it  was  :  God  knows  it;  and  therefore,  I  think,  I  deserve  to 
be  pardoned  in  that  respect,  since  it  was  not  I,  but  a  terrible,  dreadful, 
and  supernatural  power,  as  ^he  whole  town  may  witness,  and  no  body 
will  be  offended  at  it.  Rather  than  come  and  surrender  myself  into 
your  hand^  of  my  own  motion,  I  had  rather  have  fled  to  the  remotest 
part  of  the  world. 

'  Magnificent  and  most  honoured  Lords;  Have  a  care  you  do  not  draw 
innocent  blood  upon  your  heads,  and  your  families,  and  city,  by  put- 
ting ine  to  death ;  for,  perhaps,  you  know  not  ^he  wonders  of  God,  the 
mi^ty  God  of  Israel,  and  why  he  has  so  miraculously  transported  me 
into  this  town.  If  the  beginning  of  it  has  been  miraculous,  perhaps 
the  end  will  be  more  miraculous  still.  I  shall  never  be  ashamed,  be- 
cause the  Lord  is  my  trust  and  refuge.  Let  the  holy  name  of  the  Lord, 
the  great  God  of  Israel,  be  for  ever  blessed  and  glorified  by  all  men, 
and  in  all  places. 

'  Magnificent  and  most  honoured  Lords;  If  you  think  I  deserve  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  if  the  Lord  God  is  pleased  it  should  be  so,  his  will  be 
done.  If  you  release  me,  you  will  release  an  innocent  soul,  which  fears 
the  God  of  heaven.  I  pray  God  with  all  my  heart,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  pour  his  most  holy  blessings  upon  you,  and  to  move  your 
hearts,  if  it  be  his  good  will ;  being. 

Magnificent  and  most  honoured  Lords, 

Your  most  humble  servant  and  prisoner, 

N.  ANTHOINE. 
G«j«w,  March  12,  l632. 

On  the  Eleventh  of  April,  Anthoine  was  brought  to  his  tryal,  and, 
besides  several  other  thingis,  which  I  have  already  n^entioned,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  a  Jew,  beseeching  God  to  grant  him,  that  he  might 
die  for  the  Jewish  religion ;  that  he  believed  there  had  been  such  a 
man  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  knew  not  whether  he' had  been  crucified  ; 
that  he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  God,  nor  the  Son  of  God,  nor  the 
Messias,  since  there  is  but  one  God,  without  any  distinction  of  persons, 
^d  the  time  of  the  Messias  was  not  come  yet ;  that  he  rejected  the  New 
Testament,  because  he  found  many  contradictions  in  it,  and  because  it 
<lid  not  agree  vyith  the  Q)d ;  that  he  got  himself  admitted  into  the  minis- 
^y,  because  the  Jews  told  him  he  might  outwardly  profess  any  reli- 
^on,  wfthout  endangering  his  salvation,  and  because  be  wanted  a  live- 
lihood ;  that,  nvhen  he  took  the  usual  oaths,  it  was  with  a  mental 
fescrvation  to  what  was  true  and  feifsoxiable ;  that,  being  so  far  en? 
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gaged,  he  could  not  avoid  reciting  the  apostle's  creed,  and  admims- 
tcring  the  communion ;  that  he  never  pronounced  distinctly  the  articles 
of  the  creed,  which  concern  our  Saviour:  that  he  took  his  texts  out  of 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah ;  that  the  next  day,  after  he  had 
preached  upon  the  second  Psalm,  without  applying  it  to  Jesus  Christ, 
he  fell  into  a  fit  of  madness,  as  he  was  singing  the  seventy-fourth 
Paalm ;  that  he  was  mad  when  he  came  to  Geneva,  and  called  Jesut 
Christ  an  Idol,  Sec.  that  it  was  true,  he  had  affirmed,  that  the  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  quoted  in  the  New,  were  strained,  iar-fetched, 
and  wretchedly  applied ;  that  he  had  renounced  his  Baptism,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so. 

Afterwards  they  shewed  him  a  paper  written  with  his  own  hand,  but 
not  subscribed  by  him,  which  contained  ihese  words :  *  I  acknowledge 
and  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  crucified js  the  true  God,  Saviour,  and 
Redeemer  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  to  his  essence,  but  dbtinct,  as  to  his  person/  His 
answer  was :  That  he  had  been  forced  to  write  thstt  confession ;  and  he 
disowned  the  doctrine  contained  in  it.  Then  the  famous  passage  of 
Josephus,  concerning  Christ,  was  alledged  against  him  ^  to  which  he 
made  no  answer.  Being  asked,  whether  he  persisted  to  renounce  his 
Baptism  ?  He  said  he  did.  Being  exhorted  to  confess,  whether  he  had 
frequented  the  bawdy-houses  at  Venice,  he  answered,  that  he  could 
make  no  such  confession,  and  prayed  God  to  discover  his  innocence; 
adding,  that  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  would  not  have 
tempted  him ;  and  then,  bending  his  head,  he  intreated  God  to  take 
pity  on  him,  &c.  The  first  Syndic  alledged  to  him  several  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  concerning  Christ,  and  then  the  prisoner  was  recom- 
mitted. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  he  was  brought  a^n  to  the  bar.  His 
chief  answers  were :  That  he  had  never  dogmatised  at  Greneva ;  that, 
when  he  gave  the  communion  in  his  church  at  Divonne,  he  used  these 
words  'Remember  the  death  of  your  Saviour;'  that  he  administered 
Baptism,  as  other  ministers  did  ;  that  he  was  in  the  way  to  salvation, 
and  fully  resolved,  with  God's  assistance,  to  die  for  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine. 

Whereupon,  the  Council  condemned  him,  on  the  the  twentieth  of 
April,  to  be  strangled  and  burnt,  and  their  sentence  was  executed  on 
the  same  day.  It  imports,  that  *  Nicholas  Anthoine,  laying  aside  all 
fear  of  God,  was  guilty  of  apostacy  and  high  treason  towards  God, 
having  opposed  the  Holy.  Trinity,  denied  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  blasphemed  against  his  holy  name,  renounced  his  Baptism  to 
embrace  Judaism  and  circumcision,  and  perjured  himself.  Which  are 
great  and  horrid  crimes,  &c.'  The  above-mentioned  letter  of  M. 
Ferry  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  that  they  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Council,  and  intreated  the  magistrates  to  put  off  his 
execution  for  some  time ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose. 
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SOMK 

SMALL  AND  SIMPLE  REASONS, 


A  HOLLOW-TREE, 

IN    WALTHAM    FOREST, 

IN  A  LECTURE, 

ON  THE 

THIRJY'THIRD   OF  MARCH   LAST. 

BY  AMINADAB  BLOWER, 

A  DEVOUT  BELLOWS-MENDER  OF  PIMUCO. 

Shewing  the  Causes  in  general  and  particular,  wherefore  they  do, 
night,  would,  should  or  ought,  except  against  and  quite  refuse  the 
Liturgy  or  Book  of  Common*Prayer. 

Printed,  Aiuw  MiOiiiifl^  QmUimo,  Trillimo.    Quarto,  containiiig  eight  pafes* 


MY  dear  beloved  and  xealous  brethren  and  sisters  here  assembled  in 
this  holy  congregation,  I  am  to  unfold,  unravel,  untwist,  untye, 
unloose,  and  undo,  to  your  uncapable  understandings,  some  small 
reasons,  the  matter,  the  causes,  the  motives,  the  grouncb,  the  principles, 
the  maxims,  the  why's  and  the  wherefores,  wherefore  and  why,  we 
reject,  omit,  abandon,  contemn,  despise,  and  are  and  ought  to  be 
witbstanders  and  opposers  of  the  service-book,  called  by  the  hard 
name  of  Liturgy,  or  Common-Prayer,  which  hath  continued  in  the 
church  of  England  eighty-four  years. 

1  have  exactly  examined  and  collected  some  notes  and  observations 
out  of  the  learned  Hebrew  translated  volumes  of  Rabbi  Ananias,  Rabbi 
Ahitophel,  Rabbi  Iscariot,  Rabbi  Simon  Magus,  Rabbi  Demas,  and 
Rabbi  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  and  all  nor  any.  of  their  writings 
doth  in  any  phice  so  much  as  mention  that  book,  or  any  such  kind  of 
service  to  be  used  at  ail  by  them.  I  have  farther  taken  pains  in 
looking  over  some  Chaldean,  Persian,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  and 
Arminian  authors,  of  which  I  understood  not  one  word ;  I  also  (with 
the  like  ciiligence  and  understanding  have  viewed  the  Turkish  Alchoian, 
and  there  I  found  not  a  syllable  concerning  either  liturgy,  common- 
prayei,  or  divine  service;  As  for  Greek  Authors,  I  must  confess  I 
understand   them  not,  or  negatively,  for  which  reason  I  leave  them  as 
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impertinent;  and,  touching  the  Latin  writers^  they  arc  partial  in  this 
case,  the  tongue  being  Romanian,  and  the  idiom  is  Babylonish,  which 
seems  to  me  an  intricate  confusion* 

I,  having  carefully  viewed  the  tomes  and  tenets  of  religion,  and  books 
of  all  manner  of  hicroglyphicks,  writings,  scrolls,  tallies,  scores  and 
characters,  and  finding  nothing  for  the  maintaining  of  that  book  or 
liturgy,  I  looked  into  the  ecclesiastical  history,  written  by  one  Eusebius, 
and  another  fellow  they  call  Socrates,  wherein  I  found  many 
arguments  and  incitements  to  move  men  to  such^doctritie  as  is  compris- 
ed and  compiled  in  the  liturgy.  After  that  1  searched  into  the  acts  and 
monuments  of  this  kingdom,  writen  by  old  Fox,  and  there  I  found  that 
the  composers  of  it  were  bishops  and  doctors,  and  great  learned  school- 
T  ^n  of  unfeigned  integrity,  of  impregnable  constancy,  who,  with 
invincible  faith,  suffered  most  glorioas  martyrdom  by  the  papal  tyranny, 
for  the  writing  and  maintaining  that  book,  with  the  true  protestant 
religion  contained  in  it. 

Brethren,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  in  my  mind 
at  these  things,  and  I  could  not  be  satisfied,  till  I  had  consulted  with 
some  of  our  devout  brothers.  Our  brother  How,  the  cobler,  was  the 
first  I  broke  ray  mind  to,  and  we  advised  to  call  or  summon  a  sjrnod 
to  be  held  in  my  Lofd  Brook's  stable,  the  Reverend  Spencer,  the 
stable  groom,  being  the  metropolitan  there.  At  our  meeting  there  was 
Greene  the  felt-maker,  Barebones  the  leather-sailer,  Squire  the  taylor, 
with  Hoare  a  weaver,  and  Davison  a  bonelace-maker  of  Messendeii, 
and  Paul  Hickeson  of  Wickham  taylor,  with  some  four  or  five  bakers 
dozens  of  weavers,  millers,  tinkers,  botdbers,  broom-men,  porters,  of 
all  trades,  many  of  them  bringing  notes  with  them  fitting  for  our  pur- 
pose ;  which  notes  they  had  taken  carefully  from  the  instructions  of 
the  demi-roartyrs  and  round  and  sound  confessors,  St.  B,  St.  P.  and  St. 
B.'out  of  which,  with  our  own  capacities  and  ingenuities  to  boot,  wc 
have  collected  and  gathered  these  sound  and  infallible  objections 
against  the  book  of  common-^rayer,  or  liturgy,  as  foUoweth. 

For  our  own  parts,  my  brethren,  it  is  for  the  reputation  and  honour  of 
our  holy  cause  and  calling  to  contest,  malign,  and  cavil,  where  w© 
are  not  able  either  to  convince  by  reasons  or  arguments ;  therefore  I 
having  traced  the  book  from  end  to  end,  and  yet,  upon  the  matter,  to 
no  end  for  such  ends  as  we  would  conclude  upon,  I  find  nothing  in  it 
disagreeing  to  God's  worS  or  agreeing  with  our  doctrine.  The  first 
prayer,  called  the  Confession,  is  quite  contrary  to  our  appetites,  and 
profession,  for  to  confess,  that  *  wc  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost 
sheep,'  is  to  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  silly  homed  beasts  and 
cuckolds; ,  our  children,  by  that  reckoning,  should  be  lambs,  our 
wives  ewes,  and  we,  their  innocent  husbands,  must  be  rams ;  and  eveiy 
lay  preacher  or  preaching  tradesman  would  be  accounted  a  bell-wether 
to  the  fiock  or  herd. 

Neither  do  we  think  it  fit  to  make  ourselves  appear  so  weak-'witted  or 
pusillanimous  as  to  confess,  that '  We  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done,  and  done  those  things  which  wc  ought  not  to  have 
done ;'  for  such  a  confession  will  lay  open  our  disloyalty^  our  intrusion, 
or  transgressions,  rebellions^  and  treasons;  we  shall  therein  acknowledge 
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ounelves,  by  omitting  of  duties,  and  committing  of  villainies  in  church 
and  state,  to  deserve  justly  the  severity  of  God,  and  the  King^s  'Jaws  to 
he  oar  deserved  wages :  besides,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  retractive  diminish- 
ing of  valour,  a  popish  kind  of  cowardly  efierainate  submission,  which 
our  stout  hearts,  stiff  necks,  and  stubborn  knees  will  never  stoop  and 
bow  to,  for  the  old  proverb  is.  Confess  and  be,  &c. 

Concerning  the  second  prayer,  called  the  Absolution,  for  the 
remission  of  sins  through  Christ;  though  Christ  hath. given  power  and 
commandment  to  his  lawful  ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce  in 
his  name,  to  all  true  repenting  sinners,  the  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins,  yet  we  will  not  believe  it  to  be  available,  but  esteem  it 
as  popish  and  superstitious. 

As  for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  the  Papists  call  by  the  Romish  or 
Latin  name  of  Pater  Noster,  we  must  confess  it  is  pithy  and  short; 
but,  had  our  advices  been  at  the  making  of  it,  it  should  have  been  two 
jards  and  a  half  longer,  by  London  measure.  ^Besides,  we  would  like 
it  better,  if  it  were  not  commanded  or  enjoined  upon  us,  for  our  faiths 
cannot  brook  to  be  limited  with  the  compass  of  any  command,  decree, 
edict,  law,  statute,  order,  rule,  ordinance,  government,  or  authority 
either  of  God  or  the  King ;  besides,  in  that  prayer  there  is  mention 
made  of  •  forgiving  such  as  trespass  against  us,'  which  our  doctrine 
or  natures  cannot  incline  to,  for  we  do  never  remember  a  good  turn, 
and  very  seldom  or  never  forget  or  forgive  an  inj^iry.  Therefore,  for 
these  considerable  causes,  and  many  more,  we  think  it  requisite  to 
forbear  that  brief  prayer,  and  zealously  to  advance  the  altitutle  of  our 
spacious  ears,  to  receive  the  longitude  of  a  three  hours  repetition,  for 
our  fructifying  edification. 

Thirdly,  for  the  desiring  the  *  Lord  to  open  our  lips,  that  our 
mouth  might  shew  forth  his  praise :'  It  is  known  we  can  do  that  extem- 
pore, by  the  spirit,  and  it  belongs  to  our  teacher  to  open  his  lips  and 
pray ;  but  it  is  our  parts  to  give  spiritual  attention,  and  not  to  open  our 
lips,  but  only  at  the  singing  of  old  Robert  Wisdom  s  madrigal,  or  the 
like.  And,  whereas  we  are  commanded  to  stand  at  the  saying  of 
Gloria  Palri,  to  avoid  that  ceremony  we  hold  it  best  not  to  say  it 
at  all. 

As  for  the  xcvth  Psalm,  (or,  O  come  let  us  sing,  &c.)  we  object 
against  it  for  two  reasons  :  The  one  is  of  falling  down,  and  worshipping, 
and  kneeling :  And  the  other  is,  we  will  neither  kneel,  fall  down,  or 
worship,  l>ecause  it  is  an  expression  of  humility  and  reverence,  which 
we  utterly  refuse  to  give  either  to  God  or  man.  As  for  the  order  of 
reading  the  first  lesson,  we  could  like  it  better,  if  it  were  not  so  ordered; 
it  were  necessary  we  had  freedom  to  read  what,  when,  and  where  we 
list,  for  order  is  odious;  and,  whereas  there  is  appointed  a  hymn, 
called  by  a  Latin  name,  Te  Deum  laudamus,  we  do  conceive  the  matter 
of  it  to  be  very  good,  but  that  it  was  composed  by  a  bishop,  one 
Ambrose,  of  a  city  and  province  in  Italy  called  Milan,  and  that  the 
said  Ambrose  was  not  only  a  bishop,  but,  for  his  godly  life  and  holy 
writings,  he  was  made  a  saint ;  for  these  causes  we  leave  him  and  his 
hymn  too,  as  being  too  much  conformable  to  edification,  decency^  order^ 
and  obedience. 
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Likewise  the  second  lesson  may  be  read,  but  not  that  which  i% 
appointed  for  the  dof ;  for,  as  is  aforesaid^  we  cannot  abide  any  tiung 
that  is  appointed  or  ordered  by  authority,  that,  our  consciences  being 
at  liberty,  we  may  the  more  freely  shew  ourselves  the  lawless  sons  and 
daughters  of  confusion. 

And,  though  it  hath  been  a  custom  very  significant,  and  as  ancient 
as  the  primitive  times  of  Christian  religion,  to  repeat  the  articles  of  the 
belief  standing,  our  understanding,  notwithstanding,  doth  withstand  that 
kind  of  posture,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  the  church  ordained 
it,  and  the  law  commands  it ;  and  truly  we  do  know  no  sense  or  reason 
to  stand  to  any  saying  of  faith,  for  it  is  one  of  our  principles,  '  that, 
whatsoever  we  say,  we  will  stand  to  nothing/ 

Next  followeth  the  Lord's  Prayer  ag^in  (as  the  protestants  call  it) 
and  a  prayer  composed  of  versides,  wherein  the  minister  and  people  do 
(as  it  .were  by  questions  and  answers)  desire  '  God's  mercy,  and  the 
granting  of  salvation,'  &fter  which  they  pray,  '  O  Lord  save  the  King,' 
which  is,  by  us,  wonderfully  disliked  and  omitted ;  and,  when  we  are 
to  render  the  cause  of  it,  we  sh^i  not  want  insufficient  answers,  which 
we  have  studiously  pondered  in  the  learned  colleges  of  Amsterdam  and 
New-England*  Then  there  followeth,  '  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord,'  which  we  utterly  detest ;  for,  if  once  that  prayer  be  granted, 
many  of  us  (except  the  King  be  more  merciful  than  we  deserve)  shall 
be  hanged  for  rebellion  and  treason,  and  glad  we  escape  so  too ;  the 
best,  we  can  look  for  is  the  advancing  again  the  protcstant  religion, 
and  then  down  go  we,  with  all  all  our  spiritual  inspirations,  and  long-- 
winded repetitions ;  we  shall  be  silenced  (which  is  a  terrible  torture)  or 
banished  from  our  zealous  sisters ;  our  collections  and  contributions 
will  be  abrogated  and  annihilated,  our  puddings  and  plum-bruth  will 
be  in  the  forlorn-hope,  and  ourselves  excluded,  extirpated,  exiled, 
excommunicated,  as  extraordinary,  extravagant,  unexampled  rascals 
and  coxcombs ;  for  these  considerations  of  martial  validity^  weight,  and 
deep  consequence  (altogether  repugnant  and  malignant  to  the  holy 
profession  of  Brownism  and  Anabaptism)  we  will  neither  have  peace 
(although  we  dare  not  fight  in  war)  no  peace  I  will  pray  for ;  therefore, 
good  brethren,  1  pray  you  no  prayer  for  peace. 

And  for  saying,  *  God  make  our  hearts  clean  within  us,  and  take 
not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us;'  these  words  are  impertinent  for  us  to  speak, 
for  we  know  our  hearts  to  be  clear  and  pure  already ;  and,  for  the 
Spirit,  it  is  tied  so  fast  to  us,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  or  from 
any  that  will  believe  us. 

In  the  Evening  Prayer,  there  is  one  collect  for  peace,  and  another 
for  the  enlightening  of  our  darkness;  we  have  already  declared  our 
minds,  though  air  the  world  knows  us  to  be  hypocrites;  yet  we  do 
know,  that  a  godly  loyal  peace  will  confound  us,  therefore  we  will  not 
hypocritically  pray  for  that  which  we  desire  not  to  have :  And  for  our 
darkness,  though  it  be  palpable  to  be  felt  (like  the  darkness  of  Mgyptf 
yea,  mure  dark  than  ignorance  itselQ  yet  we  have,  by  instigation, 
found  light  in  abundance :  Our  weights  are  light,  our  mothers,,  wives, 
sisters,  aunts,  nieces,  daughters,  and  female  servants,  are  light;  cur 
invisible  horns  are  light,  our  words,  deeds,  thoughts,  consciences. 
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payment  of  debt,  and  religion,  is  light  (or  of  ligjit  account) ;  our  faith 
ia  God,  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  are  roost  translucently  light,  ap- 
parently light,  refulgently  light,  illustrately  light,  transparently  light, 
internally  light,  externally  light,  infernally  light,  emblazoned,  perspicu- 
ated,  cognominated,  propagated,  and  promulgated,  to  all  the  world  to 
he  light  (lighter  than  any  thing  that  we  call  lightness),  lighter  than 
vapour,  air,  smoke,  flame,  dust,  chaff,  wind,  feather,  frpth,  cork,  yeast, 
fog,  puff,  blast,  a  whore,  vanity,  yea  more  light  than  vanity  itself. 

As  concerning  Qukunque  vult  (or  whosoever  will  be  saved)  it  is  an 
argument  |hat  he,  that  will  be,  may  be,  and  he  that  will  not,  may  chuse 
whether  he  will  or  no;  which  implies  a  free-will  (a very  popish  con* 
elusion),  also  that  creed  is  concluded  to  be  called  Catholick,  whicb 
word  we  like  not. 

Next  followeth  the  litany,  which  is  a  hard  word  to  us,  and  sounds  in 
our  spacious  ears  as  it  were  Latin,  or  the  beast's  language;  we  confess 
there  are  some  few  sentences,  that  may  be  tolerated  ;  but  we  ought  to 
remember  ourselves,  and  take  heed  that  we  avoid  praying  against 
fornication,  sedition,  conspiracy,  false  doctrines,  heresy,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  contempt  of  God's  word  and  commandment;  for  you  know, 
brethren,  that  these  are  daily  and  nightly  contemplations,  and  n> 
creations:  Besides,  it  seems  to  be  a  swearing  kind  of  invocation  (as) 
*  By  the  incarnation,  by  the  nativity  and  circumcision,  baptism, 
fasting,  temptation,  agony,  bloody  sweat,  cross,  passion,  death,  burial, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  (all  which  is 
most  certainly  true)  but  we  ought  to  find  out  some  other  by-word,  than 
the  word  by;  for,  though  by  them  all  true  believers  are  saved,  yet  that 
is  no  warrant  or  argument  we  should  swear  by  them. 

Then  there  is  praying,  that  the  church  may  be  ruled  and  governed 
in  the  right  way;  which,  if  that  be  granted,  what  will  become  of  us, 
that  do  know  ourselves  to  be  none  of  the  true  church  ?  therefore  that 
prayer  belongs  not  to  us. 

Then  follow  beseechings  for  blessing;^  to  be  upon  the  Kiii|,  Quetn, 
and  royal  posterity,  and  that  they  may  have  victory  overall  their 
enemit^;  all  the  world  knows,  we  are  none  of  their  friends,  therefore 
these  prayers  are  Apocrypha  to  us,  neither  will  we  be  so  simple  to 
pray  against  ourselves ;  and  the  case  is  plain,  that  rebellion  must 
be  ta^n^,  before  the  King  can  be  victorious. 

Then  follows  praying  for  bishops  (whom  we  cannot  abide,  nor  can 
we  shew  wherefore)  and,  amongst  the  rest,  thcic  is  a  prayer  '  for  all 
women  labouring  with  child,'  in  which  prayer  many  a  loos^  harlot  may 
be  comprehended ;  therefore  it  had  been  fitter  to  have  prayed  '  for 
all  women  labouring  with  child  lawfully  begotten,'  for,  verily,  it  is 
sinful  to  pray  for  either  root,  stock,  limb,  bough,  branch,  spng,  leaf, 
fruit,  or  seed,  of  the  wicked.  1  like  well  of  the  last  verse,  except  one, 
of  the  same  litany,  wherein  we  pray,  *  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may 
be  given  and  preserved  to  our  use,'  but  with  this  proviso,  that  we  alone, 
and  none  but  we,  who  labour  in  the  holy  .cause,  '  should  enjoy  them 
in  due  time,'  or  at  any  time. 

Then  there  arc  prayers  for  mercy,  for  grace,  for  defence  and  victory 
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in  w<Lr,  for  preservation  from  plague  and  pettftenoe,  for  bishops  agaiD, 
and  curates,  for  rain,  for  fair  weather,  and  for  relief  in  dearth  and 
famine ;  then  there  follow  eighty-four  things,  which  they  caH  collects, 
wherein  many  holy  saints  are  remembenMd  on  certain  peculiar  da)*s ; 
,  and,  though  we  can  justly  find  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  tp  God's 
word  in  the  whole  liturgy,  yet  the  purity  of  our  singular  doctrines  doth 
hold  it  profane  and  popish,  for  we  have  the  spirit  to  prompt  us^  inso- 
much as  our  grave  patriots  have  lately  thought  fit  to  unsaint  all  the 
saints,  and  all  the  churches  and  houses  of  God  in  London  have  been^ 
these  many  months,  disrpbed  of  their  sanctimonious  names,  and  are 
all  excommunicated  out  of  the  weekly  diseased  bill ;  for  now  the 
churches  ore  to  be  called  no  more  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's,  but  Peter's, 
Andrew's,  James's,  John's,  George's  church  or  parish,  with  so  many 
died  of  such  and  such  diseases,  or  by  such  a  casualty,  or  such  a  rascal 
hanged  himself,  for  playing  a  JudasTs  part  against  his  sovereign. 

Next  follow  the  ten  commandments,  which  we  neglect  to  say, 
because  they  are  of  the  Old  Tcsament,and  the  law  was  given  to  the 
Jews;  we  that  are  christians  are  freed  from  it  by  the  gospel.  Besides, 
it  is  said  to  have  two  tables,  one  shewing  our  duty  towards  God,  the 
other  towards  man  :  Concerning  the  first  of  them,  we  hold  ourselves 
clear  firom  idolatry,  swearing,  and  profanation :  For  the  second,  we 
conceive  it  not  to  bind  us,  either  to  give  honour  to  the  King  or 
magistrates  (they  being  the  fathers  and  protectors  of  our  country, 
wealth,  estates,  and  all  we- enjoy  under  God),  nor  to  our  natural  parents, 
if  they  be  not  of  our  fitith. 

At  the  communion,  there  are  prayers  for  the  King  again,  and  the 
Belief,  with  repeating  some  portions  of  scripture,  to  move  men  to 
charily  and  good  works,  all  which  we  omit,  for  only  iaith  is  our 
practice ;  and  for  good  works,  or  charity,  we  hold  it  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  we  will  neither  use  or  do  any :  Neither  will  we  receive, 
lying,  standing,  sitting,  nor  kneeling,  by  any  means,  nor  any  way  that 
is  commtftided  by  order,  in  what  place  or  country  whatsoever.  As 
for  publick  or  private  baptism,  we  are  able  to  do  that  ourselves,  either 
in  a  bason,  a  river,  a  brook,  a  pond,  a  pool,  a  ditch,  or  a  puddle ;  nor 
do  we  hold  it  fitting,  but  that  we  be  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  our 
children  ourselves,  and  call  them  what  scripture  names  we  list.  Nay, 
we  will  church  our  wives  ourselves  too.  And,  as  for  matrimony,  we 
will  save  that  charge,  and  take  one  another's  words;  for  we  must  take 
our  wives  words  for  our  children,  and  why  not  for  themselves?  As  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  burial  of  the  dead,  they  are  both  fit 
to  be  done ;  the  one  is  necessary,  because  the  brethren  and  sisters  may 
meet  and  salute  the  feast. 

And,  as  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  case  is  all  men's,  besides  boys, 
women,  and  children  :  But  a  grave  and  learned  long-standing  lecturer 
did  lately  find  out  the  right  way  of  burial,  for  an  old  man  that  died 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  near  Duke's-place,  within  Aldgate,  at  which 
funeral  be  preached  ;  and  in  bis  sermon  he  told  the  dead  man  his  iaults 
very  roundly,  and  abused  the  corpse  more  for  ten  shillings,  than  any 
conformable  preacher  would  have  done  for  twenty;    and  when  he 
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\  to  tho  laying  tke  body  in  Ae  ground,  k»  onitted  all  order  and 
oemnoittes  of  bnrtaly  only  thus  inriefly  he  aaid, 

Aabes  to  ashes,  dost  to  dust, 
Helens  the  hole,  and  in  thou  must 

.  So  these  19  an  cad,  and  in  end  of  my  lecture. 

A  POSTSCRIPT. 
It  is  humUy  desired,  that  the  reader  do  not  censure  Ae  writer  with 
any  thought,  or  touch  of  profiuuty,  lor  in  this  foregoing  discoune  he 
hath  only  decyphered  this  Dsolish  grounds  and  tenets  which  the 
teachers  of  the,  pestilent  sects  of  schismaticks  and  separatists  do  hold 
and  maintain. 

Tour's,  J.  T. 
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Wkerdn  were  left  dead  upon  the  place  between  ^ve  and  six  thousand 
of  the  Swedish  party,  and  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  of  die 
Imperialists,  where  the  King  himself  was  unfortunately  slain,  whose 
death  counterpoised  all  the  other.  Pappenheim,  Merode,  Isolani, 
and  divers  other  great  commanders  were  offered  up  like  so  miMiy 
sacrifices  on  the  Swedish  altar,  to  the  memory  of  their  King.  Here 
is  also  inserted  an  abridgement  of  the  Kin^s  life,  and  a  rdation  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia's  death,  faithfully  translated  out  of  the  Frendi 
copy. 

Primed  i6s3.    ChMito,  ooiitafaiiai|  tey-ive  psfes. 


To  the  tUador. 

We  see  that,  in  the  greater:  majpS|  things  are  ejqpreised  more  plainly, 
tluui  they  can  be  in  the  smaller,  thot:^  they  be  drawn  all  by  one 
skill ;  So  virtue  in  princes  is  mpre  perspicuous,  than  in  plebei^UDs  ;  in 
the  former  she  is  dxami  at  length,  with  aU  lirr  ^mnmoi  •'  io  the 
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latter  ftke  is  limned  in  little,  being  invisible,  unleit  you  appfooeli 
very  near  her.  And  indeed,  this  is  consonant  to  nature's  own  wis- 
dom,  who  suffers  the  vital  spirits  in  the  body  to  go  to  the  least  mem* 
bor,  yea  to  the  very  fing^rV  end  ;  y^t  doth  she  most  plentifully  be- 
stow them,  where  she  hath.the  greatest  empbyment  for  them  :  So  on 
the  vulgar  she  confers  gifts  suitable  to  so  low  a  calling :  But,  in 
Princes  and  Monarchs,  she  centuples  and  irradiates  her  ornaments, 
because*  by  them  she  speaks,  and  gives  laws  to  humanity.  Yet  is  not 
this  rule  so  general,  that  it  often  suffers  not  an  exception :  For,  as 
nature  distingubheth  between  the  subject  and  the  prmce  by  sote- 
reignty,  so  doth  she  between  prince  and  prince,  by  virtue  and  ability. 
That  this  is  true,  this  our  dear  tragical  subject  will  serve  for  a  lively 
and  clear  demonstration,  whom  neither  this  age,  nor  any  of  the  for- 
mer, could  parallel,  in  the  management  both  of  the  scepter,  and  the 
sword.  In  his  whole  reign,  his  prudence  at  home  hath  not  de- 
served more  admiration  than  his  prowess  abroad:  For  indeed,  from 
his  youth  upwards.  Mars  hath  been  the  sphere,  wherein  he  hath 
moved,  into  which  violated  justice  first  hauled  him,  and  out  of 
which  nothing  but  she  appeased,  or  death  could  remove  him.  He 
was  a  general  before  a  man,  and  with  a  yet  unreaped  chin  mowed 
down  his  enemies  before  him.  With  many  kingdoms,  at  once,  he 
waged  war,  from  all  which  he  forced  conditions,  advantageous  to 
him  and  his.  This,  was  not  without  the  amazement  of  all  men,  to  see 
a  point  oppose  and  conquer  so  vast  a  circumference^  In  his  wars 
I  will  only  observe  three  things :  His  way  to  victory,  his  behaviour 
in  it,  his  carriage  after  it.  .For  the  first,  he  did  animate  his  soldiers 
rather  by  fighting,  than  exhorting ;  nor  did  he  challenge  to  himself 
any  advantage  above  the  meanest  of  them,  but  honour  and  com* 
mand.  He  knew  that  it  is  in  empire,  as  in  the  body,  where  the  most 
dangerous  diseases  flow  from  the  head :  Wherefore  he  worked  on 
their  manners  by  bis  own,  the  only  firm  cement  of  a  general  and  his 
army.  He  well  understood  that  faith  and  loyalty  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, where  we  impose  thraldom  and  servitude  ;  and  therefore  at 
times  he  would  be  familiar,  as  well  with  the  common  soldier  as  the 
commander.  His  invention  and  execution  of  all  military  stratagems 
were  ever  twins ;  for  in  all  his  conquests  he  owed  as  much  to  his 
celerity  as  valour.  When  his  foes  were  in  their  tents  securely  dis- 
coursing of  him,  as  a-far  off,  he,  like  the  wolf,  broke  into  their  fable, 
to  their  irrecoverable  astonishment.  They  could  not  withstand  the 
force  of  his  fame,  much  less  that  of  his  arms.  One  feather  mora 
I  must  add,  without  which  his  victories  had  not  been  fully  plumed, 
nor  could  have  soared  so  high,  and  that  was  this :  He  never  per- 
suaded any  man  to  an  enterprise,  in  which  he  would  not  himsdf 
make  one.  He  taught  them,  as  well  by  hand,  as  tongue.  I  may  add, 
that  neither  antiquity  can,  nor  posterity  ever  shall  produce  a  prince 
so  patient  of  all  military  wants,  as  of  meat,  drink,  warmth,  sleep,  &c. 
•  all  which  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  In  divere  suf- 
ferings of  his,  he  recalls  to  my  mind  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
Romans,  Cato,  who,  leading  his  troops  through  the  contagious  and 
poisonous  desartSi  was  ever  the  last  of  his  army  that  drank,  savt 
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Ofnce,  when  he  began  to  them  all  in  water  taken  from  a  tpring  sui» 
pected  to  be  invenomed. 

Thus  much  of  his  way  to  victory,  now  let  us  come  to  his  deport- 
ment in  it.  After  all  his  conquests,  such  a  calm  immediately  en* 
-sued,  that  the  passed  storm  was  soon  forgotten,  and  tde  enemy  ap- 
peared rather  like  one  suddenly  wakened,  than  frighted.  There  was 
not  any  of  his  victories  that  washed  not  her  hands  of  jail  cold  and 
innocent  blood.  ,  He  was  so  severe  a  justicer,  that  he  often  revenged 
the  violating  of  his  merciful  decrees  even  upon  the  place,  and  somoi' 
times  on  men  of  quality,  whom  he  affected.  The  laws  of  retaliation 
he  knew  so  well,  that  he  gave  to  all  men  punctual  satisfaction  /or  all 
offences  received  from  his  party,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wrong 
done.  For  this  cause,  his  tribunal  (like  the  Roman)  stood  ever 
open.  All  his  great  atcbievements  were  ever  attended  hy  devotion 
within,  and  circumspection  without.  He  first  praised  God,  and  then 
provided  for  man  ;  at  once  having  an  eye  on  his  enemies  next  designs, 
and  his  soldiers  present  necessities.  The  greatest  of  his  glories,  pur- 
chased with  blood  and  sweat,  could  neither  change  the  estate  of  his 
mind,  or  copy  of  his  countenance.  The  true  greatness  of  his  spirit 
was  such,  that,  in  all  his  actions,  he  placed  ostentation  behind,  and 
conscience  before  him,  and  sought  not  the  reward  of  a  good  deed  from 
fame,  but  from  the  deed  itself.  1  conclude  this  point  ivitb  this  assei^ 
tion,  that  honesty  had  as  strict  and  great  a  command  over  himi  as 
necessity  over  mankind.  He  was  a  prince  of  so  great  and  clear  a 
fame,  that  envy  herself  blushed  to  oppose  it,  and  therefore  was  forced 
to  assume  the  mask  of  religion,  under  which  she  might  securely  dis- 
play her  invectives.  Religion,  religion,  it  is  thou  that  shouldest  unite, 
but  dost  estrange  hearts ;  and  makest  us  seek  to  take  away  even  those 
lives  that  gave  us  ours.  Let  a  man  have  in  eminency  ajl  the  cardi- 
nal and  theological  virtues^  he  of  a  contrary  sect  looks  on  all  these 
through  a  mist  raised  by  his  malice,  which  makes  hjm  either  not  see 
them  at  all,  or  not  a^  Jthey  are.  O  Jesu:i,  Jesus,  in  thy  best  blessed 
time,  gather  thy  strayed  flock  into  one  fold,  and  let  truth  and  peace 
Itiss  each  other.  This  testimony  the  perfections  of  this  prince  drew 
from  me,  who  was  abstemious  and  continent  in  every  thing,  save  in 
the  search  of  glory  and  virtue. 

It  now  remains,  that  I  say  something  of  the  ensuing  treatise,  in  which 
is  contained  the  last  and  greatest  battle  of  this  king,  his  deplored 
death,  and  oUier  weighty  circumstances.  The  original  is  French, 
written  by  one  of  the  ablest  pens  of  that  nation.  He  begins  at  the 
king's  coming  down  into  Genpany,  apd  extends  his  stoiy  to  his  death. 
Of  all  the  moden>  Jbistorjes^  1  da^  make  it  the  chorus ;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  stile  so  attick,  and  so  judicial,  that  it  may  well  be  calM 
the  French  Tacitus.  What  bath  been  before  delivered,  in  other  dis- 
courses concerning  this  subject,  is  to  this  tiought  else  but  a  foiU  The 
full  and  perfect  translation  of  this  rare  piece  I  here  promise  the 
icourteou}^ reader;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  intreat  him  to  wear,  aji  ft 
/i^your,  this  branch,  by  which  he  may  judge  U>e  whole  body. 

Jf9 
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THE  king,  baving  mustered  his  troops,  and  those  of  JMet  Bernard 
of  Saxon  Weimar,  about  Erfurt,  the  army  received  command  to 
advance  towards  Naumburg. 

The  king  came  thither  in  person  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  and  cut  in 
pieces  two  regiments  of  Merode,  that  opposed  him  by  tbe  way.  He 
was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Naumburg,  but  he  received  inteltigeiice,  that 
the  enem/s  forces  lay  incamped  at  Leipsick,  and  Noerspurg,  and 
stretched  thence  in  length,  as  far  as  Weissenfeb,  and  that  the^  were  in- 
trenched in  a  place  advantageous.  Which  proceeding  of  theirs  obliged 
the  king  to  do  the  like,  at  Naumburg,  and  to  seek  the  means  to  join  his 
army  with  the  Electoral,  which  then  lay  about  Torgau,  consisting  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  reinforced  with  two  thousand  horse  belong* 
ing  to  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg.  He  sent  divers  posts  to  inform  them 
of  his  coming,  and  of  the  courses  were  to  be  taken  for  their  uniting. 
Waistein  and  Pappenheim,  being  lodged  between  themt  had  an  eye  on 
them  both,  and  made  it  their  only  study  to  hinder  their  conjunction* 
On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  the  scouts  of  the  king  brought  him 
word,  the  enemy  had  sacked  and  abandoned  the  city,  and  castle  of 
Weissenfels,  laid  plain  his  trenches,  and  retired  himself  towards  Lutsen, 
two  German  miles  from  Leipsick.  The  king,  hearing  this  news,  re- 
solved no  longm:  to  delay  the  fi^t,  his  coqrage  not  permitting  him  to 
temporise  any  further,  nor  to  attend  the  return  of  his  posts  sent  to  the 
Elector. 

Tliat,  which  confirmed  him  in  this  his  resolution,  was  the  assurance 
of  certain  prisoners  brought  him  by  Relinguen,  that  Pappenheim  was 
gone  to  Hall,  with  six  foments.  Wherefore  his  army  had  order  to 
inarch  towards  the  enemy,  the  fifteenth,  three  hours  before  day,  and  to 
dare  him  to  is  battle.  The  diligence  of  the  van  was  such,  that  it  reach- 
ed the  enemy  by  the  scond  hour  after  noon,  and  began  the  assault. 
The  Imperialists  fiuled  not  to  make  head,  and  a  strong  resistance. 
Many  charges  were  given,  with  advantage,  and  loss  equal,  the  victoiy 
inclining  now  to  this  side,  then  to  that,  till  at  length  the  Swedes  gave 
iire  to  their  small  field-pieces,  which  pierced  and  broke  sundry  Impe- 
rial companies,  and  forced  them  to  a  retreat.  The  Swedes  became 
masters  of  the  field,  and  broimht  to  the  king  a  standard  taken  from  the 
enemy,  with  this  device.  La  rorttme^  6^  VA\gU  Romain,  Fortune,  and 
the  Roman  Eagle.  Hence  some  drew  this  prognostick,  that  the  enemy 
should,  before  long,  part  with  the  one  and  the  other.  A  thick  mist  and 
the  night  coming  upon  them,  the  Swedes  were  hindered  in  tbe  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  victory. 

The  king  remained  in  the  field,  and  stood  in  order  of  battle  all  night  s 
having  no  other  shelter  than  his  caroach,  resolved  to  follow  close  his 
design,  and  engage  the  enemy  to  a  general  combate.  He  communicated 
his  intention  to  the  Dukes  of  Saxon-Weimar,  and  other  remarkable 
GommanderB,  who  passed  away  that  night  near  his  caroach,  having 
nothing  over  their  beads,  but  the  heavenly  arch,  nor  any  thing  under 
them,  but  trusses  of  straw  laid  ^pon  the  earth.    Their  field-furniture 
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they  left  behind,  believing  they  should  return  to  lodge  in  Naumburg : 
But  the  patience  of  their  general  made  them  with  ease  pass  over  these 
incoaveniences.  Some  of  the  principal  officers  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
the  king  from  giving  battle,  alledging  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  wei*e 
great,  his  seats  advantageous ;  their  own  army  feeble  and  wearied  with 
continual  inarches  ;  and  that  it  was  far  safer  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxon,  and  make  so  strong  an  union,  as  may  promise  success  in  the 
equality  of  their  armies.  Their  reasons  were  not  received,  but  crossed 
by  the  king  with  many  more  solid,  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
times  past,  and  the  present  astonishment  of  the  enemy ;  from  the  cou- 
rage of  bis  soldiers,  and  his  advantages  obtained ;  from  the  justice  of 
his  arms,  from  the  benediction  from  above,  from  the  absence  of  Pap« 
penheim,  and  the  discommodities  he  should  be  subject  to,  in  that 
season  now  waxing  bitter,  in  case  be  should  suffer  the  enemy  to  perfect 
his  trenches,  which  he  had  already  begun  in  many  places  :  To  which 
he  added  his  reputation,  and  how  important  it  was  to  hasten  the  com'* 
bate,  saying  aloud,  '  That  he  would  not  suffer  Walstein  to  beard  hitn^ 
without  calling  him  to  an  account,  and  letting  him  sec^  by  proof,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  faulted,  that  before  this  he  had  not  seen  him  %vith  his 
sword  in  his  hand  ;  that  he  desired  to  make  trial  of  his  ability  in  the 
field,  and  ferret  him  out  of  his  burrows/ 

The  commanders,  perceiving  by  the  language  and  tone  of  the  king, 
that  bis  decree  to  fight  was  inevitable,  and  their  opposition  fruitless,. 
ccmformed  their  wills  by  an  humble  obedience  to  his,  not  without  re- 
iterated protestations  to  subscribe  themselves  his  in  their  own  bloody 
and  seal  it  with  the  loss  of  their  lives :  Whereat  the  king  rejoiced  ex« 
tiemely ;  nor  could  he  contain  his  joy  from  appearing  in  his  fisice,  but, 
by  his  chearful  looks,  expressed  his  inward  content,  and  forthwith 
called  for  a  new  sute  of  chammois,  which  he  presently  put  on.  Then 
they  presented  to  him  his  arms,  and  the  Duke  Berndrd,  of  Saxon- 
Weimar,  and  sundry  other  princes  and  officers  conjured  him,  by  all 
thingi  dear  and  holy,  to  wear  his  helmet  and  cuirass ;  but  they  could 
not  win  hun  to  it,  he  objecting  the  incumbrance,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  «iusquet-bullet  still  remaining  in  his  shoulder,  which^  to  him,  made 
the  least  wei^t  unsupportable. 

The  king's  design  was  to  be^^n  the  combate  by  the  peep  of  day  ;  but 
so  thick  and  dark  a  mist  arose^  that  it  confined  the  eye  to  a  small  dis- 
tance, and  rendered  any  enterprise  not  only  difficult,  but  dangerous  $ 
wherefore  the  king  was  constrained  to  expect  till  the  sun  had  chaced  it 
Away,  which,  till  then,  had  deprived  him  of  all  sight  of  the  enemy. 
The  interim,  according  to  his  custom,  he  employed  in  his  devotions, 
And  in  making  the  round  of  his  army,  to  mark  the  disposition  and 
<^untenance  of  hi|  soldiers,  and  encourage  them  to  fight  manfully. 
Coming  to  the  quarter  of  the  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  he  put  them  in 
battle  array ;  and,  with  a  voii^e  and  oountenauce  aUke  chearful,  he 
thus  bespoke  them ; 

*  My  friends  and  camerades\  this  is  the  day  that  invites  you  to  de^- 
BU)Qstrate  what  you  are;  shew  yourselves  iren  of  valour,  keep  youir 

•  CMMfidM  U,  is  E&glkh,  Chai^bw^BUoiri. 
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ranks,  and  fight  courageously  for  yourselves  and  your  king.  If  tfaii 
day  the  bravery  of  your  spirits  shine  forth,  you  shall  find  the  heavenly 
benediction  perched  on  the  points  of  your  swords,  honour,  and  a  recom* 
pence  of  your  valour :  On  the  contrary,  if  you  turn  back,  and  basely 
and  foolishly  commit  the  armed  band  to  the  protection  of  the  unarmed 
foot,  you  shall  find  infamy,  my  disgrace,  and  your  own  ruin  ;  and  I 
protest  to  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  not  the  least  piece  of  you,  or 
of  your  bones,  shall  return  again  into  Swedeland/ 

This  exhortation,  delivered  in  a  hi^  and  piercing  tone,  won  horn 
^he  Swedes  and  Finlanders  only  these  general  acclamations :.  *  That  they 
would  approve  themselves  men  of  honour ;  that  they  had  lives  only 
for  him,  which  they  were  ambitious  to  preserve  in  the  obtaining  of 
victory  and  his  good  graces/ 

The  Swedes  being  placed  in  rank  and  file,  the  king  eml>attles  the 
Alman  rcgi|nentS|  and  thus,  in  few  words,  exhorts  them  : 

'My  friends,  ofiicers,  and  soldiers,  I  conjure  you,  by  your  love  to 
^eaven  and  me,  this  day  to  manifest  whose  you  are :  you  shall  fight 
not  only  under  me,  but  with  me  ;  my  blood  and  life  shall  mark  you 
out  the  way  to  honour ;  break  not  your  ranks,  but  second  me  with 
courage :  If  you  perform  this,  victory  is  ours  with  all  her  glories,  you 
and  your  posterity  shall  enjoy  it ;  if  you  ^ve  back,  your  lives  and 
liberties  have  ope  period/ 

This  speech  was  answered  with  an  universal  shout,  and  vows  reci- 
procal :  •  That  they  would  make  it  appear  they  knew  the  way  to  victory 
^,  or  to  death  :  That  the  king  should  receive  all  satisfaction  in  their  scr* 
vice,  and  t))e  enemy  should  acknowledge  he  had  to  do  with  men  of 
Bonour/ 

Walstein  and  his  principal  ofiicers  discovered  quickly,  by  his  scouts, 
the  resolution  of  the  king,  and  the  countenance  of  his,  and  thereupon 
grounded  this  resolution,  ^That  they  must  needs  come  to  blows/ 
vValstein  was  infinitely  desirous  to  avoid  the  comhate ;  but  be  was 
>visely  admonished,  by  some  about  him,  that  every  step  his  men  made 
in  a  retreat  would  take  from  their  courage,  and  give  it  to  the  enemy, 
and  bring  upon  his  army  a  panick  fear  and  an  utter  confusion.  He 
spent  that  whole  night  in  digging  and  intrenching,  in  embattling  bis 
army,  and  planting  his  artillery  in  divers  places  advanti^eous,  the 
better  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  enemy.  Pappenheim  was  sent  for 
back  in  post-haste,  who  was  gone  to  Hall,  being  very  desirous  to  invest 
it,  not  believing  that  the  king  would  give  or  accept  of  battle,  before  the 
forces  of  Saxony  were  arrived.  In  the  mean  time,  the  utmost  en- 
deavours of  Walstein  were  not  wanting  to  hearten  his  men  ;  and  he  laid 
bcforethcni  honour,  reward,  their  advantages,  their  forces,  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  which  God,  theCatholick  chnrcb^  the  Emperor,  and  the 
lirhole  einpirc  justified  agoiinst  th(i  violence  and  usurpation  of  a  stranj^r : 
And  all  this,  and  more,  he  uttered  in  his  litter,  which  his  gout  woujd 
not  permit  him  to  forsake.  ,  * 

This  was  subject  f.o  divert  interpretations;    some  believing,  tliaf 
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indeed  he  felt  some  symptoms  of  that  sickness  veiy  familiar  to  him  ; 
others  maintained  this  posture  to  have  no  good  grace  on  a  day  of  bat- 
tle, and  judged,  that  Walstdn  was  very  willing  to  pieserve  himself  safe 
and  sound,  that  he  might  hereafter  serve  his  master  and  his  party : 
Otbcra  avened  he  was  much  indebted  to  his  gout,  which  did  warrant 
his  retreat  without  his  reproach^  necessity  commanding  the  stoutest 
courage  to  yield  to  such  an  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  being  ready  at  all  points,  and  his  army 
embattled,  he  would  take  no  refection,  because  he  would  be  an  example 
to  hb  men,  and  lose  no  time.  Being  placed  in  the  head  of  Steinsbock's 
regiment,  be  thus  spoke  with  a  voice  audible :  *  Now,  now  is  the  time, 
comrades,  we  must  go  on  undaunted ;  let  us  charge,  let  us  charge  in 
the  name  of  God  ;  Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,  aid  me  in  fighting  this  day,  and 
fiifour  my  right.* 

Tliese  words  were  no  sooner  pronounced,  but  he  gave  spurs  to  his 
hone,  and,  with  his  head  inclined,  gave  a  charge  to  a  blftttalion  of 
twenty-four  companies  of  cuirassiers,  which  were  esteemed  the  flower  of 
the  Imperial  army.  Two  Swedish  regiments  had  order  to  second  him. 
The  artillery  of  the  king  was  advanced,  and  five  cannon-shot  discharged 
upon  the  enemy,  who  answered  them  with  two  hundred,  which  went  off 
with  a  horrid  noise,  and  lightning,  but  with  small  loss  to  the  Swedes, 
the  cannoneers  of  Walstein  not  having  well  taken  their  aim.  But  the 
first  shock  was  fatal  to  the  king,  and  all  the  army ;,  for  though  the 
squadrons,  led  by  so  brave  a  chief,  with  an  unheard  of  resolution,  gave 
on,  like  thunder,  on  the  enemy,  and  made  him  recoil ;  yet  one  shot, 
£rom  a  pistol,  gave  him  new  courage,  which  pierced  the  king's  arm,  and 
broke  the  bone.  When  those,  next  the  king,  saw  him  bleed,  they  were 
amaied,  and  cried  out '  The  king  is  wounded/  Which  words  the  king  . 
heard  with  much  distaste  and  repining,  fearing  it  would  ai>ate  the 
valour  of  his  men  ;  wherefore,  dissembling  his  grief,  with  a  joyful  and 
undaunted  look,  he  sought  to  qualify  the  ^ar  of  his  soldiers,  with  these 
masculine  words :  *  The  hurt  is  slight,  comrades,  take  courage,  let  us 
make  use  of  our  odds,  and  return  to  the  charge.'  The  commanders 
that  were  about  him,  with  hands  lifted  up,  earnestly  besought  him  to 
retire ;  but  the  apprehension  of  frighting  his  men,  and  his  ambition  to 
overcome,  prevailed. 

The  assault  being  re-begun  with  vigour  and  fervour,  and  the  king 
fighting  again  in  the  head  of  his  troops,  once  more  to  break  those  ranks, 
that  were  again  made  up,  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  grief  which  he  felt 
in  the  agitation  of  his  body,  enfeebled  much  his  spirits  and  voice,  which 
caused  him  to  whisper  these  worsts  in  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Saxon 
Lavenburgh  :  *  Convey  me  hence,  for  I  am  dangevously  wounded/  He 
had  scarcely  ended  his  speech,  and  turned  head  to  retire,  when  a  cuiras- 
sier, marking  this  retreat,  advanced,  upon  the  gallop,  from  the  bat* 
tslion  of  the  enemy,  and  discharged  his  carabine  full  in  the  shoulder  of 
the  king,  with  this  insulting  speech :  ^  And  art  thou  there  then  f  Long  it  is 
that  I  have  sought  thee/  Some  imagined,  that  it  was  Pappenhcim  that 
^ve  the  blow,  by  reason  he  had  often  vaunted,  that  an  ancient  predicr 
tion  was  found  amongst  the  records  of  his  fiimily,  that  a  stranger  king 
pbould  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Pappenheim,  with  divers  scars  in  hb  body, 
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and  mpunted  on  %  white  bone.  And,  for  this  caute,  (having  many 
scan  in  hla  face,  and  divers  other  parts  of  his  body  stitched  up)  he  re* 
fleeted  on  himself,  and  believed  the  prophecy  should  be  accomplished 
by  his  hand.  But  this  needs  no  other  confutation,  than  the  absence  of 
Pappenheim»  and  the  time  when  the  king  received  his  hurt^  which  was 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  assault,  before  Pappenheim  could  make 
one  of  the  adverse  party«  I  may  add,  that  the  discretion  of  this  worthy 
count  would  not  have  suiered  him  to  run  into  an  error  so  uncivil,  as  to 
speak  so  undecently  to  a  prince  of  that  eminency. 

When  the  king  had  leceived  this  mortal  wound,  which  pierced  him 
tiirough  and  through,  he  fdi  from  his  horse,  and  gave  up  the  ghost, 
with  nothing  but '  My  God'  in  bis  mouth*  He  that  made  this  accursed 
ahot  was.  beaten  down  with  astotm  of  harquebusado's,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  indignation  of  the  Swedes.  But,  while  the  groom  of  the  kingfs 
chamber,  and  divers  others,  lighted  to  raise  the  body,  the  charge  began 
again,  more  furiously  than  ever ;  the  enemy  having  taken  notice  of  this 
blow,  and  concluding  that  dll  was  now  finished,  and  that  he  should  have 
Swedes  good  cheap.  .  This  hindered  the  king's  servants  from  bearing 
of  his  body»  and  summoned  every  man  to  regain  the  stirrup,  and  with* 
stand  Ae  foe;  so  that  the  king  could  not  be  defended  from  receiving 
another  pistol-shot  in  the  head,  and  being  twice  run  through  with  a 
sword.  The  Imperialists  fearing  him,  even  after  death,  and  cowardly 
suspecting  his  speedy  resurrection :  The  poor  groom  of  his  chamber 
never  forwok  him,  but  breathed  his  last  upon  his  mastei^s  carcase,  after 
the  receipt  of  an  infini^  of  wounds. 

But  neither  the  kin^s  death,  nor  the  great  odds  that  the  enemy  had, 
being  strongly  intrenched  in  diveis  places,  could  let  the  Swedes,  madded 
with  their  inestimable  loss,  from  assaulting  the  Imperialbts  with  an  un» 
speakable  fuiy ;  insomuch  that  they  compelled  the  battalion  of  cuiras- 
siers, which  made  the  left  wii^  to  retire  into  their  trenches,  whom  they 
dislodged  about  noon,  and  gained  seven  of  their  cannon,  together  with 
many. coloun  and  cornets. 

lietttenantFColonel  Relinguen  received  command  to  advance,  and, 
with  three  hundred  horse,  to  charge  four  regiments  of  crabbats,  com- 
manded by  IsoUni,  which  made  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  ;  which 
he  performed  with  so  much  bravery  and  courage,  that  he  twice  pierced 
through  them,  and  brought  back  three  standard,  leaving  behind  one  of 
liis  own.  All  his  officers  were  wounded,  and  he  himself,  in  the  second 
onset,  had  his  arm  shot  through  with  a  pistol-bullet,  which  forced  him 
to  retire.  Isolani,  General  of  the  CFabbats,  lost  his  life,  with  a  great 
.  number  of  his  men.  Eighteen  of  his  companies  chained  some  German 
laments  that  guarded  the  baggage;  but  they  were  stoutly  opposed, 
the  combate  fierce,  the  assaults  reiterated,  the  earth  died  crimson,  and 
burdened  with  caroases  ;  the  Crabbats  driven  back,  though  not  with- 
out some  disorder  of  the  German  hon^  recoiled  amongst  the  carts ; 
but  this  disadvantage  the  enemy  could  not  espy,  by  reason  of  a  thick 
cloud  which  then  arose,  and  gave  the  Germans  opportunity  to  rank 
themselves. 

The  Imperial  commandersi  Galas,  Merode,  and  Holok,  longing  to 
recover  their  seat,  and  CBomm  lost,  took  selected  bands,  fired  the  four 
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cornen  of  Lutsen,  to  blind  the  Swecfes^  and  keep  &em  from  pierciag 
that  side  to  the  succour  of  their  friends.  This  essay  was  followed  by 
iuccess,  the  trench  forced  by  the  Imperialists,  the  seven  pieces  of  eanooa 
lost  regained,  and  some  Swedish  regiments  disordered. 

Hie  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxon  Weimar,  seeing  the  confusion  of  his  men, 
and  being  advertised,  by  Kniphau8en,of  die  lungfs  death,  was  extremely 
incensed,  and,  protesting  he  had  not  so  base  a  wish  as  lo  survive  him,  he 
ran,  with  his  hei|d  couched,  on  the  enemy,  seconded  by  the  foments  of 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt  and  Count  Lowenstein*  Then  the  fight  becaiae  . 
obstinate,  on  both  sides,  the  charges  redoubled,  the  carcases  piled  up^ 
the  pikes  broken,  and  the  difference  came  to  be  decided  by  dint  of 
sword.  The  eye  of  man,  nor  that  greater  of  the  world,  ever  bdield  a 
joust  more  furious.  The  Imperialists  strove  to  hold,  their  advantage 
recovered,  and  the  Swedes  to  dispossess  them  of  it  The  Duke  Betnatd 
did  wonders  that  day  ;  thrice,  like  lightning,  shot  he  trough  the  forces 
of  the^enemy,  nor  could  a  wound,  received  on  the  left  ann,  cause  him 
to  leave  the  field,  before  he  had  constrained  the  enemy  to  abandon  the 
cannon  and  his  post. 

The  winning  of  this  opened  him  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  another; 
for  this  valiant  prince  pressed  the  Imperialists  so  hanl,  that  he  again 
disranked  them,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  another  post,  ifuaided  with 
thirteen  cannon.  His  dexterity  in  the  drilling  of  his  men,  %i  the  opeiH 
iog  and  shutting  of  his  ranks,  was  such,  that  they,  receivedflittle  or  no 
hurt  from  the  enem/s  cannon.  The  duke,  undaunted,  pierced  through 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  displaced  the  enemy,  and  inade  himself  master 
likewise  of  this  place,  and  of  the  cannon,  and  drove  the  enemy  to 
a  confused  retreat.  The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  Swedes,  well 
blooded,  made  good  use  of  their  advantage,  and  the  disorder  of  their 
foes,  passing  over  their  bellies,  killing  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
stopping  their  ears  against  all  motives  for  quarter. 

llie  duke,  posKssed  of  this  place,  and  master  of  tho  field,  between 
two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  there  was  but  one  post  to 
force,  seated  by  a  windmill,  and  guarded  by  three  Imj^al  regnaents, 
endeavoured  to  remove  them,  sending,  in  the  meaittime,  sundiy 
squadrons  to  chace  the  fugitives.  But  then  the  fight  giew  more  cruel 
than  ever ;  for  Pappenheim  was  returned  from  Hdl,  atid  came  upon 
the  gallop  with  certain  fresh  regiments.  His  reputation,  and  his  encoa- 
ragement,  gave  new  spirits  to  the  runaways,  and  called  them  to  the  com* 
bate.  The  duke,  having  notice  of  this,  quits  this  places  new-ranks  and 
encourages  his  men,  and  gives  Pappenheim  a  meeting  in  the  midway. 
All  the  charges  past  were  nothing,  in  respect  of  these  latter ;  Pappen- 
heim employed  his  utmost  cunning  and  diligence,  and  i^ewed  himself,  in 
all  places,  in  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  embolden  them.  On  tha  other 
side,  the  Duke  Bernard  fixed  a  resolution  either  to  die  or  overcome : 
and  the  Swedes  and  Fmlanders,  inra^  for  the  death  of  their  king, 
tbu^t  like  lions,  and  desperat jly  ran  upon  the  enemy.  The  artilleiy 
advanced,  and  began  to  thunder,  and  to  enter  divers  battalions,  and  to 
make  legii  and  arms  to  fiy  from  one  place  to  another.  The  4maller  shot 
was  also  so  violent,  that  th<s  squadrons  encountered  in  the  palpable 
darkness,  caused  by  the  smoke,  without  knowledge  of  their  paitiei. 
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This  furious  lAock  continued  two  hours,  with  equal  loss  to  bothi 
victory  opening  her  arms  to  embrace  now  one  side,  then  another.  Galas* 
Merode,  and  Holok  were  wounded  to  death,  and  a  cannon-shot  cut  off 
Pappenheim  by  the  middle. 

His  death,  and  the  loss  of  divers  other  commanders,  staggered  the 
Imperialists,  as  much  as  that  of  the  King's  incensed  the  Swedes.  Then 
the  enemy  (upon  the  receipt  of  a  new  salute  from  twenty-four  cannon« 
which  pierced  their  thickest  troops)  began  to  fly,  and  the  Swedes  pressed 
and  pursued  them  &r  within  night,  which  favoured  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives,  and  hindered  the  Swedes  from  ranging  further  in  the  chacc. 
Indeed  they  were  so  tired,  that  they  had  neither  breath  nor  force  further 
to  follow  them*  The  Imperialists,  giving  fire  to  their  camp,  and  part 
of  their  baggage,  took'  some  the  way  of  Leipsick,  others  that  of  Leut- 
nerits,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  whither  it  was  thought 
Walstein  was  gone,  having  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  battle,  to  find  a  safe 
place  of  retreat,  and  to  gather  together  his  dispersed  troops. 

The  Swedes  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  most 
of  his  baggage,  of  one  and  twenty  exquisite  cannon,  besides  inferior 
ones,  and  a  multitude  of  standards  and  cornets.  Upon  the  mustering 
of  their  army,  they  found  wanting  (over  and  above  the  incomparable 
and  irreparable  loss  of  their  king)  the  Major  General  I^slet,  and  other 
coloneh^  and  ofiicers.  A  Prince  of  Anhalt,  a  Count  of  Nilis,  the 
Colonels  Brandestein,  Wildenstein,  Relinguen,  and  Winchell,  received 
that  day  deep  and  honourable  wounds.  The  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
also  was  hurt,  to  whose  valour  and  conduct  the  Swedish  party  (after 
God)  owes  the  glory  of  that  day,  more  bloody  by  far,  than  that  which 
was  fought  the  year  past  in  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Leipsick.  The 
Dttke  Ernest  of  Weimax  also  insinuated  himself  into  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  by  his  courage  and  leading  that  day.  The  regiments  of  these  two 
princes,  and  those  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  of  the  Count  of  Lewesteio, 
of  Colonel  Brandestein,  and  the  two  Swedish  colonels,  simamed  the 
Blue,  and  the  Yellow,  bore  the  brunt  of  that  day.  The  Swedes  k)6t 
between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  remaining  on  the  place,  and  two  thirds  of  their  army 
ruined  and  dispersed,  besides  the  death  or  mortal  wounds  of  divers  of 
their  reoiarkable  commanders,  as  Galas,  Merode,  Holok,  Piccolomini, 
Isolaai,  and  divers  others.  Pappenheim,  above  all  the  re^t,  was 
bewailed  by  his  party,  and  not  without  just  cause;  his  courage,  his 
conduct,  his  vigilance  and  experience,  having  conspired  to  rank  him  in 
the  soldiers  esteem  amongst  the  bravest  generals  of  these  times. 

But  this  glorious  victory  of  the  Swedish  army  suffered  an  eclipse,  by 
the  death  of  that  truly  great  kingf  who  was  the  soul  of  his  friends,  and 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  his  enemies,  His  body  could  not  be  found 
till  the  next  day,  when,  after  a  curious  search,  it  was  discovered  among 
the  dead  heaps  rifled,  and  half  naked,  and  so  disfigured  with  blood  and 
dirt,  that  he  could  hardly  be  known.  This,  at  once  so  doleful  and 
glorious  a  spectacle  of  the  end  of  so  great  a  monarcb>  wprked  so  strongly 
and  effectually  on  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  that,  with  tears  and  lamenta* 
tions  for  a  loss  so  irreparable,  they  made  an  unanimous  vow,  upon  the 
place,  to  revenge  (lis  death,  and  m^^  him  reviy^  in  the  rigorous  pufsvit 
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of  his  dengnsy  which  he  had  so  often  conjured  them  to  continue,  espe- 
cially a  little  before  this  battle,  when  he  seemed  to  presage  his  end, 
touching  which  he  discoursed  often  and  seriously  with  jnany  of  his 
Suniliars.  Amongst  other  passages,  the  King  marking  the  multitude  of 
people  that  flocked  about  him  at  his  entry  into  Naumburg,  three  days 
before  the  battle,  and  hearing  their  shouts  of  joy,  and  this  genenil 
acclamation.  Long  live  the  King,  as  if  now  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
since  he  was  present,  he  made  to  the  standers-by  this  short  but  memora- 
ble speech :  ^  Our  affairs  answer  our  desires,  but  I  doubt  God  will 
punish  me  for  the  folly  of  the  people,  who  attribute  too  much  to  me, 
and  esteem  me,  as  it  were,  their  God,  and  therefore  he  will  make  them 
shortly  see  I  am  but  a  man.  He  be  my  witness,  it  is  a  thing  distasteful 
to  me.  Whatever  befall  me,  I  shall  receive  it  as  proceeding  from  his 
divine  will :  In  this  only  I  rest  fully  satisfied,  that  he  will  not  leave  this 
great  enterprise  of  mine  imperfect/ 

The  seventeenth-  of  November,  immediately  following  the  day  of 
battle,  and  the  King's  death,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  retired  to 
Weissenfels,  to  take  a  general  review  of  his  army,  and  to  give  rest  and 
breath  to  his  over-wearied  troops.  By  the  review  of  his  regiments,  it 
appeared  that  his  armj^was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  strong. 
The  Duke  imparted  his  present  estate,  and  aN  other  necessary  particu- 
lars, to  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  urged  the  elector  to  an  uniting  of 
their  forces,  to  the  end  they  might  follow  close  their  design,  and  pursue 
Walstein  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Austria.  After  this,  all  the  army,  as 
well  Swedish  as  German,  agreed  in  the  election  of  Duke  Bernard  for 
their  general,  and  took  a  new  oath  faithfully  to  serve  him,  who  had 
deserved  so  well  of  the  Swedish  party  by  so  many  benefits,  by  his 
vigilancy,  his  conduct,  and  the  greatness  of  his  fame  in  war;  but,  above 
all,  by  his  resolution  and  incomparable  valour,  of  which  he  made  so 
opportune  and  clear  a  demonstration  on  that  bloody  day  of  battle. 
Tlie  chancellor  Oxesteme,  who  lay  then  about  Francfort,  was  sent  for 
in  all  haste  to  manage  the  afifairs  of  the  chancery  royal,  removed  to 
Erfurt;  but  chiefly,  to  serve  and  counsel  the  desolate  and  disconsolate 
queen,  environed  with  griefs  and  crosses  inexpressible,  yet  but  equal  io 
tiie  greatness  of  her  loss.  The  said  chancellor,  and  the  Chevalier 
Rache,  served  happily  to  rectify  sundry  disorders,  and  to  raise  tlie 
spirits  of  such  as  were  dejected ;  but  principally,  to  stop  the  flood  of 
tears  flowing  from  the  eyes  of  this  most  virtuous  princess,  and  to  replant 
in  her  mind  generous  and  masculine  resolutions. 

De  laGorde  was  sent  for  in  post-haste,  who  was  embarked  in  Swede- 
land  with  certain  regiments  of  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  to  bring  a  supply 
to  the  camp  royal,  and  reinforce  it,  the  dead  king  being  anchored  in  this 
maxim,  to  make  continual  levies  (notwithstanding  the  number  of  his 
armies)  that  so  he  might  have  men  at  will  to  fill  up  those  empty  com- 
panies, which  the  sword,  mortality,  and  many  other  military  miseries 
might  unhappily  depopulate. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  this  mighty  prince,  the  astonish- 
ment and  fright  of  the  enemy  was  such,  that  he  basely  fonook  divers 
strong  and  impr^nable  places  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  Amongst 
o^ers  the  city  of  Leipsick  was  forsaken,  and  the  castle  razed  to  the 
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groiaDd ;  ChcmDits  was  taken,  Zwickaw  invested  and  feroedt  tiie  Dake 
Bernard  following  close  his  good  fortune,  and  makii^  good  use  of  the 
enemyls  amazement.  To  this  he  was  animated  the  more,  by  the  fixed 
decree  of  the  confederate  princes,  to  make  all  &st,  and  more  and  more  to 
knit  a  firm  union  with  the  Swedes,  that  so  both  of  them  jointly  might 
execute  and  fulfil  the  intentions  and  exhortations  of  the  deceased 
king, 

Walstein  having  notice  betimes  of  his  men's  infortunity,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  Swedes,  recovered  Leipsick  that  night,  and  before  day 
took  the  way  of  Leutmeritz,  where  he  recollected  his  disbanded  men, 
and  added  to  them  six  fresh  regimaits  that  had  not  hfien  engaged  in  the 
battle.  After  the  often  sending  of  his  posts  to  all  parts,  at  length 
Altringer  had  order  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  join  half  his  army  to 
that  of  Walstein. 

Notwithstanding  the  so  miserable  defeat  of  the  Imperialists,  bonfires 
were  made  in  divers  parts  of  Bavaria,  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
Te  Deum  chanted  aloud  through  all  the  streets  of  Ingolsiadt  and 
Ratisbon.  But  these  vain  fires  and  triumphs  served  for  so  many 
trumpets,  to  sound  forth  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  departed  king ; 
since,  in  the  enem/s  own  judgment,  his  death  was  thought  sufficient  to 
counterpoise  the  dissipation  and  slaughter  of  so  puissant  an  army: 
And  indeed,  except  this  accursed  blow,  there  was  no  one  circumstance 
that  did  not  oblige  the  imperial  party  to  a  funeral  equipage*  Nothuig 
was  more  to  be  cuimired  than  the  moderation  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
which  expressed  no  joy  in  triumph  or  exultation.  They  contented 
themselves  with  the  discharging  of  a  few  ordnance,  to  make  the  silly 
people  believe  they  had  the  l^ter  of  the  day.  Some  judged  this 
modest  behaviour  to  proceed  from  sensible  losses,  sufiered  in  the  battle, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Swedish  forces,  and  the  difficulty  to  set 
on  foot  again  an  army  of  that  vastness.  Others  deemed  it  to  proceed 
from  the  dispersed  rumour  of  the  Emperoi^s  death,  which  they  thought 
countervailed  that  of  the  King,  and  cast  the  imperial  court  into  an 
irrecoverable  dejection. 

The  failing  of  the  Saxon  to  appear  in  the  field  on  the  day  of  battle, 
when  his  aid  concerned  his  own  honour  and  the  King's  good,  was 
attributed  to  the  like  sad  accident,  a  rumour  being  divulged,  not  only 
of  the  duke's  death,  but  the  manner  of  it,  to  wit,  sudden  apoplexy : 
But  these  false  bruits,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  were  contradicted, 
by  assured  news,  that  both  the  princes  were  living. 

That  the  Saxon  was  not  dead,  he  gave  good  proofs,  resolving  to  take 
occasion  by  the  lock  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  his  cities,  and  depopulation 
of  his  country,  and  to  hinder  the  imperialists  from  .sending  into  his 
dominions  any  more  incendiaries. 

The  continuance  of  the  Emperoi^s  life  was  fiurourable  to  his  party; 
the  very  name  and  splendor  ot  majesty  being  of  virtue  to  animate  and 
retain  divers  spirits  in  devotion  and  obedience  to  the  Austrian  line, 
which  else,  perhaps,  mi^t  have  followed  the  chariot  of  the  victorious 
triumpher. 

But,  whilst  the  foolish  people  spread  abroad,  either  by  design,  or 
credulity,  the  death  of  these  two  princes,  there  came  too  assuied  news 
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from  Nayenoe  of  the  King  of  Bohemia's  deatii.  When  this  unfortunate 
prince  was  ready  to  take  a  new  possession  of  his  country,  and  the  con- 
ditions drawn  up  between  him,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  governor 
of  Frankendale,  he  was  surprised  in  Nayence  with  a  contagious  disease* 
presently  after  his  return  from  Deux-Ponts,  where  he  had  visited  a 
prince  of  his  alliance.  The  care  and  sufficiency  of  the  physician  was 
so  great,  that  he  quickly  expelled  the  pestiltot  quality,  and  set  him,  in 
all  appearance,  free  from  danger ;  but  the  great  calamities,  dirou^ 
which  he  had  passed,  had  much  estranged  his  constitution  from  its 
first  purity,  and  quite  altered  his  colour  and  complexion.  When  he 
thought  to  quit  his  tedious  bed,  and  take  possession  of  Frankendale,  it 
unfortunately  happened,  that  the  King  of  Sweden's  death  came  to  his 
ear,  wh;ch  wrought  so  on  his  mind  and  body,  that  his  disease  was 
af^vated,  and  his  death  ensued  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November* 
His  death  was  much  deplored  by  those  of  his  blood,  by  his  servants 
and  subjects  ;  yet  did  their  grief  receive  an  allay  by  his  devotion,  and 
his  last  words  full  of  fkith  and  piety. 

The  life  of  this  prince  was  a  mere  medley,  and  like  a  picture  with 
many  fiaces.  His  entry  into  the  electorate  was  glorious,  his  banning 
happy,  his  virtues  eminent,  and  courted  he  was  by  the  whole  empire* 
His  alliance  and  friends  within  and  without  Germany,  the  considera- 
tion of  his  house,  of  his  dominions,  and  the  great  body  that  depended 
on  his  direction,  were  the  cause  of  his  election  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia ; 
which  was  fatal  to  him,  and  all  Germany,  which  felt  the  sad  accidents 
that  attended  this  comet,  and  was  forthwith  invaded  by  an  universal 
war  in  her  heart,  and  all  her  quarters,  .which  hath  never  since  forsook 
her,  having  engaged  all  the  imperial  states  and  provinces,  every  one 
whereof  to  this  day  carries  her  marks.  And  though  this  prince  hath 
sought  all  means  of  reconciliation,  hoping  that  way  to  quench  this 
wild-fire ;  yet  hath  he  from  time  to  time  found  such  fatal  oppositions, 
and  such  an  ingrafted  malice  in  the  incensed  party,  that  all  the  motives, 
propositions,  and  intercessions  of  great  kings  have  hitherto  been 
unprofitable;  and  this  good  prince  hath  been  constrained  to  live  an 
exile  from  his  country.  At  length,  when  a  most  pleasing  prospect  laid 
at  once  open  to  his  view  the  frontiers  of  his  country,  and  the  end  of  his 
afllittions,  a  sudde^  death  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  and  the  fruition  of 
so  delightful  an  object. 

The  calamity  of  this  prince  hath  given  occasion  to  many  licentious 
tongues  and  pens  to  declaim  against  him,  and  unjustly  to  judge  of  his^ 
cause  by  the  sad  event.  Those,  that  were  of  his  more  inward  ac- 
quaintance, avow,  that  he  was  unfortunate  beyond  defect,  and  that  the 
most  magnanimous  and' heroick  soul  could  bear  afflictions  with  no 
greater  moderation  and  patience,  than  he  did.  If  many  of  his  virtues 
have  been  clouded  and  obscured  by  his  infelicity,  yet  there  are  more 
which  his  darker  fortune  could  not  hinder  from  shining  forth,  and 
striking  envy  blind.  His  great  family,  his  extraction,  his  allies  and 
confederates,  and  his  princely  virtues,  methinks,  should  have  contained, 
within  the  bounds  of  honour  and  truth,  certain  mercenary,  satyrick 
spirits,  who  have  common  places  of  praises,  and  invectives,  which  they 
draw  forth  to  exalt  or  depress  whom  they  please,  and  maintain  their 
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looser  vein  at  the  cost  of  princes,  and  play  upon  their  personsi  qualities, 
and  estates,  whom  the  greatness  of  their  births  should  privilege  ffom 
such  contumelies.  Wc  owe  honour  and  respect  to  princes,  of  what 
party  soever ;  whether  they  -  be  friends,  enemies,  or  neuters :  And  I 
thought  this  short  apology  due  to  ray  so  much  deplored  subject,  whom 
his  miseries  rendered  to  some  contemptible,  though,  by  others,  he  was 
truly  honoured,  in  the  midst  of  his  disgraces  and  afflictions,  llie 
King  of  Sweden  gav*e  many  brave  testimonies  of  him,  being  forced 
oftentimes  to  give  him  a  stop  in  the  career  of  honour,  lest  courage 
should  engage  him  too  far,  exhorting  him  to  preserve  his  life,  the  good 
oi  his  country,  and  the  publick  cause. 

All  the  comfort  of  his  subjects  is  contained  in  that  generous  unpa- 
ralleled princess,  and  in  her  fair  line,  and  numerous  issue,  which  pro- 
miseth  them  one  day  an  in  tire  liberty,  and  the  re-establish  roent  and 
subsistence  of  a  house  so  many  ways  considerable,  as  being  one  of  the 
first,  and  most  ancient  of  Europe. 

The  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  pardon  this  digression  of  the  soldier, 
who  held  himself  obliged  to  speak  for  a  prince,  who  had  been  a  long 
time  the  common  butt  of  all  afflictions  and  insultations.  That  which 
hath  made  him  the  more  bold,  and  earnest  in  his  defence,  is  the  near 
alliance  of  this  prince  to  mighty  monarchs.  1  shut  up  all,  concerning 
this  point,  in  this  assertion,  that  all  princes  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  honour  of  their  equals,  and  should  all  join  to  place  their  crowns 
and  purple  above  the  reach  of  envy. 

The  death  of  these  two  kings  was  sufficient  to  make  the  Germans 
approve  of  the  calculation,  and  prognosticks  of  their  great  astrologer  . 
Herlicius,  who  had  noted  this  roon£  of  November  as  fatal  to  great 
princes  and  commanders,  and  foretold  by  the  aspects,  and  fiery  con- 
stellations, the  tragical  encounters  of  these  two  great  armies,  and  the 
death  of  such  eminent  persons,  as  may  well  compose  the  greatest  part 
of  the  history  of  our  time. 

The  Swedes  were  even  wedded  to  sorrow  for  the  death  of  their  Kingr 
vowing  they  would  more  willingly  have  suffered  the  loss  of  many  bat- 
tles than  that  of  him,  if  it  had  lain  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  the  ar- 
rests of  heaven,  and  the  fatal  laws  of  the  eternal  Providence,  whichy 
with  a  diamantine  point,  marks  all  things,  and  gives  them  a  character, 
which  never  can  be  changed,  or  defaced. 

Indeed  all  the  days  of  this  month  of  November  were  at  strife  for  su- 
pcriority  in  evil,  but  the  sixteejith  overcame,  to  which  all  stories  shall 
give  a  brand,  in  that  it  gave  so  strange  an  alteration  to  the  face  of 
Christendom.  The  battle  fought  on  that  day  is  ennobled  by  many 
memorable  accidents,  which  exalt  it  above  those  of  former  ages* 
Amongst  others,  are  remarkable  the  small  number  of  the  victors,  and 
the  multitude  of  the  vanquished ;  the  violent  and  furious  charges,  the 
durance  of  the  fight,  the  doubtful  event  of  the  combate,  when  victory 
(as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  Janus)  had  two.  faces,  and  looked 
two  ways ;  the  piles  of  the  dead,  the  loss  of  eminent  commanders,  and 
the  different  effect  which  one  and  the  same  cause  wrought  in  both 
parties,  the  King's  death  kindling  indignation  and  desire  of  revenge  in 
the  bosoiia  of  the  Swed^;  and  Uic  death  of  Pappenheiro,  and  other 
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great  oommaDders,  begetting  an  astonisbtnent  in  tbe  bcrarts  and  looks  of 
the  Imperialists.  And  we  may  well  affirm,  that,  amongist  all  tbe  ao 
cidents  of  tbat  saddest  of  days,  this  particular  hath  been  most  remark- 
able: thaty  the  Swedes  having  lost  their  King  in  tbe  first  shock,  this  un* 
paralleled  iniscbance  served  rather  to  confirm,  than  shake  their  cou* 
rage,  and  was  one  of  the  most  apparent  causes  of  tbe  victory. 

This  also  raised  as  high  as  heaven  the  King's  renown,  that  in  bis  fiill 
be  crushed  in  pieces  so  vast  a  body;  and  tbe  hearts  of  his  men  were 
80  inflamed  with  this  bb  disaster,  that,  after  his  death,  they  made  tha 
palm  and  the  lawrel  to  spring  out  of  bis  blood.  Nor  was  tbe  life  of 
this  prince  less  famous  than  bis  death. 

His  youth  was  exercised  in  great  afiairs,  which  hardened  bis  body 
to  endure  travel,  and  armed  his  mind  against  all  sinister  accidents,  and 
infused  into  him  a  courage,  which  might  easily  be  provoked,  never  sub- 
dued. The  entry  of  his  reign  (which  was  tbe  eleventh  of  this  age,  and 
the  seventeenth  of  bis)  was  thorny  and  salebrous.  At  one  and  the 
same  time,  he  was  confronted  by  the  Danes,  the  Polonians,  and  the 
Muscovites,  who  on  all  sides  assaulted  him :  and,  though  their  mo- 
tives to  war  were  divers,  yet  all  their  intentions,  like  so  many  lines*, 
met  in  this  center,  to  ruin  tbe  Swede.  Sometimes  he  shewed  himself 
on  the  frontiers  of  Denmark,  sometimes  on  those  of  Muscovy,  some- 
times again  on  those  of  Livonia,  and  all  with  that  promptness  and  ce- 
lerity, that  his  enemies  believed  bis  body  to  be  ubiquitaxy.  And  his 
troubles  were  increased  by  the  corruption  of  many  of  bis  subjects  to  a 
base  revolt.  But  his  valour,  bis  dexterity,  and  the  continual  travel  of 
his  body  and  mind  were  such,  tbat  he  passed  through  these,  and  greater 
impediments  without  stop,  or  diminution  of  his  fame.  His  composi- 
tion with  tbe  Danes  and  Muscovites  was  honourable,  and  to  bis  ad- 
vantage. The  quarrel  between  him  and  tbe  Polonian  was  not  about 
any  small  petty  territory,  but  the  crown  and  scepter  itself,  and  there- 
fore  hardly  to  be  decided. 

The  prowess  and  agility  of  this  king  were  such,  that  tbe  Polonians 
saw  him  in  all  parts,  like  another  Hannibal,  before  their  g^tes ;  and,' 
after  many  great  losses  received  in  Livonia,  and  Prussia,  they  took 
counsel  of  tbe  pillow,  and,  to  preserve  the  remainder  of  those  coun* 
tries  unviolated,  concluded  to  come  to  a  treaty,  on  which  attended  a 
truce,  which  from  their  souls  they  wished  had  been  a  peace,  whereby 
their  repose  might  be  eternised.  Our  youthful  Mars  had  not  a  soul  so 
narrow,  as  to  be  contented  to  wear  only  the  lawrel  of  tbe  North.  More 
wreaths  were  prepared  for  him,  and  a  theatre  more  spacious  and  glo- 
rious. Posterity  will  hardly  believe,  that  what  this  prince  hath  done,  was 
by  a  man  feasible.  That  the  conquest  of  so  many  vast  provinces,  and 
the  ruin  of  so  many  armies,  was  tbe  work  only  of  two  years,  and  a  few 
months.  That  a  puissant  empire,  formidable  in  her  greatness,  in  her 
supports,  in  her  extension,  in  her  armies,  in  her  conquests,  and  sue* 
cess,  fortified  with  so  many  garisous,  who  hath  for  her  bounds  the 
ocean,  and  tbe  Alps,  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  be  forced  to  put  on 
the  yoke.  A  man  would  think  infinite  forces  were  required,  to  ma* 
aage  well  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  and  greatness. 
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i$»  thu  <^A£At  AKD  Famous 

The  petsonftl  qmAities  of  this  pritice  Wete  admtrtible.    Wk  tUtertmi 
hmvery  ConMsted  iA  a  sweet,  yet  majestical  aspect,  in  a  comely  statum. 
in  a  {[Piercing  eye,  iti  ^  commanding  voice,  in  an  aaility,  and  tmiversal 
applicatioR  to  all  such  as  might  hinder,  or  further  him.    But  the 
great  Resits,  tiiat  lodged  wilbin,  were  far  more  ilkistrious  ;  a  quick  spi- 
rit, a  solid  judgment,  an  incomparable  wisdom,  an  inexpressible  ecu- 
higc,  an  indefatigable  nature,  and  an  admirable  conduct,  which  were 
the  bappy  litstrlimeDts  of  all  his  Tictories,  and  the  embellishment  of  this 
yare  piece.    I  may  justly  add  his  incampments,  his  dbcipline,  his  fbre* 
bight,  his  dii«ction,  and  unequalled    iodastry.    Mor  was  his  readi- 
ness less  in  the  disposition  of  his  affairs,  in  the  government  of  his  men, 
and  hit  complying  with  their  several  humours,  which  made  him  a» 
well  lordof  ikearts  as  provinces  and  cities.    But,  above  all  the  test, 
Ilis  devotion  was  conspicttous,  and  his  frequent  pious  exercises,  whick 
received  no  interruption  by  his  most  serious  employments:  and  (ilrhich 
draweth  tiear  to  a  miracle)  h^  himself  projected  and  executed  all  things 
It  s«rfBced  not  htm  to  be  only  a  general,  but  he  would  also  be  a  cap- 
taliH  an  engineer,  a  ser^nt,  a  cannoneer,  a  common  soldier,  or  of 
any  military  calling.    The  most  dangerous  occurrences  dazzled  not 
his  judgment)  but  then  was  he  most  venturous,  when  his  valour  was 
Hibst  reqaired.    He  never  formed  a  military  project,  in  the  execution 
thereof  he  would   not  himself  make  one :  and   (which  bred  in  all 
amA«einent)  he  was  never  weary,  though  ever  busied,  as  if  action  had 
been  his  nourishment*    I  will  close  up  the  panegyrick  of  this  worthy 
%ith  this  affirmation,  that  in  him  all  imaginable  brave  parts  conspir^ 
iO  knake  htm  the  greatest,  and  most  able  captain  of  Christendom. 

There  was  nothing  in  him  the  least  way  blamcable,  but  his  choler, 
Itt  which  the  least  provocation  gave  fire ;  an  humour  fiimiliar  to  fiesy 
^itits  chased  with  continual  business,  which  often  falls  out  cross: 
but  he  had  a  corrective  ever  ready,  which  was  an  overflowing  courte^*, 
and  sweetness  to  him  natural,  which  stopped  and  repaired  the  breach 
1&  lU^r  had  made.  For  any  hasty  speech  he  would  give  satisfaction, 
not  only  to  men  of  eminency,  who  might  justly  be  offended,  but  to 
those  also  of  the  meanest  condition,  bom  to  suffer.  In  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  nature  so  apt  to  take  fire  at  the  least  distaste,  be  would 
often  say,  *  That  he  was  willing  oftentimes  to  bear  with  others  infirmi- 
ties, la  the  fiegm  of  some,  and  the  wine  of  others,  and  that  therefore 
i^ipi^caily  his  choler  deserved  some  suppon.*^  And,  to  say  tratii, 
this  passion  ma^  challenge  and  win  connivance  from  him,  who  shall 
duly  consider  his  working  spirit,  never  weakened,  though  ever  bended ; 
as  also  his  extraordinary  virtues,  and  his  gentlenesss,  which,  upon 
iK:c8sion,  made  him  familiar  with  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers;  so  far 
was  he  from  being  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  or  raising  his  mind  with 
his  fortune. 

Some  note  another  oversight  in  this  prince,  that  he  did  not  better 
distinguish  between  the  duties  of  a  carabine,  and  a  general,  but  exposed 
himself  to  all  dangers,  and  was  too  prodigal  of  a  blood  so  precious. 
To  confess  the  tnith,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  lost  his 
life  in  this  fieimous  battle,  as  that  he  parted  not  with  it  long  before,  in 
so  many  encounters,  where  his  life  ran  the  same  hazard  with  the  basest 
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of  hk  soMiett.  And  in  hb  defence  Uiis  may  worthily  be  annexedy  that 
die  Tslour  of  hit  men  depended  on  hn  example,  and  all  his  victories 
had  for  their  original  his  pnRBce,  and  forwardness  in  all  battles, 
which,  like  a  heavenly  aspect,  sent  down  influences  and  irradiatioiB 
inb  the  spirits  of  his  sofaiien,  and  terror  and  amasement  into  those  of 
his  enemies* 

The  soldier  halh  aittcmpted  to  draw  this  prince  to  the  life ;  and  aa^ 
surrs  hinnelfi  that  they,  who  have  had  the  honour  to  see  and  serve  him 
in  his  wars,  will  confess,  that  the  pouitrait  hath  some  air  of  his  face,  if 
not  drawn  to  the  Ufe :  and  he  believes  withal,  that  they,  who  have  felt 
the  puissance  of  fail  arms,  will  be  the  first  to  extol  and  roaon^  his 
wocdi,  that  thereby  they  may  lessen  their  own  losses,  justify  Aeir  dis* 
graces,  and  shew  to  the  world,  that  so  powerful  an  organ  was  required 
to  operate  on  thiem  with  such  success. 

Amongst  other  circumstances,  this  is  the  most  agreeable  and  worthy 
of  observation,  that  this  prince  hath  left  his  aflairs  in  a  state  so  pro»* 
|Moas  and  advantageous.  Hie  Swedish  party  is  pooessed  oi  two 
thirds  of  Germany,  of  the  best  citiei,  of  most  of  the  rivers  from  the 
Vtstnla  to  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine :  it  hath  also  ten  armies  dispersed 
through  the  higher  and  lower  Saxonies,  Silesia,  Momvia,  Bavaria, 
Franconia,  Suabia,  Alsatia,  and  the  ciicle  of  the  Rhine.  Thb  party 
is  also  hacked  and  countenanced  witUn  by  the  principal  forces  of  the 
empire,  and  without  by  great  king^  and  states,  who  think  themselves 
interested  in  the  support  of  It,  and  prefer  sure  friends  before  doubtful 
and  wavering,  who  wit!  eternally  Kenember  the  least  loss  or  affront  re- 
ceived, and,  opportunity  serving,  be  ready  to  revenge  it.  To  this  may 
be  adjoined  the  experience  of  the  times  past,  which  deihonstrates  unto 
IS  hmv  well,  in  the  Mantuan  war,  they  requited  the  benefits  received 
from  that  house  at  a  dead  lift  s  wliich  serves  for  an  infellible  argument 
of  their  dealings. 

U  now  remains,  that  the  prinoes  and  stata  united  contiaue  to  make 
good  the  advantages  bequeathed  them,  by  banishing  all  jealousies, 
suppressing  of  factions,  extirpating  of  schisms  and  partialities,  decid-  . 
ing  of  all  disputes  arising  from  their  gen^hsgies,  by  confening  offices 
on  men  not  of  great  descent,  but  ability ;  by  making  use  of  the  times 
present  and  past ;  by  quickly  seconding  their  consultation  vrith  action, 
and  by  a  straight  conjunction  of  their  councib  and  forces  to  seek  their 
own  preservation  in  that  of  the  empire:  in  any  of  which,  bein^  want* 
ing,  ndther  the  care  and  pains  of  the  deceased  king,  nor  their  own 
armies  or  advantages,  can  secure  them  from  being  a  miserable  prey  to 
tbeir  enemies,  and  wretched  spectacle  to  their  friends. 

The  truth  is,  hitherto  the  princes  and  generals  united  have  much 
abated  the  pride  of  the  enemy,  by  deceiving  his  hopes  and  apprehen- 
sions, and  making  it  evident,  by  their  proceedings,  that  they  were  not  in 
vain  so  long  trained  up  in  the  kin^s  school,  but  were  still  mindful  of 
hts  instructions  and  discipline  ;  and  that  his  death  did  but  concenter 
and  redouble  their  vigour.  The  Dukes  of  Weimar  tread  on  Walstein's 
heels,  whom  some  report  to  be  wounded,  others  dead,  in  the  forest 
which  lies  between  Fravestein  and  Klostergrappe.  If  he  be  deceased, 
he  serves  as  another  sacrifice  due  to  the  kin^s  tomb.    Tubal  keeps  the 
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greatest  part  of  Silciia  and  Moravia  in  obedience;  the  Prince  of  Kr^ 
kenfleld  shuti  up  all  passages  to  the  BaTsrians  within  the  circle  of 
Ingpldstadt  and  Ratisbon ;  Home  is- master  of  Alsatia»  and  hath  joined 
to  it  the  conquest  of  Schletstadt;  Colsiaa  and  Kentzingon  hafe  Soifidd^ 
nothing  remaining  in  those  parts  unconquered,  but  Fribouig,  which 
they  batter,  and  Brisac,  which  they  play  with.  Baudisin  macohetii 
through  .  the  Archbishoprick  of  Cologne  without  resistance,  and  tm> 
▼erseth  his  galleries  (maugre  the  Count  of  Gransfield)  from  the  river  of 
Wesper,  even  to  ihe  gates  of  Cologne.  The  troops  of  Wirtembeig  ad- 
vance towards  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  are  resolved  to  make  gpod 
proof  of  their  couvage.  To  be  brief,  the  Swedes  shew,  that  they  have 
no  great  desire  to  repass  the  sea,  any  more  than  have  the  Germans  to 
refall  into  their  wonted  shivery. 

But,  though  the  King  of  Sweden  hal^  left  his  party  in  an  estate  pros- 
perous, yet  we  must  needs  confess,  that  the  enemy  derives  from  his 
death  great  advantages,  and  that  the  expence  of  a  little  lead  hath  pro- 
£ted  him  as  much  as  the  gaining  of  many  millions,  in  that  the  sererai 
heads  of  the  Swedish  armies  are  subject  and  prone  to  jealousies  and 
misconceptions;  which  gives  him  means  and  opportunity  to  preserve 
what  he  yet  holds,  to  calm  seditions,  to  recall  long*baaished  peace, 
and  once  more  to  replant  her  in  the  empire. 

If  he  make  good  use  of  his  losset  and  infortunities,  we  shall  see  him 
forthwith  to  a^don  all  counsels  tending  to  blood  or  violence ;  to 
have  a  care,  lest,  by  the  oppression  of  princes,  he  make  them  deqie- 
rate ;  to  recall  his  strayed  subjects  by  a  general  pardon  of  all  their  of^ 
fences,  and  seek  to'  reign  by  love,  not  fear.  He  will  then  no  more  vio- 
late peace  and  the  publick  iaith,  under  the  pretext  of  conscience, 
which  oug^t  to  be  persuaded,  not  forced,  as  depending  on  another  tri- 
bunal thiui  that  of  men.  Tliis  way  to  rest  and  quiet  he  is  invited  also 
to  take,  and  perust  in,  because  he  may  now  peaceably  enjoy  all  his  due 
rights  and  titles,  the  death  of  the  king  having  cured  him  of  the  deadly 
iear  he  was  in,  lest  this  magnanimous  prince  should  yet  soar  higher, 
and  aspire  to  new  diadems,  and  make  good  his  anagrami  by  chai^ng 
the  name  of  Gustavus  into  Augustus. 
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KING'S  MAJESTY'S  DECLARATION 

TO  HIS  SUBJECTS, 

GONPERNIVQ 

LAWFUL  SPORTS  TO  BE  USED, 

Imprinted  at  London,  by  Robert  Bwlcer,  printer  to  the  King>  Most  Excellent 
M^icsty  ;  «nd  by  the  Aseigim  of  Jebn  BiD^  l6«S.    Qurto^  containtnf  twcutf 


BY  THE  KING. 

OUR  dear  father  of  blessed  memoiy,  in  his  return  from  Scotland, 
coining  through  Lancashire,  found  that  his  subjects  were  debar- 
red from  lawful  recreations  upon  Sundays,  after  evening  prayers  ended, 
and  upon  holidays ;  and  he  prudently  considered,  that,  if  these  times 
were  taken  from  them,  the  meaner  sort,  who  labour  hard  all  the 
week,  should  have  no  recreations  at  dl  to  refresh  their  spirits.  And, 
after  his  return,  he  farther  saw,  that  his  loyal  subjects,  in  all  other 
parte  of  his  kingdom,  did  suffer  in  the  same  kind,  though,  perhaps, 
not  in  the  same  degree ;  and  did,  therefore,  in  his  princely  wisdom, 
publish  a  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  concemmg  lawful 
sports  to  be  used  at  such  times;  which  was  printed  and  published,  by 
lus  royal  commandment,  in  the  year  1^18,  in  the  tenor  which  here- 
lifter  foUoweth; 
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WHEREAS,  upon  our  return  the  last  year  out  of  Scotland,  we  did 
publish  our  pleasure,  touching  the  recreations  of  our  people  in  those 
parts,  under  our  hand ;  for  some  causes  us  thereunto  moving,  we  liave 
thought  good  to  command  these  our  directions,  then  given  in  Lanca- 
diive,  with  a  few  words  thereunto  added,  and  most  applicable  to  these 
parts  of  our  realms,,  to  be  publid^ed  to  all  our  subjects* 

Whereas  we  did  justly,  w  our  progress  throu^  Lancashire^  rebuke 
><Mne  puritans  and  precise  people,  and  took  order^  that  the  like  unlaw- 
fill  Cttriage  should  not  be  used  by  any  of  them  heteaSxr^  in  the  pro- 
Uhitiagaad  unlawful  punishing  of  our  good  people,  for  using  their 
■^vfol  xecieations  and  honest  exercises,  ypou  Sundays  and  other  holy 
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days,  after  the  afternoon  sermon  or  lendce:  we  now  find^  that  two 
sorts  of  people^  wherewith  that  country  is  much  infected  (we  mean  pa- 
pists and  puritans)  have  maliciously  traduced  and  calumniated  those 
our  just  and  honourable  proceedings ;  and  therefore,  lest  our  reputa- 
tion might,  upon  the  one  side  (thou^  innocently)  hi^ye  some  aspersioii 
laid  upon  it,  and,  upon  the  other  part,  our  good  people  ia  thai  countiy 
be  misled,  by  the  mistaking  and  misinterpretation  of  our  meaning,  we 
have  therefore  thought  good  hereby  to  clear  and  make  our  pleasure  to 
be  manifested  to  all  our  good  people  in  those  parts. 

It  is  true,  that,  at  our  first  entry  to  this  crown  and  kingdom,  we 
were  informed  (and  that  too  truly)  that  our  county  of  Lancashire 
abounded  more  in  popish  recOsants,  than  any  county  of  England,  and 
thus  huth  still  continued  since,  to  our  great  regret  with  little  amend- 
menl ;  save  that  now  of  late,  in  our  last  riding  trough  our  said  county , 
we  find,  both  by  the  report  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  that  there  is  some  amendment  now  daily  beginning;  which  is 
no  small  contentment  to  us« 

The  report  of  this  growing  amendment  amongst  them  made  us  the 
more  sorry,  when,  wiSi  our  own  ears,  we  heard  the  general  complaint 
of  our  people,  that  they  were  barred  from  all  lawful  recreation  and 
exercise  upon  the  Sunday's  afternoon,  after  the  ending  of  all  diTioe 
service;  which  cannot  but  produce  two  evils :  the  one,  the  hindering  of 
the  conversion  of  many,  whom  their  priests  will  take  occasion  hereby 
to  vex,  persuading  them,  that  no  honest  mirth  or  recreation  is  lawful, 
or  tolerable,  in  our  religion;  which  cannot  but  breed  a  great  discon- 
tentment in  our  peoples's  hearts,  eq)ecially  of  such  as  are,  peradven- 
ture,  upon  the  point  of  turning.  The  other  inconvenience  is,  that 
this  prohibition  barreth  the  common  and  meaner  sort  of  people  from 
using  such  exercises,  as  may  make  their  bodies  more  able  for  war, 
when  we,  or  our  successors,  shall  have  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  in 
place  tbmo^  sets  up  filthy  tipplings  and  drunkenness,  and  breeds  a 
number  of  idle  and  discontented  speeches  in  their  alehouses :  for, 
when  sh^l  the  common  people  have  leave  to  ex'ercise,  if  not  upon  the 
Sundays  and  holidays  ?  Seeing  they  must  apply  their  labour,  and  win 
their  living  in  all  working  days. 

Our  express  pleasure  therefore  is,  that  the  laws  of  our  kingdom,  and 
canons  of  our  church,  be  as  well  observed  in  that  county,  as  in  all 
other  plapes  of  this  our  kingdom ;  and,  on  the  other  part,  that  no 
lawful  recreation  shall  be  baired  to  our  good  people,  which  shall  not 
tend  to  the  breach  of  our  aforesaid  laws,  and  canons  of  our  church  z 
which  to  express  more  particularly,  our  pleasure  is,  that  the  btshiop, 
|ind  all  other  inferior  churchmens,  and  churchwarden,  shall,  lor  Ihw 
parts,  be  careful  and  diligent,  both  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  con- 
vince and  reform  them  that  are  misled  in  religion ;  presenting  them  that 
will  not  conform  themselves,  but  obstinately  sti^nd  out,  to  our  judges 
and  justices ;  whom  we  likewise  command  to  put  the. law  in  di|e  execu- 
tion agpunstthem. 

Our  pleasure  likewise  is,  that  the  bishop  of  dial  diocese  take  Ike 
like  straight  order  with  all  the  puritans  ai)d  preeisiaBs  witUn  Ae 
same,  either  cpnstrainingthemtoconformthoqselTes,  orto  leave  the^ouiH 
ty,  according  to  thte  ^ws  of  our  kingdom,  and  canons  of  our  church  s 
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^  80  |o  slrik^  equally!  on  both  bands,  agaiinl  the  eontenuiert  cif-  omr 
Authority^  and  •dvevsuie*  of  our  ckuicli.  Aiid«  as  for  opv  good  p^l^s 
lawful  recffCAlimi,  our  pWatme  likevke  i^  Thut,  after  the  &aA  of  dHrine 
M^rice^oiir  goud  fpeople  be  oot-dislurbed,  Icltad,  or  diioovra^  from  any 
bwfnl  re^ealien,  soch  at  dancingp  ekhar  men  or  wonen  s  arcbeiy  tv 
meot  leaping,  wuilting,  or  any  ^er  uich  harmbw  rpcreatioa ;  nor 
from  hawing  of  May-gamef,  Wbition-akiy  and  aHmperdancait  ani 
the  setting  up  of  Afoy-polef,  and  other  sporta  theii^ilb  caed,  ao  as  ftha. 
•ame  be  had  in  dife  and  convenient  time,  without  iiafMdinont  or  nag? 
lect  of  divine  service ;  and  that  women  shall  have  leave  to  cany  rushes 
to  the  <:luirch»  frar  the  dacoriag  of  it|  accteding  to  their  old  custom* 
But,  withal,  we  do  hfsre  account  still  aa  proUhiftttl  all  unlawful  games 
to  be  used  upon  Sundays  only,  as  bear  and  bull-baitings  interludes, 
and,  at  all  times,  in  tiia  meaner  sort  of  people  by  law^prohibiled, 
bowling. 

And  likewise  we  bar,  from  this  benefit  and  liberty,  all  such  known 
recusants,  either  men  or  women,  as  will  abstain  from  coming  to  church 
or  divine  service,  being  therefore  unworthy  of  any  lawful  recreation 
after  the  said  servica,  Uiat  will  not  first  come  to  the  charcfa  and  serve 
God :  prohibiting,  m  like  soit|  the  said  recreatioBS  lo  any  that,  though 
conform  in  religi<m,  are  not  present  in  the  church,  at  the  service  of 
God,  before  their  going  to  the  said  recreations.  Our  pleasure  likewise 
i^  that  they,  to  whom  it  bebngeth  in  office,  shall  present,  and  sharply 
punish  all  such  as,  in  abuse  of  this  our  liberty,  will  use  Uiese  exercises 
before  tiie  ends  ot  alt  divine  services,  for  tha|  day«  And  we  likewise 
stfai^tly  command,  that  every  person  shall  resort  to  his  own  parish 
church  to  hear  divine  senrtce,  and  each  parish  by  itadf  to  use  the  said 
recreation  after  divine  service ;  pvohibiting  likewise  any  ofiensive  wea* 
pons  to  be  carried,  or  used  in  the  said  times  of  recreations.  And  our 
pleasure  is,  that  ^is  our  declaration  shall  be  published,  by  order 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  through  aU  the  parish  churches  s  and 
tksl  bo|h  our  judges  of  our  circuit,  and  our  justices  of  our  peace, 
be  iaforaied  ihoreof* 

Given  at  our  maonor  of  Greenwich,  the  four-And-twentieth 

^  day  of  May,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  idgn  of  England, 

France,  and  Ireland,  and,  of  Scotland,  the  on^ond^ftieth* 

Now,  out  of  a  like  pious  care  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for  sup- 
picning  of  any  hunours  that  oppose  truth,  and  for  the  easc^  comfort, 
and  recreation  of  our  well-deserving  people,  we  do  ratiiy  and  publish 
this  our  blessqd  fothec^s  declaratioo;  the  rather,  because  of  late,  in 
<ome  counties  of  our  kingdom,  we  find,  that,  under  pretence  of  takii^ 
awiq^  abuses,  there  hath  been  a  geBaral  forbidding,  not  only  of  ordi* 
ittiy  meetings  but  of  the  teasts  of  the  dedication  of  the '  churches, 
-MMnonly  cdled  Wakea.  Now  our  express  wiU  and  pleasure  is,  that 
titasefieasli,  widi  o|baia,d^ali  beobserveds  and  thatour  justices  of 
Ae  peace,  in  their  several  divisions,  shall  look  to  it,  both  that  ail  di»> 
^rdoB  there  may  beptaaentad,  .or  punished,  and  |hat  aU  neighbour- 
hood wd  fieadom,  with  aQanlike  and  lawful  ej^ercis^  be  UA-ed.  And 
*^  father  fonunund  our  justices  of  as^e,  in  tbdr  several  driruils,  to 
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see,  that  no  man  do  trouble  or  molest  any  of  our  loyal  and  datilbl 
people,  in  or  for  their  lawfnl  recreations,  having  first  done  their  duty 
to  God,  and  continuing  in  obedience  to  us  and  our  laws :  and  of  this 
we  command  all  our  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  as  well  within  liber- 
ties as  without,  mayors,  bailifi,  constables,  and  other  officers,  to  taka 
notice  of,  and  to  see  observed,  as  the^  tender  our  displeasure.  And 
we  farther  will,  that  publication  of  this  our  command  be  made,  by 
order  from  the  bishops,  through  all  the  parish  churches  of  theb  semai 
dioceses  respectively. 

Given  at  our  palace  of  Westminser,  Ae  eighteenth  day  of 
October^  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign. 

OOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


THE 

OLD,   OLD,  VERY  OLD  MAN*: 

OB, 

THE  AGS  AKD  LONG  LIFE  Of 

THOMAS      PARR, 

neSontf  John  Tarry  ofWiwinatcn,  im  the  Parkk  cf  AUtrkury,  in  iU 
County  rf  Salop,  (or  ShropMrc)^ 

WhovasbotnuithBReigo  of  Kin^  Edwwd  the  Fourth,  ia  the  Yew  1409. 

He  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty*two  years,  nine  months,  and  odd  days, 
and  departed  this  life,  at  Westminster,  the  fifteenth  of  November, 
l6d5,  and  is  now  buried  in  the  Abbey  at  Westminster.  His  man- 
ner of  life  and  conversation  in  so  long  a  pilgrimage ;  his  marriages^ 
and  his  bringing  up  to  London,  about  the  end  of  September  last, 
l635«  Whereunto  is  added  a  Postscript,  shewing  the  many  re- 
markable accidents  that  happened  in  the  life  of  this  Old  Man. 

WRITTEK   BT   JOHN   TATLOft. 

l/HDAaa :  prfaited  for  Heniy  Gotson,  at  his  Shop  on  London-bridge^  near  to  the 
G«te^  1635.    Qgarto^  oontmining  thirty-two  pages. 


To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Charia,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King 
of  Greoft  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  FaUk^  i^. 

OF'subjects,  my  dread  liege,  'tit  manifest, 
Yliave  had  the  old'st,  the  greatest,  and  the  least: 

'  Tb  Uis  dM  8s6Ui  wtkle  ia  tho  Caulogvc  of  Punphleti  la  th«  Harleiaa  Ulsary. 
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That,  lor  an  old,  a  great,  and  little  man. 
No  kingdom,  sure,  compare  with  Britam  can ; 
One,  for  hts  extraordinury  stature. 
Guards  well  your  gpites,  and  by  instinct  of  nature. 
As  he  is  strong,  is  loyal,  true,  and  just. 
Fit,  and  most  able,  for  his  charge  and  trust. 
The  othei^s  small  and  well  composed  feature 
Deserves  the  title  of  a  pretty  creature: 
And  doth  or  may,  retain  as  good  a  mind 
As  greater  men,  and  be  as  well  inclined : 
He  may  be  great  in  spirit,  though  small  in  sight, 
Whilst  all  lus  best  of  service  is  delicht. 
The  old'st  your  subject  was ;  but,  for  my  use, 
I  make  him  here  the  subject  of  my  muse: 
And  as  his  ag^  person  g^n^d  the  grace, 
That  where  his  sovereign  was,  to  be  in  place. 
And  kiss  your  royal  hand ;  I  humbly  crave, 
His  life's  description  may  acceptance  have» 
And,  as  your  Majesty  hath  oft  before 
liook'd  on  mv  poems,  pray,  read  this  one  more* 
Your  Majesty's 
M(Wt  humble  subject  and  servant, 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 


Ti€  oeaukm  cf  tkk  Old  Mmit^  being  brought  oui  qf  SkroptUre  l» 


AS  it  is  impossible  for  the  sun  to  be  without  li^t,  or  fire  to  have 
no  heat;  so  is  it  undeniable  that  true  honour  is  as  inseparably 
addicted  to  virtue^  as  the  steel  to  the  loadstone ;  and,  without  great 
violence,  neither  the  one  or  the  other  can  be  sundered.  Which  mani- 
festly appears  in  the  conveying  out  of  the  country  of  this  poor  ancient 
man;  a  monument,  I  may  say,  and  almost  miracle  of  nature. 

For  the  Ri^t  Honoumble  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sunqr* 
Earl  Manbal  of  England,  &c.  being  lately  in  Shropshire  to  visit  some 
lands  and  manors  which  his  Lordship  holds  in  that  country,  or  for 
some  other  occasions  of  importance,  which  caused  hb  Lordship  to  be 
there:  the  report  of  this  aged  man  was  certified  to  his  honour;  who 
bearing  of  so  remarkable  a  piece  of  antiquity,  his  lordship  was  pleased 
to  see  him,  and,  in  his  innate  noble  and  Christian  piety,  he  took  him 
into  his  charitable  tuition  and  protection :  commanding  that  a  litter 
aad  two  hones  (for  the  more  easy  carriage  of  a  man  so  enfeebled  and 
worn  with  age)  be  provided  for  him ;  also,  that  a  daugiiter4n-law  of 
his,  named  Lucy,  should  likewise  attend  him,  and  have  a  horw  for  her 
own  riding  with  him ;  and,  to  chear  up  the  old  man,  and  make  him 
merry,  there  was  an  antick-feced  fellow,  called  Jack,  or  John  the  Fool, 
with  a  high  and  mighty  no  beard,  that  had  also  a  horse  for  hb  carriage. 
Theie  all  were  to  be  brought  out  of  the  country  to  London  by  easy 
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journiesy  the  chaiiget  being  allovad  by  fai9  lordthip,  and  likewise  onft 
of  his  honour^s  own  servants^  named  Biiaii  Kdl^»  to  ride  on  honeback 
with  them,  and  to  attend  and  defray  all  nann«r  of  reckonings  and 
ezpenc€«;  ^U  which  was  done  accordingly,  as  foUoweth : 

Winnington  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  oif  Alberbory,  near  a  place  cal« 
led  the  Welch  Pool,  eight  miles  fiom  Shrewshary,  from  whence  he 
was  carried  to  Wim,  a  town  of  the  earl's  aforesaid ;  and  the  next  day 
to  Shefnall,  a  manoiwhoiue  of  his  lordship's,  wheie  they  likewise  staid 
one  night ;  from  Shefiiall  they  o^me  to  Woolverhamptony  and  the  next 
day  to  Brimingham,  and  from  thence  to  Cotentiy ;  and,  although 
Master  Kelley  had  much  to  do  to  keep  the  people  off  that  pressed 
upon  him  in  all  places  where  he  came,  yet  at  Coventry  he  was  most 
oppressed ;  for  they  came  in  such  multitudes  to  see  the  old  man,  that 
those  that  defended  him  were  almost  quite  tiicd  and  spent,  and  the 
aged  man  in  danger  to  have  been  stifled ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  rabble 
were  so  unruly,  that  Brian  was  in  doubt  he  should  bring  his  chai^  no 
further^  so  greedy  aie  the  vulgpr  to  hearken  to,  or  g^e  after  novdtiea. 
The  trouble  being  ever,  the  next  day  they  passed  to  Daventiy,  to 
Stoney  Stratford,  to  Redbum,  and  so  to  London,  where  he  is  well 
entertained  and  aoeomaaodated  with  all  things,  having  siU  ^  aforesaid 
attendants,  at  the  sole  charge  and  ooet  of  his  lordship* 

One  remarkable  passage  of  the  old  maa^  policy  must  not  be 
omitted  or  forgotten,  which  is  thus: 

His  three  leases  of  sixty-three  years  being  expired,  he  took  his  last 
lease  of  his  landlord,  one  Master  John  Porter,  for  his  life,  with  which 
lease  he  did  live  more  than  fifty  years,  as  is  further  hereafter  declared^ 
bet  tiiis  old  mao  weald,  for  his  wiflei's  sake,  renew  his  lease  for  ye«s^ 
which  his  landlord  would  not  consent  unto ;  wherefore  old  Parr,  hav* 
ing  been  long  blind,  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fire,  his  wife  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  perceived  master  Edwanl  Porter,  the  son  of  his 
lindlord*  to  cbme  towaids  their  house,  which  she  told  her  husband, 
saying,  Husband,  pur  young  landlord  is  coming  hither :  is  he  so,  said 
eld  Parr;  I  prithee,  wife,  lay  apin  on  the  ground  near  my  foot,  or  at 
my  ri(^t  toe;  whidi  she  did;  and  when  young  Master  Porter,  yet 
forty  years  old,  was  come  into  the  house,  after  salutations  between 
them,  the  old  man  said.  Wife,  b  not  that  a  pin  which  lies  at  my  foot  f 
Truly,  husband,  ijuoth  she,  it  is  a  pin  indeed;  so  she  took  up  the  pin. 
and  Master  Porter  was  half  in  amase  that  the  old  man  had  recoveral 
his  sight  sg^n ;  but  It  was  quickly  found  to  be  a  witty  eonceit,  thereby 
to  have  them  to  suppose  him  to  be  more  lively  than  he  was,  becaose 
he  hoped  to  have  his  lease  renewed  for  his  wife's  sake,  as  aforesaid. 

He  hath  had  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  a  son  and  a  daug^eri 

the  boy^s  name  was  John,  and  lived  but  ten  weeks ;  the  giri  was 

I      named  Joan,  and  she  lived  but  three  weeks.    So  that  it  appears  he 

did  outlive  the  most  part  of  tibe  people  that  aie  living  near  drait^ 

three  times  over* 
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Ti€  Ljff  (f  Tima»  Parr. 

AN  old  mail's  twict  a  cbiUf  the  proverb  nyi. 
And  many  old  men  ne'er  saw  half  his  days 
Of  whom  I  write ;  for  he  at  first  had  life, 
When  Ypfk  and  iiJicastei^»  domestick  strife 
In  her  own  blood  had  bctious  Elngland  drencVd, 
Until  sweet  peace  those  civil  flames  had  quench'd* 
Whenas  Fourth  Edward's  reign  to  end  drew  iMgh, 
John  Parr,  a  man  that  lived  by  husbandry. 
Begot  this  Thomas  Parr»  and  born  was  he 
The  year  of  fourteen  hundred  eighty*thiee  ; 
And  as  his  father's  living,  and  his  trade, 
Was  plough,  and  cart,  scithe,  sickle,  hiU,  and  spade^ 
The  harrow,  mattock,  flail,  rake,  fork,  and  gowi. 
And  whip,  and  how  to  load,  and  to  unload ; 
014  Tom  hath  sfaew'd  himself  the  sou  of  Johm 
And  from  his  father's  function  hath  not  gtma. 

Yet  I  have  read  of  as  mean  pedigroes 
That  have  attained  to  ooble  dignities : 
Agathocles,  a  potter's  son,  and  yet 
The  kingdom  of  Sicily  he  did  get. 
Great  Tamerlane  a  Scythian  shepherd  wai^ 
Yet,  in  his  time>  all  princes  did  surpass* 
First  Ptolemy,  the  Kmg  of  i^gvpt's  land, 
A  poor  mail's  son  of  Akxand^s  band* 
Dioclesian,  Emp'ror,  was  a  scrivener's  son. 
And  Proba  firam  a  gazd'ner  th'  en^pire  wqh, 
Pertinax  was  a  boqdman  s  son,  aqd  wan 
The  empire ;  so  did  Valentinian, 
Vfh^  was  the  oftpring  of  a  rop^maker. 
And  Maximinus  of  a  mule-driver. 
And,  if  I  on  the  truth  do  rightly  glaoce,  . 
Hugh  Capet  was  a  butcher,  King  of  Francew 
By  ^is  I  have  digress^,  I  have  exprest 
Promotion  comes  not  from  the  east  or  west* 

Sp  much  for  that,  now  to  my  theme  a|^n: 
Thb  Thomas  Parr  did  live  th'  expir'd  reigns 
Of  ten  great  kings  and  queens^  th'  eleventib  now  aways 
The  scepter,  bless'd  by  th'  ancient  of  all  days. 
He  did  survive  the  Edwards  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
And  the  Third  Richard,  who  made  many  a  shift 
To  place  the  (;rown  on  his  ambitious  head  i 
The  Seventh  and  Eighth  brave  Henries  both  are  dead^ 
Sixth  Edward,  Mary,  Philip,  Elisabeth, 
And  bless'd  lemember'd  James— all  these  b^  death 
Have  changed  life^  and  almost  'leven  years  since 
The  haffOf  .mR  iS^  Charles  put  gracipus  prince  | 
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Tom  Parr  did  live,  as  by  record  appean. 
Nine  months,  one  hundred  tifty  aQd  two  yean. 
Amongst  the  leam'dy  'tis  held  in  general. 
That  every  seventh  yearns  climacterical, 
And  dan^rous  to  man's  life,  and  that  may  be 
Most  penlons  at  th'  age  of  sixty-three, 
Which  is,  nine  climactericals ;  but  this  man 
Of  whom  I  write  (since  first  his  life  began) 
I      Did  live  of  climactericals  such  plenty, 
That  he  did  almost  outlive  two-and-twenty. 
For  by  records,  and  true  certificate, 
From  Shropshire  late,  relations  do  relate^ 
That  he  liv'd  seventeen  years  with  John  his  father* 
And  eighteen  with  a  master,  which  I  gather 
To  be  full  thirty-five ;  his  sire's  decease 
Left  him  four  years  possession  of  a  lease ; 
Which  past.  Lew's  Porter,  centieman,  did  then 
For  twenty-one  years  grant  his  lease  agen : 
That  lease  expired,  the  son  of  Lew's,  callM  John, 
Let  him  the  like  lease,  and,  that  time  being  gone. 
Then  Hugh,  die  son  of  John  (last  nam'd  before) 
For  onoHmd-twenty-years  sold  one  lease  more. 
And  lastly,  he  haSh  held  from  John,  Hugh's  son, 
A  lease  foi^s  life  these  fifty  years  out-run : 
And,  when  old  Thomas  Parr  to  earth  again 
Retum'd,  the  last  lease  did  his  own  remain* 
Thus  having  shew'd  th*  extension  of  his  age, 
m  shew  some  actions  of  his  pilgrimage. 
A  tedious  time  a  batchelor  he  tanyM, 
Full  eighty  yean  of  age  before  he  many^d ; 
His  continence  to  question  111  not  call, 
Man's  frailty's  weak,  and  oft  doth  slip  and  Mh 
No  doubt  but  he  in  fourscore  yean  might  find 
In  Salop's  county,  females  fiiir  and  kind  : 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ?  Let  pass* 
At  th'  age  aforesaid  he  fint  manyd  was 
ToJane,  John TayWs  daughter;  and 'tis  said. 
That  she  (before  he  had  her)  was  a  maid. 
With  her  he  )i/d  yeais  three  times  ten  and  two» 
And  then  she  d/d,  as  all  good  wives  will  do. 
She  dead,  hjs  ten  yean  did  a  widower  stay ; 
Then  once  ipore  ventured  in  the  wedlock  way : 
And,  in  affection  to  his  fint  wife  Jane, 
He  took  another  of  that  name  again. 
With  whom  he  late  did  live;  she  was  a  widow 
To  one  nam*d  Anthony,  and  suinam'd  Adda: 
She  was  (as  by  report  it  doth  appear) 
Of  Gillsel's  parish,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
The  daughter  of  John  Lloyd,  corruptly  Flood, 
Of  ancient  house,  and  |^tle  Cambrian  Uood, 
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But  hold,  I  had  fotgot,  in's  £ist  wife's  tim^ 
He  frailly,  foully,  fell  into  a  crime, 
Which  richer,  poorer,  older  men,  and  younger. 
More  base,  more  noble,  weaker  men,  and  stronger. 
Have  fallen  into. 

The  Cytherean,  or  the  Faphian  game, 
That  thundering  Jupiter  did  oft  inflame; 
Most  cruel  cut-throat  Mars  laid  by  his  arms. 
And  was  a  slave  to  lovers  inchanting  charms; 
And  many  a  pagan  god,  and  semi-god, 
The  common  road  of  lustful  love  hath  trod : 
For,  from  the  empW  to  the  russet  clown. 
All  states,  each  sex,  from  cottage  to  the  cnmn. 
Have,  in  all  ages  since  the  first  creation, 
Been  foiled,  and  overthrown  with  love's  temptation : 
So  was  old  Thomas,  for  he  chanced  to  spy 
A  beauty,  and  love  enterM  at  his  ey% 
Whose  powerful  motion  drew  on  sweet  consent. 
Consent  drew  action,  action  drew  content; 
But,  when  the  period  of  those  joys  were  past, 
Those  sweet  delights  were  sowrely  sauc'd  at  last* 
The  flesh  retains  what  in  the  bone  is  bred. 
And  one  colt's  tooth  was  then  in  old  Tom's  head ; 
It  may  be,  he  was  gullM  as  some  have  been, 
And  suffei^d  punishment  for  others  sin ; 
For  pleasure's  like  a  trap,  a  gin,  or  snare. 
Or,  like  a  painted  harlot,  seems  most  fair; 
But,  when  she  goes  away,  and  takes  her  leave, 
No  ugly  beast  so  foul  a  shape  can  have. 
Fair  Catherine  Milton  was  this  beauty  bright, 
Fair  like  an  angel,  but  in  weight  too  light, 
Whose  fervent  features  did  inflame  so  far 
The  ardent  fervour  of  old  Thomas  Parr, 
That,  for  law's  satisfaction,  'twas  thought  meet. 
He  should  be  purg'd,  by  standing  in  a  sheet. 
Which  aged,  he,  one  hundred  and  five  year, 
In  Alberbur/s  parish  church  did  wear. 
Should  all,  that  so  offend,  such  penance  do. 
Oh,  what  a  price  would  Unnen  rise  unto  ? 
All  would  be  turn'd  to  sheets,  our  shirts  and  smocks. 
Our  table*linnen,  very  porters  frocks. 
Would  hardly  'scape  transforming ;  but  all's  one. 
He  suffered,  and  his  punishment  is  done. 

But  to  proceed,  more  serious  in  relation, 
He  is  a  wonder,  worthy  admiration  ; 
He%  in  these  times,  fill'd  with  iniquity, 
No  antiquary,  but  antiquity ; 
For  his  longevity's  of  such  extent, 
That  he's  a  living  mortal  monument. 
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And  aA  high  totvers,  AstBenn  the  nky  to  ^l^cmMcr^ 

By  eating  time^  con^me  away,  and  ttonUiery 

Until,  at  last,  in  (^iec&^neal  they  do  &11, 

Till  they  are  baried  in  thebr  ruins  all : 

So  this  old  man  his  limbs  their  strength'have  kft, 

His  teeth  all  gone,  but  one,  his  sight  bete^ 

His  sinews  shrank,  hb  blood  most  chill  and  cold, 

Small  solace,  imperfections  manifold ; 

Yet  did  his  sjiTrtts  possess  his  mortal  trunk,  ^ 

Nor  were  his  senses  in  his  tvita  shrunk : 

But  that  with  hearing  quick,  and  stomach  good, 

HeM  feed  well,  sleep  well,  well  digest  his  food. 

He  would  speak  heartily,  laugh,  and  be  merry, 

Drink  ale,  and  now  and  Aen  a  cup  of  sherty ; 

LovM  company,  and  understanding  talk. 

And,  on  b^th  sides  held  up,  would  sometime^ walk. 

And,  though  old  age  his  ftlce' with  wrinkles  tlil. 

He  hath  been  handsome,  and  was  comely  still, 

Well-fac'd,  and,  thoueh  his  beard  not  oft  corrected, 

Yet  neat  it  grew,  not  Tike  a  beard  neglected; 

From  head  to  heeli  his  body  had  all  over 

A  quick-set,  thick-set  natural  haify  cover. 

And  thus  (as  my  dull  weak  invention  can) 

I  haveanatomii*d  this  poor  old  roan. 

Thou^  age  be  incident  to  most  ttansgtessing, 
Yet  time,  well  spent,  makes  age  to  be  a  Messing. 
And,  if  our  studies  would  but  deign  to  look^ 
And  seriously  to  ponder  nature's  book. 
We  there  may  read,  that  man,  the  noblest  creature, 
By  riot  and  excess,  doth  murder  nature. 
This  man  ne'er  fed  on  dear  compounded  dbhes. 
Of  metamorphosed  beasts,  fruits,  fowls,  aiid  fidies. 
The  earth,  and  atr,  the  boUndless  ocean. 
Were  never  rak'd  Uor.forag'd  for  this  man ; 
Nor  ever  did  physician,  to  bis  cost, 
Send  pur^ng  phy^ck  Uirou^  his  guts  In  post : 
^         In  all  his  life-time  he  was  never  known. 

That,  drinking  others  healths,  he  lost  his  own. 

The  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Creek,  and  Spanish  ^pe 

tJpon  his  reason  never  made  a  rape ; 

For  riot  is  for  Troy  an  anaeram. 

And  riot  wasted  Troy,  wi&  sword  and  flame ; 

And  surely  that,  which  will  a  kingdom  spill. 

Hath  mueh  tnote  power  one  silly  man  to  kill ; 

Whilst  sensuali^p  the  palate  pleases. 

The  bod/s  fiird  with  surfeiU  and  diseases^ 

By  riot,  more  than  war,  men  slaughtei'd  be, 

From  which  conftision,  Ibis  old  toan  was  free. 
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He  onoe  was  catchM  in  the  venereal  sin. 

And,  being  punish'di  did  experience  win ; 

That  care^l  fear  his  conscience  so  did  ^ke, 

He  never  would  ag^in  attempt  the  like. 

Which  to  our  understandings  may  express. 

Men's  days  are  shortened  through  laicivioixsness : 

And  that  a  competent  contenting  diet 

Makes  men  live  long,  and  soundly  sleep  in  quiet. 

Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  not  to  debur 

Good  fare  of  all  sorts,  for  all  creatures  are 

Made  for  man's  use,  and  may  by  man  be  ui^d 

Not  by  voracious  gluttony  abused. 

For  he  that  dares  to  scandal  or  deprave 

Good  housekeeping ;  Oh !  hang  up  snch  a  knave : 

Rather  commend,  what  is  not  to  be  found, 

Than  injure  (hat,  which  makes  the  world  renowilM. 

Bounty  hath  got  a  spice  of  lethargy. 

And  liberal  noble  hospitality 

Lies  in  consumption,  almost  pin'd  to  death. 

And  charity  benumb'd,  ne'er  out  of  breath* 

May  England's  few  good  housekeepers  be  blest, 

With  endless  glory,  and  eternal  rest; 

And  may  their  goods,  lands,  and  their  happy  sebd. 

With  heav'n's  b^t  blessings  multiply  and  breed. 

Tis  madness  to  build  high,  with  stone  and  liine. 

Great  houses,  that  may  seem  the  clouds  to  clime : 

With  spatious  halls,  large  galleries,  brave  rooms, 

Fit  to  receive  a  King,  Peers,  'Squirt,  and  Grooms ; 

Amongst  which  rooms,  the  devil  hath  put  k  witch  i% 

And  made  a  small  tobacco  box  the  kitchin; 

For  covetousness  the  mint  of  mischief  is. 

And  christian  bounty  the  high-way  to  bliss. 

To  wear  a  farm  in  shoe-stringi  edg'd  with  gold. 

And  spangled  garters  worth  axopy  hold  : 

A  hose  and  doublet,  which  a  lordship  cost ; 

A  gawdy  cloke,  three  manors  price  almost : 

A  beaver,  band,  and  feather  for  the  head, 

Priz'd  at  the  church's  tythe,  the  poor  man's  bread  i 

For  which  the  wearers  are  feared,  and  abhor^d, 

Like  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  adored. 

This  double,  treble-aged  man,  I  wot. 
Knew  and  remembered,  when  these  thingii  were  not. 
Good  wholsome  labour  was  his  exercise, 
Down  with  the  lamb,  and  with  the  lark  would  rise; 
in  mire  and  toiling  sweat  he  spent  the  day. 
And  to  his  team  he  whistled  time  away : 
The  cbck  his  night-clock,  and,  till  day  was  done^ 
His  watch,  and  chief  sun-dial,  was  the  sun. 
He  was  of  old  Pythagpras'  opinion. 
That  green  cheese  was  most  wholsome  With  an  onion ; 
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Coarse  meslin  bread,  and  for  his  daily  swig,    - 
Milk,  butter  milk,  and  water,  whey,  and  whig : 
Sometimes  metheglin,  and  by  Foitune  happy. 
He  sometimes  sip'd  a  cup  of  ale  most  nappy, 
Cyder,  or  perry,  when  he  did  repair, 
ifsi  Whitson  ale,  wake,  wedding,  or  a  fair : 
Or  when  in  Christmas  time  he  was  a  guest. 
At  his  good  landlord's  house  amongst  the  rest ; 
Else  he  had  little  leisure  time  to  waste. 
Or,  at  the  alehouse,  huff-cap  ale  to  taste ; 
^     Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a  tayem  fox, 
j     Ne'er  knew  a  coach,  tobacco,  or  the  pox. 
His  physick  was  good  butter,  which  the  soil 
Of  Salop  yields,  more  sweet  than  candy  oil ; 
And  garlick  he  esteem'd  above  the  rate 
Of  Venice  treacle,  or  best  Mithridate. 
He  entertained  no  gout,  no  ach  he  felt, 
The  air  was  good,  and  temp'rate,  where  he  dwelt, 
Whilst  mavisses,  and  sweet  tonguM  nightingales, 
Did  chant  him  roundelays^  and  madrigals. 
Thus  living  within  bounds  of  nature's  laws. 
Of  his  long  lasting  life  may  be  some  cause : 
For,  thou^  th'  Almighty  all  man's  days  doth  measure, 
And  doth  dispose  of  life  and  death  at  pleasure. 
Yet,  nature  being  wron^d,  man's  days  and  date 
May  be  abridged,  and  God  may  tolerate. 

Biit  had  the  father  of  this  Thomas  Parr, 
His  grandfather,  and  his  great  grandfather ; 
Had  their  lives  thrisads  so  long  a  length 'be<ai  spun, 
Hey  by  succession  might,  from  sire  to  son. 
Have  been  unwritten  chronicles,  and  by 
Tradition  shew  time's  mutability : 
Then  Parr  might  say,  he  heard  his  father  well 
Say,  that  his  grand-sire  heard  his  father  tell 
•    The  death  of  famous  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold,  and  William  conq'ror,  his  successor; 
How  his  son  Robert  won  Jerusalem, 
O'ercame  the  Saracens,  and  conquered  them : 
How  Rufus  reign'd,  and's  brother  Henry  next. 
And  how  usurping  Stev'n  this  kingdom  vext : 
How  Maud  the  Empress,  the  first  Henr/s  daughter, 
To  gain  her  right,  fill'd  England  full  of  slaughter : 
Of  Second  Henry's  Rosamond  the  Fair, 
Of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lyon,  his  brave  heir, 
King  John,  and  of  the  foul  suspicion  ^ 

Of  Arthur's  death,  John's  elder  brother's  son. 
Of  the  Third  Henr/s  long  reign,  sixty  years. 
The  barons  wars,  tne  loss  of  wrangling  peers. 
How  Long-shanks  did  the  Scots  and  French  convince, 
TamM  Wales,  and  made  his  hapless  son  their  prince. 
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How  Second  Edward  was  Caernarvon  caird^ 

Beaten  by  Scots,  and  bv  his  Qneen  enthralFd.  . 

How  the  Third  Edward  fifty  years  did  reign. 

And  th'  honoured  Gartei^s  order  did  ordain. 

Next  how  the  Second  Richard  liv'd  and  d/d, 

And  how  Fourth  Heniy  s  faction  did  divide 

The  realm  with  civile  most  uncivil,  war  , 

Twixt  long  contending  York  and  Lancaster. 

How  the  Fifth  Henry  swa/d,  and  how  his  son^ 

3ixth  Henry,  a  sad  pilgrimage  did  run. 

Then  of  Fourth  Edwa^,  and  fair  Mistress  Shore^ 

King  £xl  ward's  concubine,  Lord  Hastins9  ■-■■     ^ 

Then  how  Fifth  Edward,  murther'd  with  a  trick  . 

Of  the  Third  Richard,  and  then  how  thiii  Dick 

Was  by  Seventh  Heniy  slain  at  Bosworth  Field, 

How  he  and's  eon,  th'  Eighth  Henry,  here  did  wield 

The  scepter;  how  Sixth  Edward  swa/d, 

How  Mary  rul'd,  and  how  that  royal  maid 

Elisabeth  did  govern,  best  of  dames, 

And,  Phoenix-like,  expir'd ;  and  how  just  James, 

Another  Phoanix  from  her  ashes  claims, 

The  right  of  Britain's  scepter,  as  his  own, 

But,  changing  for  a  better,  Icit  the  crown,        , 

Where  now  'tis,  with  King  Charles,  and  may  it  be  " 

With  him,  and  his  most  bless'd  posterity, 

Till  time  shall  end ;  be  they  on  earth  renown'd 

And  after  with  eternity  be  crown'd. 

Thus,  had  Parr  had  good  breeding,  without  reading, 

He  from  "his  sire,  and  grandsire's  sire,  proceeding, 

By  word  of  mouth  hath  told  most  famous  things, 

Done  in  the  reigns  of  all  those  queens  and  kings. 

But  he  in  husbandry  hatA  been  brought  up; 

And  ne'er  did  taste  the  Heliconian  cup ; 

He  ne'qr  knqw  history,  nor  in  mind  did  keep 

Aught,  but  the  price  of  com,  hay,  kine,  or  sheep. 

Day  found  him  work,  and  night  allow'd  him  rest, 

Nor  did  afiairs  of  state  his  brain  molest: 

His  high'st  ambition  was  a  tree  to  lop, 

Or  at  the*  furthest  to  a  may-polcTs  top ; 

His  recreation,  and  his  mirth's  discourse, 

Hath  been  the  piper,  and  the  hobbyhorse* 

And  in  this  uttiple  sort  he  did^  with  pain. 

From  diildhood  live  to  be  a  child*  again. 

'Tis  strange,  a  man,  that  was  in  years  so  grown, 

Should  not  be  rich ;  but  to  the  world  'tis  known, 

That  he  that's  bom,  in  any  land,  or  nation. 

Under  a  twelve-pence  planet's  domination, 

By  working  of  that  planet's  influence, 

ShaU  never  live  to  be  worth  thirtoen  pence ; 
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Whereby,  allho'  bis  leftrning  did  not  sbew  it, 
H'was  rich  enough  to  be,  like  me,  a  poet. 

But,  e're  I  do  conclude^  I  will  relate 
Of  reverend  age's  honourable  state : 
Where  shall  a  young  man  good  instruclions  have 
But  from  the  ancient,  from  experience 'grave  t 
Roboaro,  son  and  heir  to  Solomon, 
Rejecting  ancient  counsel,  was  undone 
Almost ;  for  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  fell 
To  Jferoboam,  King  of-  Israel ; 
And  all  wise  princes,  and  great  potentates. 
Select  and  chuse  old  men  as  magistrates. 
Whose  wisdom,  and  whose  reverend,  aspect, 
Knows  how  and  when  to  punish,  or  protect. 
The  patriarchs  long  lives,  before  the  flood. 
Were  given  them,  as  'tis  rightly  understood. 
To  store  and  multiply  by  procreations. 
That  people  should  inhabk  and  breed  nations; 
That  th'  ancients  their  posterities  might  show 
The  secrets  deep  of  nature,  how  to  know 
To  scale  the  sky  with  leam'd  astronomy. 
And  sound  the  ocean's  deep  profundity  i 
But,  chiefly,  how  to  serve  and  to  obey 
God,  who  did  make  them  out  of  slime  and  clay* 
Should  men  live  now,  as  long  as  they  did  then. 
The  earth  could  not  sustain  the  breed  of  men. 
Each  man  had  many  wives;  whieh  bigamy 
Was  sucb  increase  to  their  posterity. 
That  one  old  roan  might  see,  before  he  dy'd. 
That  his  own  only  pfispring  had  suppl/d 
And  peopled  kingdoms. 
But  now  so  brittle's  the  estate  of  man. 
That,  in  comparison,  his  life's  a  span ; 
Vet,  since  the  flood,  it  may  be  proved  plaii^ 
That  many  did  a  longer  life  retain,  .    , 

Than  him  I  write  of;  for  Arphaxad  liv'd  • 
Four  hundred  thirty-eight;  Salah  survi/d 
Four  hundred  thirty*three  years ;  £ber  more. 
For  he  liv'd  twice  two  hundred  sixty-four. 
-    Two'hundred  years  Tcrah  was  aUvc, 

And  Abraham  liv'd  one  hundred  seven ty*five. 
Before  Job's  troubles,  holy  writ  relates. 
His  sons  and  daughter  were  at  marriage-states; 
And,  after  his  restoring,  'tis  most  clear. 
That' he  survived  one-hundred  forty  year* 
John  Buttadeus,  if  report  be  true, 
'      Is  his  name,  that  is  stil'd  The  Wand'ring  Jew : 
Tis  said,  he  saw  our  Saviour  die,  and  how 
He  was  a  man  then^  and  is  living  now ; 
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Whereof  relations  you  that  will  may  read ; 
But  pardon  me,  'tis  no  part  of  my  creed. 
Upon  a  Gerroan'3  age  'tis  written  thus, 
That  one  Johannes  de  Temporibus 
Was  acmour-bcarer  to  brave  Charlemain ; 
And  that  unto  the  age  he  did  attain 
Of  years  three  hundred  sixty-one,  and  then 
Old  John  of  Times  returned  to  earth  again. 
And  noble  Nestor,  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Had  liv'd  three  hundred  years,  both  man  and  boy. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  most  learned  knight. 
Doth  of  an  Irish  countess,  Desmond,  write. 
Of  sevenscore  years  of  age,  he  with  her  spake ; 
The  Lord  St  Alban's  doth  more  mention  make, 
That  she  was  married  in  Fourth  Edward's  reign ; 
Thrice  shed  her  teeth,  which  three  times  came  again. 
The  Highland  Scots  and  the  wild  Irish  are 
Long-liv'd  with  labour  hard  and  temperate  fare. 
Amongst  the  barbarous  Indians,  some  live  strong 
And  lusty,  near  two  hundred  winters  long: 
So,  as  1  said  before,  my  verse  now  says. 
By  wronging  nature  men  cut  off  their  days. 
Therefore,  as  times  are,  he,  I  now  write  on, 
The  age  of  all  in  Britain  hath  out-gone : 
All  those,  that  were  alive  when  he  had  birth, 
Are  tumM  again  unto  their  mother  earth : 
If  any  of  them  live,  ^nd  do  reply, 
I  will  be  sorry,  and  confess  I  Jye. 
For,  had  he  been  a  merchant,  then,  perhaps, 
Storms,  thunder-claps,  or  fear  of  after-claps. 
Sands,  rocks,  or  roving  pirates,  gusts  and  storms. 
Had  made  him,  long  before,  the  ftjod  of  worms ; 
Had  he  a  mercer,  or  a  silkman,  been. 
And  trthted  much,  in  hope  great  gain  to  win. 
And  late  and  early  striv'd  to  get,  or  save; 
Or  had  he  been  a  judge,  or  magistrate. 
Or  of  great  counsel  in  afiairs  of  state ; 
Then  days  important  business,  and  nights  cares» 
Had  long  before  intcn'd  his  hoary  hairs ; 
But,  as  I  writ  before,  no  cares  oppressed  him. 
Nor  ever  did  affairs  of  state  molest  him. 
Some  may  object.  That  they  will  not  believe 
His  age  to  be  so  much;  for  none  can  give 
Account  thereof,  time  being  past  so  far, 
.  And,  at  his  birth,  there  was  no  register : 
The  register  was,  ninety-seven  years  since, 
Giv'n  by  th'  Eighth  Henry,  thai  illustrious  prince, 
Th*  year  fifteen  hundred  forty,  wanting  twain. 
And  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  that  kinjfs  reign ; 
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So  old  Parr  now  was  allDOst  au  old  mttHf 

Near  sixty,  e're  the  register  began. 

Tve  writ  as  much  as  reason  can  r^tquire^ 

How  times  did  pass,  how's  leases  did  expire ; 

And  gentlemen  o'  th'  county  did  relate  •-  • 

T'  our  gracious  king,  by»  liieir  certificate. 

His  age,  and  how  time  with  grey  hairs  hath  crowned  him ; 

And  so  I  leave  him  older  than  I  fouiid  him. 


J  POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  changes  of  manners,  the  variations  of  customs,  the  mutability 
of  times,  the  sbiftings  of  fashions,  the  alterations  of  religions,  the 
diversities^  of  sects,  and  the  intermixture  of  accidents,  which  have 
happened  since  the  birth  of  thb  old  Thomas  Parr,  in  this  kingdom, 
although  all  of  them  are  not  to  be  held  worthy  of  mentioning,  yet  many 
of  them  are  worthy  to  be  had  in  memory: 

In  the  sis^th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  one  Lambert  Simnell,  the  son  of  a  baker, 
claimed  the  crown,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Ireland,  and  proclaimed 
King  of  England,  in  the  city  of  Dublin :  This  paltry  fellow  did  put  the 
King  to  much  cost  and  trouble;  for  he  landed  with  an  army  at 
Fawdrey  in  Lancashire,  and,  at  a  place  called  Stoke,  the  King  met 
him,  and,  after  a  sharp  and  short  battle,  overcame  and  took  him,  and, 
pardoning'him  his  life,  gave  him  a  tum-broachers  place  in  the  kitchen, 
and  afterwards  made  him  one  of  his  falconers,  anno  1487* 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Eighth  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
another  youngster  claimed  the  Crown,  whose  name  was  Perkin  War- 
beck,  as  some  write,  a  tinker^s  son  of  Toumay ;  some  say  his  father 
was  a  Jew ;  notwithstanding,  he  likewise  put  the  King  to  much 
charge  and  trouble,  for  he  was  assisted  with  soldiers  from  Scotland 
and  France;  besides  many  joined  with  him  in  England,  till  at  the 
last  the  King  took  him,  and,  on  his  true  confession,  pardoned  him ;  he, 
falling  ag^n  to  his  old  practice,,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  1499- 

The  same  year  also,  a  shoemaker's  son,  dwelling  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  likewise  claimed  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,,  brother  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  ;  but  this  young  shoemaker  ended  his  claim  in  a 
halter  at  Saint  Thomas  a  Waterings ;  which  was  a  warning  for  him, 
not  to  surpass  Ne  StUor  ultra  Cr^3am. 

Another  counterfeit,  the  son  c^f  a  miller,  claimed  the  crown,  in  the 
second  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  saying  that  he  was  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  ;  but,  the  tenth  of  May,.  1552,  those  royal  opinions  were 
whipped  out  of  him  for  a  while,  till  he  fell  to  his  old  claim  again, 
and  purchased  a  hanging  the  thirteenth  of  March  Mowingi  So  much 
for  impostures  and  counterfeits. 
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For  fdsgioiiy  he  haA  known  the  time  of  ^ven  sects  «nd.  chfrnges, 
tt  the  Romish  catholiok  religion  from  his  birth,  tiU  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  King  Heoiy  the  E^th,  the  time  of  fifty  years :  And  then, 
the  twenty^ixth  of  his  reign,  the  King's  uadentanding  being  «}kminated 
from  above,  he  oast  the  PopeTs  am^ority  ouft  of  this  Kingdom,  1534, 
and  restored  the  ancient  and  primitive  religion,  which  continued  under 
the  title  of  Protestants,  till  die  end  of  his  son  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign,  which  was  near  about  twenty  years;  then  was  a  bloody 
alteration,  or  return  to  pafustry,  for  more  than  five  years,  all  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary;  since  whose  death,  the  protestanl  religion 
a^n  was  happily  restored,  conthmed,  and  maintained  by  the  de» 
fenders  of  the  true,  ancient,  catholick,  and  apostolick  faith,  these  sixty- 
six  years  and  more,  under  the  blessed  governments  of  Queen  Elisabeth^ 
King  James,  and  King  Charlesv  All  which  time,  Thomas  Parr  hath 
not  been  troubled  in  mind  for  either  the  building  or  throwing  down  of 
jabbies,  and  religious  houses ;  nor  did  he  ever  murmur  at  the  manner  of. 
prayers,  let  them  be  Latin  or  English.  He  held  it  safest  to  be  of  the 
feligion  of  the  King  or  Queen  that  were  in  being ;  for  he  knew  that 
he  came  raw  into  the  world,  and  accounted  it  no  point  of  wisdom  to  be 
broiled  out  of  it:  His  name  was  never  questioned  for  affirming  or 
ideoying  the-  Kingfs  supremacy:  He  hath  known  the  time  when  men 
were  so  mad  as  to  kneel  down  and  pray  before  a  block,  a  stock,  a  stone, 
a  picture,  or  a  relick  of  a  he  or  a  she  saint  departed  ;  and  he  lived  iu 
a  time  when  mad  men  would  not  bow  their  knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus ; 
that  are  more  afraid  to  see  a  white  surplice,  than  to  wear  a  white 
sheet ;  that  despise  the  cross,  in  any  thing  but  money  ;  that  hold  Latin 
to  be  the  language  of  the  beast,  and  hate  it  deadly,  because  the  Pope 
speaks  it ;  that  would  patch  up  a  religion  with  untempcred  mortar,  out 
of  their  own  brains,  not  grounded  upon  the  true  corner-stone ;  who 
are  furnished  with  a  lazy  idle  faith ;  that  hold  good  works  a  main 
point  of  popery;  that  hold  their  religion  truest,  because  it  is  contrary 
to  all  order  and  discipline,  both  of  church  and  commonwealth  :  These 
are  sprung  up  since  old  Tom  Parr  was  born. 

But  he  hath  outlived  many  sectaries  and  hereticks;  For,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  1540,  the 
third  of  May,  three  anabaptists  were  burnt  in  the  high-way,  between 
SouUiwark  and  Newington.  In  the  fourth  year  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  one  George  of  Paris,  a  Dutchman,  was  burnt  in  ^ithfield,  for 
being  an  Anan  heretick,  1551;  1583,  one  John  Lewis  denied  the 
godhead  of  Christ,  and  was  burnt  at  Norwich,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  Elisabeth.  Not  long  before  that,  there  was  one  Joan  Botcher,  alias, 
Joan  of  Kent,  burnt  for  the  like. 

In  the  third  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  one  William  Geffrey 
affirmed  one  lohn  Moore  to  be  Christ ;  but  they  were  both  whipped  out 
of  that  presumptuous  opinion,  156l. 

In  the  seventeenth  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  sect  of  the  family  of 
love  began,  1575,  but  it  took  no  deep  toot. 

In  the  twen^'-first  of  Queen  Elisaibeth,  one  Matthew  Hamont  was 
burned  at  Norwich  for  drying  Chiitt  |o  foe  our  Saviour* 
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In  the  thirty-third  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  one  William  Hacket  was 
banged  for  professing  himself  to  be  Christ,  1591* 

In  the  ninth  year  of  King  James,  the  eleventh  of  April,^  1611, 
one  Edward  Wightman  was  burned  a  Litchfield  for  Arianisra. 

So  much  have  1  written  concerning .  sects  and  heresies,  which 
have  been  in  this  kingdom  ih  his  time ;   now  I   treat  of  some  other 


He  had  outlived  six  great  plagues.  He  was  bom  long  before  we 
had  much  use  of  printing :  f^or  it  was  brought  into  this  kingdom,  \^% 
and  it  was  long  after  before  it  was  in  use. 

He  was  above  eighty  years  old  before  any  guns  were  made  in 
England,  1535. 

The  vintners  sold  no  other  sacks,  muscadels,  malmsies,  bastards, 
Alicants,  nor  any  other  wines  but  white  and  claret,  till  the  thirty-third 
year  of  King  Henry  (the  Eighth,  1543,  and  then  was  old  Parr  uzty 
years  of  age :  All  those  sweet  wines  were  sold  till  that  time  at  the  apo- 
thecaries for  no  other  use,  but  for  medicines. 

There  was  no  starch  used  in  England,  till  a  Flanders  woman,  one 
Mistress  Dinghen  Vanden  Plasse,  brought  in  the  use  of  starch,  1564 : 
And  then  was  this  man  near  eighty  years  old* 

There  were  no  bands  wore  till  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time ;  for  he 
was  the  first  king  that  ever  wore  a  band  in  England,  1513. 

Women's  masks,  busks,  muffs,  fans,  perriwig^,  and  bodkins  were 
invented  by  Italian  courtezans,  and  transported  through  France  into 
England,  in  the  ninth  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Tobacco  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
1565,  but  it  was  fir^t  brought  into  use  by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  many 
years  after* 

He  was  eighty-one  years  old  before  tliere  was  any  coach  in  England : 
For  the  first,  that  ever  was  seen  here,  was  brought  out  of  the 
Netherlands,  by  one  William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  who  gave  a  coach 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  she  had  been  seven  years  a  Queen  before  she 
had  any  coach ;  since  when,  they  have  increased,  with  a  mischief,  and 
ruined  all  the  best  house-keeping,  to  the  undoing  of  the  watermen, 
by  the  multitudes  of  hackney  or  hired  coaches :  But  they  never  swarmed 
so  thick  to  pester  the  streets,  as  they  do  now,  till  the  year  l605,  and  then 
was  the  gunpowder  treason  hatched,  and  at  that  time  did  t^e  coaches 
breed  and  multiply. 

He  hath  out  lived  the  fashion,  at  least  forty  times  over  and  over. 
He  hath  known  many  changes  of  scarcity,  or  dearth,  and  plenty:  But 
I  will  speak  ooty  of  the  plenty. 

In  the  year  1499f  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  wheat  was 
sold  for  4s.  the  quarter,  or  6d.  the  bushel,  and  bay  salt  at  4d.  and 
wine  at  40  shillings  the  ton,  which  is  about  three  farthings  the  quart. 

In  the  first  of  Queen  Mary,  beer  was  sold  for  sixpence  the  barrel, 
the  cask  and  all,  and  three  great  loaves  for  one  penny. 

In  the  year  15579  the  fifth  of  Queen  Mary,  the  penny  wheaten 
loaf  was,  in  weight,  fifty  six  ounces,  and  in  many  places  people  would 
change  a  busjiel  of  corn  for  a  pound  of  candies. 
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So  much  shall  suffice  for  the  declaring  of  some  changes  and 
jdteratioDS  that  have  happened  in  his  tijne^ 

Now,  for  a  memorial  of  his  name,  I  will  give  a  little  touch.  I  will  not 
search  for  the  antiquity  of  the  name  of  Parr,  but  1  find  k  to  be  an 
jhonouraUc  name  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Edward  the  fourth;  the 
King  sent  Sir  William  Parr,  Knight,  to  seise  upon  the  archbishop  of 
YotVs  goods,  at  a  place  called  the  Moor  in  Hartfordshire,  1473 :  This 
Sir  William  Parr  was  knight  of  the  right  honourable  order  of  the  garter. 

In  the  twenty-second  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  same  Sir  William 
Parr  went  with  an  army  towards  Scotland,  with  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

In  the  year  1543,  the  thirty  fifth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
July  23,  the  King  was  married  to  Lady  Catharine  Parr;  and,  the 
24di  of  December  following,  the  Queen's  brother,  William  Lord  Parr, 
was  created  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Sir  William  Parr,  their  uncle,  was 
made  Lord  Parr  of  Horton,  and  chamberlain  to  the  Queen;  and  the 
first  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  William  Parr,  Earl  of  Essex,  was 
created  Marquis  of  Northamption ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Edward's  reign,  1550,  the  said  marquis  was  made  lord  great  cham- 
berlain of  England,  and  on  the  last  of  April,  1552,  he,  amongst  other 
lords,  mustered  one-hundred  brave  well  appointed  horsemen  of  hit 
own  charge  before  King  Edward,  in  the  park  at  Greenwich,  his 
cognisance  or  crest  being  the  Maidenhead ;  in  the  first  of  Queea 
Mary,  he  took  part  with  the  lady  Jane  ag^nst  the  Queen,  for  which 
he  was  taken  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  July  26,  and,  contrary  to 
expectation,  released  again  shortly  after,  March  24. 

Also,  the  first  Queen  Elisabeth,  William  Parr,  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  sat,  in  Westminster  Hall,  lord  high  steward,  upon  s 
liyal  of  Wlliam  Lord  Wentworth,  who  came  off  most  honourably 
acquitte^,  April  22* 

After  the  death  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Quieen  Catharine  Parr 
was  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymor,  Lord  high  admiral,  4nd  she  died, 
the  second  of  September,  1548. 

And  thus  1 1^  down  the  pen,  leaving  it  to  whomsoever  can,  or  will, 
mUce  more  of  thi$  old  man,  than  I  have  done* 
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A  BRIEF  RELATION 

'  OF 

CERTAIN  SPECUL  4NV  MOST  MATEKUL  PASSAGES 

SPEECHES  IN  THE  STAR-CHAMBER ; 

Occasioned  and  delivered^  June  the  foarteeiith,  16379  &^  the  censure 
of  those  three  worthy  Gentlemen, 

DR.  BASTfFICKE,  MR.  BURTON,  ANP  MR.  PRYNNE, 

As  it  hath  been  truly  and  faithfully  gathered  from  their  own  mouths,  by 
one  present  at  the  said  censure. 

Printed  in  the  Yea^  163d.    Qusrto,  cootftining  twenty-eight  Pages.    See  number 
ftlty«two  in  the  eetalogoe. 


BETWEEN  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  die  fourteenth  of 
June,  the  lords  being  set  In  their  places  in  the  said  court  of  Stir* 
chamber,  and  casting  their  eye^  upon  the  prisoners,  then  at  the  bar, 
Sir  John  Finch,-  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  hegm  to  qpeak 
after  this  manner.  ^ 

I  had  thought  Mr.  Prynne  had  bad  no  ears,  but  methinks  he  hath  ears, 
which  caused  many  of  the  lords  to  take  the  stricter  view  of  him ;  and, 
for  their  better  satisfaction,  the  usher  of  the  court  was  connnanded  to 
turn  up  his  baiV,  and  shew  his  ears ;  upon  the  sight  whereof  the  lords 
were  displeased  they  had  been  formerly  no  more  cut  off,  and  cast  out 
some  disgraceful  words  of  him. 

To  which  Mr.  Prynne  replied,  My  Lords,  there  is  never  a  one  of 
your  honours,  but  would  be  sorry  to  have  your  ears  as  mine  arc. 

The  Lord  Keeper  replied  again,  In  good  £aith  be  is  somewhat  saucy. 

I  hope,  said  Mr.  Prynne,  your  honours  will  not  be  ofifended,  I  pray 
God  give  you  ears  to  hear. 

The  business  of  the  day^  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  is  to  proceed  chi  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Prynne  then  humbily  ^esired  the  court  to  give  him  leave  to 
make  a  motion  or  two ;  which  being  granted,  he  moves, 

First,  That  their  honours  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  a  cross  bill 
against  the  prelates,  signed  with  their  own  hands,  b^ing  that  which 
stands  with  the  justice  of  the  court,  which  he  humbly  craved,  and  so 
tendered  it. 
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L^rd  Keeper*  As  for  your  crow  bill*  it  is  not  the  buuness  of  the 
day ;  Iiereafter  if  the  court  should  see  just  cause,  and  that  it  savoun 
not  of  libellingy  we  may  accept  of  it;  for  my  part  I  have  not  seen  i^ 
but  have  heard  somewhat  of  it* 

JdTr.  Prynne.  I  hope  your  honoure  will  not  refuse  it,  being  it  is 
on  bis  Majest/s  behalf;  we  are  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  therein 
require  the  justice  of  the  court. 
Lord  Kefper^  But  this  b  not  the  busmess  of  the  day. 
Mr.  P/ytme.  Why  then,  my  Lords,  I  have  a  second  motion,  whidi 
I  humbly  pray  your  honours  to  grant,  which  is.  That  your  lordships 
will  be  pleased  to  dismiss  the  prelates,  here  now  sitting,  from  having 
any  voice  in  the  censure  of  this  cause,  bang  generally  knowato  be 
adversaries,  as  being  no  way  agreeable  with  equity  or  reaaon,  that  they, 
who  are  our  adversaries,  should  be  our  judges;  therefore  we  huab^ 
crave  they  may  be  expunged  out  of  the  court* 

Lord  Keeper*  In  good  fiiith,  it  is  a  sweet  motion:  Is  it  not f 
Herein  you  are  become  libellous;  and,  if  vou  should  dius  libel  .all  Iha 
liords  and  reverend  judges,  as  you  do  the  most  reverend  prdates,  by 
this  your  plea,  you  would  have  none  to  pass  sentence  upon  you  lor 
your  libelling,  because  they  are  parties. 

JUr*  Prynne.  Under  correction,  my  lord,  this  doth  not  hold;  your 
honour  need  not  put  that  for  a  certainty  which  is  an  Uncertainty; 
we  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  your  honours,  but  only  to  the 
prelates* 

Lard  Keeper,  Well,  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  day :  Read  the 
information. 

Which  was  read,  being  very  large,  and  these  five  books  annesed 
thereunto,  vig.    A  book  of  Dr.  Bastwicke's  written  in  Latin. 

The  second,  a  little  book  entitled.  News  from  Ipswich.  The  third, 
intitledi  A  Divine  Tragedy,  recording  God's  fearful  judgments  on 
Sabbath-breakers.  The  fourth,  Mr.  Burton's  book,  intitled»  An 
Apology  of  an  Appeal  to  the  Kinjfs  most  excellent  Majesty,  with  two 
Sermons  for  God  and  the  King,  preached  on  the  fifth  of  November 
ksL    The  fifth  and  last.  Dr.  Bastwicke's  Litany. 

The  King's  council,  being  five,  took  each  of  tiiem  a  several 
book,  ^d  descai^ted  there,  at  the  bar,  upon  them,  according  to  their 
pleasure^ 

Mr.  Attorney  began  first  with  Dr.  Bastwicke's  Latin  book,  picking 
out  here,  and  there,  particular  conclusions,  that  best  served  for  his 
own  ends,  as  did  all  the  other  council,  out  of  the  formftr  other  books, 
to  the  great  abuse  Of  the  authors;  as  themselves  there  imraedialely 
complained,  intieating  them  to  read  the  foregoing  grounds,  upon  which 
the  said  conclusions  depended,  without  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  theqi. 

Next  unto  the  attorney,  Serjeant  Whitfeild  falls  upon  the  reverend 
Mr.  Burton's  book,  who  vented  much  bitterness  against  that  unreprove- 
able  book,  as  all  that  read  it,  with  an  honest  and  orthodox  heart,  may 
clearly  parceive,  swearing,  in  good  faith,  my  lords,  there  is  never  a 
page  HI  this  book^  but  deserves  aheavier  and  deeper  censure  than  this 
pplift  can  lay  upon  biin. 
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Next  followed  A.  B.  who  in  like  manner  descanted  upon  the  N'eirs 
from  Ipswich,  charging  it  to  be  full  of  pernicious  lyes,  and  espedally 
indicating  the  honour  of  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  as 
being  a  learned,  pious,  and  reverend  father  of  the  church.  ^ 

In  the  fourth  place  follows  the  King^s  sollicitor,  Mr.  Littleton,  who 
acts  his  part  upon  the  Divine  Tragedy ;  to  which  part  of  it,  con- 
cerning God's  judgments  on  sabbath-breakers,  he  had  little  to  say, 
but  only  put  it  off  with  a  scoff,  saying,  -That  they  sat  in  the  seat  of 
God,  who  judgied  those  accidents,  which  fell  out  upon  persons  suddenly 
strucken,  to  hd  the  Judgment  of  God  for  sabbath- breaking,  or  words 
to  the  like  effect ;  but  enlarged  himself  upon .  that  passage,  which 
reflected  upon  that  late  reverend,  as  he  termed  him,  and  learned 
professor  of  the  law,  and  his  Majesty's  faithful  servant,  Mr.  William 
Noy»  his  Majest/s  late  attorney,  who,  as  he  said,  was  most  shamefully 
abused  by  a  slander  laid  upon  him;  which  was,  that  it  should  be 
reported,  that  Gods  judgment  fell  upon  him  for  so  eagerly  prosecuting 
timt  innocent  person  Mr.  Frynne ;  which  judgment  was  this,  that  he, 
lauj^ing  at  Mr.  Prynne,  while  he  was  sufieiing  upon  the  pillory,  was 
struck  with  an  issue  of  blood  in  his  privy  part,  which,  by  all  the  art 
of  man,  could  never  be  stopped  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was 
aoon  after :  But  the  truth  of  this,  my  lords,  saith  he,  you  shall  find  to 
be  as  probable  as  the  rest;  for  we  have  here  three  or  four  gentlemen, 
of  good  credit  and  rank,  to  testify,  upon  oath,  that  he  had  that  issue 
long  before ;  and  thereupon  made  a  shew,  as  if  he  would  call  for  them 
in  before  the  lords,  to  witness  the  truth  thereof,  with  these  particular 
words,  Make  room  for  the  gentlemen  to  come  in  there,  but  no  one 
witness  was  seen  to  appear;  which  was  pretty  delusion,,  and  worth  all 
your  observations  that  read  it ;  and  so  concluded,  as  the  rest,  that  this 
book  also  deserved  a  heavy  and  deep  censure. 

Lastly,  follows  Mr.  Herbert,  whose  descant  was  upon  Dr.  Bast^ 
wicke's  Litany,  picking  out  oue  or  two  passages  therein;  and  so 
drawing  thence  his  conclusion,  that,  jointly  wi£  the  rest,  it  deserved 
m  heavy  censure* 

The  King's  council  having  all  spoken  what  they  could,  the  Lord 
Keeper  said  to  the  prisoners  at  the  bar ; 

You  hear,  gentlemen,  wherewith  you  are  charged ;  and  now,  kst 
you  should  say,  you  cannot  hav6  liberty  to  speak  for  your  selves,  the 
court  gives  you  leave  to  speak  what  you  can,  with  these  conditions : 

First,  Thet  you  speak  within  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Secondly,  That  your  speeches  be  not  libellous. 
'  Prisanert.    They  all  three  answered.  They  hoped  so  to  order  their 
speech  as  to  be  free  from  any  immodest  or  libellous  speaking. 

iMrd  Keeper.  Then  speak  in  God's  ntoe,  and  shew  cause  why  the 
court  should  not  proceed  in  censure;  as  taking  the  cause  pro  confeito^ 
against  you. 

Mr.  Prytme.  My  honourable  good  lords,  such  a  day  of  the  month, 
there  came  a  SiUfpeau^  from  your  honours,  to  enter  my  appearance  in 
this  court ;  which  being  euterad,  I  took  forth  a  copy  of  the  information } 
which  being  taken,.  I  was  to  draw  my  answer;  which  I  endeaivoured 
^^  do,  but,  being  shut  up  close  prisoner,  I  was  deserted  of  all  roeaiiS| 
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by  which  I  should  have  done  it ;  for  I  was  no  fsooner  served  with  the 
SnbpenOf  but  I  was  shortly  after  shut  up  close  prisoner*  with  suspeih* 
ston  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  which  close  imprisonment  did  eat  up 
such  a  deal  of  my  time,  that  I  was  hindered  the  bringing  in  of  my 
-answer:  You  did  assign  me  council,  it  is  true;  but  they  neglected  to 
come  to  me,  and  I  could  not  come  to  them,  being  under  lock  and 
ley :  Then,  upon  motion  in  court,  ye  gave  me  liberty  to  go  to  them ; 
bat  then,  presently  after  that  motion,  I  know  not  for  what  cause, 
nor  upon  whose  command,  I  was  shut  up  again ;  and.then  I  could  not 
compel  my  council  tor  come  to  me;  and  my  time  was  short,  and  I 
had  neither  pen,  nor  ink,  nor  servant  to  do  any  thing  for  me ;  for  my 
servant  was  then  also  close  prisoner,  under  a  pursuivants  hands :  This 
was  to  put  impossibilities  upon  me.  Then,  upon  a  second  motion  for  pen. 
and  ink,  which  was  granted  me,  I  drew  up  some  instructions,  and^ 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  sent  forty  sheets  to  my  council ;  suddenly  after, 
I  drew  up  fort^  sheets  more,  and  sent  to  them :  My  Loid,  I  did  nothing, 
but  by  the  advice  of  my  council,  by  whom  I  was  ruled  in  the  drawing  up 
of  all  my  answer,  and  paid  him  twice  for  drawing  it;  and  some  of 
my  council  would  have  set  their  hands  to  it.  Here  is  ny  answer,  I 
tender  it  upon  my  oath,  which  your  lordships  cannot  deny  with  the 
justice  of  the  court. 

lard  Keeper,  We  can  give  you  a  precedent,  that  this  court  halli 
proceeded,  and  undertaken  a  cause,  pro  confesiOf  for  not  putting  in 
an  answer  in  six  days ;  you  have  haid  a  great  deal  of  favour  shewed, 
in  affording  you  longer  time ;  and  therefore  the  court  is  free  from  all 
calumny,  ,or  aspersion,  for  rejecting  your  answer,  not  signed  with  the 
council's  hands. 

Mr.  Pryttne,  But,  one  word  or  two,  my  Lords,  I  desire  your 
honours  to  hear  me ;  I  put  a  case  in  law,  that  is  often  pleaded  before 
your  Lordships :  One  man  is  bound  to  bring  in  two  witnesses;  if  both, 
or  one  of  them,  fail,  that  he  cannot  bring  them  in,  doth  the  law,  my 
Lords,  make  it  the  man's  act  ?  You  assigned  me  two  counsellors;  one 
of  them  foiled,  I  cannot  compel  him  ;  here  he  is  now  before  you;  let 
him  speak,  if  I  have  not  used  all  my  endeavours  to  have  had  him 
sign^  it ;  which  my  other  council  would  have  done,  if  this  would 
have  set  his  hand  to  it  with  him  ;  and  to  have  put  in,  long  since. 

ComidL  My  'Lord,  There  was  so  long  time  spent,  e*re  I  could  do 
any  thing,  after  I  was  assigned  his  council,  that  it  was  impossible  his 
answer  could  be  drawn  up  in  so  short  a  time,  as  was  allotted ;  for, 
after  long  expectation,  seeing  he  came  not  to  me,  I  went  to  him, 
where  I  found  him  shut  up  close  prisoner,  so  that  I  could  not  have 
access  to  him  ;  whereupon  I  motioned  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
to  have  free  liberty  of  speech  with  him  concerning  his  answer ;  which 
being  granted  me,  I  found  him  very  willing  and  desirous  to  have  it 
drawn  up^  whereupon  I  did  move,  in  this  court,  for  pen  and  paper  ; 
which  was  granted :  The  which  he  no  sooner  had  gotten,  but  he  set  him- 
self to  draw  up  instructions,  and,  in  a  short  time,  sent  me  forty  sheets ; 
and,  soon  after,  I  received  forty  more ;  but  I  found  the  answer  so  long, 
and  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  dunt  n»k  set  my  hand  to  it,  for  fear  of 
ipving  yoor  hononn  distaste^  { 
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Mr.  Prytmt.  My  Lorda,  I  did  nothing,  but  accordiag  to  tlie 
direction  of  my  council ;  oiily  I  spoke  mine  own  words ;  my  aaswer 
was  drawn  up  by  his  consent,  it  was  his  own  «ct,  and  he  did  ^ppityve  of 
it ;  And,  if  he  will  be  so  base  «  coward,  to  do  that  in  private, 
which  he  dares  not  acknowledge  in  publick,  I  will  not  such  a  sin  He 
on  my  conscience,  let  it  rest  with  him.  Here  is  my  answer;  which, 
though  it  be  not  signed  with  their  hands,  yet  here  I  tender  it  upon  my 
oath,  which  you  cannot  in  justice  deny. 

Lofd  Keeper.  But,  Mr.  Prynne,  the  court  desires  no  such  lon^ 
Answer :  Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty } 

Mr,  Ptynne,  My  good  Lords,  I  am  to  answer  in  &  defennve  wmy : 
Is  here  any  one,  that  can  witness  any  thing  against  me?  Let  him  come 
in.  The  law  of  God  standeth  thus :  That  a  man  is  not  to  be  condemn- 
ed, but  under  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Hera  is  no  witnesa 
come  in  against  me^  my  Lord ;  neither  is  thete,  in  all  the  information, 
one  clause^  that  doth  particularly  fall  on  me ;  but  only,  in  general, 
Ihere  is  no  book  laid  to  my  charge.  And,  shall  I  be  condenmed  for  a 
particular  act,  when  no  accusation  of  any  particular  act  can  be 
brought  against  me?  This  were  most  unjust  and  wicked.  Here  I 
tender  my  answer  to  the  information,  upon  my  oath :  My  Lord,  you 
did  impose  impossibilities  upon  me;  I  could  do  no  more,  than  I 
was  able 

Lord  Ke^er,  Well,  hold  your  peace ;  your  answer  comes  too  late : 
Speak  yoQ,  Dr.  Bastwicke. 

Dr.  Baetwkke*  My  honourable  Lords,  Methinks  you  look  likesn 
anemUy  of  Gods,  and  sit  in  the  place  of  God ;  ye  are  caljed  the  Sons 
of  God :  And,  since  I  have  compared  you  to  gods,  give  me  leave  a 
little  to  parallel  the  one  with  the  other,  to  see,  whether  the  comparison 
between  God  and  you  doth  hold  in  this  noble  and  righteous  cause. 
This  was  the  carriage  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  cause  of  Sodom:  Before 
he  would  pronounce  sentence,  or  execute  judgment,  he  would  first 
come  down,  and  see,  whether  the  crime  was  altogether  according  to 
the  cry  that  was  come  up^  And  with  whom  do£  the  Lord  consult, 
when  he  came  down  ?  With  his  servant  Abraham ;  and  he  gives  the 
reason:  *^  For  I  know,"^  aaith  he,  ^  that  Abraham  will  command  his 
children  and  houshold  after  him,  thai  they  shall  keep  the  w^  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment.''  My  good  Lords,  thus  stands  the 
case  between  your  honour  and  us,  this  ity :  There  is  a  groat  cry 
come  up  into  your  ears  against  us  from  the  King's  attorney;  vrhy  now 
be  you  pleased  to  descend,  and  see  if  Hke  crime  be  according  to  the 
cry ;  and  consult,  mitk  God,  not  the  prelates  (being  the  adversary^part, 
and,  as  it  is  apparent  to  aU  the  world,  do  proudly  set  themselves  og^iiKt 
the  ways  of  God,  and  from  whom  none  can  expect  justice,  or  jodg* 
ment)  but  with  righteous  men,  that  will  he  impartial  on  either  si^, 
before  you  proceed  to  censure;  which  censure  you  cannot  pass  on  us, 
without  great  injustice,  before  you  hear  our  answers  read.  Hffeis 
my  answer,  which  I  here  tender  upon  my  oath.  My  good  Lonis, 
give  us  leave  to  speak  in  our  own  defence  :  We  are  not  conscious  to 
ouradves  of  any  thing,  we  have  done,  that  deserves  a  censure  this  day 
in  this  honourable  court ;  but  that  we  have  ever  laboured  to  maintain 
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the  honour,  dignity,  and  prerogative  royal'  of  our  soiwieigD  Lord  the 
King.  Let  my  Lord  the  King  live  for  ever !  Had  I  a  thousand  live», 
I  should  think  thero  all  too  little  to  spend  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
Mi^est/s  royal  prerogative.  My  good  Lords,  can  you  proceed  to  censure, 
before  you  know  roy  cause  ?  I  dare  undertake,  mat  scarce  luiy  one  of 
your  lordships  have  read  my  books ;  and,  can  you  then  censure  me  for 
what  you  know  not>  and  bef<Nre  I  have.made  my  d^nce  ?  O,  my 
noble  Lord^,  Is  this  righteous  judgment  ?  This  were  i^nsl  the  law 
of  God' and  man,  to  condemn  a  man  bef<^e  you  know  his  crime.  The 
governor,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  carried  (who  was  a  very  heathen) 
would  first  hear  his  cause,  before  he  would  pass  any  censure  upon  him ; 
and,  doth  it  beseem  so  noble  and  christian  an  assembly  to  condemn  me, 
befoie  my  answer  be  perused,  and  roy  cause  known  I  Men,  brethren, 
and  fiidiers,  into  what  an  age  are  we  Ihllen!  I  desire  your  honours 
to  lay  aside  your  censure  for  this  day,  and  inquire  into  my  cause  $ 
hear  my  answer  read ;  which  if  you  refuse  to  do,  I  here  pfoless^  I  will 
clothe  it  IB  Reman  bafl^  and  send  it  abroad  unto  the  view  of  all  the 
world,  to  clear  my  innocency,  and  shew  your  great  injustice,  in  this 
cause. 

Lord  Keeper.  But  this  is  not  the  business  of  the  day :  Why  brought 
you  not  in  your  answer  in  due  time  f 

Dr.  Battmdte.  My  Lord,  a  long  time  since,  I  tendered  it  to  ;^oor 
honour,  I  failed  not  in  any  one  particular ;  and,  if  my  council  be 
so  base  and  cewardly,  that  they  dare  not  sign  it,  for  fear  of  the 
prelates,  as  I  can  nmke  it  appear,  therefore  have  I  n>  answer  f  My 
Lord,  here  is  my  answer;  wluch,  though  my  council,  out  of  a  base 
spirit,  dare  not  set  their  hands  unto,  yet  I  tender  it  upon  my  oath. 

Lard  Keeper.  But,  Mr.  Doctor,  you  should  have  been  brief;  you 
tendered  it  in^too  laige^  an  answer,  which,  as  I  heard,  is  as  libellous 
as  your  books. 

Dr.  Baehskke.  No,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  libellous,  thou^  luge ;  I 
have^ne  to  answer  for  me,  but  myself,  and,  being  left  to  myself, 
I  must  plead  my  conscience,  in  answer  to  every  circumstance  of  the 
infomiation. 

Lord  Keeper.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Doctor  ?  Are  you  guilty,  or  not 
gniUy  f  Answer,  yea  or  no ;  you  needed  not  to  have  trouUed  yourKlf 
so  much  about  so  large  an  answer. 

Dr.  Baehmcke.  1  know,  none  of  your  honours  have  read  my  book  : 
And  can  you,  with  the  justice  of  the  court,  condemn  me^  before  you 
know  what  ia  written  in  my  books  ? 

Lord  Keeper.    What  say  you  to  that  was  read  to  you  even  now? 

Dr.  Bastwicke.    My  Lord,  he,  that  read  it,  did  so  murder  the  sense 
of  it,  that,  had  I  not  known  what  I  had  written,  I  could  not  tell  what 
to  h&ve  made  of  it. 
.  Lord  Keeper.    What  say  you  to  the  other  sentence  read  to  you  ? 

Dr.  Baeimcke.  That  was  none  of  mine;  I  will  not  &ther  that, 
which  was  none  of  my  own. 

Lord  Domet.  Did  not  you  send  that  book,  as  now  it  is,  to  a 
nobleman's  house,  togetiier  with  a  letter  directed  to  him  ? 
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Dr,  Bdstwkke.  Yes,  My  Lord,  I  did  so;  but,  whhal,  you  may 
see,  in  my  epistle  set  before  the  book,  I  did  at  first  disclaim  wbat 
was  not  mine;  I  sent  my  book  over  by  a  Dutch  roerchaht;  who  it 
was,  that  wrote  the  addition,  I  do  not  know ;  but  my  epistle,  set  to 
'  my  book,  made  manifest  what  was  mine,  and  what  was  not ;  and  I 
cannot  justly  sufi^r  for  what  was  none  of  mine. 

Lord  Arundel.  My  Lord,  you  hear,  by  his  own  speech,  tbe  cause  is 
taken  ffocoij/eMo. 

Lord  Keeper,    Yea,  you  say  true,  my  lord. 

Dr.  Bastwkke.  My  noble  Lord  of  Arundel,  I  kifow  you  are  a 
noble  prince  in  Israel,  and  a  great  peer  of  this  realm :  There  are  some 
honourable  lords  in  this  court,  that  have  been  forced  out,  as  com* 
batants  in  a  single  duel.  It  is  between  the  prelates  and  us,  at  this 
time,  as  between  two  that  have  appointed  the  field ;  the  one,  being  a 
coward,  goes  to  the  magistrate,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  disarms 
the  other  of  hb  weapons,  and  gives  him  a  bulrush,  and  then  challengi-s 
him  to  fight.  If  this  be  not  base  cowardice,  I  know  not  what  belongs 
to  a  soldier.  This  is  the  case  between  the  prelates  and  us  :  They 
take  away  our  weapons  (our  answers)  by  virtue  of  your  authority,  by 
which  we  should  defend  ourselves,  and  yet  they  .bid  us  fight.  My 
Lord,  Doth  not  this  savour  of  a  base,  cowardly  spirit  f  I  know,  my 
lord',  there  is  a  decree  gone  forth  (for  my  sentence  was  passed  long 
since)  to  cut  off  our  ears. 

Lord  Keeper,    Who  shall  know  our  censure,  before  the  court  pass  ■ 
it?  Do  you  prophesy  of  vourseKes  ? 

Dr,  Bastvncke.  My  Lord,  I  am  able  to  prove  it,  and  that  from 
the  mouth  of  the  prelates  own  servants,  that,  in  August  last,  it  was 
decreed.  That  Dr.  Bastwicke  should  lose  his  ears.  O,  my  noble  Lords, 
is  thb  righteous  judgment  ?  I  may  say,  as  the  apostle  once  said,  What 
whip  a  Roman?  I  have  been  a  soldier,  able  to  lead  an  army  into  the 
field,  to  fight  valiantly  for  the  honour  of  their  prince :  Now  I  am  a 
physician,  able  to  cure  nobles,  kings,  princes,  and  emperors :  Ai)d  to 
curtalise  a  Roman's  ears,  like  a  cur,  O,  my  honourable  Lords,  is  it  not 
too  base  an  act  for  so  noble  an  assembly,  and  for  so  righteous  and 
honourable  a  cause  ?  The  cause,  my  Lords,  is  great ;  it  concerns  the 
glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  our  king,  whose  prerogative  we  labour 
to  maintain,  and  to  sot  up  in  a  high  manner,  in  which  your  honours 
liberties  are  engaged :  And  doth  not  such  a  cause  deserve  your 
lordships  consideration,  before  you  proceed  to  censure  ?  Your  honours 
may  be  pleased  1o  consider,  that,  in  the  last  cause,  heard  and  censured 
in  xhh  court,  between  Sir  James  Baggc  and  the  Lord  Moone,  wherein 
your  lordships  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  with  a  great  deal  of  patience, 
to  hear  the  bills  on  both  sides,  with  all  the  answers  and  depositions 
largely  laid  open  befpre  you  :  Which  cause,  when  you  had  fully  hectfd, 
some  of  your  honours,  now  sitting  in  the  court,  said,  you  could  not, 
in  conscience, .  proceed  tp  censure,  till  you  had  taken  some  time  to 
recollect  yourselves.  If,  in  a  cause  of  that  nature,  you  could  spend  so 
much  time,  and  afterwards  recollect  yourselves,  before  you  would  pass 
censure,  how  much  more  should  it  move  your  h(»iours  to  take 
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time  in  a  canse,  wherein  the  glory  of  God,  the  prerogative  of  his 
Majesty,  your  honours  dignity^  and  the  subjects  liberty,  is  so  largely 
engaged  ?  My  good  Lords,  it  may  fall  out  to  be  any  of  your  lordships 
cases,  to  stand  as  delinquents  at  thb  bar,  as  we  now  do  :  It  is  not 
unknown  to  your  honours,  the  next  cause,  that  is  to  succeed  ours, 
is  touching  a  person  that  sometimes  hath  been  in  greatest  power  in  this 
court:  and,  if  the  mutations  and  revolutions  of  persons  and  times  be 
such,  then  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  honours  to  look  on  us,  as  it 
may  befall  yourselves.  But,  if  all  this  will  not  prevail  with  your 
honoum  to  peruse  my  books,  and  hear  my  answer  read,  which  here 
I  tender,  upon  the  word  and  oath  of  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  physician :  I  will  clothe  them,  as  I  said  bdfore,  in  Roman  bufi^ 
iwd  disperse  them  throughout  the  christian  world,  that  future  genera* 
tions  may  see  the  innocbncy  of  this  cause,  and  your  honours  unjust 
proceedings  in  it;  all  which  I  will  do,  though  it  cost  me  my  life. 

Lord  Keeper.    Mr.  Doctor.  I  thought  you  would  be  angry. 

Dr,  Basiwkke.  No,  My  Lord,  you  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  angry 
nor  passionate ;  all  that  I  do  press  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
peruse  my  answer. 

L(n'd  Keeper.  Well,  hold  your  peace.  Mr.  Burton,  what  say 
you } 

Mr,  Burton.  My  good  Lords,  your  honours  (it  should,  seem)  do 
determine  to  censure  us,  and  take  our  cause  pro  cumfetso^  although  we 
have  laboured  to  give  your  honours  satisfaction  in  all  things:  My 
I/>rds,  What  have  you  to  say  against  my  book  ?  I  confess  I  did  write 
it,  yet  did  I  not  any  thing  out  of  intent  of  commotion  or  sedition  :  I 
delivered  nothing,  but  what  my  text  led  me  to,  being  chosen  to 
suit  with  the  day,  namely  the  fifth  of  November ;  the  words  were 
these,  &c. 

lard  Keeper.  Mr.  Burton,  I  pmy  stand  not  naming  texts  oC 
scripture  now,  we  do  not  send  for  you  to  preach,  but  to  answer  to 
those  things  which  are  objected  against  you. 

Mr.  Burton.  My  Lord,  I  have  drawn  up  my  answer  to  my  great 
pains  and  chargies,  which  answer  was  signed  with  my  council's  hands, 
and  received  into  the  court  according  to  the  rule  and  order  thereof. 
And  I  did  not  think  to  have  been  called  this  day  to  a  censure,  but  have 
had  a  legal  proi:eeding  by  way  Of  bill  and  answer. 

lA>rd  Keeper,    Your  answer  was  impertinent. 

Mr.  Burton.  My  answer  (after  it  was  entered  into  the  court)  was 
^ferrd  to  the  judg^  but  by  what  means  I  do  not  know,  whether  it 
be  impertinent,  and  what  cause  your  lordships  had  to  cast  it  out,  I 
know  .not.  But, 'after  it  was  approved  of,  and  received,  it  was  cast 
out  as  an  impertinent  answer. 

Lord  Finch.  The  jud^n  did  you  a  good  turn  to  make  it  impertinent, 
for  it  was  as  libellous  as  your  book,  so  that  your  answer  deserved  a 
censure  alone. 

Lord  Leeper.    What  say  you,  Mr.  Burton,  are  you  guilty,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Burton^  My  Lord,  I  desire  you  not  only  to  peruse  my  book^ 
here  and  there,  but  every  passage  of  it.  ^ 
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•  Xorcf  Keeper.  Mr.  Barton,  Time  is  short,  are  yon  gaiky,  or  not 
guilty?  What  say  you  to  that  which  was  read  I  doth  it  become  a 
minister  to  deliver  himself  in  such  a  railing  and  scandalous  way? 

JIfr,  Bnrion.  In  my  judgment,  and  as  I  can  prove  it,  it  was  neither 
failing  nor  scandalous ;  I  conceive  that  a  minister  hath  a  larger  liberty 
than  always  to  go  in  a  mild  strain :  I  being  Hie  pastor  of  my  people, 
whom  I  had  in  charge,  and  was  to  instruct,  I  supposed  it  was  my  duty 
to  inform  them  of  those  innovations,  that  are  crept  into  the  church, 
as  likewise  of  the  danger  and  ill  consequence  of  them :  As  for  my 
answer,  ye  blotted  out  what  ye  would,  and  then  the  i^t,  which  made 
best  (or  your  own  ends,  you  would  have  to  stand  ;  and  now  for  me  to 
tender  only  what  will  serve  tor  your  own  turns,  and  renounce  the 
rest,  were  to  desert  my  cause,  which  before  I  will  do,  or  desert  my 
conscience,  I  will  rather  desert  my  body,  and  deliver  it  up  to  your 
lordshi|)s  to  do  with  it,  what  you  will. 

Lord  Keeper.  This  is  a  place  where  you  should  crave  mercy  and 
&voar,  Mr.  Burton,  and  not  stand  upon  such  terms  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Bmion.  There  wherein  I  have  oil^nded  through  human  frailty, 
I  crave  of  God  and  man  pardon:  And  1  pray  God,  that,  in  your 
sentence,  you  rai^  so  censure  us^  that  you  may  not  sin  against  the 
Lord. 

Thus  tiie  prisoners,  desiring  to  speak  a  little  more  for  themselves^ 
were  commanded  to  silence.    And  so  the  lords  proceeded  to  censure. 

The  Lord  CeHwgton's  Censure. 

I  Condem  these  three  men  to  lose  their  ears  in  the  palace-yard  at 
Westmister  ;  to  be  fined  five  thousand  pounds  a  man  to  his  Majesty : 
And  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  three  remote  places  of  the 
kingdom,  namely,  t(e  Castlesr  of  Caeniarvon,  Cornwall,  and  Lan- 
caster. 

.     The  Lord  Fuu^  addeih  to  tkii  Censure. 

MR.  Prynne  to  be  stigmatised  in  the  cfaedks  with  two  letten  (S  and  L) 
for  a  seditious  libeller.  To  which  all  the  lords  agreed.  And  so  the 
Lord  Keeper  concluded  the  censure. 

THE  Execution  of  the  lords  censure  in  the  StarChamber  Upon  Dr. 
Bastwicke,  Mr.  Prynne,  and  Mr.  Burton,  in  the  palace  yard  at 
Westeinster,  the  thirtieth  day  of  J«lie  last  1^87  ;  at  ibe  ^>ectation 
whereof  the  number  of  people  was  so  great  (the  place  being  veiy 
large)  that  it  caused  admiration  in  all  that  beheld  them»  who  came 
with  tender  afiections,  lo  behold  those  three  renowned  soldiers  and 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  with  most  undaunted  and  magna- 
nimous courage  thereunto,  having  their  way  strewed  with  sweet 
herbs  from  the  house  out  of  which  they  came  to  the  pillory,  with  all 
the  honour  th»t  could  be  done  unto  them. 
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Dr.  Bastwicke  and  Mr.  Burton  first  meeting,  they  did  close  one  in 
the  otker^s  arms  three  times,  with  as  much  expressions  of  lofe  as  might 
be,  r^icing  that  they  met  at  snch  a  place,  npoo  such  an  occasion, 
and  that  God  had  so  highly  honoured  them,  as  to  call  them  forth  to 
suffer  for  his  glorious  truth. 

Then  immediately  after,  Mr.  Prynne  came,  the  doctor  and  he  saluting 
each  other,  as  Mr.  Burton  and  he  did  before.  |The  doctor,  then,  went  up 
first  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  wife  immediately  following  came  up  to  him, 
and,  like  a  loving  spouse,  saluted  each  ear  with  a  kiss,  and  then  his 
mouth;  whose  tender  love,  boldness,  and  chearfulness  so  wrought 
upon  the  people's  affections,  that  they  g^ve  a  marvellous  great  shout, 
for  joy  to  behold  it.  Her  husband  desired  her  not  to  be,  in  the  least 
manner,  dismayed  at  his  sufferings:  And  so  for  a  while  they  parted, 
she  using  these  words  :  Farewe),  my  dearest,  be  of  good  comfort,  I  am 
nothing  dismayed.    And  then  the  doctor  began  to  speak  these  words. 

Dr.  Bastwicke.  There  are  nmny  that  are,  this  day,  spectators  of 
our  standing  here,  as  delinquents,  though  not  delinquents,  we  bless 
God  for  it.  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself,  wherein  I  have  aimmitted 
the  least  trespass  (to  take  this  outward  shame)  either  against  my  God, 
or  my  king.  And  I  do  the  rather  speak  it,  that  you,  that  are  now 
beholders,  may  take  notice,  how  iar  innooency  will  preserve  you  in 
such  a  day  as  this ;  for  we  come  hera,  in  the  strength  of  our  God» 
who  hath  mightily  supported  us,  and  filled  our  hearts  with  greater 
comfort  than  our  shame  or  contempt  can  be.  The  first  occasion  of 
my  trouble  was  by  the  preUites,  for  writing  a  book  agpiinst  the  Pope, 
ani  the  Pope  of  Canterbury  said  I  wrote  against  him,  and  therefore 
questioned  me ;  but,  if  the  presses  were  as  open  to  us,  as  formerly  they 
Mva  been,  we  should  shatter  his  kingdom  about  his  ears.  But  be  ye 
not  deterred  by  their  power,  neither  be  affrighted  at  our  sufiering^ ; 
let  none  determine  to  turn  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  but  go  on,  fight 
courageously  against  Gog  and  Magog.  I  know  there  be  many  here 
who  have  set  many  days  a-part  for  our  behalf,  let  the  prelates  take 
notice  of  it,  and  they  have  sent  up  strong  prayers  to  heaven  for  us. 
We  feel  the  strength  and  benefit  of  them  at  this  time,  I  would  have 
you  to  take  notice  of  it,  we  have  felt  the  strength  and  benefit  of  your 
prayers  111  along  this  cause.  In  a  word,  so  for  1  am  from  base  fear, 
or  caring  for  any  thing  that  they  can  do,  or  cast  upon  me,  that,  had  I 
as  much  blood  as  would  swell  the  Thames,  I  would  shed  it  every  drop 
in  this  causi*,  therefore  be  not  any  of  you  discourage ;  be  not  daunted 
at  their  power,  ever  labouring  to  preserve  innocency,  and  keep  peace 
within;  go  on  in  the  strength  of  your  God,  and  he  will  never  foil  you 
in  such  a  day  as  this;  as  isaid  before,  so  I  say  again,  had  I  as  many 
lives  as  I  have  hain  on  my  head,,  or  drops  of  blood  in  my  veins,  I 
would  give  them  all  up  for  this  cause;  this  plot  of  sending  us  to 
those  remote  places,  was  first  consulted  and  agitated  by  the  Jesuits, 
as  I  can  make  it  plainly  appear.  O  see  what  times  we  are  fallen  into, 
that  the  lords  must  sit  to  act  the  Jesuits  plots!  For  our  own  parts  we 
owe  no  malice  to  the^persons  of  any  of  the  prelates,  but  would  lay  our 
aecks  under  their  feet  to  4<%ttoa  good  as  they  are  men ;  but  against  the 
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Dsovpation  of  their  power^  as  they  are  bisliopsi  we  do  profaa  enemieg 
till  doom's-day. 

Mr.  Prynne,  shaking  the  doctor  by  ti\e  hand,  desired  him  that  he 
noight  speak  a  word  or  two.     With  all  my  heart,  said  the  doctor. 

The  cause  (said  Mr.  Prynne)  of  my  standing  here,  b  for  not  bring- 
ing in  my  answer,  for  which  my  cause  is  taken  pro  corfesso  against  me. 
What  endeavours  I  used  for  the  bringing  in  thereof,  that,  Ood  and  my 
own  conscience,  and  my  council  knows,  whose  cowardice  stands  upon 
record  to  all  ages.  For,  rather  than  I  will  have  my  cause  a  leading 
cause,  to  deprive  the  subjects,  of  that  liberty  which  I  seek  to  maintain,^ 
I  rather  expose  my  person  to  be  a  leading  example,  to  bear  this  punish- 
ment :  And  I  beseech  you  all  to  take  notice  of  their  proceedings  in 
(bis  cause :  When  I  was  served  with  a  subpoena  into  this  court,  I  was 
shut  up  close  prisoner,  that  I  could  have  no  access  to  council,  nor  be 
admitted  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  to  draw  up  my  answer  by  my  instruc- 
tions, for  which  1  feed  them  twice  (though  to  no  purpose)  yet,  when  all 
was  done,  my  answer  would  not  bie  accepted  into  the  court,  though  I 
tendered^  it  upon  my  oath.  I  appeal  to  all  the  world,  if  this  was  a 
legal  or  just  proceeding.  Our  accusation  is  in  point  of  libel,  but  sup- 
posedly, against  the  prelates ;  to  clear  this  now,  I  will  give  you  a  little 
tight  what  the  law  is  in  point  of  libel,  of  which  profession  I  have  some- 
times  been,  and  still  profess  myself  to  have  some  knowledge  in ;  you  shall 
find,  in  case  of  libel,  two  statutes :  The  one  in  the  second  of  Queen 
Mary,  the  other  in  the  seventh  of  Queen  Elisabeth.-  That  in  the  second 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  extremity  and  heighth  of  it  runs  thus :  That,  if  m 
libeller  doth  go  so  far  and  so  high  as  to  libel  against  king  or  queen,  by 
denomination,  the  height  and  extremity  of  the  law  is,  that  they  lay  no 
greater  fine  on  him  than  an  hundred  pounds,  with  a  month's  imprison* 
ment,  and  no  corporal  punishment,  except  he  does  refuse  to  pay  his  fine, 
and  then  to  inflict  some  punishment  instead  of  that  fine  at  the  month's 
end.  Neither  was  this  censure  to  be  passed  on  him,  except  it  was  fully 
proved  by  two  witnesses,  who  were  to  produce  a  certificate  of  their 
good  demeanor  for  the  credit  of  their  report,  or  else  confessed  by  the 
libeller.  You  shall  find  in  that  statute,  7  Elis.  some  further  addition 
to  the  former  of  2  Marise,  and  that  only  in  point  of  fine  and  punish- 
ment, and  it  must  still  reach  as  high  as  the  person  of  king  <ft>  queen. 
Here  this  statute  doth  set  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  the  other,  but 
one :  This  sets  three  months  imprisonment,  the  former  but  one :  So 
that  therein  only  they  differ.  But  in  this  they  both  agree,  namely,  at 
the  end  of  his  imprisonment  to  pay  his  fine,  and  so  ^o  go  free  without 
any  further  question  :  But,  if  he  refuse  to  pay  his  fine,  then  the  court 
IS  to  inflict  some  punishment  on  him  correspondent  to  his  fine.  Now 
tee  the  disparity  between  those  times  of  theirs,  and  ours.  A  libeller  in 
Queen  Mary's  time  was  fined  but  an  hundred  pounds,  in  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's time  two  hundred:  in  Queen  Mary's  days  but  a  month's  im- 
prisonment, in  Queen  Elisabeth's,  three  months;  and  not  so  great  a 
fine,  if  they  libelled  not  against  king  or  queen.  Formerly  the  greatest 
ffne  was  but  two  hundred  pounds,  Siough  against  king  or  queen ;  now 
five  thousand  pounds,  though  but  against  the  prelates,  ^ndthat  but  sup* 
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]po«edlyr^bich  cannot  be  proved:  Foimerly,  but  three  months  im* 
prisonment;  now  perpetual  im'pruonmcnt :  Then,  upon  paying  the 
fine,  no  corporal  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted ;  but  now,  inlkmou» 
punbhinent  with  the  loss  of  bloody  and  all  other  circumstances  thal^ 
may  aggravate  it.  See  now  what  times  we  are  fallen  into,  when  that 
libelling  (if  it  were  so)  against  prelates  only,  shall  fall  higher,  than  if  it 
touched  kings  and  princes. 

That,  which  I  have  to  speak  of  next,  is  this :  The  prelates  find 
themselves  exceedingly  aggrieved  and  vexed  against  what  we  have 
written  concerning  the  usurpation  of  their  calling,  where  indeed  we 
declare  their  calling  not  to  be  jure  dkino*  I  make  no  doubt  but  there 
are  some  intelligencers  or  abettors  within  the  hearing,  whom  I  would 
hate  well  to  know,  and  take  notice  of  what  I  now  say :  I  here  in  this 
place  make  this  offer  to  them,  that,  if  I  may  be  admitted  a  fair  dispute^ 
on  fiur  |erms,  for  my  cause,  that  I  will  maintain,  and  do  here  make 
the  challenge  against  all  the  prelates  in  the  king's  dominions,  and 
against  all  the  prelates  in  Christendom,  Jet  them  take  in  the  Pope  and 
all  to  help  them,  that  their  cSlling  is  not  jure  divino.  I  will  speak  it 
ag^n,  I  make  the  challenge  against  all  the  prelates  in  the  king's  do* 
minions,  and  all  Clvristeudom,  to  maintain,  that  their  calling  is  not  jvre 
dmno.  If  I  make  it  not  good,  let  me  be  hanged  up  at  the  hall-gate : 
Whereupon  Uie  people  gave  a  great  shout. 

The  next  thing,  that  I  am  to  speak  of,  is  this:  The  Prelates  find 
themselves  exceedingly  grieved  and  vexed  against  what  I  have  written 
in  point  of  law,  concerning  thdr  writs  and  process,  that  the  sending 
forth  of  writs  and  process  in  their  own  name,  is  against  all  law  and 
justice,  and  doth  intrench  on  his  Majest/s  prerogative  royal,  and  the 
subjects  liberties.  And  here  now  I  make  a  second  challenge  against  all 
the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  in  way  of  fair  dispute,  that  I  will  maintain, 
the  prelates  sending  forth  of  writs  and  process,  in  their  own  names,  to 
be  against  all  law  and  justice,  and  intrencheth  on  his  Majest/s  prerp^  . 
gative  royal,  and  subjects  liberty.  Lest  it  should  be  forgotten,  I  speak 
it  again,  I  here  challenge  all  the  whole  society  of  the  law  upon  a  fair 
dispute  to  maintain,  that  the  sending  forth  of  writs  and  process,  in  the 
prelates  own/ names,  is  against  all  law  and  justice,  and  intrencheth  on 
the  kingfs  prerogative  royal,  and  the  subjects  liberty.  If  I  be  not  able 
to  make  it  good,  let  me  be  put  to  the  tormentingest  death  they  can 
devise. 

We  praise  the  Lord,  we  fear  none  but  God  and  the  King.  Had  we 
respected  our  liberties,  we  bad  not  stood  here  at  this  time.  It  was  for 
the  general  good  and  liberties  of  you  all,  that  we  have  now  thus  far 
engaged  our  own  liberties  in  this  cause.  For,  did  you  know,  how 
'deep^  they  have  intrenched  on  your  liberties  in  point  of  Popery, ;  if 
you  knew  but  into  what  times  you  are  cast,  it  would  make  you  look 
about  you :  And,  if  you  did  but  see  what  changes  and  revolutions  of 
perKins,  causes,  and  actions  have  been  made  by  one  man,  you  would 
more  narrowly  look  into  your  privik^^,  and  see  how  fieir  your  liberty 
did  lawfully  extend,  and  so  maintain  it* .         . 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  been  brought  to  this  place;  who 
kath  been  the  author  of  it^  I  think  you  all  well  know.   For  the  first 
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time,  if  I  could  have  had  leave  given  me,  I  could  eanly  have  cleared 
inysetf  of  that  which  was  then  laid  to  my  charge :  As  also  I  could  have 
done  now,  if  I  might  have  been  permitted  to  speak;  that  book  for 
which  I  suflered  formerly,  especially  for  some  particular  words  tbefeiu 
written,  which  I  quoted  out  of  Ood's  word  and  ancient  fathers,  for 
which  notwithstanding  they  passed  censure  on  me ;  that  same  book  was 
twice  licensed  by  publick  authority,  and  the  same  words  I  then  suffered 
for,  they  are  again  made  list  of,  and  applied  in  the  same  sense  by 
He^lin,  in  his  book  lately  printed,  and  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  no 
exceptions  taken  against  them,  but  are  very  well  taken. 

Aye,  said  Dr.  Autwicke,  and  there  is  another  book  of  his  licensed, 
wherein  he  rails  against  us  three  at  his  pleasure,  and  against  the  mar- 
tyrs that  suffered  in  Queen  Mar/s  days,  calling  them  schismatical 
hereticks  ;  and  there  is  another  book  of  Pocklington's  licensed ;  th^ 
be  as  full  of  lyes,  as  dogs  be  full  of  fleas ;  but,  were  the  presses  as  open 
to  us,  as  they  are  to  them,  we  would  pay  them,  and  their  great  master 
that  upholds  them,  and  charge  them  with  notorious  blasphemy. 

Said  Mr.  Prynne,  you  all,  at  this  present,  see,  there  he  no  degrees  of 
men  exempted  from  suffering.  Here  is  a  reverend  divine  for  the  soul,  a 
physician  for  the  body,  and  a  lawyer  for  the  eatate .  I  had  thought  they 
would  have  let  alone  their  own  society,  and  not  have  meddled  with  any 
of  them ;  and  the  next,  for  aught  1  know,  may  be  a  bishop.  Yon  see 
they  spare  none,  of  what  society  or  calling  soever ;  none  ace  exempted 
that  cross  their  own  ends.  Gentlemen,  look  to  yourselves,  if  all  the 
martyrs,  that  saifered  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  are  accounted  and  called 
schismatical  hereticks,  and  factious  fellows :  What  shall  we  look  for  ? 
Yet,'  so  they  are  calie<i  in  a  book  latdy  come  forth  under  authority  ; 
and  such  factious  fellows  are  we,  for  discovering  a  plot  of  Popery. 
Alas !  poor  England,  what  will  become  of  thee,  if  thou  look  not  the 
sooner  into  thy  own  privileges,  and  maintainest  not  thine  own  lawful 
liberty }  Christian  people,  I  beseech  you  all,  stand  firm,  and  be  aealoos 
for  the  cause  of  God,  and  his  true  religion,  to  the  shedding  of  your 
dearest  blood,  otherwise  you  will  bring  yourselves,  and  all  your  poste- 
rities, into  perpetual  bondage  and  slavery. 

Now  the  executioner  being  come,  to  sear  hii9  fi^nd  cut  off  ^is  ears, 
Mr.  Prynne  said  these  words  to  him,  '  Come,  friehd^ifcome  burn  me, 
cut  me,  I  fear  not ;  I  have  leamed  to  fear  the  fire  of  hell,  and  not  what 
man  can  do  unto  me.  Come,  sear  me,  sear  me,  I  shall  *  bear  in  my 
body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;'  which  the  bloody  executioner  per- 
formed with  extraordinary  cruelty,  heating  his  iron  twice  to  bum  one 
cheek;  and  cut  one  of  his  ears  so  close,  that  he  cut  off  &  piece  of  his 
cheek.  At  which  exquisite  torture,  he  never  moved  with  his  body,  or 
so  much  as  changed  his  countenance,  but  still  looked  up,  as  well  as  he 
could,  towards  heaven,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  even  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  the  beholders,  and  uttering,  as  soon  as  die  executioner 
had  done,  this  heavenly  sentence :  ^  The  more  I  am  beaten  down*  the 
more  am  I  lift  up ;'  and,  returning  from  the  execution  in  a  boat,  made, 
as  I  hear,  these  two  verses  by  the  way,  on  the  two  chaiactets  branded 
•n  his  chedis : 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  STAR^HAMBER,  &c.  fSS 

S.  L.  STIGMATA  LAUDIS. 

STIGMATA  maxUUs  bajuhms  imi^  LAUDIS 

JExuliam  remeOf  vkiima  grata  Dto. 

Which    one   since    thus  Englished: 

S.  L.  LAUD'S  SCARS. 

Triumphant  I  return^  my  face  descries 
Laud's  scorching  scars,  God's  grateful  sacrifice. 


Mr.  Burton^s  kemmly  and  most  cmrfortable  ipeeeh^  which  he  made 
aiike  time  of  his  steering,  both  brfore^  and  whiU  he  ttoodin  the  fillory^ 
vfhick  WM  iometJdng  Atantfrom  the  other  double  pillory,  ysherein  Dr. 
Bastwicke  and  Mr.  Prynne  stood.. 

THE  night  before  his  sufferingp  about  eight  o'clock,  when  he  first 
had  certain  notice  thereof,  upon  occasion  of  his  wife's  going  to  ask  the 
warden,  whether  her  husband  should  sufier  the  next  day,  immediately 
he  felt  hu  ^irits  to  be  raised  to  a  fiur  higher  pitch  of  resolution  and 
Courage  to  undergo  his  sufiering^,  than  formerly  he  did ;  so  as  he  in- 
treated  the  Lord  to  hold  up  his  spirits  at  that  heig^th  all  the  next  day, 
in  his  sufferings,  that  he  might  not  flag  nor  &int,  lest  any  dishonour 
might  come  to  his  Majesty,  Qr  the  cause ;  and  the  Lord  heard  him  : 
For  all  the  next  day,  in  his  suffering,  both  before  and  after,  his  spirits 
were  earned  aloft,  as  it  were  upon  eagje's  wingji,  as  himself  said,  &r 
above  all  apprehension  of  shame  or  pdn. 

Ilie  next  morning,  being  the  day  of  his  sufleringi,  he  was  brought  to 
Westminster,  and,  with  much  chearfulness,  being  brought  into  the 
Palace-yard,  unto  a  chamber  that  looked  into  tiie  yard,  where  ha 
Tiewed  three  pillories  there  set  up.  Methinki,  said  he,  I  see  Mount 
Calvary,  where  the  three  crosses,  one  for  Christ,  and  the  other  two  for 
the  two  thieves,  were  pitched ;  and,  if  Christ  were  numbered  among 
thieves,  shall  a  Christian,  for  Christ's  sake,  Uiink  much  to  be  numbered 
among  rogues,  such  as  we  are  condemned  to  be  ?  Surely,  if  I  be  a 
rogue,  I  am  Christ's  rogue,  and  no  man's.  And,  a  little  after,  looking 
out  at  the  casement  towards  the  pillory,  he  said,  I  see  no  difference  be- 
tween looking^out  of  Uiis  square  window  and  vonder  round  hole,  pointing 
towards  the  pillory;  he  said.  It  is  no  matter  ofdifference  to  an  honest  man. 
And,  a  little  after  that,  looking  somewhat  wishfully  upon  his  wife,  to  see 
howshe  did  take  it,8heseemed  to  him  to  besomething  sad,  to  whom  he  thus 
spake  :]Wife,  why  art  thou  sosad  ?  To  whom  she  made  answer.  Sweetheart, 
I  am  not  sad.  No,  said  he,  see  thou  be  not;  for  I  would  not  have  thee  to 
dishonour  the  day,  by  shedding  one  tear,  or  fekhing  one  sigh ;  for  behold, 
therpfiire,  thy  comfort,  my  triumphant  chariot,  on  the  which  I  must  ride 
for  the  honour  of  my  Lord  and  Master.  And  never  was  wedding  day 
so  welcome  and  jovfiil  a  day,  as  this  day  is ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
because'  I  have  such  a  noble  captain  and  leader,  who  hath  gone  before 
roe  with  such  undauntedness  of  spirit,  that  hesuth  of  himself,  I  gave 
my  back  to  the  smiteiSy  my  cheeks  to  the  nippers,  they  plucked  off  the 
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bair;  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting ;  for  the  Lord  Ood 
will  help  me,  tjierefore  shall  I  not  be  coufounded  ;  therefore  have  I  se 
my  face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  At  length 
t^ng  carried  towards  the  pillory,  he  met  Dr.  Bastwicke  at  the  foot  of 
the  pillory,  where  they  lovingly  saluted  and  embraced  each  other  ;  and, 
parting  a  little  from  him,  he  returned,  such  was  tile  ardency  of  his 
affection,  and  most  affectionately  embraced  him  the  second  time,  being 
heartily  sorry  he  missed  Mr.  Prynne,  who  was  not  yet  come,  before  he 
was  gone  up  to  his  pillory,  which  stood  alone  next  the  Star-chambeTf 
and  about  half  a  stone's  cast  from  the  other  double  pillory,  wherein  the 
other  two  stood,  so  as  all  their  face&  looked  southward,  the  bright  sun 
a}l  the  while,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  shining  upon  them  i  Being 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  pillory,  standing  upon  the  scaffold,  be  espied 
Mr.  Prynne,  new  come  to  the  pillory,  and  Dr.  Bastwicke  in  the  pillory, 
who  then  hasted  off  his  band,  and  palled  for  a  handkerchief,  saying, 

*  What,  shall  I  be  la<it,  or  shall  I  be  ashamed  of  a  pillory  for  Christ, 
who  W9S  not  ashanoed  of  a  cross  for  me  i*  Then,  being  put  into  the  pil- 
lory, he  Baid  :  *  Good  people,  I  am  brought  hither  to  be  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  to  angels,  and  men ;  and,  howsoever  I  stand  here  to  under* 
go  the  punishment  of  a  rogue,  yet,  except  to  be  a  faithful  servant  to 
Christ,  and  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king,  be  the  property  of  a  rogue,  t 
am  no  rogue ;  but  yet,  if  to  be  Christ's  faithful  servant,  and  the  king's 
loyal  subject,  deserve  the  punishment  of  a  rogue,  I  glory  in  it ;  and,  I 
1)less  my  God,  my  conscience  is  clear,  aud  is  not  stained  with  the  guilt 
pf  any  such  c)rime,  as  I  have  been  charged  with,  though,  otherwise,  I 
confess  myself  to  be  a  man  subject  to  many  frailties  and  human  inQr* 
mities.  Indeed,  that  book  intitled,  *An  Apology  of  an  AppeaV  with 
aiind^  epist)cs,and  two  sepnons,  for  God  and  the  king,  charged  against 
|ne  in  the  information,  I  have,  and  do  acknowledge,  the  misprinting  ex^ 
cepted,  to  be  mine,  and  will,  by  God's  grace,  never  disclaim  it,  whilst  I 
bave  breath  )f  ithin  me.  After  a  while,  he  having  a  nosegay  in  his 
band,  a  bee  capie  and  pitched  on  the  nosegay,  and  began  to  suck  the 
flowers  very  savourly ;  which  he  beholding,  and  well  observing,  said, 

*  Do  ye  not  see  this  poor  bee  ?  She  hath  found  out  this  very  place,  to 
«upk  sweetness  from  these  flowers  ;  And  cannot  I  suck  sweetness  in  this^ 
very  place  fron>  Christ?'  The  bee  sucking  all  this  while,  and  so  took 
ber  flight.  By  and  by  he  took  occasion,  from  the  shining  of  the  sun, 
tQ  say,  *  You  see  how  the  sun  shines  upon  us  ;  but  that  shines  as  well 
upon  the  evil  as  the  good,  upon  the  just  and  ut^ust ;  but  that  the  sun 
pf  righteousness,  Jesus  Christ,  who  bath  healing  under  his  wings,  shines 
upon  the  souls  and  consciences  of  every  true  believer  only,  and  no  cloud 
ci^  hide  him  from  us,  to  make  him  ashamed  of  us ;  no,  not  of  our 
most  shameful  sufferings  for  his  sake  ^  and  why  should  we  be  ashamed 
to  suffer  for  his  sake,  who  hath  suffered  for  us  ?  All  our  suffirings  be 
but  flea-biting^  to  that  he  endured ;  he  endured  the  cross,  and  4^ise4 
the  shame,  and  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  is  a  most  es^eellent 
pattern  for  us  to  )ook  upon,  that,  treading  in  his  steps,  and  suffering 
with  hira^  we  may  be  glorified  with  him :  And  what  can  we  suffer, 
^herein  he  hath  not  gone  befo^  us  even  in  the  same  kind  ?  Was  he  not 
degreed,  when  they  scornfully  put  on  him  a  purple  robci  a  reed  io  )U9 
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haoif  a  iixtmy  ctown  upon  his  head,  saluting  Lira  with  ^  Hail^King  of 
the  Jews,'  and  so  disrobed  him  again  ?  Was  not  he  deprived,  when  they 
mote  the  shepherd, .  and  the  sheep  were  scattctred  ?  Was  not  violence 
offered  to  his  sacred  person,  when  he  was  buffetted  and  scourged,  his 
hands  and  his  feet  pierced,  bis  head  pricked  with  thorns,  his  side  gored 
with  a  spear,  &c.?  Was  not  the  cross  more  shameful,  yea,  and  more 
painful,  than  a  pillory  ?  Was  not  he  stripped  of  all  he  bad,  when  he 
#88  left  stark  naked  upon  the  cross,  the  soldiers  dividing  his  garments^ 
and  aultng  lots  upon  his  vesture  i  And  was  not  he  coniined  to  per- 
petual close  imprisonment,  in  man's  imagination,  when  bis  body  was 
kid  in  a  tomb,  and  the  tomb  sealed,  lest  he  should  break  prison,  or  hi# 
disciples  steal  him  away  ?  And  yet  did  he  not  rise  again,  and  thereby 
Jbring  deliverance  and  victory  to  us  all,  .so  as  we  are  more  than  con^ 
querors  through  him  that  loved  us  ?  Here  then  we  have  an  excellent 
pattern  indeed/  And  all  this  he  uttered,  and  whatsoever  else  he  spok<^ 
with  marvellous  alacrity.  . 

One  said  unto  Mr.  Burton,  Christ  will  not  be  ashamed  of  you  at  the 
last  day :  he  replied,  he  knew  whom  he  had  believed,  and  that  Christ 
was  able  to  keep  that  be  had  committed  to  him  against  that  day.  One 
asked  him  how  he  did ;  he  said  Never  better,  I  bless  God,  who  hath 
accounted  me  worthy  thus  to  sufier.  The  keeper^  keeping  off  the 
people  from  pressing  near  the  pillory,  he  said.  Let  them  come,  and 
^are  not,  that  they  may  learn  to  suffer.  This  same  keeper,  being 
wea&y,  and  sitting  him  down,  asked  Mr.  Burton  if  he  were  well,  and 
hade  him  be  of  good  comfort ;  to  whom  he  replied,  Are  you  well  ?  If 
you  be  well,  I  am  much  more,  and  full  of  comfort,  I  bless  God.  Some 
asked  him,  if  the  pillory  were  not  uneasy  for  bis  neck  and  shoulders  f 
He  answered,  How  can  Christ's  yoke  be  uneasy  ?  This  is  Christ's  yok^, 
aad  he  bears  the  heavier  end  of  4t,  and  I  the  lighter ;  and,  if  mine  were 
too  heavy,  he  would  bear  that  too :  O,  good  people,  Christ  is  a  good 
and  sweet  master*  and  worth  the  suffering  for  !  And,  if  the  world  did 
but  know  his  goodness,  and  had  tasted  of  his  sweetness,  all  would 
come  and  be  his  servants ;  and,  did  they  but  know  what  a  blessed  thing 
it  were  to  bear  his  yoke,  O,  who  would  not  bear  it  ?  The  keeper  going 
about  to  ease  the  pillory,  by  putting  a  stone  or  brick*  bat  between,  Mr. 
Barton  said,  Trouble  not  yourself^  I  am  at  very  good  ease,  and  feel  no 
weariness  at  all;  and  espying  a  young  man  at  the  foot,  of  the  pillory, 
and  perceiving  him  to  look  pale  on  him,  he  said.  Son,  Son,  what  is  the 
natter  you  look  so  pale  ?  I  have  as  much  <:orofort  as  my  b^art  can 
ludd,  and,  if  I  had  need  of  more,  I  should  have  it.  One  asked  him,  a 
while  after,  if  he  would  drink  some  aqua  vitae  ;  to  whom  he  replied, 
that  he  needed  it  not ;  for  I  have,  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  hit 
breast,  the  true  water  of  life,  which,  like  a  well,  doth  spring  up  to 
Ateniai  life.  Pausing  a  while,  he  said,  with  a  most  chearful  and  grave 
countenance,  I  was  never  in  such  a  pulpit  before,  but  little  do  ye 
ioiow,  speaking  to  them  that  stood  about  him,  what  fruits  God  is  able 
to  produce  from  this  dry  tree :  They  looking  stedfastly  upon  him,  he 
cud,  Mark  my  words,  aad  remember  them  well ;  I  say,  little  do  you 
.  koow  What  fruits  God  is  able  to  produce  from  this  dry  tree ;  I  say, 
ranember  it  well^  for  this  day  will  never  be  forgotten  i  and,  through 
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these  holes,  pointing  to  the  pillory,  God  can  hriiig  li^t  to  his  dmirii 
The  keeper  going  about  agpun  to  mend  the  pillory,  he  said.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  so  much ;  but,  indeed,  we  are  the  trouUen  of  the 
DTorld.     By  and  by,  some  of  them  offering  him  a  cup  of  wine,  ha 
thanked  them,  telling  them,  he  had  the  wine  of  consolation  within  him, 
and  the  joys  of  Christ  in  possession,  which  the  world  could  not  tahe 
away  from  him,  neither  could  it  give  them  unto  him.    Then  he  looked 
towards  the  other  pillory,  and,  making  a  sig^  with  his  hand,  chearfully 
called  to  Dr.  Bastwicke  and  Mr,  Prynne,  asking  them  how  they  did ; 
who  answered.  Very  well.     A  woman  said  unto  him.  Sir,  every  Chm- 
tian  is  not  worthy  this  honour  whicn  the  Lord  hath  cast  upon  you  this 
day.    Alas,  said  he,  who  is  worthy  of  the  least  mercy?  But  it  is  his 
gracious  favour  and  free  gift,  to  account  us  worthy,  in  the  bdmlf  of 
Christ,  to  suffer  any  thing  for  his  sake.    Another  woman  said.  There 
are  many  hundreds,  which,  by  God's  assistance,  would  willingly  sufier, 
for  the  cause  you  suffer  for  this  day ;  to  whom  he  said^  Christ  exalto 
all  of  us,  that  are  ready  to  suffer  afflictions  for  his  name,  with  meek^ 
ness  and  patience :  but  Christfs  military  discipline,  in  the  use  of  his 
spiritual  warfare  in  point  of  suffering,  is  quite  forgotten;  and  we  have, 
in  a  manner,  lost  the  power  of  religion,  in  not  denying  ourselves,  and 
following  Christ,  as  well  in  suffering  as  in  doing.    After  a  whiles  Mr. 
Burton,  calling  to  one  of  his  friends  for  a  handkerchief,  returiied  it 
again,  saying,  It  is  hot,  but  Christ  bore  the  the  burthen  in  the  heat  of 
the  day :  let  us  always  labour  to  approve  ourselves  to  God  in  all  tfaingm 
and  unto  Christ,  for  therein  standi  our  happiness,  come  of  it  what  it 
will  in  this  world. 

A  Christian  friend  said  to  Mr.  Burton,  The  Lord  strengthen  yoo. 
To  whom  he  replied,  1  thank  you,  and  1  bless  his  name,  he  strengthens 
me.  For,  though  I  am  a  poor  sinful  wretch,  yet  I  bless  God  for  my 
innocent  conscience,  in  any  such  crime  as  is  laid  agginst  me;  and  were 
not  my  cause  good,  and  my  conscience  sound,  I  could  not  enjoy  so 
much  unspeakable  comfort  in  this  my  suffering,  as  I  do,  I  bbn  my 
God.  Mrs.  Burton  sends  commendation  to  him  by  a  friend :  he  returned 
the  like  to  her,  saying,  commend  my  love  to  my  wife,  and  tell  hei^,  I 
am  heartily  chearful,  and  bid  her  jemember  what  I  said  to  her  in  the 
morning,  namely,  that  she  should  not  blemish  the  glory  of  this  day 
with  one  tear,  or  so  much  as  one  sigh.  She  returned  answer,  that  she 
was  glad  to  hear  him  so  chearful ;  and  that  she  Was  more  chearfcilof 
this  di^,  than  of  her  wedding*day.  This  answer  exceedingly  rejoiced 
his  heart,  who  thereupon  ble»ed  God  for  her*  and  said  of  her.  She  is 
but  a  young  soldier  of  Christ's,  but  she  hath  already  endured  many 
a  sharp  brunt,  but  the  Lord  will  strengthen  her  unto  the  end ;  and  he, 
having  on  a  pair  of  new  gloves,  shewed  them  to  his  friends  there  abost 
htm,  saying.  My  wife  yesterday,  of  her  own  accord,  bought  roe  these 
wedding  gloves,  for  this  is  my  wedding-day. 

Many  friends  spoke  comfortably  to  Mr.  Burton,  and  he  again  spoke 
as  comfortably  to  them,  saying,  1  bless  my  God  that  called  me  forth  So 
suffer  this  day.  One  said  to  him.  Sir,  by  this  sermon,  your  sufEerin^ 
God  may  convert  many  unto  him.  He  answered,  God  is  aUe  to  d6 
}t  indeed.    And  then  he  called  again  to  Du  Bastwicke  and  Mr,  Piynn^ 
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okcdflieMi  llow  they  did  f  Who  answered  as  before.  Some  speaking 
1»  faiaconcemiag  that  suffering  of  shedding  his  blood:  he  aaswered. 
What  is  ny  blood  to  ChristTs  blood }  Chrisf s  blood  is  a  puiging  bIood» 
but  nine  is  corrupted  and  polluted  with  sin.  One  friend  asked  ano* 
ther  standing  near  Mr.  Burton,  If  there  should  be  any  thins  more  done 
untokhim  ?  Mr.  Burton,  overhearing  him,  answered,  Why  Aould  there 
not  be  more  donef  For  what  God  will  have  done,  must  be  accom- 
plished. One  desiring  Mr.  Burton  to  be  of  good  chear:  to  whom  he 
thus  replied :  If  you  knew  my  chear,  you  would  be  glad  to  be  p«r« 
taker  with  me ;  for  I  am  not  alone,  nather  hath  God  left  me  alone  in 
all  my  sufimngji  and  close  imprisonment,  since  first  I  was  apprehended* 
Hie  balbertmen  standina  round  about,  one  of  them  had  an  old  rus^ 
halbert,  the  iron  whereof  was  tacked  to  the  staff  with  an  old  crooked  nail ; 
whicb  one  observing,  and  sayii^,  What  an  old  rusty  halbert  is  that?  Mr. 
Burton  said,  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  halberts,  which  accompa* 
aniod  Judas  when  he  went  to  betray  and  apprehend  his  master.  The  pe(v 
pie,  observing  Mr.  Burton's  cheaHulness^  courage  in  suffering,  rejoiced, 
and  blessed  God  for  the  same.  Mr.  Burton  said  again,  I  am  persuaded 
that  Christ,  my  advocate,  is  now  pleading  my  cause  at  the  Fathei's 
right«hand,  and  will  judge  my  cause,  though  none  be  found  here  to 
plead  It,  and  will  bring  forth  my  righteousness  as  the  light  at  noon- 
day, and  dear  mv  innocency  in  due  time.  A  friend  askiiig  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, if  he  would  have  been  without  this  particular  suffering?  To  whom 
he  said,  No,  not  for  a  world.  Moreover,  he  said,  that  his  conscience^ 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duty  and  function,  in  admonishing  his 
people  to  beware  of  the  creeping  in  of  popery  and  superstition,  ex- 
horting them  to  stick  close  unto  God  and  the  king  in  duties  of  obedience, 
was  that  which  first  occasioned  his  sufferings;  and  said,  As  for  this 
truth  I  have  preached,  1  am  ready  to  seal  it  with  my  blood,  for  this  is 
my  crown  both  here  and  hereafter.  I  am  jealous  of  God's  honour* 
arid  the  Lord  keep  us  that  we  may  do  nothing  that  may  dishonour 
him,  either  in  doing  or  sufiering ;  God  can  bring  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  glory  out  of  shame :  and  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  I  |im  like  a  bot- 
tle which  is  so  full  of  liquor,  that  it  cannot  run  out  freely ;  so  I  am 
so  full  of  joy,  that  I  am  not  able  to  express  it* 

In  conciusion«  some  told  him  of  the  approach  of  the  executioner, 
and  prayed  God  to  strengthen  him.  He  said,  I  trust  he  will.  Why 
should  I  fear  to  follow  my  master  Christ  ?  who  said,  I  gave  my  back 
to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheek  to  the  nippers,  that  plucked  off  my  hair ; 
I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting,  for  the  Lord  God  will 
help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded ;  therefore  have  I  set  my 
face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

When  the  executioner  had  cut  off  one  ear,  which  be  had  cut  deep 
and  dose  to  the  head,  in  an  extraordina!^  cruel  manner :  yet  this 
champion  of  Christ  never  once  moved  or  stirred  for  it,  though  he  had 
cut  the  vein,  so  as  the  blood*  ran  streaming  down  upon  the  scaffold, 
which  divers  persons  standing  about  the  pillory  seeing,  dipped  thdr 
handkerchief  in,  as  a  thing  most  precious,  the  people  giving  a  mourn- 
ful shout,  and  crying  for  the  surgeon,  whom  the  crowd  and  other  im- 
pedimentsfor  a  tune  kept  off,  so  that  he  could  not  come  to  stop  the 
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Blood;  this  patjentall  the  while  held  up  his  hands,  and  said.  Be  e^i^ 
tent,  it  is  well,  blessed  be  God.  The  other  ear  being  cot  no  kttdeep, 
he  then  was  freed  trom  the  pillory,  and  .canie  down,  where  the  surgeon, 
Waiting  for  him,  presently  appli^  a  remedy  fot  stopping  the  blood, 
after  a  large  effusion  thereof;  yet  for  all  this  he  fainted  nott  in  the 
least  manner,  though  through  expence  of  much  blood  he  waxed  pale* 
And  one  offering  him  a  little  wormwood  water;  he  said,  it  needs  not, 
yet,  through  importunity,  he  only  tasted  of  it,  and  no  more,  saying,  hii 
master  Christ  was  not  so  well  used,  for  they  gave  him  gall  and  vinegir, 
but  you  give  me  strong  water  to  refresh  me,  blessed  be  God.  His  hdtd 
being  bound  up,  two  friends  led  him  away  to  an  house  provided  for 
him  in  King's-street,  where  being  set  down,  and  bid  to  speak  little,  yet 
he  said  after  a  pause,  This  is  too  hot  to  hold  long :  now,  lest  they  in 
the  room,  or  his  wife,  should  ibtstake,  and  think  he  spoka  of  hiimelf 
concerning  his  pain,  he  said,  I  speak  not  this  of  myself;  for  that  which 
I  have  suffered  is  nothing  to  that  my  Saviour  suffered  for  me,  who  had 
his  hands  and  feet  nailed  to  the  cross :  and,  lying  still  a  while,  he  took 
Mr.  Prynne^s  sufferings  much  to  heart,  and  asked  the  people  how  he 
did,  for,  said  he,  his  sufferings  have  been  great.  He  asked  also  hotr 
Dr.  Bastwicke  did,  with  much  compassion  and  grief,  that  he,  being  the 
first  that  was  executed,  could  not  stay  to  see  how  they  two  fared  afier 
him.  His  wife,  being  brought  to  him,  behaved  herself  very  gracionsly 
towards  him,  saying,  Welcome,  sweetheart,  welcome  home.  He  was 
often  heard  to  repeat  these  words :  The  Lord  keep  us  that  we  do  not 
dishonour  him  in  any  thing.     Amen^ 

Thus,  Christian  Reader,  you  have  heard  the  relation  of  such  a 
censure,  and  the  execution  thereof,  as  I  dare  say,  all  drcumstancci 
laid  together,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  age  of  man,  throughout  tbo 
Christian  world,  and  I  think  I  may  take  in  even  the  world  of  Pagani 
and  Heathens  to  it.  Which  though  it  be  not  drawn  up  in  so  elegant  a 
atrain  as  it  was  delivered  and  deserved,  nor  all  the  heavenly  words  md 
eloquent  speeches  recorded,  which  were  uttered  by  these  three  worthies 
of  the  Lord,  bo|h  in  the  presence  of  the  Lords  themselves  at  their  cen- 
sure, and  also  at  the  place  of  execution  :  yet  I  earnestly  beseech  yoa, 
in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  do  not  in  the  least  manner  an- 
dervalue  the  glory  and  dignity,  either  of  the  persons,  or  the  cause,  but 
rather  lay  the  blame  upon  the  rudeness  and  mean  capacity  of  the 
oomposeri  who  i;  an  unfeigned  well-wisher  to  them  both* 


<  «w  > 

THEEVES  FALLING  OUT, 

TTRUB  MEN  COMB  BY  THEIR  GOODS^ 

OK, 

THE  BEL-MAN  WANTED    A   CLAPPER, 

A  Peak  of  new  yiUtdniei  rung  out : 

BBINO  MV8ICALL  TO  ALL 

GENTLEMEN,   LAWYERS,    FARMERS, 
Mmd  sn  Sorts  of  People  tbtt  come  vp  to  flie  Tetme : 

SEPEWIKG, 

That  the  ViUanies  of  lewd  Women  doe,  by  many  DegreeB,  exceU 

those  of  Men. 

BT   &OBE&T   GREENE. 
Ooe  not  by  me,  but  tuy  me,  aM  get  by  me. 

London^  printed  for  Henry  and  Motes  Bell,  i637f    In  black  letter.    Quarto^ 

coutaioing  forty-eight  pages. 


To  all  Gentlemen,  Merchants,    Apprentices,  and    Country  Farmers^ 

Health. 

NEWS  and  green  bushes  at  taverns  new  set  up;  every  man  hath  his 
penny  to  spend  at  a  pinte  in  tbc  one,  ^  and  every  man  his  eare  open  to 
receive  the  sound  of  the  other.  It  is  the  language,  at  first  meetings, 
used  in  all  countries,  What  news  ?  In  court  it  is  the  momingis  saluta» 
tion,  and  noones  table-talke;  by  night  it  is  stale.  Incitty,  it  is  mdlne 
common  then  What  doe  you  lack  ?  And,  in  the  countrey,  whistling  at 
plough  is  not  of  greater  antiquity.  Waike  in  the  middle  of  Pauls,  and 
gcntlemcns  teeth  walke  not  faster  at  ordinaries,  then  there  a  whole  day 
together  about  enquiry  after  news. 

News,  then,  being  a  fish  that's  caught  evry  day,  and  yet  a  meate  for 
every  man's  table,  I  thinke  it  not  amisse  to  invite  all  men  to  a  feast  of 
such  news,  as  hath  of  late,  in  shoales,  come  into  my  net.  .  I  will 
not  hold  a  byrd  in  a  cage  to  sing  strange  notes  to  my  selfc,  but  let  her 
forth  to  delight  others ;  and  all^it,  about  two  or  three  years  past,  the 
Ugly  faces  of  divers  damned  abuses  were  set  naked  upon  every  post, 
their  vizards  being  flaid  off,  both  by  kuithome  and  candle-light,  and 
hy  the  Bel  man  of  London,  yet  villany,  when  it  runnes  to  seed,  being 
of  all  other  graines  the  most  fruitfull  and  luxuriant,  the  candle-light 
was  burnt  to  a  snuf,  and  the  belman  fast  a  sleepe,  before  these  fnonr 
ctersy  which  now  are  batcht  fortb«  crept  out  of  their  deones^ 
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In  Westmintter,  the  Strand,  Holborn,  and  the  ohiefe  places  of  raort 
nbout  I/>ndon,  doe  they  e^rery  day  build  Iheir  netts,  eveiy  houre  flidge, 
and  in  tearme  time  especially  flutter  they  abroad  in  flocks.  You  shall 
know  them  by  their  feathers ;  and,  because,  for  the  most  part,  they 
flie  in  payres,  a  cock  and  a  hen  together,  behold  a  couple  newly  alighted 
on  the  pearch,  a  he-foyst  and  a  she*£oyst :  What  they  chyrp  out,  their 
own  voyces  can  best  deliver ;  and  therefore  listen  to  thenu  Suppose 
you  Jieare  the  first  set  out  a  throat  thus.    Farewell. 

ROBERT  GREENE. 


Stephen, 

FAIRE  Kate,  well  met,  what  news  about  your  Westminster  build- 
ing, that  you  look  so  blithe  ?  Your  cherry-cheekes  discover  your 
good  £sce,  and  your  brave  apparell  bewrayes  a  fiit  purse :  is  fortune 
sow  a  late  grown  so  favorable  to  foysts,  that  your  husband  hath  lighted 
on  some  large  purchase  }  <0r  have  your  steoothe  lookes  link't  in  some 
young  novice,  to  sweat  for  a  favor  all  the  byte  in  his  boung,  and  to 
leave  himselfe  as  many  crownes,  as  thou  hast  good  conditions ;  and 
then  he  shall  be  one  of  Pierce  Pennilcsse  fratemitie?  How  is  it,  sweet 
wench,  goes  the  world  on  wheeles,  that  you  tread  so  daintily  on  your 
fyp-toes? 

Kate.  Why,  Stephen,  are  you  pleasant  or  peevish,  that  you  quip 
with  suche  briefe  girds  ?  Thinke  you,  a  quartern  winde  will  not  make 
a  quick  sayle  ?  Iliat  easy  lifts  cannot  make  heavy  burthens  ?  That 
women  have  not  wiles  to  compasse  crownes,  as  well  as  men  ?  Yes,  and 
more,  for,  though  they  be  not  so  strong  in  the  fists,  they  be  more  ripe 
in  their  wits ;  and  it  is  by  wit,  that  I  live  and  will  live,  in  dcspighl  of 
that  peevish  schoUer,  that  thought  with  his  conny^atching  bookes  to 
have  cros-bit  our  trade.  Dost  thou  roarvell  to  see  me  thus  briskc? 
Faire  wenches  cannot  want  fitvors,  while  the  world  is  full  of  amorooi 
fooles.  Where  can  such  gyrls  as  my  selfe  be  blemish^t  with  a  thrrd* 
bare  coat,  as  long  as  country  farmers  have  full  purses,  and  wanton 
citizens  pockets  full  of  pence? 

Ste^  Truth,  if  fortune  so  favour  thy  husband,  that  he  be  neither 
Smoakt  nor  clovde;  for  I  am  sure,  all  the  bravery  comes  by  nipping, 
foystin^  and  lining. 

Kate.  In  faith.  Sir,  No :  did  I  get  no  more  by  mine  own  wit,  then 
I  reape  by  his  purchase,  I  might  both  goe  bare  and  pennilesse  the 
whole  yeere;  but  mine  eyes  are  staulcs,  and  my  hands  lime4wigs  (else, 
were  I  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  she  conny-catcher)  Cyrces  had  never 
more  charmcs,  Calipso  more  inchantments,  the  Syrens  more  subtile 
tunes,  then  I  have  crafty  sleights,  lo  inveigle  a  cony,  and  fetch  in  a 
country  former.  Stephen,  believe  me,  you  men  are  but  fooles,  your 
gettingB  are  uncertain,  and  yet  you  still  fish  for  the  gallows;  though, 
by  some  grealt  chance,  you  light  upon  a  good  boung,  yet  you  fast  a 
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great  while  aiker ;  whereas  we  mtd  wenches  have  our  tenants  (for  so  I 
call  every  simple  letcher  and  amorous  ibx)  as  well  out  of  tearme,  as  ia 
teanne,  to  bring  us  our  rents :  alas !  were  not  my  wits  and  my  wanton 
pranks  more  profitable  then  my  husbands  foysting,  we  might  often  goe 
to  bed  Bupperksy  instead  of  surfeiting;  and  yet,  I  dare  sweaie,  my 
husband  gets  a  hundreth  pounds  a  yeere,  by  boungs. 

Steph.  Why,  Kate,  are  you  ^wn  so  stiif,  to  thinke,  that  your  faire 
lookes  can  get  as  much  as  our  nimble  fingers :  or,  that  your  sacking 
can  gaine  as  much  as  our  foysting?  No,  no,  Kate,  you  are  two  bowes 
down  the  wind;  our  foyst  will  get  more  then  twenty  the  proudest 
wenches  in  all  London. 

Kate*  lie  a  little  farther,  and  give  me  some  roome;  what,  Ste- 
phen, your  tongue  is  too  lavish,  all  stands  upon  proofe ;  and  since  I 
have  Icasure,  and  no  great  businesse,  as  being  now  when  Pauls  b  shut 
up,  and  all  purchases  and  connies  in  their  burrowes,  let  us  to  the  ta- 
veme,  and  take  a  roome  to  our  selves,  and  there^  for  the  price  of  our 
suppers;  I  will  prove  that  women  (I  meane  of  our  facultie,  traffique^ 
or,  as  base  knaves  tearme  us,  .strumpets)  are  more  subtile,  more  daiw 
gerous  in  the  common-wealth,  and  more  full  of  wiles  to  get  crownes, 
then  the  cunningest  foyst,  nip,  lift,  prig^y  or  whatsoever  that  lives  at 
tbis  day 

S^pa.  Content,  but  who  shall  be  moderator  in  our  contzoveme^, 
sith,  in  disputing  prv  Sf  contra  betwixt  ourselves,  it  is  but  your  yea, 
and  my  nay,  and  so  neither  of  us  will  yeeld  to  others  victories* 

Kat€.    Trvtat  me,  Stephen,  I  am  so  assured  of  the  conquest,  offering 

so  the  strength  of  mine  own  arguments,  that,  when  I  have  reasoned,  I 

will  referre-it  to  your  judgement  and  censure. 

Siepk.    And  trust  me,  as  1  am  an  honest  man,  I  will  be  indifferent. 

iTafe.    O  sweare  not  so  deeply,  butlet  me  fir^t  hear  what  you  can 

sey  for  your  selfe  ?       / 

Sttph.  What*  why  more,  Kate,  then  can  be  printed  out  in  a  great 
volume,  but  briefly  this :  I  neede  not  describe  the  lawes  of  vilUnie,  be- 
cause the  bel-man  hath  so  amply  pcnd  them  down  in  the  first  part  of 
conny«catching,  that,  though  1  be  one  of  the  faculty,  yet  1  cannot 
discover  more  then  he  hath  laid  open. 

Therefore,  first,  to  the  gentleman  foyst,  I  pray  you  what  finer 
quality  ?  What  art  is  more  excellent,  either  to  try  the  ripenesse  of  the 
wit,  or  the  agility  of  the  hand  then  that,  for  he,  that  will  be  master  of 
his  trade,  must  passe  the  proudest  juggler  alive,  the  points  6f  Leger  de 
i!|iaine ;  he  must  have  an  eye  to  spy  the  boung  or  purse,  and  then  a 
heart  to  dare  to  attempt  it,  for  this  by  the  way,  he  that  feares  the 
gallows  shall  never  be  a  good  thiefe,  while  he  lives ;  he  must,  as  the 
cat,  watch  for  a  mouse,  and  walke  Paules,  Westminster,  the  Exchange, 
and  sueh  common  haunttnl  places,  and  there  have^a  curious  eye  to  &e 
person,  whether  he  be  gentleman,  citizen,  or  farmer,  and  note,  either 
where  his  boung  lies,  whether  in  his  hose  or  pockets,  and  then  dog  the 
party  into  a  prease,  where  his  staule,  with  heaving  and  shoving,  shall 
so  molest  htm,  that  he  shall  not  fecle,  when  we  strip  him  of  his  boung, 
.  although  it  be  never  so  fast  or  cunningly  couched  about  him :  What 
poore  fiffmer  almost  can  come  to  plei^  his  case  at  the  bar,  to  attend 
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upon  his  lawyers  at  the  bench,  but,  looke  he  nev«r  so  iwrrowly  to  i^ 
we  have  his  purse,  wherein  somtirae,  Hhere  is  fat  purchase;  tweaty  or 
thirty  pounds  ;  and,  I  pray,  how  long  would  one  of  your  traffiquers  be 
earning  so  much  with  your  chamber-work?  Besides,  in  &yrcs  and 
markets,  and  in  the  circuits  after  judges,  what  infinite  mony  is  gotten 
from  honest  meaning  men,  that  cither  busie  about  their  necessary 
afiaires,  or  carclesly  looking  to  their  crownes,  light  among  us  that  be 
foysts:  Tush,  we  dissemble  in  shew,  we  goe  so  neate  in  aparrell,  so 
orderly  in  outward  apperance,  some  like  lawyers  clarks,  others  like 
servingmen,  that  attend  there  about  their  masters  businesse,  that  we  are 
hardly  smoakt,  versing  upon  all  men  with  kinde  courtesies  and  hm 
words,  and  yet  being  so  warily  watchfull,  that  a  good  purse  cannot  be 
put  up  in  a  faire,  but  we  sigh,  if  we  share  it  not  amongst  us*  And 
though  the  books  of  oonny-catching  hath  somewhat  hindred  us,  and 
brought  many  brave  foysts  to  the  halter ;  yet  some  of  our  country 
dinners,  nay  of  our  gentlemen  and  citizens,  are  so  carelesse  in  a  throng 
of  people,  that  they  shew  us  the  prey,  and  so  draw  on  a  tfaiefe,  and  be* 
queath  us  their  punes,  whither  we  will  or  no :  For,  who  loves  wine  so 
ill,  that  he  will  not  eate  grapes,  if  they  fall  into  his  mouth  ?  And  who  is 
90  base,  that,  if  he  see  a  pocket  &yre  before  him,  will  not  foyst  in,  if 
he  may,  or,  if  foysting  will  not  serve,  use  his  knife  and  nip  ?  For, 
although  there  be  some  foysts,  that  will  not  use  their  knives,  yet  I  hold 
him  not  a  perfect  workman  or  master  of  his  mistery,  that  will  not  cut 
a  purse,  as  well  as  fbyst  a  pocket,  and  hazard  any  limbe  for  so  sweet  a 
gain  as  gold:  How  answere  you  me  this  briefe  objection,  Kate?  Can 
you  compare  with  either  our  cunning,  or  get  our  gains  in  purchase  ? 

Kate.  And  have  you  no  stronger  arguments,  ^>od  man,  Stephen,  to 
argue  your  excellency  in  villany,  but  this?  Then,  in  fnith,  put  up 
your  pipes,  and  give  me  leave  to  speake :  Your  chop-logike  hath  no 
great  subtilty;  for  simply  you  reason  of  foysting,  and  appropriate  that 
to  your  selves,  to  you  men  I  mean,  as  though  there  were  not  women 
foysts  and  nips,  as  neate  in  that  trade  as  you,  of  as  good  an  eye,  as  fine 
and  nimble  a  hand,  and  of  as  resolute  a  heart :  Yes,  Stephen,  and  your 
good  mistresses  in  that  mistery,  for  we,  without  like  suspicion,  can 
passe  in  your  walkes,  under  the  colour  of  simplicitie,  to  Westminster, 
with  a  paper  in  our  hand,  as  if  we  were  distressed  women,  that  had 
som  supplication  to  put  up  to  "the  judges,  or  some  bill  of  information 
to  deliver  to  our  lawyers,  when  surely  we  shuffle  in  for  a  bovmg  as  well 
as  the  best  of  you  all,  yea,  as  your  seifc,  Stephen,  though  you  be  called 
King  of  Cutpurses;  for,  though  they  smoake  yuu,  they  will  hardly 
mistrust  us,  and,  suppose  our  stomack  stand  against  it,  to  foyst,  yet^ 
Who  can  better  play  the  staule  or  the  shadow  then  we,  for  in  a  thrust 
or  throng,  if  we  shove  hard.  Who  is  he  that  will  not  favour  a  woman, 
and,  in  giving  place  to  us,  give  you  free  passage  for  his  purse  ?  Agatne, 
in  the  market,  when  every  wife  hath  almost  her  hand  on  her  bo^tig,  and 
that  they  cry.  Beware  the  cutpurses  and  con ny- catchers :  Then  I, 
as  fast  as  the  best,  with  my  hand  basket,  as  mannerly,  as  if  I  were  to  buy 
great  store  of  butter  and  egs,  for  provision  of  my  house,  doe  excbime 
against  them,  with  my  hand  on  my  purse,  and  say,  The  world  is  so  bad, 
that  a  woman  cannot  walke  safely  to  market^  for  feare  of  these  viUanoua 
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tutfmnts ; .  when  as,  the  fint  boung  I  come  to,  I  either  nip  or  foyst,  or 
else  staule  another,  while  he  hath  strttcken,  dispatcht,  and  gone. 

Now,  I  pray  you,  gentle  Sir,  wlferein  are.we  inferiour  to  you  in 

foysdng^   And  yet  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose:  For  it  is  one  of  our 

moat  simple  shifts.    But  yet,  I  pray  you.  What  thinke  you,  when  a 

farmer,  gentleman,  or  citizen  come  to  the  tearme,  perhaps  he  is  wary  of 

his  purse,  and  watch  him  never  so  warily,  yet  he  will  never  be  brought 

to  the  blow,  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  pinch  him,  ere  he  passe  f  '  He 

that  is  most  chary  of  his  crownes  abroad,  and  will  cry.  Aware  the 

conny-catchers,  wiU  not  be  afraid  to  drink  a  pinte  of  wine  with  a  pretty 

wench,  and,  perhaps,  go  to  a  trugging-house  to  ferry .  one  out  for  his 

purpose ;  then  with  what  cunning  we  can  feede  the  simple  fopp,  with 

what  faire  words,  sweete  kisses,  fained  sighs,  as  if,  at  that  instant,  we 

fell  in  love  with  him,  that  we  never  saw  before  ?   If  we  meet  him  in  th« 

evening  in  the  streete,  if  the  farmer,  or  other  whatsoever,  be  not  so 

forwai^  as  to  motion  some  courtesie  to  us,  we  straight  insinuate  into 

his  company,  and  claime  acquaintance  of  him,  by  some  meanes  or 

other,  and  if  his  mind  be  set  for  lust,  and  the  divell  drive  him  on  to 

match  himselfe  with  some  dishonest  wanton,  then  let  him  looke  to  hii 

purse;  for,  if  he  do  butkisse  me  in  the  streete,  lie  have  his  purse  for  a 

£uewell,  although  he  never  commit  any  other  act  at  all.     I  speake  not 

this  ooely  by  my  selfe,  Stephen,  for  there  be  a  hundred,  in  London^ 

more  cunning  then  my  selfe  in  conny^atching.    But,  if  he  come  into 

.  a  house,  then  let  our  trade  alone  to  verse  upon  him,  for  first  we  faine 

ourselves  hungry  for  the  benefit  of  the  house,  altiiough  our  bellies  were 

never  so  fiill,  and,  no  doubt,  the  pander  or  bawde,  she  comes  forth  like 

a  sober  matron,  and  sets  store  of  cates  on  the  f^ble,  and  then  I  fall  a 

boord  on  them ;  and,  though  I  can  eate  little,  yet  I  make  havock  of  all, 

and  let  him  be  sure  every  dish  is  well  sauced,  for  he  shall  pay  for  a 

pippen  pie,  that  cost  in  the  market  four  pence,  at  one  of  the  tnigging- 

houses,  eight  pence:   Tusb,  What  is  dainty,  if  it  be  not  deare  bought? 

And  yet,  he  must  come  off  for  crownes  besides,  and,  when  I  see  htm 

draw  to  his  purser  1  note  the  putting  up  of  it  well,  and,  ere  we  part, 

the  world  goes  hard,  if  I  foyst  him  not  of  all  that  he  hath ;   and  then, 

suppose  the  worst  that  he  misse  it,  am  I  so  simply  acquainted,  or  badlv 

provided,  that  I  have  not  a  friend,  which,  with  a  few  terrible  oathes  and 

counteiuince  set,  as  if  he  were  the  proudest  souldado,  that  ever  bare 

armes  in  the  Low-country  warres,  will  face  him  out  of  his  money,  and 

make  him  walkc  like  a  woodcocko  home- ward  by  Weeping-crosse,  and  so 

by  repentance,  with  all  the  crownes  in  his  purse.     How  say  you  'to 

this,  btephen,  Whether  are  women  foysts  inferiour  to  you,  in  ordinary 

coozenage,  or  no? 

Steph.  Excellently  well  reasoned,  thou  hast  told  me  wonden:  Bat 
wench,  though  you  be  wily  and  strike  often,  your  blowes  are  not  so  big 
as  ours. 

Kaie.  Oh,  but  note  the  subject  of  our  disputation,  and  that  is  this, 
Which  are  more  subtile  and  dangerous  in  the  common- wealth,  and  to 
that  I  argue. 

Ste^.  I,  and  bcshrow  me,  but  you  reason  quaintly;  yet,  will  I 
groove  your  wits  ace  not  90  ripe  as  ouf3>  nor  so  .r»dy  to  reach  into  ^ 
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wabtiltict  of  kinde  coozen&ge;  and  though  vob  approprkte  to  your 
aelfe  the  excellency  of  cynny-catchingy  and  uiat  you  doe  it  witfi  aoie 
arty  then  we  men  doe,  becatue  of  your  |iainted  flatteries  and  sngred 
wordsy  that  you  flourish  rethorically,  like  nte  to  catch  fooleSy  yet,  will, 
I  imnifesty  with  a  merry  instance,  a  feate  done  by  a  foytty  that  exceeded 
any  that  ever  was  don  by  any  mad  wench  in  England* 


J  pkastnU  Tale  of  a  Country  Farmer^  that  tooke  it  m  scome  to  kave  Mm 
Pvrte  tut  or  drawHefrom  km^  and  kom  a  Fofst  served  km, 

IT  was  told  me  of  a  truth,  that  not  long  since,  here  in  London,  there 
lay  a  country  farmery  with  divers  of  his  neigh  hours,  about  law  matters  ; 
amongst  whomy  one  of  them,  going  to  Westminster  Hally  was  by  a  foyst 
stripl^  of  all  the  pence  in  his  putscy  andy  comroing  home,  made  great 
complaint  of  his  misfortune;  some  lamented  his  losse,  and  oifaers 
exclaimed  agiainst  the  cutpurse ;  but  this  farmer  he  laught  loudly  at  the 
matter,  and  sayde  such  fooles,  as  could  not  keepe  their  purses  no  sttier» 
were  well  served ;  and,  for  my  part,  quoth  he,  I  so  much  scome  the 
cutpuTMSy  that  1  would  thankt  him  heartily  that  would  take  ppunes  to 
foyst  mine:  Well,  sayes  his  neighbour,  then  you  may  thanke  me,  sith 
mv  harmes  learne  you  to  beware ;   but  if  it  be  true,  that  many  thing;s 
fiJl  out  betweene  the  cup  and  the  lip,  you  know  not  what  hands 
fortune  ipay  put  in  your  owne  lap :  Tush,  quoth  the  farmer,  beera 
forty  pounds  in  tfab  purse  in  gold,  the  proudest  cutpurse  in  England 
win  it  and  weare  it ;  Thus  he  ^ted.    There  stood  a  a  subtile  foyst  hy^ 
and  heard  all,  smiling  to  bimselfe  at  the  folly  of  the  proud  fanner,  and 
vowed  to  have  his  puise,  or  venture  his  neck  for  it ;  and  so  went  home» 
and  bewrayed  it  to  a  crue  of  his  companions,  who  tooke  it  in  dudgion, 
that  they  should  be  put  downe  by  a  pesant :    But,  wheresoever  they 
met,  they  held  a  convocation,  and  both  consulted,  and  concluded  all, 
by  agenerall  consent,  to  bend  all  their  wits  to  be  possessors  of  this 
hrmers  boung;  and,  for  the  execution  of  this  their  vow,  they  haunted 
about  the  inne  where  he  lay,  and  dogged  him  into  divers  places,  both 
to  Westminster-Hall,  and  other  places,  and  yet  could  never  light  upon 
it;  he  was  so  watchfull,  and  smoakt  them  so  narrowly,  that  all  their 
travell  was  in  vain :  At  last,  one  of  them  fled  to  a  more  cunning  policie, 
and  went  and  learned  the  mans  name,  and  where  he  dwelt,  and  then  he 
hyed  him  to  the  counter,  and  entred  an  action  against  him  of  trespasae, 
dammages  two  hundreth  pounds:   When  he  had  thus  done,  he  feed  two 
Serjeants,  and   carried  them  downe  with  him  to  the  mans  lodging 
wishing  them  not  to  arrest  him  till  he  commanded  them ;  well^  agreed 
they  were,  and  downe  to  the  formers  lodging  they  came,  where  were  s 
crue  of  foystSy  whom  he  had  made  privie  to  the  end  of  his  practise, 
stood  watting,  but  he  tooke  no  knowledge  at  all  of  them,  but  walked 
up  and  downe :   The  farmer  came  out,  atid  went  to  Paules;   the  cut- 
purse bad  stay,  and  would  not  yet  sufier  the  officers  to  meddle  with  himt 
till  he  came  into  the  west  end  of  Pauls  Church-yard,  and  there  he 
willed  them  to  doe  their  offioci  and  they  stepping  to  the  frnner  anresteil 
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biro :    The  fanner  amaxed,  bciog  amongst  his  neighbours,  asked  the 
Serjeant  at  whose  suite  he  was  troubled  ?    At  whose  suite  soever  it  bo, 
said  one  of  the  cutpurses  that  stood  by 9  you  are  wronged,  honest  man, 
for  he  hath  arrested  you  here  in  a  place  of  priviledge,  where  the  sherifiH 
nor  officers  have  nothing  to  doe  with  you,  and  thei?efpre  you  are  unwise, 
if  you  obey  him :  Tash,  sayejs  another  cutpur^,  though  the  man  weisgo 
fimple  of  bimselfe,  yet  shall  he  not  offer  the  church  so  much  wrongs  as» 
by  yeelding  to  the  mace,  to  iraboUsb  Pauls  libcsrtie,  and  therefore  I  wiU 
fvJse  bis  part,  and  with  that  he  drew  his  sword ;  another  tpoke  the  man 
and  hal^  him  away ;  the  officer  be  stuck  hard  to  him»  and  9aid  he  waa 
bis  |(ue  prisoner!  aoU  cryed  dubbes:   The  prentises. arose,  and  then: 
was  a  great  harly*burly,  for  they  tooke  the  officers  part,  so  that  the 
fieore  fcrroer  was  mightily  turrooyld  aii^png^t  them«  and  almost  haled  ia 
jpeeces :  Wbilcst  thus  the  strife  was, one  of  the  foysts  had  takeo  his  p^rae 
away,  and  was  gone,  and  the  officer  carried  the  man  away  to  a  taveroet 
for  he  swore  be  knew  no  such  man,  nor  any  4nan  that  be  was  indebted  to  a# 
(hea.   Tb^  sat  drinking  of  a  quart  of  wine;  the  foyst,  that  had  caused 
bim  to  be  arrested,  sent  a  note  by  a  porter  to  the  officer  that  he  should 
release  the  farmer,  for  hk  bad  mistaisen  the  man;  which  oote  the  officer 
shewed  bim,  and  bad  him  pay  bi$  .fees  and  g^  his  waycs.    The  poo|^ 
countryman  was  content  with  it,  i^nd  put  hi;$  band  in  bis  pocket  to  feed 
for  his  purse,  but  there  waa  none;  which  made  hi»  heart  farre  move 
cold  then  the  am»t  did,  and  with  thai,  fetching  a  great  sigb»  be  said, 
Aks^  mmters,  I  am  undone,  my  purse  in  this  fray  is  taken  out  of  mv 
pocket, ,  and  ten  pounds  in  gold  in  it,  besides  white  money,    indeed, 
jiaid  Iheserjeaot,  commonly  in  sucb  brawtes,  tbe  cutpurses  be  b4isie,aiid 
.1  feiie  the  quarrell  was  made  upon  purpose  by  tbe  pickpockets. 
Wi^l,  sayes  Us  neighbour,  who  shall  smile  at  you  now?  The  .other 
day,  when  I  lo$t  my  pUrse,  you  launht.ai  me.    The  fiurmer  brookt  «H, 
aMKi  sat  maie^ontent,  and  borrowed  tnopey  of  his  neighbours  to  pay 
the  seijeant ;  and  bad  a  learning,  I  bekeve,  ever  aftcTy  to  brave  tbp 
cutpurse. 

How  say  you  to  this,  Mistresse  Kate?   Was  it  not  well  done  j  Wbait 
choisc  witted  wench  of  your  faculty,  or  she-foyst,  bath  ever  dene  tbe  * 
JLike  ?   Tusb,  Kate,  if  wc  Vgin  once  to  apply  our  wits,  all  your  inven- 
tioss  are  folly  towards  ours.  . 

Kaie.  You  say  good,  guodman  Stephen,  as  though  your  subtillies 
were  sodaine  as  womens  are ;  come  but  to  the  old  proverbe,  and  J  put 
you  downe :  Tis  as  hard  to  find  a  bare  without  a  muse,  as  a  woman 
jrilhont  a  scuse ;  and  that  wit,  that  can  devise  a  cunning  lye,  can  plot 
tlie  intoit  of  deep  villanies.  I  grant  the  fetch  of  .this  foyst  was  pietty, 
hut  iiQtbiDg  in  respect  of  that  we  wantooa  can  compasse;  and^  therefore, 
to  qait  your  tale  with  another,  heare  what  a  nad  wencb  .of  my  profession 
did  lelate  to  one  of  your  iacully. 


vox..  IT* 
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A  pkasant  Tde  how  a  Whore  amny^eatehf  a  Foyst/ 

THERE  came  om  of  the  country  a  foyst,  to  try  his  experience  hei% 
in  Westiwinster-Hally  and  stcooke  a  hand  or  two,  but  the  divell  a  snap 
he  wouKt  give  to  our  cttisen  foysts,  but  wrought  warily,  and  could  tioi 
he  fetcbt  olf  by  no  meaaes;  and  yet  it  waa  knowmi  he  had  some  twenty 
pouYub  abotft  him,  but  he  planted  it  so  cunningly  in  his  doublet,  that  it 
was  sure  enough  for  findiAg,  although  the  city  foysts  laid  all  the  plots 
X  they  could,  as  well  by  discovering  him  to  the  gaylors,  as  otherways ;  yet 
he  was  so  politicke,  that  they  could  not  verse  upon  him  by  ai^  meanes; 
which  grieved  them  so,  that,  one  day  at  dinner*  they  held  a  counsaile 
amongst  themselves  how  to  coossen  him,  but  in  vaine ;  till  at  last  a  wench, 
that  sate  by,  undertooke  it,  so  they  would  sweare  to  let  her  have  all  that 
he  had ;  they  confirmed  it  solemnly,  and  she  put  it  in  practise  thus :  She 
subtily  insinuated  her  selfe  into  the  foysts  company,  who,  seeing  her  a 
pretty  wench,  began,  after  twice  meeting,  to  waxe  familiar  with  her^and  to 
question  about  a  nights  lodging :   After  a  little  nice  loving  and  biding, 
the  was  content  for  her  supper,  and  what  else  he  would  bestow  upon 
her,  for  she  held  it  scorne,  she  said,  to  set  a  salary  price  on  her  body : 
The  foyst  was  glad  of  this,  and  yet  he  would  not  trust  her,  so  that  he 
put  no  more  but  ten  shillings  in  his  pockety  but  be  had  above  twenty 
pounds  quilted  in  his  doublet.    Well,  to  be  short,  sapper  time  came, 
and  thither  comes  my  gentle  foyst,  who,  making  good  cheere,  was  so 
eager  of  his  game,  that  he  would  straight  to  b^l  by  the  leave  of  bis 
Dame  Bawd,  who  had  her  fee  too,  and  there  he  lay  till  about  midnight, 
where  thvee  6r  fonr  old  hackaters,  whom  she  had  provided  upon  pur- 
pose, came  to  the  doore  and  rapt  lustily.    Who  is  there  P  says  the  bawd, 
lookhig  out  of  thd  window.     Marry,  say  they,  such  a  justice  (and 
named  one  about  the  citty  that  was  a  mortall  enemy  to  cutpurses)  who 
is  now  come  to  search  your  house  for  k  jesuite,  and  other  suspected 
persons.     Alas^  Sir,  sayde  she,  I  have  none  here.     Well,  quoth  they, 
ope  the  doore?   I  will,  saycs  die:    With  that  she  came  into  the  foyats 
chamber,  who  heard  all  tliis,  and  was  afraid  it  was  some  search  for  him, 
so  that  he  desired  the  bawd  to  helpc  him,  that  he  might  not  be  scene. 
Why  then,  quoth  shc^  step  into  the  closet.     He  whipt  In  hastily,  and 
never  remembred  his  cloatbs :    She  lockt  him  in  safe,  and  then  let  in 
the  cnie  of  rake-hels,  who,  making  as   though   tliey  searcht   every 
chamber,  came  at  last  into  that  where  this  lemman  lay,  and  asked  her 
what  she  was:    She,  as  if  she  had  been  afraid,  desired  their  worships 
to  be  good  to  her,  she  was  a  poore  country  maid  come  up  to  the  tearme. 
And  who  is  that,  quoth  they,  that  was  in  bed  with  you^    None, 
fonooth,  sayes  she :    No,  sayes  one,  that  is  a  lye ;  hei«  is  the  print  of 
two;  and  besides,  wheresoever  the  foxe  is,  here  is  hb  skinne,  for  this  is 
his  doublet  and  hose :   Then  downe  she  falls  upon  her  knees,  and  sayes, 
Indeede  it  was  her  husband:    Your  husband,  quodi  they,  nay,  that 
cannot  be.  Minion,  for  why  then  would  you  have  denyed  him  at  the 
first?   With  that,  one  of  them  tum'd  to  the  bawd,  and  did  question 
with  her  what  he  was,  and  where  he  was?  Trudy,  Sir,  sayes  shc^  thej: 
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came  to  my  house,  and  said  tbey  were  roan  and  wife ;  and,  for  my 
party  I  knew  them  for  no  other,  and  he,  being  afraid,  is»  indeede,  to  con* 
fea»  the  troth,  shut  up  in  the  closet*  No  dbuht,  if  it  please  your  wor- 
ship, sayes  one  rake-hel)|  I  warrant  you  he  is  some  notable  cut-purse 
or  pickpocket,  that  is  afraid  to  shew  his  face :  Come  and  open  the 
closet,  and  let  us  looke  on  him  }  Nay,  Sir,  sayes  she,  not  for  to  night ; 
I  beseech  your  worship  carry  no  man  out  of  my  house,  I  will  give  my 
word  he  shall  be  forth-comming  to  morrow  morning.  Your  word,  Dame 
Bawd,  sayes  one,  ^tis  not  worth  a  straw.  You,  huswife,  that  says  you 
are  his  wife,  you  shall  goe  with  us ;  and  for  him,  that  we  may  be  sure  he 
may  uot  start.  He  take  his  doublet,  hose,  and  cloake,  and  to-morrow  He 
send  them  to  him  by  one  of  my  men  ;  were  there  a  thousand  pounds  in 
them,  there  shall  not  be  a  penny  diminish t.  The  whore  kneeled  down 
on  her  knees,  and  faiiied  to  cry  pittyfully,  and  desired  the  justice, 
which  was  one  of  her  companions,  not  to  carry  her  to  prison ;  Yes, 
huswife,  quoth  he,  your  mate  and  you  shall  not  tarry  together  in  one 
house,  that  you  may  make  your  talcs  all  one :  and,  therefore,  bring  her 
away ;  and  as  for  ye.  Dame  Bawd,  see  ye  lend  him  no  other  doathes, 
for  I  will  send  his  in  the  morning  betimes,  and  come  you  with  him  to 
answere  for  lodging  him.  I  will.  Sir,  sayes  she ;  and  so  away  goes  the 
wench,  and  her  companions,  laughing,  and  left  Uie  bawd  and  the  foyst. 
As  soone  as  the  bawd  thought  good,  she  unlockt  the  closet,  and  curst 
the  time  that  ever  they  came  in  her  house :  Now,  quoth  she,  here  will 
be  a  faire  adoe,  how  will  you  answere  for  your  selfe  ?  I  feare  me  I  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  cart.  Well,  quoth  he,  to  be  short,  I  would  not  for 
40  poun£  come  afore  the  justice.  Marry,  no  more  would  I,  quoth 
she ;  let  roe  shift,  if  you  were  conveyed  hence,  but  1  have  not  a  rag  of 
mans  apparell  in  the  house.  Why,  quoth  he,  seeing  k  is  early 
morning,  lend  me  a  blanket  to  put  about  me,  and  1  will  scape  to  a 
friends  house  of  mine.  Then  leave  me  a  pawne,  quoth  the  bawd : 
Alas,  I  have  none,  sayes  he,  but  thb  ring  on  my  finger :  Why,  that, 

auoth  she,  or  tany  while  the  justice  comes.    So  he  gave  it  her,  tooke 
le  blanket,  and  wtsnt  bis  ways ;  whether  1  know  not,  but  to  some . 
friends  house  of  his.     Thus  was  this  wily  foyst,  by  the  wit  of  a  subtile 
wench,  cunniiigly  stript  of  all  that  he  had,  and  turned  to  grasse  to  get 
more  fat. 

Kaie.  How  say  vou  to  this  devise,  Stephen  ?  Was  it  not  excellent  f 
What  thinke  you  of  a  womans  wit,  if  it  can  worke  such  wonders  f 

Sieph.  Marry,  I  thinke  my  mother  was  wiser  then  all  the  honest 
women  of  the  parish  besides. 

Kaie^  Why,  then  belike,  she  was  of  my  faculty,  and  a  matrone  of 
my  profession,  nimble  of  her  hands,  quick  of  her  tongue,  and  light  of 
her  tavle ;  I  should  have  put  in  Sir  Reverence,  but  a  foule  word  is  good 
enough  for  a  filthy  knave. 

Stqfk*  I  am  glad  you  are  so  pleasant,  Kate;  you  were  not  so  merry 
when  you  went  to  Dunstable :  But,  indeede,  I  must  needs  confesse, 
that  women  foysts,if  they  be  careful!  in  their  trades,  are,  though  not  so 
common,  yet  more  dangerous  then  men  foysts;  Women  have  quick 
wits,  as  they  hsve  short  heels,  and  they  can  get  with  pleasure  what  wc 
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Ibh  for  with  danger ;  but  now,  gmng  you  the  bucklers  at  this  weapon, 
let  me  have  a  bk>w  at  you  with  another. 

Kaie.  Bnt»  before  you  induce  any  more  arguments,  by  your  leave  in 
a  little  by  talke.  You  know,  Stephen,  that  though  you  can  foyst,  nip, 
prig,  lift,  curbe,  and  use  the  black  art,  yet  you  cannot  crosbite  without 
the  help  of  a  woman ;  which  crosbitmg,  now  adayes,  is  gfowne  to  a 
marvelous  profitable  exercise ;  for  some  cowardly  knaves  that,  for  fear^ 
of  the  gallowes,  leave  nipping  and  foysting,  become  crosbites,  knowing 
there  is  no  danger  therein  but  a  little  punishment,  at  the  most  the  pil- 
lorie,  and  that  is  saved  with  a  little  Vnguentum  Aureum^  as  for  example : 
W.  C.  is  now  a  reformed  man ;  whatsoever  he  hath  been  in  his  youths 
tiow  in  his  latter  dayes  he  is  growrie  a  corrector  of  vice ;  for,  whosoever 
he  takes  suspicious  with  his  wife,  I  warrant  you  he  sets  a  sure  fine  on 
his  head,  though  he  hath  nothing  for  his  money  but  a  bare  kisse ;  and, 
in  this  art,  we  poore  wenches  are  your  sure  props  and  stay.  If  you  will 
fiot  beleeve  me,  aske  poor  A.B.  in  Tumeroill  Streete :  What  a  saucy 
signior  there  is,  whose  purblinde  eyes  can  scarcely  disceme  a  lowse  from 
a  flea,  and  yet  he  hath  such  insight  into  the  mistical  trade  of  crbsbiting, 
that  he  can  furnish  his  boord  with  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  plate :  I 
doubt  the  sand  eyde  ajse  will  kieke  like  a  westeme  puggc,  if  I  rubbe 
him  on  the  gall ;  but  'tis  no  matter,  if  he  findc  him  selfe  toucht  and 
stirrai  although  he  boasts  of  the  cbiefe  of  the  cleargies  favor,  yet  He  so 
set  hn  name  out,  that  the  boyes  atSmithfield  Bars  shall  chalke  him  on 
the  back  lot  a  crosbite.  Tush,  you  men  are  foppes  in  fetching  novices 
over  the  coles.  Hearken  to  me,  Stephen,  lie  tell  thee  a  wonder : 
There  dArelt  here  sometimes  a  good  ancient  matron,  that  had  a  fay  re 
wench  to  her  daughter,  as  young  and  tender  as  a  morrow  masse  priests 
lemman ;  her  she  set  up  to  sale  in  her  youth,  and  drew  on  sundry  to 
(be  siiters  to  her  daughter,  some  wooers,  and  some  speeders ;  yet  none 
biarried  her,  but  of  her  beauty  they  made  profit,  and  inveagled  all,  till 
Aey  had  spent  upon  her  what  they  had,  and  then,  forsooth,  she  and  her 
"young  pigion  turned  them  out  of  doors  like  prodigall  children  :  She  was 
.  acquainted  with  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  and  Spaniard,  as  well  as 
English,  and  at  last,  so  often  as  the  pitcher  goes  to  the  brooke,  that  it 
comes  broken  home,  my  fayre  daughter  was  hit  on  the  master  veine, 
and  gotten  with  child  ;  and  the  mother,  to  colour  this  matter,  to  save 
her  daughters  marriage,  begins  to  wean*  a  cushion  under  her  owne 
kirtle,  and  to  faine  her  selfe  with  child,  but  let  her  daughter  passe  as 
though  she  aild  nothing :  When  the  fbrtie  wcekes  were  come,  and  my 
young  mistresse  must  needes  cry  out,  forsooth,  this  old  B.  had  gotten 
huswives  answerable  unto  her  seffe,  and  so  brought  her  daughter  to  bed, 
aud  let  her  goe  up  and  downe  the  house,  and  the  old  crone  lay  in  child- 
.  bed  as  though  she  had  beene  delivered;  and  said  the  child  was  her^, 
and  so  saved  her  daughters  scape.'  Was  not  this  a  witty  wonder, 
M.  Stephen,  wrought  by  aii  old  witch,  to  have  a  child  m  her  age,  and 
make  a  young  whore  seemc  an  honest  virgin  Y  Tush,  this  is  a  little  to 
the  purpose,  if  I  should  recite  all,  how  many  she  bad  coozened  under 
the  pretence  of  marriage :  Well,  poore  plaine  Signior,  see,  you  were 
not  stiffe  enough  for  her,  although  it  cost  f  ou  many  crownes,  and  the 
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lone  of  your  service ;  He  say  no  more,  perhaps  she  will  amend  her 
manners.  Ah,  Stephen,  how  like  you  this  gearc?  In  crosbiting  we 
put  you  downe ;  for,  God  wot,  it  is  little  lookl  to  in  and  about  Loudon ; 
and  yet  I  will  say  to  thee,  many  a  good  citizen  is  crosbit  in  the  yeere 
by  odde  walkers  abroade. 

Siepk,  I  cannot  deny,  Kate,  but  you  have  set  downe  strange  presi- 
dents of  womens  prciudiciall  wits ;  but  yet,  though  you  be  crosbytes,. . 
foystSf  and  nips,  yet  you  are  not  good  lilts :  which  is  a  great  helpe  to 
your  faculty,  to  filch  a  boult  of  sattcn  or  velvet. 

Kate,  Stay  thee  a  word,  I  tliought  thou  hadst  spoken  of  I.  P.  C.  his ' 
wife;  takcheedc,  they  be  parlous  folkes,  and  greatly  acquainted  with 
keepers  and  jaylors,  therefore,  meddle  not  you  with  them  ;  for,  I  heard 
say,  the  belman  hath  swome  in  dispight  of  the  Bra$il-«taffe,  to  tell  such 
a  foule  tale  of  him,  in  his  second  part,  that  it  will  cost  him  a  dapgeroua 
joynt. 

Steph.  Kate,  Kate,  let  I.  P.  beware,  for,  had  no(  an  ill  fortune  (aina. 
to  the  bel-man,  he  could  take  little  harme. 
Kate,  Who  is  that,  Stephen,  D.  W. 
Steph.  Nay,  I  will  not  name  him. 
Kate.  Why  then  I  pray  thee,  what  misfortune  beft^ll  him  f 
Steph,  Marry  Kate,  he  was  strangely  washt  alate  by  a  French 
barber,  and  had  all  the  baire  of  his  face  most  miraculously  shaven  off 
by  the  sythe  of  God's  vengeance,  in  so  much  that  some  said  he  ha4 
that  he  had  not ;  but,  as  hap  was,  howsoever  his  haire  fell  off,  it  stood 
him  in  some  stead,,  when  that  brawle  was  alisite ;  for,  if  he  had  not  cast 
off  his  beard,  and  so  beene  unknowne,  it  had  cost  him  some  knockes, 
but  it  fell  out  to  the  best, 

Kate,  The  more  hard  fortune  that  he  had  such  ill  hap,  but  hasty 
joumeyes  breede  dangerous  sweates,  and  the  phisicians  call  it  the  Jh 
Peria ;  yet,  omitting  all  this,  againe  to  where  you  left. 

Steph*  You  have  almost  brought  me  out  of  my  matter,  but  I  was 
talking  about  the  lift,  commending  what  a  good  quality  it  was,  and 
how  hurtfuH  it  was,  seeing  we  practise  it  in  mercers  shops,  with  haber* 
dashers  of  small  wares,  haberdashers  of  hats  and  caps,  amongst  meiv 
chant  taylors,  for  hose  and  doublets,  and  in  such  places  getting  much 
paines  by  lifting^  when  there  is  no  good  purchase  abroad  by  foyst^ 
mg. 

Kate,  Suppose  you  are  good  at  the  lift,  who  be  more  cunning  than 
we  women,  in  that  we  are  more  trusted  ?  For  they  little  suspect  us,  and 
we  have  as  cloae  conveyance  as  you  men :  though  you  have  cloakei^ 
we  have  skirts  of  gownes,  handbaskcts,  the  crownes  of  our  hats,  our 
plackards,  and  for  a  neede,  false  bags  under  our  smockes,  wherein  w^ 
may  convey  more  closely  then  you. 

Steph,  I  know  not  where  to  touch  you,  you  are  so  witty  in  you^ 
answen,  and  have  so  many  starting  holes,  but  let  me  be  pleasant  wit)& 
you  a  little;  What  say  you  to  prigging  or  horse-stealing?  I  hope  you 
never  had  experience  in  jthat  faculty. 

Kate.  A]i  I  simple  sot,  yes,  and  more  shift  to  shunnc  thegallowai 
then  you. 
Stepi.  Why,  *tis  impossible. 
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Kale,  In  6siith,  Sir,  no,  and  for  proofe,  I  will  put  you  downe  with  a 
story  of  a  mad,  merry,  little*,  dapper,  fine  wench,  who  at  Spilsby  faire 
had  three  horses  of  her  own,  or  another  mans,  to  sell ;  as  she,  her 
htisband,  and  another  good  fellow,  walked  them  up  and  downe  the  faire, 
the  owner  came  and  apprehended  them  all,  and  clapt  them  in  prison; 
the  jaylor  not  keeping  them  close  prisoners,  but  letting  them  lye  all  in  a 
chamber,  by  her  wit  she  instructed  them  in  a  formall  tale,  that  she 
saved  all  their  lives  thus :  Being  brought  the  next  morrow  after  their 
apprehension,  before  the  justices,  they  examined  the  men  how  they  came 
by  the  hbrses,  and  they  confest  they  met  her  with  them,  but,  where  she 
had  them,  they  knew  not ;  then  was  my  pretty  peat  brought  in,  who, 
being  a  handsome  trull,  blusht  as  if  she  had  beenc  full  of  grace  ;  and 
being  demanded  where  she  had  the  horses,  made  this  answere :  May  it 
please  your  worships,  this  man  my  husband,  playing  the  unthrif^,  as 
many  more  have  done,  was  absent  from  roe  for  a  quarter  of  a  yeere, 
which  giicved  me  not  a  little,  insomuch  that,  desirous  to  see  him,  and 
having  intelligence  he  would  be  at  Spilsby  fairc,  I  went  thither,  even 
for  pure  love  of  him,  on  foote,  and  being  within  some  ten  miles  oiT  the 
townc,  I  waxed  passing  weary,  and  rested  me  often,  and  grew  very  faint; 
at  last  there  came  riding  by  roe  a  servingman,  in  a  blew  coat,  with 
three  horses,  tide  at  one  anothers  taile,  which  he  led,  as  I  gest,  to  sell 
at  the  faire ;  the  servingi-man,  seeing  me  so  tyred,  tooke  pitty  on  me, 
and  askt  roe  if  I  would  ride  on  one  of  his  empty  horses,  for  his  ownc 
would  not  beare  double.  I  thankt  him  bartily,  and  at  the  next  hill  got 
up,  and  rode  till  we  came  to  a  towne  within  three  miles  of  Spilsby, 
where  the  serving  man  alighted  at  k  house,  and  bade  me  ride  on  a  fore, 
and  he  would  presently  overtake  roe.  Well,  forward  I  rode  half  a  mile, 
aqd,  looking  behind  me,  could  see  nobody  ;  so  being  alone,  my  heart 
hegan  to  rise,  and  I  to  thinkc  on  my  husband ;  as  I  had  rid  a  little  fur- 
ther, looking  down  a  lane,  I  saw  two  lusty  men  comming  up,  as  if  they 
were  weary,  and  marking  them  earnestly,  I  saw  one  of  them  was  my 
husbandi  which  made  my  heart  as  light  as  before  it  was  sad ;  so  stay- 
ing for  them,  after  a  little  unkind  greeting  betwixt  us,  fbr  I  chid  him 
for  his  unthriftinesse,  be  asked  me  where  I  had  the  horse ;  and  I  told 
him  how  courteously  the  serving-man  had  used  me ;  why  then  sayes 
he,  stay  for  him ;  nay  quoth  I,  lets  ride  on,  and  get  you  two  upon  the 
empty  horses,  for  he  will  overtake  us,  ere  we  come  at  the  town,  he  rides 
pn  a  stodt,  lusty,  young  gelding  ;  so  forward  we  went,  and  look t  often 
behin<)e  us,  but  our  serving-man  came  not.  At  last  we,  comming  to 
Spilsby,  alighted  and  broke  our  fast,  and  tyed  our  hoRes  at  the  doore, 
that,  if  he  past  by,  seeing  them,  he  might  call  in  ;  after  we  had  broke 
our  fest,  thinking  he  had  gone  some  other  way,  we  went  into  the  horse 
faire,  and  there  walkt  our  horses  up  and  downe  to  meet  with  the  ser- 
ving-man, not  for  the  entent  tp  ^ell  them*  Now  may  it  please  your 
worships,  whether  he  had  stoln  the  horses  from  this  honest  man,  or  no, 
I  know  not;  but  alas  simply  I  brought  thera  to  the  horse  faire,  to  )et 
him,  that  delivered  me  them,  have  them  againe;  for  I  hope  your  wor- 
ships do  imagine,  if  I  had  stole  them  as  it  is  suspected,  I  would  never 
have  brought  them  into  so  publike  a  place  to  sell ;  yet,  if  law  be  any 
way  dangerous  for  the  foolish  deed^  because  I  know  not  the  sorvitif^<* 
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fiittB,  it  is  T  niist  bide  the  punishment,  an4  as  guiUles  as  any  hete ;  and 
making  a  low  cursie,  she  ended ;  the  justice  holding  up  his  hand,  and 
woodftBg  at  the  Hvoroaa's  wit,  that  had  cleerd  her  hushand,  and  bis 
friend,  and  saved  herself  without  compasee  of  the  law.  How  like  you 
this,  Stephen,  cannot  we  wenches  prigge  welli 

Stqih.  I  thinke,  Kale,  1  shall  be  faine  to  give  you  the  bucklan. 
Kcte  Alas,  good  Stephen,  thou  art  no  logitian,  thou  canst  not  rea- 
son for  thy  selfe,  nor  hast  no  witty  argument  to  draw  me  to  an  exigent  % 
and  therefore  give  me  leave  at  large  to  reason  for  this  supper*    Re- 
member, the  subject  of  our.  disputation  is    the  positive  4|ue8tion, 
Whether  whouss,  or  theeves,  are  most  prejudicial!  to  the  eemmon- 
weahh  ?  Alas,  you  poore  theeves  doe  only  steale  and  purloyne  ih>m 
men,  and  the  barme  you  doe  is  to  imboUish  mensgoods,  and  bring  them 
to  poverty :  This  is  the  only  end  of  mens  theevery,  and  the  greatest 
prejudice  that  growes  ikom  robbing  and  filching :  So  mudi  cbe  we  by 
our  theft,  and  more  by  our  lechery  ;  for,  what  is  the  end  of  whoredom, 
but  consuming  of  goods  and  beggery,  and,  besides,  perpetual  infomy  f 
We  bring  young  youthes  to  ruine  and  utter  destruction.     I  pray  y^u, 
Stephen,  whether  had  a  merchants  sonne,  having  weftlthy  parents,  better 
light  upon  a  whore,  then  a  cutpurse  ?  Tlie  one  on^y  taking  his  money, 
the  other  bringing  him  to  utter  confusion.    For,  if  the  foyst  light  upon 
him,  or  Uie  conny^atcher,  he  loseth,  at  the  most,  some  huodreth  pounds^ 
but,  if  he  foil  into  the  company  of  a  whore,  she  flatters^  him,  she  in- 
veagles  him,  she  bewitcheth  bim,  that  he  spareth  neither  goods  nor 
lands  to  content  her,  that  is  onely  in  love  with  his  coymu    If  he  be 
married,  he  forsakes  his  wife,  leaves  his  children,  despiseth  his  friends, 
onely  to  satisfie  his  lust  with  the  love  of  a  base  whoiv,  who,  when  he 
hath  spent  all  upon  her,  and  he  biouf^t  to  beggeiy,  beateth  him  out 
like  the  prodigall  child,  and  for  a  finall  reward  bringii  him,  if  to  the 
foirest  end,  to  begge ;  if  to  the  second,  to  the  gaUowes ;  or,  at  die  last 
and  worst,  to  the  pox,  ores  prejndidall  deseases.    I  pnty  you,  Stephen, 
when  any  of  you  come  to  your  confossion  at  lybomc^  what  as  your  last 
aermon  that  you  make  ?  That  you  were  hroiig|ii  to  that  wicked  and 
shamefull  end  by  following  of  l^arlots;  for  to  that  end  do  yon  steale, 
to  maintaine  whores,  and  to  content  their  badde  humours.   Oh  Stephen, 
enter  your  owne  thoughts,  and  thinke  what  the  foire  words  of  a  ^wanton 
will  do ;  what  the  smiles  pf  a  strumpet  will  drive  a  man  to  act ;  into 
what  jeopardie  a  man  will  thrust  himselfe  for  her  that  he  loves^  although 
for  his  sweete  villany  he  he  brought  to  n  loathsome  leprosie. 
■    Tush,  Stephen,  they  say  the  poxe  came  Trom  Naples,  some  from 
Spaine,  some  from  France ;  but,  wheresoever  it  first  grew,  it  is  so  surely 
now  rooted  in  England,  that,  by  S.  Syth,  it  may  better  be  called  a 
Morbus  A9gUcuSf  then  Oallim ;  and  I  hope  you  will  grant  all  these 
French  fovours  grew  from  whores ;    Besules,  in  my  high  loiving,«or 
rather  creeping,  I  meane,  where  men  and  women  do  rob  together,  there 
alwayes  the  woman   is  most  bloudy ;   for  she  alwayes  urgeth  unto 
death  s  and,  tfaouf^  the  men  would  only  satisfie  themselves  with  the 
parties  ooyne,  yet  she,  endeth  her  thefk  in  bloud,  murdering  parties  so 
deepely  as  she  is  malicious.    I  ho{ie,  gentle  St^hea,  you  cannot  coi^ 
Indict  these  reasons,  they  beao  open  and  manyfestly  probaUe.    FQf 

Q4 
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niilM  owm  ptdrt,  I  hope  you  db  oo^  imagine  but  I  hfti«  haA  tomo 
friends,  be^des  poore  George  my  fausbaiid :  Alas,  he  kBOfwcte  it,  and  ir 
cofHent,  like  an  honast,  sim^  tttffiraegaa,  to  be  corrivall  iiiih  a  nnmbet 
of  other  good  cumpanionfe;  and  I  bate  made  many  a  gpod  man^  I 
meane  a  man  that  hath  a  houahold,  for  the  love  of  me*  tP  goe  home  andi 
beate  his  (kxnt  wife,  when,  fior  repentance,  I  mock  him  for  the 
money  he  spent^  and  he  had  nothing  for  his  pc^noe,  but  the  wast 
beieavin§s  of  others  beastly  labours. 

Stephen,  Stephen,  if  concabines  could  inveagle  Solomon,  if  Dnlilah 
could  betray  Sampson^  then  wander  not  if  we,  more  nice  in  our  wi6ked<« 
nease  than  a  thousand  Daiiiahs^  can  sedvcc  poore  young  ncnrioes  to  thtir 
utter  destructions.  Search  the  gayles,  there  you  shall  hearecompltfinti 
of  Whqrss ;  looke  into  the  spittle  and  hospitalism  there  yoti  shall  son 
men  diseased  of  the  French  marbles  gitii^g  instruction  to  others^  thai 
they  are  said  to  beware  of  whores.  Be  an  auditor,  or  eare  witnesse, 
of  the  death  of  any  theefe,  and  his  last  testament  is»  Take  heede  of 
a  whore* 

I  dare  storce  speak  of  Bridewbll,  because  my  shoulden  tremble  at 
the  name  of  it,  i  have  so  often  deserved  it ;  yet  looke  but  in  their, 
and  you  shall  heare  poore  men,  with  their  huids  in  their  pigeon-holes, 
crie.  Oh,  fie  upon  whores,  when  Fowler  gives  them  the  terrible  lash. 
Examine  beggers  that  lye  lame  by  the  high  way,  and  they  Say  they 
came  to  that  misery  by  whores.  Some  tfareedbate  citizebs,  that  from 
fnerchants  and  other  good  trades,  grow  to  be  base  informers  and 
linights  o(  the  post,  cry  out,  when  they  dyn^  With  Duke  Huml«*ry,  O 
what  wickbdtiesse  comes  from  whores  I  Prentices,  that  runne  from  their 
masters^  cry  out  upon  wh^es.  Tush,  Stephen,  what  enormities  proceed 
more  iA  the  cotnraon>«w€^lth,  then  from  wfaoredomef  But^  tith  it  is 
almost  supper-time^  and  mirth  is  the  friend  to  digestion,  1  meane  a  ViU\t 
to  be  pleasant,  ipray  you,  how  many  bad  profits  againe  ^wcs  from 
whores  f  Bridewell  Would  have  very  few  tenante,  the  hospicalft  wtrald  want 
patients,  the  smrgeons  much,  worke,  the  apothecaiies  would  have 
surphaling    vtater,  and  potato  rootes,  lye  dead  on  their  hands;  the 

C inters  coukl  not  dispatch  and  mafe^  away  their  virmillion,  if  tiAlow* 
;ed  whorfcs  used  it  not  for  their  ehefckes  f  What  should  i  say  nan^ 
Stephen  ?  The  suburbs  should  have  a  greht  miste  of  us ;  and  Shofeditch 
would  complain  to  dame  Amie  a  Claire,  if  we  of  the  sisterhood 
should  not  uphold  her  jollity.  Who  ib  that,  Stephen,  comes  in  to  hrare 
our  Ulke  ?  Oh,  'tis  the  boy,  Kate,  that  tells  lis,  supper  is  ready.  Why 
then,  Stephen,  what  say  you  to  me?  '  have  not  1  proved,  that,  in 
foysliog  and  nipping,  we  exoeii  you  ?  That  there  is  noaa  so  great 
inconvenience  in  the  common-wealti^,  as  gtrowes  fimtn  whtiresf  First, 
for  the  corrupting  of  youth;  infecting  of  age,  and  for  bleeding  of 
brawlea,  whereof  ensues  knufther;  mfomuch  that  the  rvine  of  many 
men  comes  from  ns,  and  the  Mi  of  many  yootHs  of  good  hope, 
if  they  were  not  seduced  by  us,  do  proclaime  at  Tyborne^  that  we 
be  the  means  of  their  misery.  You  men  theev«s> touch  the  body  and 
wealthy  bitt  we  rvine  the  soul^  and  Endanger  jthat  which  is  more  pre- 
cious than  the  worlds  traaaure;  yon  make  worke  only  fbr  die 
gallowas»  v^  both  for  the  gallowes  and  tbe  divnil,  I  and  for  the  surgM^ 
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ioOf  limi  lome  lift  Uke  lotbMWie  loeis,  and  dye  witlr  H^Jwwk 
marbles ;  wbcfeupon  I  eoaclade,  that  I  bave  wonne  die  supfier. 

S<qpA,  I  confesae  it,  Kate,  for  thou  baal  told  me  such  woodrow 
viUanks,  aa  I  ihought  never  could  have  beene  in  woown,  I  nieane  of 
yottrprofewion;  who  are  ciocodiles  when  you  weep,  basilisks  when 
you  smiif  9  serpents  when  you  devise,  and  the  divelis  chiefe  brokers  to 
bring  the  world  to  destruGtioa  :  And  so,  Kate,  lets  sit  downe  to  out 
meate,  and  be  merry. 

Thusi,  countrymen,  you  have  heard  the  disputation  betweene  thew 
two  eooveniog  companions,  wherein  I  have  shak't  out  the  notable 
villania  of  whores,  althoni^  mistress  Kat^,  this  good  oratress^  hath 
sworn  to  weare  a  long  Hambroogh  knife  to  stab  me,  j|and,all  the  erne 
have  protested  my  death ;  and,  to  prove  they  meant  good  earnest,  they 
beleagred  me  being  at  supper :  There  wore  some  fourteene  or  fifteene  of 
them  met,  and  thougbi  to  have  made  that  the  iatall  night  of  my 
overthrow,  but  that  the  courteous  citisens  and  apprentices  tooke  my 
part,  and  so  two  or  three  of  them  were  carried  to  idie  counter, 
although  a  gentleman  in  my  compi^ny  was  sore  hurt.  I  cannot  dei^ 
but  they  be^n  to  waste  away  about  London,  and  Tyborn  hath  eaten 
up  many  of  them ;  and  I  will  plague  them  to  the  extremity,  let  them 
lioe  what  they  dare  with  tjKir  bil-bow  blades,  I  feajie  them  not:  and, 
to  give  them  their  last  adue,  looke  shortly,  countrymen,  for  a  pamphlet 
agginsl  them,  called,  The  Creeping  Law,  of  petty  theeves;  that  rob 
about  the  suburbs.  The  Limiting  Law,  <yscoursing  the  orders  of  such 
as  follow  judges  in  their  circuits,  and  go  about  from  faire  to  fiure*  The 
Juggling  Law,  whe^in  i  will  set  out  the  discorders  at  nineholes  and 
wrestling,  how  they  are  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  cutpurses.  The 
Stripping  Law,  wherein  I  will  lay  open  the  lewd  abuses  of  sundry 
gaylom  in  England.  Beside^  you  shalL  see  there  what  houses  then 
be  about  the  suburbs  and  tow/is  ead«  that  are  receivers  of  cutpurses^ 
stolne  goods,  liftt»  and  such  like.  And,  lastly,  looke  for  th«.  bedroH 
catalogue  of  aU  the  names  of  the  foysts,  nips,  lifts,  arid  priggers,  in  and 
about  Losidon ;  and,  althotigh  some  say  1  dare  not  do  it,  yet  I  will 
shortly  sat  it  abrocb,  and  whosoever  I  name  or  touch,  if  he  think 
hinHelfe  gvieved,  1  will  answer  him.  , 
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SITH  to  discover  my  parentage  would  douUe  the  greife  of  my  living 
parents,  and  revive  in  them  the  memory  of  great  amisse,  and  that  my 
untoward  fall  would  be  a  dishonour  to  the  house  firom  whence  I  came: 
Sith  to  roanifcc»t  the  place  of  my  birth  would  be  a  blemish,  through 
my  beastly  \ik  so  badly  misled,  to  the  shire  where  1  was  boroe:  Sith 
to  discover  my  name  might  be  holden  a  blot  in  my  kindreds  brow, 
to  have  a  sinew  in  tbeir  stocke  of  so  little  graoe,  I  will  oooccale  my 
parents,  kin,  and  country,  and  shrewd  my .  name,  with  sileocei  lest 
envie  might  taunt  others  for  my  wantonnesse.    Know  therefore,'  I  waa 
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bonie  about  threescore  miles  from  London,  of  honest  and  trealAy 
parents,  who  had  many  <!faildren,  but  I  thehr  only  daughter,  and 
tiierefore  the  jewell  wherein  they  most  delighted,  and  more,  the  youngest 
of  all,  and  therefore  the  more  favoured ;  for,  being  gotten  in  the 
wayning  of  my  parents  age,  they  doted  on  me  above  the  rest,  and  so 
set  their  hearts  the  more  on  fire«  I  was  the  fttirest  of  all,  and  yet  not 
more  beautiful  then  I  was  witty,  insomuch  that,  being  a  pretty  parrnt, 
I  had  such  quaint  conceits,  and  wittie  words  in^  my  mouth,  that  the 
neighbours  said,  I  was  too  soon  wise,  to  be  long  old.  Would  to  God 
either  the  proverbe  had  beene  authenticall,  or  their  sayings  prophecies; 
then  had  I,  by  death  in  my  nonage,  buried  many  blemishes  that  my 
riper  yeeres  brought  me  to :  For  the  extreme  love  of  my  parents  was  the 
^kient  cause  of  my  follies ;  resembling  herein  the  nature  of  the  ape, 
Aat  ever  killeth  that  young  one  which  he  loveth  most,  with  embracing 
it  too  fervently .  So  my  father  and  mother,  but  she  most  of  all,  although 
he  too  much,  so  cockered  me  up  in  my  wantonnesse,  that  my  wit  grew 
to  the  worst,  and  I  waxed  upwards  with  the  ill  wcedes.  Whatsoever  I 
did,  were  it  never  so  bad,  might  not  be  found  fault  withall;  my 
£ithcr  would  smile  at  it,  and  say,  'twas  but  the  trick  of  a  childe,  and 
my  mother  allowed  of  my  unhappy  parts,  alluding  to  this  prophane 
and  old  proverbe.  An  untoward  girle  makes  a  good  woman. 

But  now  1  find,  in  sparing  the  rod,  they  hated  the  child ;  that  over 
kind  fathers  make  unruly  daughters :  Had  they  bent  the  wand,  while 
it  had  been  greene,  it  would  haver  beene  pliant ;  but  I,  ill  growne  in 
my  yeeres,  am  almost  remedilesse.  The  hawke,  that  is  most  perfect 
for  the  flight,  will  seldome  prove  a  hagard  ;  and  children,  that  are 
vertuoualv  nurtured  in  youth,  will  be  honestly  natured  in  ag^ :  Fie 
•upon  such  as  say,  Yong  Saints,  old  Devils :  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  divelUsh 
and  damnable  sayii^ ;  for  what  is  not  bent,  in  the  cradle,  will  hardly 
be  bowed  in  the  saddle,  my  selfeaman  histance;  who,  after  I  grew 
to  be  six  yeeres  old,  was  set  to  schoole,  where  I  profited  so  much,  that 
i  writ  and  read  exceeding  well,  plaid  upon  the  virginals,  lute^  and 
citron,  and  eould  sing  prick-song  at  the  first  sight:  insomuch  as,  by 
that  time  I  was  twelve  yeeres  old,  I  was  holden  for  the  most  fiure  and 
best  qualitied  young  girle  in  all  that  country;  but,  with  this, 
bewailed  of  my  well-wishers,  in  ftat  ny  pafents  soflered  me  |o  be  so 
wanton* 

But  they  so  tenderly  affected  ne,  and  were  so  blinded  with  my 
excellent  qualities,  that  they  had  no  insight  into  my  ensuing  follies : 
Tor,  I  growing  to  be  IS  yeeres  old,  feeling  the  yoke  of  liberty  to  be  loose 
on  mine  owne  neck,  began,  with  the  wanton  heyfer,  to  aime  at  mine 
owne  will,  and  to  measure  content  by  the  sweetenesse  of  mine  owne 
thoughts  s  insomuch  that,  pride  creeping  on,  1  beganne  to  pranks 
roy  selfe  with  the  proudest,  and  to  hold  it  in  disdaine,  that  any  in  the 
parish  should  exccede  ne  in  bravery.  As  my  apparell  was  costly,  so 
I  grew  to  be  licentious,  and  to  delight  to  be  lookt  on  ;  so  that  I  haunt- 
ed and  frequented  ail  feasts  and  w^eddings,  and  other  places  of  merry 
meetings,  where,  as  I  was  ^aed  on  of  many,  so  I  spared  no  glances  to 
i»ttrvey  all  with  a  curious  eye-lavour;  I  observed  Quids  rule  right, 

Speotaium  vtnbmt,  veniimt  spedtntur  ut  ^^, 
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I  went  to  see,  and  be  scene,  and  deckt  nyselfe  in  the  highest  degree  of 
brateiy ;  hdding  it  a  glory,  when  I  was  waited  on  with  many  eies,  to 
make  censare  of  my  birth.  Beside,  I  was  an  ordinary  dancer,  and 
|:rew  in  that  quality  so  foroous,  that  I  was  noted  as  the  chiefest 
thereat  in  all  the  country ;  yea,  and  to  sooth  me  up  in  these  foHies^ 
my  parents  tooke  a  pride  in  my  dancing,  which  afterward  proved  my 
overthrow,  and  their  hearts  breaking. 

Thus,  as  an  unbridled  colt,  I  carelesseljr  led  forth  my  youth,  and 
wantonly  spent  the  flower  of  my  yeeres,  holding  such  maydens,  as  were 
modest,  fooles,  and  such,  as  were  not  as  wilAilly  wanton  as  my  selfe, 
puppies  ill  brought  up,  and  without  manners ;  growing  on  in  yeeres, 
as  tide  nor  time  tarieth  for  no  man,  I  began  to  waxe  passion  proud,  and 
to  think  her  not  worthy  to  live,  that  was  not  a  little  in  love;  that,  as 
divers  young  men  beganne  to  favour  me  for  my  beauty,  so  I  begone 
to  censure  of  some  of  them  partially,  and  to  delight  in  the  multitude 
of  many  wooers,  being  ready  to  fall  from  the  tree,  before  I  was  com 
to  the  perfection  of  a  blossom  ;  which  an  uncle  of  mine  seeing,  who 
was  my  mothers  brother,  as  carefuU  of  my  welfare,  as  nie  to  me  in 
kin,  finding  fit  opportunity  to  talke  with  me,  gave  me  this  wholsome 
exhortation: 


A  Watch  Wwd  to  want<m  Maydens, 

COUSIN,  I  see  the  fairest  hawke  hath  often  times  the  sickest 
feathers ;  that  the  hottest  day  hath  the  most  sharpe  thunders,  the 
brightest  sun,  the  most  sodaine  showre,  and  the  youngest  virgins, 
the  most  dangerous  fortunes  ;  I  speake  as  a  kinsman,  and  wish  as  a 
friend,  the  blossome  of  a  maydens  youth  (such  as  your  sclfc)  hath 
attending  upon  it  many  frosts  to  nip  it,  and  many  cares  to  consume  it, 
so  that,  if  it  be  not  carefully  look't  untc,  it  wilt  perish  before  it  come 
to  any  perfection. 

A  virgins  honour  consisteth  not  only  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  as  to  be 
faire  and  beautifull,  though  they  be  favours,  that  grace  maydens  much ; 
for,  as  they  be  glistring,  so  they  be  momentary,  ready  to  be  wome  with 
every  winters  blast,  and  parched  with  every  summen»  sunne  ;  There  is 
no  face  so  faire.  but  the  least  moale,  the  slenderest  scarre,  the  smallest 
brunt  of  sicknesse,  will  quickly  blemish. 

Beauty  (cousin)  as  it  fburisheth  in  youth,  so  fadeth  in  age;  it  if 
but  a  folly  that  feedeth  mans  eye,  a  painting  that  nature  lends  for  a 
time,  and  men  allow  on  for  a  while,  insomuch  that  such,  as  only  aime 
at  your  faire  lookes,  tye  but  their  loves  to  an  apprentiship  of  beauty, 
which  broken  either  with  cares,  misfortune,  or  yeeres,  their  destinies  are 
at  liberty,  and  they  begin  to  loath  you,  and  like  of  others. 

Fbr  she,  that  is  looked  on  by  many,  cannot  choose  but  be  hardly 
spoken  of  by  some  ;  for  report  hath  a  blister  on  her  tongue,  and  may 
dens  actions  are  narrowly  measured.  Therefore,  would  not  the  ancient 
Romans  suffer  their  daughters  to  goe  any  further,  then  their  mothers 
lookes  guided  them.  And,  therefore,  Diana  is  painted  with  a  tortoise 
under  her  feet,  meaning,  that  a  mayd  should  not  be  astragler;  bu^ 
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like  the  ^naile,  carry  her  bou»e  upon  her  head,  and  keep  at  home  at 
her  worke,  so  to  keep  her  name  without  blenubh,  and  her  vertuei 
from  the  slander  of  envy. 

Cousin,  I  speake  this  generally,  which  if  ypu  apply  particularlj  to 
your  selfe,  you  i»hall  find  in  time  my  words  were  well  said. 

t  gave  him  slender  thankes^  but  with  such  a  fmmpe,  that  he  perceived 
how  light  I  fnade  of  his  counsell ;  which  he  pcrceivingp  snal^t  bis 
head,  and,  with  teares  in  his  eyes,  departed.  But  I,  whom  wanton  desires 
had  drawne  in  delight,  still  presuming  in  ray  former  follies,  (ptve  my 
selfe  either  to  gad  abroad,  or  else  at  home  to  reade  dissolute  pampblcts, 
which  bred  in  me  many  ill-affected  wishes,  so  that  I  gave  leave  So  love 
and  lust  to  enter  into  the  center  of  my  heart,  where  they  harboured, 
till  they  wrought  my  finall  and  fatall  prejudice. 

Thus,  leading  my  life  loosly,  and  being  soo^thed  up  with  the  applause 
c^  my  too  kinde  and  loving  parents,  1  had  inany  of  every  degree  that 
made  love  unto  me,  as  well  for  my  beauty,  as  for  the  hope  of  wealth 
that  my  father  would  bestow  upon  me;  sundry  sutors  I  had,  and  allowed 
of  all,  though  I  particularly  granted  love  to  none,  yet;lding  them 
friendly  favours,  as  being  proud  I  had  more  wooers,  than  any  mayd  in  the 
parish  beside :  amongst  the  rest,  there  was  a  wealthy  farmer,  that  wished 
me  well,  a  man  of  some  forty  yeeres  of  age,  one  too  worthy  for  one 
of  so  little  worth  as  my  selfe,  and  him  my  father  and  mother,  and 
other  friends,  would  have  had  me  ma^ch  my  selfe  with  all ;  but  I  had 
the  reines  of  liberty  too  long  in  mme  own  handes,  refused  him,  and 
would  not  be  ruled  by  their  perswaslons ;  and  though  my  mother  with 
teares  intreated  me  to  consider  of  mine  owne  estate,  and  how  well  I 
sped,  if  I  wedded  with  him  ;  yet  carelesly  i  despised  her  counsel!,  and 
flatly  made  answere,that  I  would  none  of  him;  which,  though  it  pinched 
my  parents  at  the  quick,  yet,  rather  than  they  would  displease  me,  they 
left  me  in  mine  owne  liberty  to  love :  many  there  were  beside  him, 
mens  sonnesof  no  meane  worth,  that  were  wooers  unto  me,  but  in  vaine ; 
either  my  fortune  or  destiny  drove  roe  to  a  worse  end,  for  I  refused 
them  all,  and  with  the  beetle,  refusing  to  light  ou  the  sweetest  flowres 
all  day,  nestled  all  night  in  a  cowsheard. 

It  fortuned,  that  as  many  sought  to  win  me,  so,  anu>ngst  the  rest,  there 
was  an  old  companion,  that  dwelt  with  a  g^tleman  hard  by,  a  fellow 
of  smal  reputatiun,  and  of  no  living,  neither  had  he  any  excellent 
qualities,  but  thrumming  on  the  gittron ;  but  of  pleasant  disposition 
he  was,  and  could  ggwll  out  many  quaint  and  ribaldrous  jim  and  songs, 
and  so  was  favoured  of  the  foolish  sort  for  his  foppery.  This  shifting 
companion,  sutable  to  my  selfe,  in  vanity,  would  oft-times  be  j^ting 
with  me,  and  I  so  long  dallying  with  him,  that  I  began  deeply  (Oh,  let 
me  blush  at  this  confession)  to  faU  in  love  with  him,  and  so  construed 
all  his  actions,  that  I  consented  to  mine  owne  overthrow :  For,  as 
smoake  will  hardly  be  concealed,  so  love  will  not  be  long  smothered, 
but  will  bewray  her  owne  secrets;  which  was  manifest  jn  me,  who, in 
my  spc<rting  with  him,  so  bewrayed  my  affection,  that  he,  spying  I 
favoured  him,  began  to  strike,  when  the  iron  was  hot,  and  to  ti^ke 
opportunity  by  the  forehuid ;  and,  one  day  finding  me  in  a  merry 
vaine,  beganne  to  question  with  me  of  love ;  which,  aiy^ough,  at  the  first, 
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I  slenderly  denied  him,  yet,  at  last,  I  granted ;  so  that,  not  only  I  agreed 
to  plight  him  my  ftiitb,  but  that  night,  meeting  to  have  further  taike,  I 
lasciviously  consented,  that  he  cropt  the  flowre  of  my  virginity*  Wbea 
thus  1  was  spoyled,  by  such  a  base  companion,  I  gave  ray  arife  to 
content  his  humoUr,  and  to  satisfie  the  sweet  of  mine  owne  wanteo 
desire.  Oh,  here  let  me  breath,  and  with  teares  bewaile  the  be^nniag. 
of  my  miseries,  and  to  exclaime  against  the  folly  of  my  parents,  who, 
by  too  much -favouring  me  in  my  vanity  in  my  tender  youth,  laid  the 
first  plot  of  my  ensuing  rppentance.  Had  they,  with  due  oorrectitm; 
chastised  my  wantonnesse,  and  supprest  my  foolish  will,  with  didr 
grave  advice,  they  had  made  tne  more  vertuoos,  and  themselves  least 
lorrowfuil.  A  f«thers  frowne  is  a  brfdle  to  the  child,  and  a  motheffi 
check  is  a  stay  to  a  stubbdme  daughter.  Oh,  had  my  parents,  ia 
overbving  me,'  not  hated  me,  I  had  not,  at  this  time,  caase  t# 
complafne. 

Bur,  leavifig  this  digression,'  againe  to  the  loosnesae  of  mine  owiia 
life,  who  now  having  lost  the  glory  of  my  youth;  and  suffred  sueh  a  bmt 
slave  to  ptissosse  it,  which  many  men  of  worth  had  desired  to  enjoy ;  I 
waxed  bold  in  sinne,  and  grew  shiimelcsse,  in  so  much  he  could  not  desire 
so  much  as  i  did  grant  him :  Whereupon,  seeing  he  dunt  not  reveaie 
it  to  my  father,  to  demand  me  in  marriage,  he  resolved  to  cany  me 
away  becretly,  and  therefore  wisht  me  to  provide  for  my  selfe^  and  to 
furnish  me  every  way,  both  with  mony  and  appareH^  hopitag,  as  ha 
said,  that,  after  we  were  departed,  and  my  father  saw  we  were  married, 
and  that  no  meanes  was  to  amend  it,  he  would  give  his  free  consisirt,  and 
use  us  kindly,  and  deale  with' us  as  liberally,  as  if  we  had  matcht  witik 
his  good  wilL  I,  that  was  apt  to  any  ill,  agreed  to  this,  and  #0 
wrought  the  matter,  that  he  carried  me  away  into  a  strange  ptaee,  and 
then  using  me  awhile,  as  his  wife,  when  our  mony  began  to  wax  kvw, 
he  resolved  secretly  to  go  into  the  countfy,  where  my  father  dwek, 
to  heare  not  only  how  my  ^ther  tooke  my  departure,  but  what  hope 
we  had  of  his  ensuing  favour ;  allthough  I  was  loth  to  be  left  in  a 
sfrangi;  place,  yet  I  was  willing  to  heare  from  my  friends,  who,  no  doiriM, 
conceived  much  heart  sorrow  for  my  unhappy  fortunes :  So  that  I 
^rted  with  a  few  teares,  and  enjoyoed  him,  to  make  'all  ihe  haste 
le  might  to  returne.  He  Ijeing  gone,  as  the  eagles  alway  resort,,  where 
the  carrion  is  ;  so,  my  beauty  being  bruited  abroad,  and  that,  aftaach 
an  inne,  lay  such  a  fairs  young  geutle^^oman  ;  there  resorted  thither 
many  brave  young  gentlemen  and  cutting  companions,  that,  tickled 
with  lust,  aimed  at  the  possession  of  my  favour,  and,  by  sundiy  meanes, 
sought  to  have  a  sii^ht  of  ma,  which  I  easily  granted  to  all,  as  a  woman 
that  counted  it  a  glory  to  be  wondered  at  by  many  mens  eyes;  insomuch 
that,  coroming  amongst  them,  I  set  their  hearts  more  and  more  on 
lire,  that  there  arose  divers  brawles,  who  should  be  most  in  my 
company.  • 

Being  thus  haunted  by  such  a  troope  of  lusty  rufflers,  I  began  to 
find  mine  owne  folly,  that  had  placed  my  firet  aflection  so  lonsly,  and 
therefore  b<*aan  as  deeply  to  loath  him  that  was  departed,  as  erst  I  liked 
him  when  he  was  present,  vowing  in  my  selfe,  though  he  had  the  spoile 
af  my  virgimty,  yet  never  after  should  he  triumph  in  the  possesrion  of 
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my  fiMTdur;  and  therefore  began  I  to  a£feet  these  new  come  gucstii  and 
one  above  the  rest*  who  was  a  brave  young  geotlemaa,  and  no  kfiie  ad- 
dieted  unto  me^  than  I  devoted  unto  him  ;  for  daily  he  courted  me  with 
amoroMs  sonnets  and  curious  pend  letters,  and  sent  me  jewels  and  all 
that  I  might  grace  him  with  the  name  ot  my  servant;  I  returned  hioa 
as  lovJi^;  lines  at  last,  and  so  contented  hb  lusting  .desire,  that  secictly, 
Md^upknowne  to  all  the  rest,  I /made  him  sundry  nights  my  bed-feUov^ 
wheie  I  so  bewitchthim  with  sweet  words,  that  the  man  began  deeply 
to  dote  upon  me,  insomuch  that,  selling  some  portion  of  land  that  he 
had,  he  put  it  into  ready  mony,  and  providing  horse,  and  all  things  con* 
venient,  carried  me  secretly  away  almost  as  &r  as  the  Bath.  This  was 
my  second  choice,  ai^d  my  second  shame:  thus  I  went  forward  in  wick« 
lediiesse,  and  delisted  in  change,,  having  left  my  old  love  to  looke  after 
iQme  other  mate  more  fit  for  my.  purpose.  How  he  tooke  my  departure, 
when  he  returned,  I  little  cared,  for  now  I  had  my  content,  a  gentle- 
inaii,  young,  lusty,  and  endued  with  good  qualities,  and  one  that  loved 
me  more  tenderly  then  himselfe.  Thus  lived  this  new  entertained 
frieod  and  I  together  unmarried,  yet  as  man  and  wife  for  a  while,  so 
lovioi^y,  as  was  to  his  content  and  my  credit ;  but  as  the  tyger,  though 
for  a  while  she  hide  her  clawes^  yet,  at  last,  she  will  reveal  her  cruelty ; 
and  as  the  agimu  cattvs  lease,  when  it  lookcs  most  dry,  is  then  most  full 
of  moisture;  so  womens  wantonnesse  h  not  qualified  by  their  warines, 
iM>r  doth  their  charines  for  a  moneth  warrant  their  chastity  for  ever, 
which  I  proved  true ;  for  my  supposed  husband,  being  every  way  a 
man.of  worth,  could  not  so  covertly  hide  himselfe  in  the  country,  though 
a  stranger*  but  that  he  fell  in  acquaintance  with  many  brave  gentlemen, 
whom  he  brought  home  to  his  lodging,  not  only  to  honour  them  with 
his  libeiall  courtisie,  but  also  to  see  me,  being  proud  if  any  man  of 
worth  applauded  ray  beauty :  Alas !  poore  'gentleman,  too  much  b^ 
witcht  by  the  wilinessse  of  a  woman,  had  he  deemed  mine  heart  to  be 
an  harboir  for  every  new  desire,  or  mine  eyes  a  sutor  to  every  foce,  he 
would  not  have  boene  so  fond  as  to  have  brought  his  companions  into 
my  company,  but  rather  would  have  mewed  me  up  as  a  hen,  to  have 
kept  that  severall  to  himselfe  by  force,  which  he  could  not  retaine  by 
kindnes ;  but  the  honest  minded  novice  little  suspected  my  change, 
although  I,  God  wot,  placed  ray  delight  in  nothing  more  then  the  de- 
sire of  new  choice,  which  fell  out  thus.  Amongst  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen that  kept  him  company,  there  was  one  that  was  his  most  fami- 
liar, and  he  reposed  more  trust  and  confidence  in  him  then  in  all  the 
rest :  this  gentleman  began  to  be  deeply  inamored  of  me,  and  shewed, 
bv  many  signes,  which  I  easily  perceived ;  and  I,  whose  eare  was 
pliant  to  every  sweet  word,  and  who  so  allowed  of  all  that  were  beau- 
tifuU,  affectioned  him  no  lesse;  so  that  love  prevailed  above  friendship, 
lie  brake  the  matter  with  me,  and  made  not  many  suiti-s  in  vaine,  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  his  purpose;  for  he  had  what  he  wisht,  and  1  had 
what  contented  me. 

I  will  not  confesse,  that  any  of  the  rest  had  some  seldome  iavoun, 
but  this  gentleman  was  my  second  selfe,  and  1  loved  him  more,  for  the 
time,  at  the  hede,  then  the  other  at  the  heart ;  so  that,  though  the 
other  youth  bare  the  charges,  and  was  sir  pay  for  all,  yet  this  new 
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iiiend  was  he  that  was  master  of  my  aflbetiom ;  which  klndnette  betwixt 
m  was  so  unwisly  cloked,  that,  in  short  time,  it  was  manifest  to  all 
our  familiars,  which  made  my  supposed  hvsband  to  sigh,  and  others  to 
smile,  bnt  be  that  was  hit  with  the  home  was  pincht  at  the  heart ;  yet 
80  extreme  was  the  affection  he  bare  me,  that  he  had  lather  con- 
teale  his  griefc,  than  any  way  make  me  discontent,  so  that  he  srootheiw 
ed  his  sorrow  with  patience,  and  brookt  the  injury  with  silcDce,  till  our 
loves  grew  so  broad  befon*,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  the  world  :  where- 
upon, one  day  at  dinner,  I  being  very  pleasant  with  his  chosen  friend, 
and  my  choise  lover,  I  know  not  how,  but,  either  by  fortune,  or  it  nay 
be,  some  set  match,  there  was  a  gentleman,  there  present,  popt  a  qaes- 
tion  in  abont  womens  passions,  and  their  mutability  in  a£fection;  so 
that  the  controversie  was  defended,  fro  Sp  cMtrCf  with  aigumenti, 
whether  a  woman  might  have  a  second  friend  or  no  ?  At  last,  it  wm 
concluded,  that  love  and  lordship  brookes  no  fellowship,  and,  thoM- 
fore,  none  so  base  minded  to  beare  a  rivall.  Hereupon  arosaa  queatioa 
about  friends  that  were  put  in  trust,  how  it  was  a  high  point  of  treason 
for  one  to  betray  another,  especially  in  love^  insomuch  that  one  gfntlo- 
man  at  the  boord  protested,  b^  a  solemne  oath,  that,  if  any  friend  of 
his,  made  privy  and  favoured  with  the  sight  of  his  mistreise  whom  he 
loved,  whether  it  was  his  wife,  or  no,  should  secretly  seeke  to  incroaeh 
into  his  roome,  and  offer  him  that  dishonour  to  partake  his  love,  he 
would  not  use  any  other  revenge,  but,  at  the  next  greeting,  stab  him 
with  his  poinado,  thou^  he  were  condemned  to  death  for  the  aciioa. 
All  this  fitted  for  the  humour  of  my  supposed  husband,  and  struck  both 
me  and  ray  friend  into  a  quandarie ;  but  I  scornfully  jested  at  it,  when 
as  my  husband,  taking  the  ball  before  it  came  to  &e  ground,  began  to 
make  a  long  discourse,  what  faithlesie  friends  they  were  that  wouM 
&ile  in  love,  especially,  where  a  resolved  trust  of  the  party  beloved 
was  committed  unto  ^em  ;  and,  hereupon,  to  qiake  the  matter  aoie 
credulous,  and  to  quip  my  folly,  and  to  taunt  the  basenesse  of  my 
friends  mind,  that  so  he  might,  with  courteate,  both  wame  us  of  our 
wantunnesse,  and  reclaime  us  from  ill,  he  promised  to  tdl  a  pleasaat 
story,  performed,  as  he  said,  not  long  since  in  England,  and  it  was 
to  this  effect : 


A  pkoiOHt  Discourse,  kaw  a  wise  Wanton,  by  her  Husbands  genik  Wmr 
ing,  became  a  modest  Matron,  •  ^ 

TH£RE  was  a  gentleman- (to  give  him  his  due^  an  esquire)  here  in 
England,  that  was  married  to  a  young  gentlewoman*  faire  and  of  mo- 
dest behavior,  vertuous  in  her  lookes,  howsoever  she  was  in  her 
thoughts,  and  one  that  eteiy  way,  with  her  dutifull  endeavour,  and 
outward  appearance  of  honesty,  did  breed  her  husbands  content,  inso- 
much that  the  gentleman  so  deeply  affected  her,  as  he  counted  all  those 
houres  ill  spent,  which  he  past  not  away  in  her  company,  besotting  so 
himseMs  in  the  beaty  of  his  wife,  that  bis  only  care  was  to  have  her 
eveiy  way  delighted*    Living  thus  pleasantly  together,  he  had  one  spe« 
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ciall  friend  amongst  the  rest,  whom  he  00  deerely  affected,  *  as  he  an- 
Mded  all  his  secrets  in  his  boaome ;  and  what  passion  he  had  in  his  mind, 
that  either  joyed  htm,  or  perplexed  him,  he  revealed  unto  his  fncnd, 
and  directed  his  actions  accoiding  to  the  sequel  of  his  oonnseUs,  so 
that  th^y  were  two  bodies  and  one  soiile.    This  gentleman,  for  ail  the 
inward  favour  shewed  him  by  his  £utfafall  friend,  could  not  so  with- 
stand the  force  of  fancy,  but  he  grew  Clamoured  of  his  friends  wife, 
whom  he  courted  with  many  swede  words  and  foire  promise^  channcs 
that  are  able  to  inchaat  almost  the  chastest  earn,  and  so  subtily 
couched  hu  arguments,  discovered  auich  love  in  his  eyes,  and  such  sor- 
row in  his  lookes,  that  dispmie  seemed  to  sit  in  his  face,  and  swore, 
Aat,  if  ^he  granted  not  him  the  end  of  a  lovers  sighs  he  would  present 
hh  heart,  as  a  tragioke  sacrifice^  to  the  sight  of  his  cruell  miatresse, 
The  gentlewoman  waxed  ptttifiill,  as  women  are  kind  hearted,  and  aie 
loath  gentlemen  should  dye  for  love,  after  a  few  excuses,  let  him  dub 
ker  husband  kni^t  of  the  forked  oidef,  and  so,  to  satisfie  his  humour, 
•Mide  foffoit  of  her  owne  honour.    Thus  these  two  lovers  continued, 
for  a  greait  space,  in  such  phices  as  unchaat  wantons  count  their  feli- 
«ityy  hinvitig  continually  fit  cfiportuait^  to  ejGercuie  their  wicked  pur- 
f^ase,  aith  the  gentleman  lumaelfe  did  give  them  free  liberty  to  love^ 
neither  suspecting  his  wife,  nor  his  friend :  at  laet*  9a  such  trayterous 
abuses  will  huvst  forth,  it  fol|  out,  tbatr  a  mayd,  who  had  beene  an  old 
Mrvant  in  the  house,  be^ne  to  grow  suspicious,  that  there  was  too 
much  familiarity  betweene  her  mistresse  and  her  master's  friend,  and, 
lipon  tMs,  watcht  them  divers  times  so  narrowly,  that  at  laatshe  found 
Ihem  more  private,  then  either  agreed  with  her  master's  honour,  or  her 
owiie  honesty,  and  thereupon  revealed  it  one  day  unto  her  master.    He, 
liVCie  credulous  of  the  light  behaiviour  of  hb  wife,  blamed  t}se  mayd, 
and  bid  her  take  heed,  least  she  sought  to  bl^miidi  her  vertues  with 
fetander,  whom  he  loved  move  tenderly  then  his  owne  life.    The  mayd 
leplyed.  That  she  spake  not  of  envy  to  him,  but  of  meere  love  she 
tNure  tmto  him;  and  the  rather,  that  he  might  shadow  such  a  fault  io 
tine,  and  by  aome  roeanes  prevent  it,  least,  if  others  should  note  it  as 
well  as  she,  his  wives  good  name,  and  his  friends,  should  be  called  iu 
question.    At  these  wise  words,  spoken  by  so  base  a  drudge  as  his 
mayd,  the  gentleman  waxed  astonished,  and  listned  to  her  discourse, 
wishing  her  to  discover  how  she  knew,  or  was  so  privie  to  that  folly  of 
her  mistresse,  or  by  what  meanes  he-  might  have  assured  proofe  of  it 
She  told  him,  that,  to  her,  her  owne  eyes  were  witnesses,  for  she  saw 
them  unlawfully  together;  and  please  it  you.  Sir,  quoth  she,  to  faine 
your  selfe  to  goe  from  home,  and  then  in  the  backhouse  to  keepe  you 
secret,  I  will  let  you  see  as  much  as  I  have  manifested  unto  you,   U^n 
this  her  master  agreed,  and  warned  his  mayd  not  so  much  a^  to  make 
it  knowne  to  any  of  her  foUowes.    Within  a  day  or  two  after,  the 
gentleman  said  he  would  goe  a  hunting;  and  so  rose  very  early,  and, 
causing  his  men  to  couple  up  bis  houndcs,  left  his  wife  in  bed,  and 
went  abroad.     As  soone  as  he  was  gone  a  mHe  from  the  houae^  he  osm* 
manded  his  men  to  ride  afore,  and  to  start  the  hare,  and  follow  the 
chase,  and  he  would  come  faire  and  softly  after :  they,  obeying  their 
master's  charge  went  their  wayes,  and  he  rKurned  by  a  hack  way  to 
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hi»  luHifei  and  ivent  secKtlj  to  the  plaoe  where  his  mayd  and  he  had 
app«jintfid«    In  the  meane  tim^  the  mistresie,  thiuking  her  husbaad 
safe  with  his  hoondes,  sent  for  her  friend  to  her  bedchamber,  by  a 
trusty  servant  of  hers,  in  whom  she  assured  that  he  was  a  secret  pan- 
der in  such  afbires ;  and  the  gentleman  was  not  slack  to  come,  bfit, 
making  all  the  haste  he  could,  came  and  went  into  the  chamber,  asking 
he  the  master  of  the  house  very  fiunilijurly*    The  old  mayd,  noting  all 
this»  as  sooDc  aa  she  knew  them  togeiner,  went  and  called  her  maa-* 
ter,  and  carried  him  up  by  a  secret  paire  of  staires  to  her  mistrtase 
chamber  doore,  where,  peeping. in  a  place  that  the  mayd  before  had 
made  for  the  purpose,  he  saw  more  then  he  lookt  for,  and  so  much  aa 
pincht  him  at  the  veiy  heart,  causing  him  to  accuse  his  wife  for  m 
strumpet,  and  his  friend  for  a  iraytor:  yet,  for  all  this,  valluing  his 
owne  honour  more  then  their  dishonesty,  thinking,  if  he  should  make 
an    uprore,    he   should    but.  aime    at    his   owne   discredite,    and 
cause  him  selfe  to  be  a  laughing  game  to  his  enemies,  he  concealed 
his  sorrow  with  silence,  and,  taking  the  mayd  a  part,  chaiged  her  t» 
keepe  all  secret,  whatsoever  she  had  seeae,  even  as  she  esteemed  of< 
her  owne  life  ;  for,  if  she  did  bewray  it  to  any,  he  himselfe  would, 
with  his  aword,  make  an  ende  of  her  dayes;  and  with  that,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  sieve,  gave  the  poore  maycif  six  angels,  to  buy  *  her  a  new 
gown.    The  wench,  glad  of  this  gift,  swore  solemnly  to  tread  it  under 
&xtf,  and,  sith  it  pleased  him  to  conceale  it,  never  to  reveale  it,  so  long 
as  she  lived.    Upon  this  they  parted,  she  to  her  drudgery,  and  he  to 
the  field  to  his  men,  where^  after  he  had  kild  the  hare,  he  returned 
home;  and,  finding  his  friend  in  the  garden,  thai  in  his  absence  bad. 
been  grafting  homes  in  the  chimnics,  he  entertained  him  with  hia 
wonted  familiaritie,  ^il  shewed  no  bad  countenance  to  his  wife,  but 
^Bsembled  all  his  thoughts  to  the  full.    As  soone  as  dinner  was  done, 
and  that  he  was  gotten  solitary  by  himselfe,  he  bqganne  to  detennine 
of  revenge^  but  not,  as  every  man  would  have  done,  how  to  have, 
bzonght  his  wife  to  shame,  and  her  love  to  confusion ;  but  he  busied 
his  braine,  how  he  might  reserve  his  honour  inviolate,  reclaime  his. 
wife,  and  keepe  his  frwnd.    Meditating  a.  longtime  bow  he  might 
bring  nil  this  to  passe,  at  last  a  humour  fel  into  bis  head,  how  cun- 
nuigly  to  compasse  all  three :  and  therefore  he  went  and  got  him  certain 
slips,  which  are  counterfeit  peeoes  of  mony,  being  brasse,  and  covered 
over  with  sRyei,  which  the  oonunon  people  call  «/^«    Having  fur^^ 
nished  himselfe  with  these,  he  put  them  in  hispurse,  and  at  night  went 
to  bed,  SB  he  was  wont  to  do,  yet  not  using  the  kind  familiarity  that  he 
accustomed ;  notwithstanding,  he  abstained  not  from  the  use  of  her 
body,  but  knew  his  wife,  as  aforetimes;  and,  every  time  he  committed 
the  act  with  her,  he  laid  the  Jiext  morning  in  the  window  a  slip,  where 
he  was  tore  she  might  find  it;  adsd,so  many  timcsas  it  pleased  him  to 
be  carnally  pleasant  with  his  wife,  so  many  slips  he  still  laid  down 
upon  her  cushionet.    This  he  used  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  till  at 
httt  his  wife,  finding  every  day  a  slip,  or  sometimes  more  or  lesse,  won* 
died  how  they,  came  there,  anfl,  examining  her  waiting  mayds,  none 
of  them  coiddtdl  her  ai^  thing  touching  them;  whereupon  she  thought 
to  qocstim  with  her  bmdMmd  about  it;  hot  being  out  of  r^membinncs^ 
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would  touch  me  dishonestly,  but  reclaimed  hiniselfe,  ahstained  from 
me,  and  became  true  to  his  friend.    I  wondring,  that,  according  to  his 
wonted  custome,  he  did  not  secke  my  company ;  he  and  I  being  one 
day  in  the  chamber  alone,  and  he  in  his  dumps,  I  b^jan  to  dally  witb 
him,  and  to   aske  him,  Why  he  was  so  strange,  and  used  not  his 
accustomed  favours  to  me  ?    He  solemnly  made  answere,  That,  though 
be  had  played  the  foole,  in  setling  his  fancy  fipon  another  mans  wife» 
and  in  wronging  his  friend,  yet  his  conscience  was  now  touched  with 
remorse,  and,  ever  since  he  heard  the  tale  afore  rehearsed,  he  had  vowed 
in  himsclfe,  never  to  do  my  husband  the  like  wrong  againe.     My 
husband,  quoth  I,  he  is  none  of  mine,  he  hath  brought  me  bore  from 
my  friends,  and  kcepes  me  here  unmarried,  and  therefore  am  1  as  free 
for  you,  as  for  him,  and  thus  began  to  grow  clamorous,  because  I  was 
dcbard  of  my  lust.    The  gentleman,  seeing  me  sbamlcsse,  wisht  me  to 
be  silent,  and  sayde.  Although  you  be  but  his  friend,  yet  he  holds  you 
as  deare  as  his  wife,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  abuse  him,  neither  w<Nild 
I  wish  you  to  be  familiar  with  any  other,  seeing  you  have  a  friend  thai 
loves  you  so  tenderly :    Much  good  counsell  he  gave  me,  but  all  in 
vainc,  for  I  scorned  it,  and  began  to  hate  him,  and  resolved  both  to  be 
rid  of  him,  and  my  supposed  husband ;   for,  falling  in  with  another 
familiar  of  my  husbands,  I  so  inveagled  him,  with  sweete  words,  that  I 
caused  him  to  make  a  peece  of  mony  to  steale  me  away,  and  so  cany 
me  to  London;  where  I  had  not  lived  long  with  him,  but  he,  seeing  my 
light  behaviour,  left  me  to  the  wide  world,  to  ^hift  for  my  selfe. 

I  now  being  brought  to  London,  and  left  there  at  random,  was  not 
such  a  house-dove,  while  my  friend  stayd  with  me,  but  that  I  had 
visited  some  houses  in  London,  that  could  harbour  as  honest  a  woman  aa 
my  selfe ;  when  as  therefore  I  was  left  to  my  selfe,  I  removal  my 
lodging,  and  gate  me  into  one  of  those  houses  of  good  hospitallity, 
whereunto  persons  resort,  commonly  called  a  Trugging-house,  or,  to  be 
plaine,  a  Whore-housc,  where  I  gave  my  selfe  to  enter.taine  all  com* 
panions,  sitting  or  standing  at  the  doore  like  a  staule,  to  allure  or  draw 
in  wanton  passengers,  refusing  none  that  would,  with  his  purse,  putfl 
chase  me  to  be  his,  to  satisfic  the  disordinate  desire  of  his  iilthie  lust : 
Now  I  beg^n  not  to  respect  personage,  good  qualities,  or, the  gracioua 
fevour  of  the  man,  when  I  had  no  respect  of  person ;  for  the  oldest 
lecher  was  as  welcome  as  the  youngest  lover,  so  he  brought  meate  in 
his  mouth.    Thus,  to  the  gricfe  of  my  friends,  hazard  of  my  soulc,  and 
consuming  of  my  body,  I  spent  a  yeare  or  two,  in  this  base  or  bad 
kind  of  life,  subject  to  the  whistle  of  every  desperate  ruffian ;  till,  on 
a  time,  there  resorted  to  our  house  a  cloathier,  a  proper  young  man, 
who,  by  fortune,  commins  first  to  drinke,  espying  me,  asked  roe,  if  I 
would  drinke  with  him ;  there  needed  no  great  entreaty,  for,  as  then,  I 
wanted  company,  and  so  clapt  me  dowue  by  him,  and  began  very 
pleasantly  to  welcome  him :    The  man,  being  of  himselfe  modest  and 
honest,  noted  my  personage,  and  juditially  reaaoaed  of  my  strumpet- 
like behaviour,  and  inwardly  (as  after  he  reported  unto  me)  grieved, 
that  so  foule  properties  were,  hidden  in  so  good  a  proportion,  and  that 
such  'rare  wit  and  excellent  beauty  wer^  blenusht  with  whofcdomas 
base  deformity ;  in  so  much  that  he  b€gl^l  to  thinkd  well  of  me^  and  to 
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wish  that  I  were  as  honest  as  I  was  beautifoll.  Againe,  see  how  God 
wrought  for  my  conversion ;  since  I  gave  my  sclfe  to  my  loose  kind  of 
life,  I  never  liked  any  so  well  as  him,  in  so  much  that  I  began  to  judge 
of  every  part,  and  me  thought,  he  was  the  propcrrst  man  that  ever  I 
•aw:  Thus,  we  sate  both  amorous  of  other,  I  lasciviously,  and  ho 
honestly;  at  last,  he  questioned  with  me,  What  country  woman  I  was, 
and  why,  being  so  proper  a  woman^  I  would  beseeme  to  dwell  or  lye  in 
a  base  alehouse,  especially,  in  one  that  had  a  bad  name  ?  I  warrant 
you,  I  wanted  no  knavish  reply  to  fit  him,  for  I  told  him,  the  house  was 
as  honest  as  his  mothers :  Marry,  if  there  were  in  it  a  good  wench  or 
two,  that  would  pleasure  their  friends  at  a  neede,  I  gues^  by  his  nose, 
what  porridge  he  loved,  and  that  he  hated  none  such.  ^Vell,  seeing 
me  in  that  voyce,  he  said  little,  but  shooke  his  heade,  paid  for  tho 
beere,  and  went  his  way,  onely  taking  his  leave  of  me  with  a  kisse, 
which,  me  thought,  was  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  given  me.  As 
soone  as  he  was  gone,  I  began  to  thinke  what  a  handsome  man  he  was, 
Bpd  wisht,  that  be  would  come  and  take  a  nights  lodging  with  me, 
sitting  in  a  dumpe  to  thinke  of  the  quaintnesse  of  his  parsonage,  till 
other  companions  came  in,  and  shaked  me  out  of  that  melancholly; 
but,  as  soone  againe  as  I  was  secret  to  my  selfe,  he  came  into  my 
ffemcrobrance.  Passing  over  this  a  day  or  two,,  this  cloathier  came 
againe  to  oor  house,  wh«>8e  sight  cheered  me  up,  for  that,  spying  him 
oat  of  a  casement,  I  ranne  downe  the  staires,  and  met  him  at  the  doore, 
aad  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  asked  him,  if  he  would  drink ;  I  come 
fdr  that  purpose,  sayos  he,  but  I  will  drinkc  no  more  below,  but  in  <| 
chamber :  Marry,  Sir,  quoth  I,  you  shall,  and  so  brought  him  into  the 
fairest  roome.  In  our  sitting  there  together  drinking,  at  last,  the 
cloathier  fell  to  kissing,  and  other  dalliance,  wherein  he  found  me  not 
coy ;  at  last  told  me,  that  he  would  willingly  have  his  pleasure  of  me, 
but  the  room  was  too  lightsome,  for,  of  all  things  in  the  world/  he 
could  not  in  such  actions  away  with  a  light  chamber.  I  consented 
unto  him,  and  brought  him  into  a  roome  more  darke,  but  still  he  sayde 
it  was  too  light :  Then  I  earned  him  into  a  further  chamber,  where 
drawing  a  cnrtaine  before  the  window,  and  closing  the  curtunes  of  the 
hed,  I  asked,  smiling,  If  that  were  close  enough  ?  No,  sweete  love, 
layes  he,  that  curtaine  is  not  broad  enough  for  the  window,  some 
watching  eye  may  espy  us,  my  heart  misdoubts,  and  my  credit  is  my 
life;  Love,  if  thou  hast  a  closer  roome  then  this,  bring  me  to  it:  Why 
then,  quoth  I,  follow  me,  and  with  that,  I  brought  him  into  a  backe 
loft,  where  stood  a  little  bed,  only  appointed  to  lodge  suspicious 
iH^rsons,  so  darke,  that  at  noone  day  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
see  his  owne  hands :  How  now,  Sir,  quoth  I,  is  not  this  darke  enough  f 
He  sitting  him  downe,  on  the  bedside,  fetcht  a  deepe  sigh,  and  said, 
IndifTerent,  so,  so;  but  there  is  a  glimpse  of  light  in  at  the  tiles,  some 
body  may,  by  fortune,  see  it ;  In  faith,  no,  quoth  I,  none  but' God. 
God,  sayes  he,  I  why.  Can  God  see  lis  here?  Good  Sir,  quoth  I,  why 
I  hope  yon  are  not  so  simple,  but  you  know,  Gods  eyes  are  so  deene 
and  penetrating,  that  they  can  pierce  through  walls  of  brasse :  And 
fllas.  quoth  be,  sweete  Love,  if  Grod  see  us,  shall  wc  not  be  more 
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seamed  to  do  such  a  filthy  act  bicfore  him,  then  before  men  ?   I  am 
sure,  thou  art  not  so  shamlesse,  but  thou  wouldst  blush  to  have  the 
meanest  commoner  in  London  see  thee,  in  the  action  of  thy  filthy  lust, 
and  dost  thou  not  shame  more  to  have  God,  the  maker  of  all  thingi 
see  thee,  who  revenge th  sinne  with  death ;  he  whose  eyes  are  cleerer 
then  the  sunne,  who  is  the  seaicher  of  the  heart,  and  holdeth  yengeanca 
in  his  hands  to  punish  sinners?    Oh,  let  us  tremble,  that  we  but  once 
durst  have  such  a  wanton  communication,  in  the  hearing  of  his  Divine 
M^esty,  who  pronounoeth  damnation  for  such  as  give  themselves  over 
to.  adultery.    It  is  not  possible;  saith  the  Lord,  for  any  wfaoremaster, 
or  lascivious  wanton,  to  enter  into  the  kingdomc  of  God ;   for  such 
sinnes,  whole  cities  have  sunke,  kingdomcs  have  beene  destroyed;  and, 
though  God  suffer  such  wicked  livers  to  escape  for  a  while,  yet,  at 
length,  he  payeth  home  in  this  world,  with  beggry,  shame,  diseases, 
infamy;  and  in  the  other  life,  pcrpetuall  damnation.  Weigh  but  the  incon- 
venience, that  growes  through  thy  loose  life«  thou  art  hated  of  all  that  are 
good,  despised  of  the  vertuous,  and  only  well  thought  of,  of  repro- 
bates, rascals,  ruffians,  and  such  as  the  world  hates,  subject  to  their  lust, 
and  gaining  thy  living  at  the  hands  of  every  diseased  leacher.  O,  what 
a  miserable  trade  of  life  b  thine,  that  livest  of  the  vomit  of  sin,  in 
hunting  after  maladies :   But  suppose,  while  thou  art  young,  thou  art 
favoured  of  thy  companions ;  when  thou  waxcst  old,  and  that  thy 
beauty  is  faded,  then  thou  shall  be  lothed  and  despised,  even  of  them 
that  profest  roost  love  unto  thee :   Then,  good  sister,  call  to  mind  the 
bascnesse  of  thy  life,  the  hainous  outrage  of  thy  sin,  that  God  doth 
punish  it  with  the  rigour  of  his  justice.     Oh,  thou  art  made  beautiful!, 
faire,  and  well  formed ;  and  wilt  thou  then,  by  thy  filthy  lust,  make  thy 
body,  which,  if  thou  be  honest,  is  the  temple  of  God,  the  habitation  of 
the  divell  ?   Oon^der  this,  and  call  to  God  for  mercy,  and  amend  thy 
life :   Leave  this  house,  and  I  will  become  thy  foithfull  friend  in  all 
honesty,  and  use  thee  as  mine  ownc  sister.    At  this,  such  a  remorse  of 
conscience,  such  a  fe^refull  terror  of  my  sin  strook  into  my  mind,  that 
I  kneeled  down  at  his  feet,  and  with  teares  besought  him,  that  he  would 
helpe  me  out  of  that  misery,  for  his  exhortation  bad  caused  in  me  a 
lothing  of  my  wicked  life,  and  I  would  not  only  become  a  reformed 
woman,  but  hold  him  as  deare  hs  my  father  that  gave  me  life ;  where- 
upon, he  kist  n^e  with  teares,  and  so  we  went  downe  together,  where  we 
had  further  communication,  and  presently  be  provided  me  another 
lodging,  where  I  not  only  used  my  selfe  honestly,  but  also  was  so 
penitent,  every  day  in  teares  for  my  former  folly,  that  he  tooke  me  to  his 
wife;  and  how  I  have  lived  since,  and  lothed  filthy  lust,  I  referre  my 
aelfe  to  the  Majesty  of  God,  who  knowetb  the  secrets  of  all  hearts. 

Thus,  country-men,  I  have  publisht  the  conversion  of  an  English 
curtezan,  which,  if,  any  way,  it  be  profitable,  either  to  forwarne  youth, 
or  withdraw  bad  persons  to  goodnesse,  I  have  the  whole  end  of  my 
desire;  only  craving,  every  father  would  bring  up  his  children  with 
carefuU  nurture,  and  every  young  womiMi  respect  the  honour  of  her 
yifginitie. 
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ANATOMY  OF  A  WOMANS  TONGUE 

DIVIDED  INTO  FIVE  PARTS : 

A    MEDICINE,    A    POISON,    A   SERPENT,    FIRE,   AND 
THUNDER. 

Whereunto  is  added    diven  new    Epigrams  nevers  before   printed. 
The  fifth  Edition,  With  more  new  Additions. 

LoodoQ,  printed  ior  Richard  Harper,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  bia  abop,  at  tba 
Hoapital-Gnte,  1^8.  Dvodedmo,  containing  eighteen  pagea. 


The  Fnmtispiece,  or  Meamng  of  the  xvooden  Picture,  in  the  Titlt-Pagt^^ 

This  little  emblem  here  doth  represent 

The  bless'd  condition  of  a  man  content, 

BlessTd  with  a  blessing  sent  him  from  above, 

A  quiet  wife  wholly  compact  of  love ; 

In  middle  of  the  title  I  have  plac'd  them, 

With  hand  in  hand,  my  muse  so  much  hath  graced  them* 

The  smiling  sun,  that  o'er  their  heads  doth  shine. 

Doth  shew  true  love  is  heavenly  and  divine* 

Now,  at  each  comer  of  the  title  here, 

Men  discontented  in  their  minds  appear. 

One  9adly  sits,  his  wife  is  grown  sp  curst, 

Her  words  like  poison  make  him  swell  and  burst. 

Another  man  is  by  a  serpenjt  stung. 

What  is  this  serpent  but  a  woman's  tongue  ?  • 

Another  from  the  &re  seems  to  turn, 

To  shew  that  women's  tongues  like  fire  will  burn. 

Another  sounds  his  horn,  and  doth  rejoice, 

To  drown  a  scolding  woman's  clamorous  voice. 

The  cloud  of  thunder  o'er  his  head*  ^ou  see. 

Doth  shew  what  thund'ring  tongues  in  women  be* 

Horns  roar,  and  thunder  rattles  from  the  sky. 

Yet  women  they  will  strain  their  voice  as  high^ 

Reader,  no  longer  on  the  title  look. 

Bat  cast  thine  eye  a  little  on  the  book  : 

Read  it  quite  cTer,  and  surely  thou  wilt  say, 

Thy  money  it  well  laid  out,  not  cast  aw»y. 
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To  the  netO'tnarrkd  Mm. 


YOUNG  man,  that  now  bast  ventured  on  a  wifi^ 
And  know'st  not  the  conditions  of  ber  life ; 
For  thou  ma/st  live  perhaps  with  her  a  year^ 
^efbre  her  qualities  to  thee  appear : 
Make  much  of  her  on  whom  thy  love  is  placed. 
Be  sure  thou  offer  not  the  first  distaste  : 
For,^  if  ihpu  dost,  thou  openest  a  way. 
For  discontent  to  enter  in  I  say ; 
If  she  be  kind  of  nature,  mild,  and  chaste, 
' Afake.much  of  her,  for  thou  a  jewel  hast) 
iLi^fhe,  be  quarrelsome,  and  curs'd  of  ^naturBf 
Why  policy  will  tame  the  fiercest  creature. 
lions  and  tigers  by  policv-are  tamed, 
And  other  creatures,  which  here  are  not  named, 
,  Some  men  will  beat  their  wives,  butthat's  the  way, 
'  'Tb  make  them  obstinate  and  go  astray ;  / 
Others  no  means  unto  their  wives  allow. 
And  say,  that  is  the  way  to  make  them  bow  ; 
But  such  as  these  are  knaves  and  clownish  boois. 
For  that's  the  way  to  make  them  to  be  whores. 
But,  if  thou  seest  her  strive  to  wear  the  breeches, 
^,  Then  strive  to  overcome  her  with  kind  speeches* 
If  this  will  not  prevail,  why  then  be  sure. 
That  such  a  wife  as  she  is  quite  past  cure. 
With  evil  company  refuse  to  go. 
For  that's  enough  to  make  a  sh^p  a  shrew. 
And  to  this  end  that  thou  should  It  careful  be, 
Her^  thou  shalt  know  what  I  have  done  for  thee. 
If  that  a  woman's  tongue  seem  strange  unto  thee^ 
rU  shew  what  good  or  evil  they  may  do  thee. 
Into  five  parts  this  tongue  I  will  divide, 
The  first  part  is  the  best,  i^  shall  be  tr/d ; 
And  these  be  they  in  order  written  under, 
A  Salve,  a  Pobon,  a  Serpent,  Fire,  and  Thunder; 
And  first  a  woman's  tongue  a  salve  I'll  prove, 
)f  she  be  one  tbat  doth  her  huibfUld  Ipye, 
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Horn  a  JfomanU  Tongut  mag  be  md  to  he  a  Mediqnt* 

THERE  was  a  comely^  kandsome,  proper  maid, 
That  lov'd  a  young  man  very  well  'tis  said. 
Unknown  to  mm  or  unto  any  other, 
For  she  concealed  it  even  from  her  mother-; 
But  she  grew  love-sick,  and  so  wond*rous  ill. 
Because  poor  wench  she  could  not  have  her  will : 
Which  made  her  mother  call  her  then  to  task, 
What  ail'd  her  to  be  sick,  she  her  did  ask. 
The  bashful  maid  at  first  would  nothing  say. 
And  yet,  she  being  willing  to  obey, 
Her  mother's  will,  thus  she  to  speak  begao» 
And  said  she  was  in  love  with  such  a  man ; 
If  she  enjoyed  him  not,  she  was  undone. 
And  made  th'  unhappiest  creature  under  th'  sun. 
Her  mother  did  at  thb  begin  to  chide. 
And  said  the  was  too  young  to  be  a  bride :  ^ 

Nevertheless  to  the  man's  friends  she  went, 
To  have  both  his  good  will,  and  their  consent* 
Thb  motion  did  the  young  man's  mother  please, 
But  yet  she  said  that  he  had  a  disease. 
That  was  the  cause  of  all  her  grief,  alas! 
But  yet  she  would  not  tell  her  what  it  was. 
But,  to  be  short,  they  married  were  with  speed, 
Unto  the  love  sick  maid^  content  indeed. 
And,  since  she  found  he  was  a  lusty  lad, 
She  wondered  what  disease  her  husband  had: 
She  foupd  her  husband  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
And  no  disease  or  sickness  troubled  hini> 
But  on  a  time  he  wept  forth  sound  and  well, 
And  came  home  very  sick,  the  truth  to  tell; 
For  he  had  been  among  a  drunken  crew, 
So  the  new-married  wife  hb  sickness  knew : 
Husband,  quoth  she,  I  now  do  understand 
What  your  disease  b,  come  give  me  your  hand : 
Be  of  good  comfort,  for  I  will  assure  you, 
I,  under  God,  will  undertake  to  cure  you, 
Jt.b  a  catching  sickness  and  disease. 
Which  to  prevent,  Til  tell  you,  if  yon  please ; 
My  words  shall  be  as  physick  for  your  soul, 
If  I  may  freely  speak  without  controul : 
He  gave  consent,  and  thus  she  did  b^n. 
To  tell  her  husband  'twas  a  grievous  sia : 
It  will,  quoth  she,  if.  you  do  use  this  things 
Both  soul  and  body  to  confusion  bring: 
And  that  in'time  it  will  iii^>atr  your  htttlth. 
Weaken  yo«r  body,  and  omnme  jQur  wealth ; 
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Twill  rob  you  of  your  senses  and  yonr  wit. 
And  for  all  goodness  make  you  quite  unfit: 
Overthrow  your  credit ;  O  kt  me  persuade 
You  from  this  vice  ;  wherefore  should  it  be  said 
That  you,  that  are  of  all  men  held  discreet, 
Should  come  home  stumbling,  reeling  in  the  street  f 
When  eveiy  little  boy,  to  your  disgrace, 
Will  laugh  at  you,  and  jeer  you  to  your  face. 
'  And  which  is  more,  if  this  I  often  see. 
It  will  go  near  to  break  the  heart  of  me. 
Then,  if  you  love  me,  and  me  well  respect. 
Banish  that  vice,  sweet-heart,  and  now  reject 
That  company  that  you  esteem  so  dear. 
That  ne'er  will  leave  you  till  they  leave  you  bare. 
So  with  such  words  as  these  she  did  prevail. 
For  she,  poor  heart,  could  neither  scold  nor  rail  t 
And  her  kind  loving  words  were  not  in  vain, 
For  he  was  never  after  drunk  again. 
O  happy  men  that  do  such  wives  enjoy. 
Whose  tongues  are  medicines  to  cure  annoy. 


How  a  Wamasnt  Tongue  may  be  md  to  be  a  Poisott. 

A  MAN  that  had  a  nimble^ongued  wife» 
With  whom  he  liv'd  a  discontented  life : 
For  she  would  tell  all  that  her  husband  did. 
And  from  her  gossips  nothing  should  be  hid* 
If  he  sometimes  did  come  home  drunk  to  bed. 
About  the  town  it  should  be  published. 
If  he  a  woman  do  salute  or  kiss, 
Why  ail  the  town  foisooth  must  know  of  this. 
This  made  the  poor  m^  weaiy  of  his  life. 
Because  he  had  such  an  unna?ral  wife. 
Upon  a  time  to  his  neighboui^s  house  he  went, 
Much  vex'd  in  mind,  and  wond'rous  discontent. 
He  sits  him  down,  but  not  a  word  he  spake. 
Until  his  buttons  from  his  doublet  biake ; 
It  seems  his  heart,  poor  man,  with  grief  was  thrust, 
Which  made  his  buttons  from  his  doublet  bunt. 
He  sweird,  as  if  he  poisoned  had  been. 
Which  caused  them  to  call  their  neighbours  in ; 
Which  when  the  people  saw,  quoth  they,  the  man 
Is  surely  poison*d ;  so  away  they  ran. 
Some  for  strong  waters,  some  for  saliet  oil ; 
Which  when  he  saw,  he  could  no  less  but  smile : 
Quoth  he,  'tis  true,  it  was  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  hath,  like  poison,  done  me  ^omuch  wrong* 
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No  poison  worse  than  thb,  for  certainly 

It  made  my  buttons  from  my  doublet  fly. 

O  women,  be  not  cruel  unto  men, 

III  words  are  wone  than  poison  now  and  then.     . 


Horn  a  Wommli  Tongue  may  he  uid  to  be  aSerpeni, 

THERE  was  a  man  was  by  a  serpent  stung. 
And  asked  counsel  both  of  old  and  young, 
What  medicine  to  apply  unto  his  sore, 
Which  every  day  did  vex  him  more  and  more ; 
At  last  a  woman,  old,  and  lame,  and  blind. 
Told  him  that  if  that  serpent  he  could  find, 
Bid  him  pull  out  the  sting,  and  not  in  vain. 
For  he  should  mend,  and  soon  be  well  ag^n. 
It  is  impossible  for  me,  quoth  he. 
So  many  serpents  in  that  place  there  be, 
To  find  the  self-same  serpent  out  again, 
That  puts  me  now  unto  such  grief  and  pain. 
Another  man  stood  by  that  had  a  wife. 
That  was  a  shrew,  that  raised  wond'rous  strife ; 
Quoth  he,  I  have  a  serpent  every  night. 
That  lieth  in  my  bosom,  and  can  bite; 
And  sure  I  think  the  best  way  it  will  be, 
To  cut  that  sting  out  that  so  troubleth  roe. 
And  by  experience  I  do  know  her  tongue 
To  be  that  sting  that  does  me  so  much  wrong. 
So  home  he  goes^  and  doth  her  kindly  greet. 
And  takes  his  wife  and  binds  her  hands  and  feet. 
With  that  the' tempest  did  begin  to  rise. 
She  swore  that  she  would  claw  out  both  his  eyes. 
Ay,  quoth  the  man,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  claw. 
Your  hands  being  bound,  so  he  his  knife  did  draw ; 
What  will  you  murder  me,  yuu  knave,  quoth  she  ? 
No,  I  will  only  cut  thy  tongue  from  thee, 
Repl/d  the  man :  When  she  heard  him  say  so, 
My  gentlewoman  knew  not  what  to  do. 
But  she  intreated  him  to  spare  her  tongue, 
And  promised  she  would  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  that  she  would  be  loving,  kind,  and  mild, 
And  even  as  harmless  as  the  new-born  child ; 
Bid  him  do  what  he  will,  if  base  he  found  her ; 
So  upon  thb  condition  he  unbound  her, 
And,  having  tamed  her  by  policy, 
They  ever  after  lived  quietly. 
Men  haye  enough  to  do  that  marry  shrewsi 
Better  tame  them  by  policy  th^n  blows. 
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Hcwa  Wmmtn^i  Tongue  may  be  said  to  be  a  Fire. 

A  simple  countryman  a  wife  had  married. 
So  goody  that  he  wished  longer  he  had  tarried.       * 
To  plough  and'cart  he  used  for  to  go, 
But  the  poor  man  was  troubled  with  a  shrew : 
And,  being  one  day  vexed  in  bis  mind, 
He  went  abroad  some  comfort  for  to  find. 
He  overtook  two  men  in  discontent, 
That  had  shrews  to  their  wives,  to  whom  he  went. 
Well  overtaken,  honest  men,  quoth  he, 
Let  not  my  company  offensive  be. 
Nor  me  reject,  'cause  I  am  somethiag  rode. 
And  do  into  your  company  intrude  ; 
For  I  walk  here,  only  to  ease  my  mind. 
Because  small  comfort  I  at  home  can  find. 
Tis  true,  when  any  storm  is  on  the  sea. 
Men  seek  for  harbour,  'cause  they  safe  would  be; 
And,  when  a  storm  upon  the  land  doth  rise. 
He  that  makes  little  haste  home  is  unwise. 
But  when  a  storm  is  in  the  house,  O  then, 
The  field  and  sea  are  best  for  such  poor  men. 
Faith,  friend,  said  they,  we  know  your  meaning  well, 
Our  cases  are  alike,  the  truth  to  tell : 
And  here  we  walk  like  pilgrims,  as  yon  see, 
And  right  glad  of  your  company  we  be. 
Then  one  of  them  out  of  bis  pocket  took 
Some  notes  out  of  an  old  decayed 'book, 
And/cause  the  rest  should  not  his  words  despise, 
He  took  some  notes  from  scripture  too  likewise; 
These  were  the  words,  as  I  remember  well, 
'The  tongue  is  set  upon  the  fire  of  hell.' 
O,  quoth  the  plough-man,  if  these  things  be  true, 
It  will  be  ne^er  the  wone  for  me  nor  you : 
For  we,  that  have  our  hell  upon  the  earth, 
Shall  have,  I  hope,  our  heaven  after  death. 
So  home  he  goes  unto  his  wife  with  speed. 
And,  though  that  he  could  neither  write  nor  read, 
Yet  he  had  leam'd  enough  to  school  his  wife. 
Hoping  hereby  to  make  her  mend  her  life ; 
So  in  he  comes,  and  with  his  wife  is  bold. 
Thinking  'twould  not  be  long  'ere  slie  would  scold : 
Which  to  prevent,  because  he  did  misdoubt  her, 
He  told  her  that  she  carried  hell  about  her ; 
And  that  one  told  him,  being  a  scholar  great, 
That  a  woman's  tongue  it  is  ^^c  devil's  seat ; 
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And  that  it  is  a  most  pemtcioufi  lyar, 

A  backbiter  and  a  consuming  fire. 

The  woman,  hearing  this,  did  hide  her  face^ 

It  was  a  certain  sign  she  had  some  grace* 

When  he  saw  this,  he  kiss'd  her  lovingty. 

And  after  that  they  lived  quietly : 

And  some  report  her  eyes  in  tears  she  drenched, 

And,  with  those  tears,  hell-fire  itself  was  quench'd. 


Ham  a  IFaman's  Tongue  may  be  md  to  he  a  Thunder. 

THERE  was  a  huntsman  did  «  wife  enjoy^ 
Whose  tongue  did  breed  him  much  annoy ; 
But  when  she  scolded,  he  hb  horn  would  sounds 
Purposely  her  clamorous  tongue  he'd  drown'd. 
But,  on  a  time,  her  voice  so  nigh  she  rears* 
She  drowns  the  horn,  and  the  poor  huntsman's  {ban* 
Away  he  goes  unto  a  neighbour's  house, 
To  drink  away  his  grief,  and  to  carouse : 
Neighbour,  quoth  he,  pray  take  it  not  in  scorn^ 
Resolve  me,  what  is  louder  than  a  horn  ? 
Thunder,  quoth  he  is  louder,  my  good  friend. 
Now  heaven,  quoth  the  huntsman,  me  defend 
From  such  like  thunder  as  I  heard  e/n  now. 
That  drowned  my  shrill  horn,  and  fear'd  me  too. 
Thunder  brings  rain,  quoth  he,  O  heavens  save  you. 
Take  in  your  clothes,  and  say,  I  warning  gave  you. 
Quoth  the  other  man,  you  know  not  whi^t  you  sayy 
For  there  hath  been  no  thunder  all  this  day. 
Yes,  quoth  the  huntsman,  I  dare  boldly  swear^ 
Such  a  like  thunder  I  did  never  hear, 
Not  in  the  element,  but  here  below. 
Unto  my  terror,  yet  unknown  to  you. 
The  thunder  is  in  my  wife's  tongue  too  common. 
No  thunder  like  the  thund'ring  of  a  woman. 
He  takes  his  leave,  and  homewards  he  shakes  bastei 
^Ppi<)g«  that  now  the  tempest  is  quite  past; 
But,  all  the  way  he  goes,  he  cries  a-main. 
Women,  take  in  your  sheets,  'tis  like  to  rain ; 
For,  siiice  it  thunder'd,  'tis  not  yet  an  boor» 
And,  after  thunder,  is  usually  a  show'r :. 
But,  when  his  wife  did  come  to  know  of  this. 
Her  tongue  did  never  after  do  amiss; 
Nor  was  she  after  known  to  be  so  bold. 
To  thunder  with  her  tongue,  to  rail,  or  scold* 
Thus  policy,  by  wise  men,  still  is  used 
To  tame  a  shreW|  by  whom  they  are  abused* 
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Thus  in  five  parts  I  do  divide  the  toiigQe, 
And  yet  no  civil  woman  do  I  wrong ; 
Nor  yet  uncivil  women  can  deny, 
But  that,  of  them,  I  speak  but  sparingly ; 
For,  I  protest,  I  wish  so  well  to  all, 
That  I  will  never  dip  my  pen  in  gall. 


THE  SONG. 

TO  THB  TUVB  OF  THB  OLD  BRIDE. 

WHEN  the  world  was  made,  as  I  understood. 
All  that  was  made,  God  saw  it  was  good ; 
Then  God  made  Adam,  and  gave  him  life. 
And,  of  his  rib,  he  made  him  a  wife; 
So  mild,  so  wond'rous  mild, 
'   Was  Adam's  sweet  wife. 
That  it  was  ne'er  known 
Her  tongue  raised  strife. 

But,  when  the  world  received  a  curse. 

Then  women,  like  men,  grew  worse  and  worse. 

Among  these  weeds,  to  supply  men's  wants. 

There  grew  some  medicinary  plants. 

So  good,  so  wond'rous  good, 

That  man  may  procure 

A  wife,  as  a  medicine 

To  heal  the  impure. 

But  do  not  to  that  woman  sue. 
That  hath  a  tongue  as  long  as  two ; 
For,  if  thou  love  her  wond'rous  well. 
Her  poisonM  words  will  make  thee  swell : 
Such  grief,  such  wond^rous  grief,  - 
Thy  heart  will  possess. 
That  all  thy  life-time 
Thou  wilt  live  in  distress. 

Nor  come  not  to  that  woman's  house. 
That  takes  delight  to  drink  and  carouse  ; 
For,  when  she  is  drunk,  she^U  prove  thy  foe^ 
And  thy  reputation  overthrow : 
So  false,  so  wond'rous  false, 
Her  tongue  it  will  be. 
And,*  in  the  end,  prove 
A  serpent  to  thee. 
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If  thou  hear  a  woman  cune  and  swear. 
To  love  such  a  woman  I  wish  thee  forbear; 
For  all  the  town  doth  know  full  well. 
Her  tongue  is  set  on  the  ^  of  hell: 
Such  flames^  such  wond'iou9  flames, 
From  her  tongue  will  come, 
Twerc  better  that  such 
A  woman  were  dumb. 

If  thou  see  a  woman  loud  and  high, 
As  loud  as  thunder  from  the  sky, 
Then  stop  thine  ears,  and  go  thy  way; 
It  is  no  boot  for  thee  to  stay : 
So  loud,  so  wond'rous  loud,' 
Her  tongue  it  will  be, 
As  thou  shalt  find  « 
like  thunder  to  thee. 

There  is  a  way  to  tame  a  shrew, 
And  this  is  it,  if  thou  wilt  know; 
Thy  love  must  teach  her,  by  degrees. 
How  she  the  serpent's  head  may  squeeie: 
So  subtle,  so  wond'rous  subtle, 
This  serpent  app^rs, 
That  Jaan  and  wife 
'  He  sets  by  the  ears. 

Now,  if  these  lines  she  understand, 

And  bring  herself  under  command ; 

If  she  her  duty  so  well  know. 

Then  take  my  word,  she'll  be  no  shrew : 

So  good,  so  woiRl'rous  jgood,  ,  *    . 

This  woman  will  be, 

In  after-times, 

A  comfort  to  thee^ 


Epigram  I. 

THERE  was  a  fellow,  that  would  undergo 
To  tame  the  fiercest  and  cruelVst  shrew. 
That  lived  on  the  earth  ;  and  so  'twas  tr/d ; 
For,  after  that,  he.  had  one  to  his  bride, 
With  whom  he  liv'd  in  discontent  and  strife, 
That  made  him  almost  weary  of  his  life  : 
She  brought  him  to  his  night-cap,  and,  with  grief, 
He  took  his  bed,  refusing  all  relief. 
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It  chanced  on  a  time»  a  buU  broke  loose 
Out  of  a  butchei^s  yard,  or  slau^tex^house. 
Stark-mad,  and  with  his  horns  the  ground  up*tean^ 
With  twenty  mastiff-dogs  about  his  ears. 
The  woman-conquer'd.  man,  that  lay  in  bed. 
Hearing  a  noise,  steps  up,  like  one  half  dead^ 
And,  opening  the  casement  in  great  haste, 
Looking  upon  the  bull,  did  take  distaste 
To  see  him  hal'd  with  ropes,  and  tore  with  dogs, 
With  hooting  boys  skipping  about  like  frog;i ; 
Begins  to  call  to  them,  Ho,  bold  your  hands, 
And  understand  now  how  the  matter  stands  ; 
Why  halcyon  so  the. bull?  Let  him  alone; 
Tis  too  much  odds,  so  many  unto  one : 
But,  if  you'll  have  him  tam'd,  be  rul'd  by  me^ 
Give  him  a  wife,  and  he'll  soon  tamed  be. 

Epigram  IL 

THERE  was  an  ancient  batchelor  of  late, 
Could  not  endure  to  hear  a  woman  prate ; 
And,  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  the  tongue. 
The  man  did  live  a  batckelpr  so  long : 
An  old,  decayed  mafS  to  him  did  come,  ^ 
That  lack'd  a  service,  feeble,  lame,  and  dumb 
Made  signs  to  him,  diat  he  would  her  prefer. 
That  she  might  serve  this  ancient  batchelor. 
To  whom  he  said.  Now  wdoome^  honest  Mab  i 
For,  since  I  cannot  brook  a  prattling  drab, 
111  marry  thee,  though  thou  be  dumb  and  old^ 
Because  I  know  thou  wilt  not  piov«  a  scold  : 
'      What  shall  I  say  ?  My  mind  lU  freely  break : 
The  dumb  had  better  luck|  than.  soi|>e  can  speak. 

Efigram  III, 

JOAN,  I  do  hear,  that  thou  art  turned  scold. 
And  I  am  sorry  thou  art  grown  so  bold. 
Since  I  do  know,  when  thou  wast  counted  civil; 
Can  man's  ill  manners  make  a  woman  evil  \ 
Then  I  to  wed  persuaded  will  by  no  man» 
Because  I  will  not  overthrow  a  woman. 


EfigNmlV. 
Q,ue$.  PE;0,  what's  the  reason  yon  so  crabbed  are? 

Am*    Because  to  live  you  have  no  better  care. 
Why  do  you  to  the  ale-house  follow  me  ^ 
Because  I  you  at  home  had  rather  see. 
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Why  do  you  scold,  when  I  at  home  do  come  f 
Would  you  be  drank,  and  have  me  to  be  dumb  f 
And  why  speak  you  not  of  it  on  the  morrbw  ? 
Because  my  heart  is  then  too  full  of  sorrow. 
Alas,  poor  heart,  'tis  time  for  me  to  mend ; 
Pity  to  break  the  heart  of  such  a  friend. 


Epigram  K 

I  had  a  bird,  which,  with  great  care  and  pains, 
I  taught  to  sing;  my  pleasure  was  my  g^nt: 
But,  O!  I  had  a  parrot  at  the  last, 
That,  without  teaching,  leamM  to  speak  too  fast. 


Epigram  VL 

A  scolding  woman  vexM  her  husband  so. 
That  out  of  doors  he  discontent  did  go ; 
And,  as  he  sadly  went  along  the  street, 
A  discontented  man  this  man  did  meet. 
Weeping  and  wailing,  wringing  of  his  hands : 
Of  whom  the  other  man  of  him  demands. 
What  was  the  cause,  that  he  lamented  so } 

0  friend,  quoth  he,  the  cause  of  this  my  woe 
Is  this :  my  wife  is  dead,  and  I  am  left 
Comfortless,  and  of  comfort  quite  bereft ; 

As  good  a  creature  as  e'er  lird  on  earth. 
This  morning  did  she  lose  her  vital  broOh* 
Was  she  so  good  ?  Quoth  he;  so  is  not  mine : 

1  would  my  wife  had  then  excused  thine. 


Epigram  VII. 

TWO  men  did  walk  together  in  the  street; 
Neighbour  they  were,  and  both  of  them  discreet : 
Friend,  quoth  Uie  one,  the  death  of  my  good  wife 
Doth  grieve  me  so,  I  think 'twill  end  my  life. 
And  truly,' qnoth  the  other,  Neighbour  John, 
I  may  rejoice,  that  mine  is  dead  and  gone; 
For,  whilst  she  li/d,  I  ne'er  liv'd  mcny  day. 
And,  now  she's  dead,  I  may  both  sport  and  play. 
Follow  my  work,  and  never  be  rontroul'4  • 
No  grief  like  bis,  that's  troubled  with  a  scold. 


tot*  IV* 
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No  sooner  had  he.spDk^,  ji>]i|t.two.Bto.ut  daoiel' 

Wen  scolding,  fnid  foi^got  .eafih.ptbei's  OMMt ; 

WhoK,  slui,  ^  dn^»  ^tw^icpi  j^fise  t vo,  were  common. 

The  ordipHy  lapgtu^  of  (lAd  Mtx>iiieiu. 

He,  that  was  iroubled  wiih  the  .gilding  .wife. 

Did  run,  as  be  had  mn  ev'n.  fqt  hii  life ; 

And  would  not  be  persuaded  otherwise. 

But  that  his  wife  then  from  her  grave  did  rise. 

And  that  she  followed  hira,  and  kept  a  stir. 

Because  she  heard  him^  talk  so  mych  of  her : 

Art  come  again,  quoth  he,  for  to  torment  me  f 

NcMpr  I  d#  wionder  who  Ule  devil  sent  tfae«i 

O,  if  the  vemembmnce  of  &  siepld  dp  so. 

What  will  the  lining  psteence  i>f  thtm  d6 1   ' 

Epigram  VIII. 

THERE  was  a  woman  known  to  be  so  bold. 
That  she  was  noted  for  a  common  scold ; 
And  on  a  time,  it  seems,  she  wron^d  her  betters, 
Who  sent  her  unto  prison,  bonnd  in  fetters : 
The  day  of  her  arraignment  being  come. 
Before  grave  elders,  this  then  was  her  doom : 
She  should  be  ducked  over  head  and  ears, 
In  a  deep  pond,  before  her  oveneers.  > 

Thrice  w^s  she  under  water,  yet  not  fainted,  .  ^ 

Nor  yet,  for  aught  that  I  could  see,  was  daunted  ;     . 
For,  when  with  water  she  was  covered, 
She  clapp'd  her  hands  together  o'er  her  head. 
To  signify, 'that  then  she  could  not  talk. 
But  tiben  she  would  be  sure  her  hands  should  walk^ 
She  had  nio  power,  but  yet  she  had  a  will^ 
That,  if  she  could,  s^e  would  have  scolded  still :      ^ 
For,  after  that,  when  they  did  her  up-hale, ' 
Fiercely  against  them  all  then  did  she  rail. 
This  proves  some  women  void  of  reasonable  wit ; 
Which  if  they  had,  thon  would  they  soon  submit. 

Epigram  IK* 

A  countryman,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Sold  all  his  living  and  to  Spain  would  go  : 
His  wife  went  wiSi  him  ;  though  she  were  unkind. 
None  could  persuade  her  for  to  stay  behind. 
They  shipping  took  ;  and,  as  they  saifd  along, 
The  bjllows  rose,  the  wind  grew  wond'rous  strong,  * 
So  that  there  was  a  mighty  tempest  then,  \ 

Which  caiSs'd  the  captain  to  command  the  men 
To  cast  then*  greatest  burdens  over-board  ; 
The  which  was  done  according  to  his  word. 
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The  coup^miMi,  otMnHngwhiit  they  did; 
Took  up  hM'wife  upon  his  baokf  uubidt 
And  wept  to  cast  hei  o'er  into  the  se^ 
Crying  aloud.  This  is  a  happy  day, 
-This  is  the  greatest  burden  that  I  have, 
Tis  best  for  me  to  makathe  sea  her  grave : 
But  she  intreated  him  to  spare  her  life, 
And  she  would  prove  a  kind  and  loving  wife. 
And  some  report,  this  fear  witB  her  so  wrought, 
That  she  became  good,  that  before  was  naught. 

.    E^pigrtam  X.  ^. 

T^O  young  men  for  a  maid  of  l^te  did  strive^. 
'£re  either  of  them  knew  the  way  to  thrive; 
One  challenged  the  other  for  to  fight ; 
But  this  same  challenge  did  him  so  affright, 
That  he,  on  even  terms,  gave  o'er  the  sute, 
Without  an  arbitrator  to  dispute; 
And|  'cause  that  fighting  he  did  so  abhor,  ' 

He  said,  she  w^s,  not  worth  ^e  fighting  for  ; 
Nevertheless/  because  Ee^lbv'd  heri  ^ough, 
At  f  ross  and  pile  he  was  content] to. throw. 
V&Wf  reader,''do.no^  .thinly  the  wench  qnjstook  him, 
The  wench  was  .crosa  epou^hy.jfor  she'  foi^k  him  ; 
Upon*theother  fellow  did  she  smili^,     ,    \    A^  - 
So  cross  to  gne,'  and  to  the  otW  pile,.  ,  .  / 

Epigroim  X/»  • 

HARRY  was  marr/d  to  a  Ouildhatl  Wife,   •  ' 
And  he  that  parchment  wench  did  often  curse :  '     ' 
Thoagh  ^e,  poof  wretch,  was  aitill,  and  void  df  strife, 
Y^t  J^  hV[nfJi  her,  kM  tool  6n  ten  times  worse. 
Well,  Uatry, if  tkis die,  shakeofT  thy  fet^et ; 
Marry  nomore,  fbr  seldoft» comes  the  better. 

^      :   ,  Epigram  XIL 

Al^^honest  man,  being  troubled  with  a  scold. 
Told  her,  if  sh^  continue  so  bold, 
That  he  would  h(ive'a<^aae  mAdeout  of  hand, 
To  keep  her  tongue  in,  under  his  command. 
Well,  she hadn^  to  havea  apedai  care. 
Lest  sh^,  with  scolding,  wear  her  toi^ue  threadbare ; 
Which  if  she  do,  'twill  be  so  poor  and  base, 
That,  sure,  h^tongue  will  not  be  wordi  a  caae« 

Mpgram  XJJL 

A^  honest  waterman,  that  kept  a  ferry, 
Did  take4elight  to  see  his  children  merry ; 
83 
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And  oil  tlie  Umgj^  sometimes  he*d  play  a  fit. 
And  the  poor  children  would  dance  after  it ; 
And  always,  when  his  wife  did  scold,  they  say. 
The  gpod  man  he  upon  the  tong^  would  play ; 
Methought  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  behold 
Man  play,  children  dance,  and  woman  scold. 


Epigram  XIV. 

A  wretched  woman  strove  to  wear  the  breeches, 
And,  to  her  husband,  ua^d  uncivil  speeches : 
Nay,  she  was  not  content  ill  words  to  send  him. 
But  she  a  box  (/  th'  ear  at  last  did  lend  him : 
The  man  did  for  her  valour  praise  her  much, 
Because  she  gave  him  such  a  gentle  touch. 
Come,  fidth,  quoth  he,  the  first  three  hits  for  sixpence, 
Here,  take  thk  cudeel,  try  how  thou  canst  fence ; 
I  hope  I  am  notsuch  a  siUy  elf, 
Bnt  I  am  able  to  defend  myself. 
Together  by  the  ears,  at  last,  they  fell. 
And  cudgerd  one  another  very  well. 
A  porter,  loaden  with  neat's  tongues,  and  sowce, 
Enquired  for  the  master  of  the  house, 
f'aith,  friend,  quoth  he.  III  tell  you  presently, 
For  we  are  striving  for  the  mastery : 
At  length  the  woman  did  begin  to  yield. 
The  man,  with  much  ado,  did  win  the  field. 
Porter  (qootb  he)  now  speak  your  mind  to  me, 
For  I  am  master  of  the  house  you  see. 
Sir,  quoth  the  porter,  your  wife's  friends  have  sent 
Ncats  tongues  and  sowce  to  leed  upon  this  Lent. 
How  tongues,  quoth  he }  Taka  them  away  again, 
For  an  ill  tongue  bath  almost  been  my  bain ; 
Go  tell  my  wife's  friends,  of  all  meats  that  be. 
The  tongue  agreeth  worst  of  all  with  me. 
And,  as  for  sowce,  I  sowcing  have  enough : 
She  cannot  only  scold,  but  she  can  cuff. 


Epigram  XV. 

A  woman  that  did  love  a  cup  of  ale, 
Would  oft  be  dmnk,  and  would  as  often  rail, 
And  scold  at  every  one  she  met  withal, 
And  being  drunk  upon  a  time  did  lall 
Scolding  at  every  one  that  passed  by. 
And  being  drunk  the  people  let  her  lie ; 
At  length  a  certain  parrot  heard  her  talk. 
And  t^'d  as  fast  as  she,  and  cried,  Walk,  walk, 
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Ay,  quoth  the  woman,  tend  ne  now  your  htmi. 
And  111  walk  home,  and  yet  she  ooold  not  atand. 
Setwixt  ^ese  two  thexe  is  s  difieience, 
J  fain  would  know  whospdce  jkfae  better  leDse^ 

JSpigrfun  XVI » 

JOHN  BAIUIET  had  a  parrot  for  to  sell, 
And  went  about  where  gentlemen  did  dwell, 
To  sell  his  parrot;  at  the  length  he  met 
A  friend  of  his,  that  inwardly  did  fret, 
For  he^  it  seems,  had  marr/d  with  a  shrew, 
l%at  vex'd  his  mind  wherever  he  did  go. 
Quoth  Barret,  Friend^  will  you  my  parrot  buy, 
Which  can  both  talk  and  prate  most  daintily? 
No,  quoth  the  man,  I  thank  you,  good  John  Barret; 
Faith,  I  am  too  much  troubled  with  a  parrot ; 
Yet,  in  regard  you  ^re  a  friend  of  mine, 
I  am  content  to  change  my  bird  for  thine. 
O,  qiioth  John  Barrett,  toe  you  grown  so  wise  ? 
Your  bird  I  fear  will  claw  out  l^th  mine  eyes. 

Epigram  XFIL 

A  fellow,  that  w^s  troubled  with  a  wife, 
Wth  whom  he  li/d  a  discontented  life, 
Set  up  a  bill,  and  .coloured  it  with  green : 
Within  this  place,  quoth  he,  is  to  l^  seen 
A  monster  like  a  woman,  more  uncivil, 
Jn  form  (^  woman^  bpt  in  speech  a  devil^ 

gpigrm  xyiii, 

A  womui  did  depand  of  me  of  late. 
Why  I  condemned  her  for  her  idle  prate: 
Since  that  her  tongue,  although  a  member  bad, 
Was  all  the  Yensive  weapo;i  .t^at  she  |iad; 
I  cannot  tell,  how  it  did  hejr  defend. 
But  I  am  sure,  that  i|  did  me  offend : 
For  a  shaip-weapon'd  woman  I  will  praise  her, 

For  why  her  tongue  is  ;diarper  than  a  nxor. 

ff 

TWO  men  complained  sorely  of  their  wives. 
And  said  they  lived  very  ^ni\at*ral  lives. 
My  wife,  quoth  one,  my  yei^  heart  will  bre^ki 
Fof  she  »  sullen,  and  we  xWill  not  speak^ 


f^ 
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O,  qnotfi'  the  otber,  it  n  a  sweet  dntren. 

For  of  two  evik  always  clnise  Ihe  less* 

Thy  wife  wants  toague,  Audi  mine  the  faadL^tooaMich. 

Unhappy  aseiiitN*aiiQ}.Mi(OSB!wi¥ea'arenicli, 

*    r^xgrwoi  XX. 

ISfEttE  was  a  woman,  a  notorious  scold. 
That  1186(1  to  be  so  audacious  bold, 
'That,  when  h^r  husband  to  the  alehoi^se  w^atv 
Would  follow  him,  although  small  coin  he  spent; 
And  she  would  lipoid  so  wond'rous  loud  and  fierce, 
It  is  past  my  skill  the  same  for  to  reheai-se : 
But,  when  she  was  rebuk'd,  she  would  reply^  ' 

It  was  her  nature  to  talk  hastily. 
If  it  be  so,  pray  tell  roe,  good  John  Goldinff, 
What  difference  is  'twixt  hasty  talk  and  sccuding. 

Epgram  XXL 

THERE  was  a  certain  man  a  wife  did  wed, 
That  was  but  meanly  taught,  but  better  fed. 
For  always,  when  lie  was  dispos'd  to  play, 
Thb  woman  would  be  sullen  all  the  day ; 
Which  vexed  him,  who  thought  he  had  great  wrongf 
Compbiining  that  his  wife  had  ne'er  a  tongue : 
But  I  think  no,  for  I  have  heard  it  told. 
That  he  was  bless'd,  because  she  would  not  scold. 
But  he  did  vex  her  so,  that,  at  the  last, 
She  that  ha^  W  her  tongue  did  prate  too  &st« 


An  Epitaphs 

HERE  lies  my  wife  in  earthly  mould, 
Who,  when  she  Uv'd,  did  nought  but  scold. 
Peace,  wake  her  not ;  for  now  she's  still  ^ 
She  bad,  but  now  I  have  my  wilL 


I  wander'd  forth  a  while  agone. 
And  went  I  knew  not  whither. 
But  there  were  beauties  many  a  one 
Appeared  all  together. 


In  a  pleasant  fidd  of  JoitAf  -      .        ■* 

I  walked  all  about;    ,,  ) 
In  the 'garden  of  the  eartji 
A  spirit  found  me  out. 

Jealousy  her  heart  did  wound. 
She  was  made  the  peojde's  wonder; 
Like  a  tempest  was/her  sound, 
And  her  speech  like  claps  of  thundfr. 

Homewards  then  I  went  with  speed, 
Reason  good,  and  why?   Becauaa 
I  perceiv'd  thai  Jove  decreed. 
Sweet  meat  should  have  aawce  sauce. 

Vinegar  was  asixM  w]dkci«an. 

But  dl  thb  waa  but  a  dream. 


Tiefakkful  S^ephtrfs  ^fmg  Song. 

*  Mpdan,  he  cowed,  why  stand  yon  barer 

COME,  shepherds,  cast  your  pipes  away. 

No  time  for  mirth  when  grief  is  near: 

If  that  you  pleas?  a  while  to  stay» 

My  sorrow  to  you  I'll  dedaceu 
Unhappy  I  that  placed  my  love^ 
On  her  that  did  inconstant  prove. 

As  I  sat  by  my  flocks  of  sbaep,. 
Upon  a  rotny  holidajF» 
Aljthoughiigf  flocks  I  sMe  did  keep, 
Yet  beauty  stole  my  heart  away. 

A  heavenly  beauty  came  to  me^  . 
And  did  sa)»ia  me  with  ^  smile^ 
From  Ciq^d^s  a^ws  I  l^vad  ft«B| 
Uiitirher  looks  did  me  b^uile. 

I  wedded  her,  made  bar  my  owii. 
She  was  as  neigbbour  to  my  heart; 
My  fortune^  ^I  bc^ve.  oyevlliiow^ , 
For  she  firom  me  did  quickly  start. 

Her  company  1  co«id  not  Iwiv^ 
Neither  bj^vigbt,  nor  yat  by  day* 
I  was  no  better  than  hit  slavay 
For  I  did  woriii  when  she  did  phy. 
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Then  was  I  forc'd  the  lea  to  cross, 
And  leave  my  wedded  wife  behind ; 
But  I  was  happy  in  my  loss, 
Because  to  me  she  prov'd  unkind. 

In  three  years  after  I  was  gone. 
She  chose  hersdf  another  n^te; 
I  found  her  with  another  man, 
And  then  she  said  I  came  too  lats. 

Then  I  was  shipp*d  away  again, 
I  was  betray'd  I  know  not  how^ 
And  hinded  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
And  now  again  retun/d  to  you. 

You  woods,  you  hills,  you  dales,  you  gVDV€S| 
You  brooks,  and  ev^iy  nleasant  spring. 
You  creatures,  come,  whom  nothing  moves, 
And  hear  a  wofifl  /ibepherd  sipg^ 

For  to  my  fellow  shepherd  swains, 
I  oftentimes  have  made  my  mone. 
But  what  my  mournful'words  contain^ 
Is  rightly  understood  of  none. 

O  sacred  heavens,  whv  do  I  spend 
My  just  endeavours  tnus  in  vain,^ 
Since  what  the  fates  do  fore-inteM. 
They  never  after  change  again  } 

Nor  £uth,  nor  love,  nor  true  desert, 
Nor  all  that  woful  man  can  do. 
Can  win  him  place  within  her  heart, 
That  finds  he  was  not  bom  thereto. 

And  so  farewel,  kind  shepherds  all. 
Adieu,  adieu,  false  shepherdess. 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  my  call. 
For  thou  hast'brbught  me  to  distiets. 

He  sent  his  groans  up  to  the  skies. 
And  yielded  up  his  vital  breath; 
The  shepherds  closed  up  his  eyes. 
And  laid  him  in  his  bed  of  d^uh« 

They  sung  a  mournful  e)egy. 
Over  his  graven  whbse,  aA  he  lay. 
All  flesh,  quodi  they,  is  bom  to  die. 
And  this  ^hall  be  hn  epitaph : 
Lo,  here  lies  he  that  plac'd  his  l^f^^ 
On  her  dutt  did  incoQitant  prove. 
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SINGE  first  my  book' was  printed,  I  do  hear. 
Some  women  no  good-will  to  mo  do  bear:. 
But  I  must  needs  confess,  that  they  were  such, 
Even  of  the  volg^  sort  that  I  did  touch.      , 
And  such,  wfiose  carriage  with  thei^  breeding  shown» 
Unto  tbe  world  their  weakness  have  made  known ; 
Proved  themselves  guilty  of  the  things  I  writ. 
Shewing  but  little  manners,  and  less  wit. 
Bul^  8^u»  i  find  my  book  hath  doi^e  some  good, 
I  yfi\\  go  forward^  tnou^  by  them  withstood : 
It  hath  converted  two,  and  made  them  civil, 
Tha^  were  almost  as  bad  as  if  the  devil ; 
They  did  confesb,  they  did  disgrace  their  marriage, 
And  wrong  their  husbands  by  their  evil  carriage; 
lliey  did  confess,  that  I  was  in  po  fiiult, 
Bv  shewing  them  how  noorly  they  did  halt; 
They  do  confess,  how  tney  indebted  are 
For  my  good  will  to  them  and  honest  care, 
Had  to  their  credit  and  ^heir  reputation. 
And  glad  was  I  of  this  their  recantation  s 
And  fflad  was  I  when  this  I  understood. 
That!  was  born  to  do  a  woman  good. 
Henceforth  I  promise,  and  I  do  net  flatter^ 
fo  rest  their  servant  in  a  grc^tcf  matter. 


A  SECOND  AND  MOST  EXACT 

RELATION 

OV 

THOSE  SAD  'and  LAMENTABLE  ACCIDENTS, 

Which  happened  in  and  about  the  Parish  Church  of  Wydecombe,  near 
the  Dartmoorsyin  Devonsbirr, 

ON  SUNPAY  THB  SlST  OF  OCTOBER  LAST,  l638, 

Come^  behold  ike  workt  vf  the  Lord,  what  deselaHons  he  kaik  madt  m 
the  earth*  , 

P8AI..  xlvi.  8. 

ImpriiMtiir  Thomas  Wyke,  R.  P.  Epiic.  Land.  Cap.  Donicat.  Mated  at  Londoa 
I^G.  M.fbrR.  Harford,  and  arc  to  be  aold  tf  hit  shop  in  Q«eeaVlKad-a]ley, 
Ib  PMcniMtar-Row,  aft  the  Oik  WUk,  MM.    Quflo^  ^mnftmMm^  thiity-aerm 


Tbo«|^tbttbcanodf«opirlvtbeaMOBdrditieniiftbbvwderMaeddeiit}  yet 
it  inclndei  tbe  tarmer  Teroatim,  and  addi  and  cxplaina  some  pauafo^  dthcr 
omitted  or  left  obacme,  by  way  of  appendix. 

iU  for  the  Tcracity  of  thii  relation,  I  am  in  no  donbt,  being  ao  wcH  attcited,  tad 
lioenied  to  be  printed  by  the  Biahop  of  London'e  domcitick  chaplain  $  bat  I 
conld  wiah  that  theie  tenon  of  the  Lord  would  peranade  men  to  be  moie  afraid 
of  hif  jndgmcnts,  and  to  aeek  for  hia  mercy  and  protectiooy  in  thetime  of  need, 
by  a  jnat  diachaige  of  their  reipeetiTe  dntiea. 


To  the  Reader.  r 

I*  here  present  thee  with  a  second  relation  of  that  wonderful  accident, 
which  the  printing  of  the  former  book  hath  given  occasion  oC 
Having  now  received  a  full  and  perfect  relation,  as  is  possible  to  be 
hoped  for,  or  procured,  assuring  thee  it  is  not  grounded  on  informa- 
tion tJfkea  up  at  second-band  ;  but  those  persons  bdiig  now  come  to 
Londpn,  who  were  eye-witnesses  herein,  and  the  cbiefest  discovereis 
of  thei  ^ects  of  these  terrible  accidents :  Although  jthou  hadst  the 
truth  in  part  before,  yet  not  the  tythe  thereof,  the  full  relatioo 
wherebf  thou  shalt  find  here  annexed,  following  after  the  former 
relation,  supplied  in  all  those  particulars,  wherein  there  was  any 
defect  before,  supposing  it  better  to  annex  it,  than  to  dissolve  and 
blend  it  with  the  fomer.    What  thou  hadst  not  before,  shaU  only  be 
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supplied  now,  and  no  more  ;  and  what  thoa  findest  not  here,  take  to 
be  trae,  as  they  aie  expmaed  there  ;  and,  although  it  be  lai^  Uuoix 
our  former,  yet  we  desired,  in  penning  thereof,  not  to  trouble  thee 
with  many  words,  but  only  the  subetanoe  of  this  sad  matter,  as  coo* 
cisely  as  we  could  ;  and,  though  the  pri^  be  more,  yet  suspend  thy 
censure  till  thou  hast  perused  it,  and  then,  it  may  be,  thou  wilt  givo 
him  thanks,  who  hath  heenat  the  pains  to  add  this  to  the  fonneri 
which  Jie  would  :notiiaye  dooe^  ukiless  he  could  tender  it  upon  veiy 
good  anthority,  and  testsmoi^  oi  witnesses,  more  than  needful,  \Ve 
know  feme  and  report  vai^  exceedingly,:  not  knowing  wherein  to 
pitch  our  belief,  for.  it  much  incieaaeth  or  diminisheth  by  flying,  ao» 
cording' to  the  apprehensbn  and  menofy,  both  of  the  givers  out,  and 
taken  op;  but  take  liua  on  his  word,  who  only  wisheth  and  intendr 
eth  thy  good..    Farewell. 


J  true  Rtkttion  rffhott  most  Orange  and  lameniaUe  jditidemt9f  itfpen* 
ing.in  the  parish  church  of  Wydccomb,  in  Devanthire,  an  Sunday  the 
tia  of  October,  l6SS. 

OOD^s  Visible  judgments,  and  'teririhTe  remonstrances,  which  eveiy 
morning  are  brought  to  light,' coming  unto  our  knowledge,  should  M 
our  ob^rvatiotil  and  admonition,-*  that  thereby  the  inhabilaniB  -of  the 
earth  may  learn  rijhteousneBS  ;'*-fbr  to  let  them  pass  by  us,  ks  wsrter 
runs  by  our  doors,  unobserved,  argiies  too  much  regardlesness  of  God, 
in  the  way  of  bis  judgments -fr  n<it  to  strffer  them  to  sink  into  oUraieo- 
tions,  and  to  prove  as  so  many  terrible  waitiing-pieces,  which  are  shot 
off  from  a  watch-tower,  to  give  notice  of  an  enem/s  approach,  to 
awaken  and  affright  us,  are  but  a  means  to  harden  our  hearts  against 
the  Lotd,  and  to  awaken  his  justice  to  punish  us  yet  more :  Bvt  *ta 
hear  ^nd  iMf,*t  ^nd  to  do  wickedly  no  more ;  to  search  our  bearts,  and 
amend  our^ays^  i^  the  best  use  that  can  he  made  of  sAiy  of  God%  nv 
markable  terrors  manifested  among  us.  When  God  is  angry  with  us,  it 
ought  to  be  our  wisdom  to  meet  him,  and  make  peace  wiUi  him :  And^ 
irhere  we  see  legible  character  of  his  power  and  wrath,  to  learn  to 
spell  out  his  meaning  touching  ourselves ;  to  leave  off  all  busy,  maH^ 
cious,'c(nlsle8s,  and  unchristianly  censuring  of  others,  and  to  turn  in 
upon  bushes,  remembering,  Velpamtemhrny^lpereuudum^^Exee^ 
we  repent,  'l»e.ihall  likewise  perish.^|  Certain  it  is,  that  we  do ,  in  vain, 
expect  imitrinrity  from  Gods  judgments,  by  sKghting,  or  contemning 
them,  or  increasing  iti  our  sinning^  against  him.  If  Pharaoh,  by  the 
terror' of  thundering  and  lightnmg,  was  so  affrighted,  that  he  saith  f6 
Moses,  ^  Intreat  the  Lord,'  for  it  is  enough,  that  there  be  no  more 
mighty  thqnderings  and  hail/§  ^And  if  Caligula,  out  of  the  fmr  cf 
thunder,  ^ould  ruti  imderhis  bed  to  bide  himself:  How  mucfh  more 

should  we  Christians 'learn  to  fe&r  and  tremble  before  lie  tnost  mishtr 

..    -:  .       ............  ^. .:  •.      ^    ' 

«-> 

*  fiph.  iti.  5^  4  lo.  zzvi.  9, 11. 
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God,  *  wlicse  voice  only  can  shafce  the  moontainsy  and  wild  the  rocks, 
and  divide  the  flames  of  fire** ;  tends  chnrchesy  amaaeth,  and  stnkes 
dead  at  his  pleasure,  the  sons  of  men  i  As  the  prophet  David  saith, 
'  He  doth  whatsoever  he  pleaseth  in  heaven  and  eardi ;  he  causeth  the 
vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  maketh  lightnii^  for 
tiie  rain,  and  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  the  treasures  of  theesirth ;  ao  un- 
searchable is  his  wisdom,  and  hn  ways  past  finding  out/  Therefixc^ 
tills  should  awe  and  humble  our  hearts  before  the  Lord,  rising  np  unto 
more  perfection  in  godliness,  doing  unto  our  God  more  and  better  an^- 
vice  man  ever  hitherto  we  have  done,  reverencing  and  sanctifying  his 
dreadful  name  in  our  hearts :  especially  when  his  judgments  bmk  in 
upon  men,  even  in  his  own  house,  *  mingling  their  blood  with  their  sa- 
crifices,' and  that,  in  a  most  terrible  mann^,  smiting,  and  wounding,  and 
killiQg,  as,  in  this  ensuing  relation,  may  appear ;  which,  for  the  sudden* 
ness  and  strangeness  thereof,  and,  in  a  manner,  miraculous,  considering 
the  many  circumstances,  I  believe  few  ages  can  parallel,  or  produce  the 
like.  The  Lord  teach  thee  to  profit  thereby,  that  it  may  be  as  a  ser- 
ni09  preached  to  thee  from  heaven  by  the  Lord  himself 

Upon  Sunday  the  twenty^first  of  October  last,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Wydecombe,  near  the  Dartmoors,  in  Devonshire,  there  fell,  in  time  of 
divipe  service,  a  strange  darkness,  increasing  more  and  mpre,  so  that  the 
people,  there  assembled,  could  not  see  to  re^d  in  any  book  ;  and  sod* 
denly,  in  a  fearful  and  lanienti|.ble  manner,  a  mighty  thundering  was 
heard,  the  rattling  whereof  did  uns^er  mi^ch  like  unto  the  sound  and 
report  of  many  great  cannons,  and  terrible  strange  ligjltning  therewith, 
gieatly  amaiing  those  that  heard  and  saw  it,  the  darkness  iqcreasiiig  yet 
more,  till  they  could  not  see  one  another ;  the  extraordiqa^y  lightning 
came  into  the  church  so  flaming,  that  the  whole  church  wa^  presently 
filled  with  fire  and  smoke,  the  smell  whereof  was  very  loathsome,  much 
like  unto  the  scent  of  brimstone ;  some  said,  they  saw,  at  first,  a  grea( 
fiery  ball  come  in  at  the  window,  and  pass  through  the  church,  which 
80  affirighted  the  whole  congr^tion,  that  the  most  part  of  them  fell 
down  into  their  seats,  and  some  upon  their  knees,  some  on  their  &ces, 
and  some  one  upon  another,  with  a  great  cry  of  burning  and  scalding 
'  they  all  giving  up  themselves  for  dead,  supposing  the  last  judgmenl^lay 
was  come,  ai|d  that  they  had  been  in  the  very  flunes  of  hell. 

The  nunbter  of  the  parish,  Master  George  Lyde,  bebg  in  the  pulpit, 
or  seat  where  prayers  are  read,  however  he  might  be  much  astcmished 
hereat,  yet,  through  God's  mercy,  had  no  other  barm  at  all  in  his  body  ; 
but,  to  his  nnQch  grief  and  amaaement,  beheld,  fitlerward,  th«  lamei^niF 
ble  accidents :  and,  although  himself  was  not  (ouched,  yet  the  Ij^t* 
lung  seised  upon  his  poor  wife,  fired  her  n^fi',  and  linrien  tif  x)  tQ  her 
body,  and  her  clothes,  to  the  burning  of  maqy  parts  of  her  bud^,  in  a 
very  pitiful  manner.  And  one  Mistress  Ditford,  sitting  in  the  pew  with 
the  minister's  wife,  was  also  much  scalded,  but  ibe  maid  and  child, 
sitting  at  the  pewidoqr,  had  no  harm.  Besides,  another  woman,  ad« 
venturing  to  r\m  out  of  the  church,  had  her  clothes  set  on  firei  and  wi|s 

*FnLssis, 
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aot  only  strangely  burnt  and  scorcbed^  but  had  her  flesh  torn  about  her 
back  almost  to  the  very  bones.  Am^er  woman  had  her  flesh  so  torn, 
and  her  body  so  grierously  burnt,  that  she  died  the  same  night. 

Also  otte  Master  Hill,  a  gentleman  of  gpod  account  in  the  paiish, 
sitting  in  his  seat  by  the  chancel,  had  his  head  suddenly  smitten  against 
the  wall,  through  the  violence  whereof  he  died  that  night,  no  other  hurt 
being  found  about  his  body ;  but  his  son  sitting  in  the  same  seat  had  no 
harm.  There  was  also  one  man  more,  at  the  same  instant,  of  whom  it 
b  particularly  related,  who  was  warrener  unto  Sir  Richard  Reynolds,  hit 
head  was  cloven,  his  skull  rent  into  three  pieces,  and  his  brains  thrown 
upon  the  ground  whole,  and  the  hair  of  his  head,  through  the  violence 
of  the  blow  at  flrst  given  him,  did  stick  iast  unto  the  pillar  or  wall  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  place  a  deep  bruise  into  the  wail,  as  if  it  were 
shot  against  with  a  cannon*bttllet. 

Some  other  persons  were  then  bksted  and  burnt,  and  so  grievously 
scalded  and  wounded,  that  since  that  time  they  have  died  thereof,  anid 
many  others  not  like  to  recover,  notwithstanding  all  the  means,  that  can 
be  procured,  to  help  them.  Some  had  their  clothes  burnt,  and  their 
bodies  had  no  hurt;  and  some,  on  the  contrary,  had  their  bodies  burnt, 
and  their  clothes  not  touched,  and  some  their  stockings  and  legs  burnt 
and  scalded,  and  their  outward  buskingi  not  one  thread  singed.  But  it 
pleased  God,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  to  remember  mevcyt 
sparing  some,  imd  not  destroying  all,  yet  very  many  were  sorely  scalded 
in  divers  parts  of  their  bodies ;  and,  as  all  this  hurt  was  done  upon  the. 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  so  the  hurt  also  that  was  then  done  unto 
the  church  was  remarkable. 

There  wertf  some  seats,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  turned  upside 
down,  and  yet  they  which  sat  in  them  had  little  or  no  hurt ;  also  a  boy, 
sitting  on  his  seat,  had  his  hat  on,  and  near  the  one  half  thereof  was 
cut  ofl^  and  he  had  no  hurt.  And  one  man,  going  out  at  the  chancel- 
door,  a  dog  running  out  before  him,  was  whirled  about  towards  the 
door,  and  fell  down  stark  dead  ;  at  Uie  sight  whereof  he  stepped  back 
within  the  door,  and  God  preserved  him  alive.  Also,  the  church  itself 
was  much  torn  and  deiiiced  by  the  thunder  and  lightning;  and  thereby, 
also,  a  beam  was  bunt  in  the  midst,  and  fell  down  between  the  minister 
and  chirk,  and  hurt  neither ;  and  a  weighty  great  stone,  near  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church,  is  torn  out  and  remov^,  and  the  steeple  itself  i^ 
much  rent ;  and  there,  where  the  church  was  most  rent,  there  was  least 
hurt  done  to  the  people,  and  not  any  one  was  hurt  either  with  the  wood 
or  stone,  but  a  maid  of  Manaton,  which  came  thither,  that  afternoon,  to 
see  some  friends,  whom  Master  Frynd,  the  coroner,  by  circumstances, 
supposed  she  was  killed  with  a  stone.  There  were  also  stones  thrown 
from  the  tower,  and  carried  about,  a  great  distance  from  the  c)iurch,  as 
thick  as  if  a  hundred  men  had  been  there  throwing,  and  a  number  of 
them,  of  such  wdght  and  bigness,  that  the  strongest  man  cannot  lift 
them.  Also,  one  pinnacle  of  the  tower  was  torn  down,'  and  broke 
through  into  the  church. 

Moreover,  the  pillar,  against  which  the  pulpit  stsndeth,  being 
but  newly  whited,  is  now,  by  this  means,  turned  black  and 
ralphury.    Furthermore,  one  man  that  stood  in  the  chanccli  with 
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hU  &ce  tomord  the  beniiy,  observed,  As  '(t  #ei^y  the  rising  of  doit 
or  Itme^  in  the  lower  end  of  the  choith,  whtch  suddenly,  as  with  a  pvM 
of  wind,  was  whirled  ap,  and  cast  into  his  eyes,  so  that  he  coold  not 
set  ii'Cwelve  hours  after,  but  now  his  sight  is  restored,  and  he  hath  no 
ether  hurt.  The  terrible  Ughtning  being  past,  alt  the  people  being  in 
wonderful  aanase,  so  that  they  spake  not  one  word,  by  and  by  one 
Master  Ralph  Rome,  vintner  in  the  town,  stood  up,  saying  these  words  : 
S  Nei^bours,  in  the  name  of  God,  shall  we  venture  out  of  the  church  T 
To  which,  Mr.  Lyde  answering,  said,  '  it  is  best  to  make  an  end  of 
prayen,  for  it  were  better  to  die  here,  than  in  another  place/  But  they, 
looking  about  them,  and  seeing  the  church  so  terribly  rent  and  torn, 
dufst  not  proceed  in  their  publick  devotions,  but  went  forth  of  tl|e  church . 

And  as  all  this  was  done  within  the  church,  and  unto  the  church,  so 
there  were  other  accidents  without  the  church,  of  which  I  will  give  you 
a  touch*  There  was  a  bowling-alley  near  unto  the  church-yard,  which 
tras  turned  up  into  pits  and  heaps,  in  manner  almost  as  if  it  had 
bacn  plowed*  At  the  same  time  also^  at  Brickitone,  near  Plymouth, 
there  fell  suck  store  of  hail;  and  s«ieh  hailstones,*  thaf,  for  quantity, 
they  wen  judged  to  be  as  big  as  aniinary  turky-^ggs;  some  of  them 
weie  of  five,,  some  of  six,  and  others  of  seven  oUiices  weight.- 

W*  aE6  aJso  certainly  infonaed,  that,  at  the  sa;me  tim^,  a^  neak«  as  it 
am  be  guessed,  there,  fell  out  .the  like  akrcident  uhtd  the  chtirch  at 
Norton,  in  Somersetshire^  but  ais  yet  we  hear  of  no  persons  hurt  therein : 
Also  it  is  related  by  a  gentleman  who  travelled  in  those  parts  at  that 
lime,  he  being  siBce  Oome  to  London,  that,  where  he  was,  the  lightning 
was  so  terrible,  fiery,  and  fiamhig,  that  they  thought  their  houses,  at 
e^^ety  flash,  were  set  on  fire,  insomuch  that  their  horses  in  the  stable 
were  so  affrighted  that  they  could  not  rule  them* 
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THIS  church  of  Wydecombe  being  a  large  Sod  feir  .chufcliliewly 
trimmed,  there  belonging,  to  it  a  very  fair  steeple  or  tower,  ;«nchfgreftt 
and  small  pinnacles  thereon,  it  bein^  one  of  ithesfemouseattoWen  in 
all  those  western  parts  ;  and  there  being  gathered  a  graabconmgadon, 
to  the  number,  as  is  verily  believed,  of  at  least  three  hundml^rsofis. 

Master  Lyde,  with  many  others  in  the  ch^irch,  did  scie^  presently  after 
the  darknesb,  as  it  were,  a  great  bajl  of  fire,  and  most;  terrible  lightning, 
come  in  at  the  window,  and  therewithal,  the  roof'of ihe  ehurch,  in  the 
lower  part  against  tEe  tower,  to  rend  and  gape  wide  open;  whereat  he 
was  so  much  amazed,  tfiiat  ho  fell  down  into  .his  scat ;  and  unspeakable 
are  the  mighty  secret  wonders  the  Lord  wipvght  immediately,  of  which, 
because  thou  hast  the  general  relation,  before,  I  will  give  thee  this,  as 
near  as  can  be  discovered,  in  the  order  and  course  thereof,  which  first 
began  in  the  tower,  and  thence  into  the  church;  the  power  of  that 
vehement  and  terrible  blast  struck  in  at  the  north  side  of  the  tower, 
tearing  through  a  most  strong  stone  wall  into  the  stairs,  which  goes  up 
round  with  stone  steps  to  the  top  of  the  leads;  and,  being  gotten  in, 
struck  against  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and,  finding  not  way  forth 
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ibae^  il  lebounded  back  ag^D,  with,  greater  foree^  to  thai  aide  next  the 
chttfchy  and  piercing  tbroughr  right  against  the  higher  window  of  the 
churchy  took  the  greatest  part  thereof  with  it,  and  likewise  tome  of  the 
stones,  and  frame  of  the  window,  and  so  struck  into  the  church,  coooing 
with  a  mi^ty  powtr;  it  struck  agpinst  the  ii»rtk«ide  wall  of  tha 
church,  as  if  it  were  with  a  great  cannon-baUet,  or  somewhat  like 
thereto,  and  notgoing  through,  but  excaalkaffj  skakiag  and  battering 
the  wail,  it  took  ito  course  directly  »p  that  isle,  atiait  to  the  pulpic 
or  seat  where  master  Lyde  sat;  and  in  the  way,  thencegoing  «p»  it 
took  ail  the  lime  and  ^and  of  the.  wal],i  and  much  giatid  the  stonca 
thereof,  and  tote  off  the  side  desk.of  the  pulpit;  asid,  upon  the  puipit» 
on  the  side  thereof,  it  was-left  as  Uack  and  moist  as  if  it  had  been 
newly  wiped  with  ink*.  .  • 

Then  it  goes  strait  np.  in. the.  same  isle,  and  stiuck  off  all  tha 
hinder  part  of  the  warrener^s  head  .(flie  braina  fdl  backward,  intira 
and  whole,  into  the  next  seat  iMbind  htm,  and  twa  pieces  of  his  skull) 
sad  dashed  his  blood  against  the  wall ;  the  other  piece  of  hia  skuU  iell 
into  the  seat  wberp  he :  sat,  and  Sooke  of  the  skin  of  has  hMad,  flesh,  and 
hair  was  carried  into  the  chancel,  and  aomn  of  his  hair,  to  the  qnaatiqf 
of  a  handfal,  studs  fastr  »i  ^ith  Jime  and  sand  newly  teiapewd,  upon 
one  of  the  bars  of  the.  timberHsrurkipirtiiion  between  the  .chnrch  and 
chaaceL  And  one  man^  wlio*ast  next  .to  the  warrener.  in  tha  saaaa 
seat,  was  scalded^  and  alLburnt  on  that  side  next  the  warreoer,  ftom  the 
very  head  to  the  foot,  and  nohurtatali  on  the  other  side*  And,  in  the 
second  seat  behind  him,  was  another  struck,,  in  a  most  fcaiful  manner  i 
for  he  was  so  burnt  and  scalded  all  over  his  body,  from  his  feidMad 
downward  bdow  h»  knees,  insdmuch  tiiat  he  was  all  over  like  raw 
flesh  round  about ;.  and^  which,  is  nmst  yonderful,  his  clothes  not  once 
hart,  neither  his  headnor  hair,  who,:  natiyithstanding,  died  not  then,  bat 
hfediagicat  misery  above  a  week  after*    . 

But  to  go  on  in  our  relation.  It  i8;SU|^oscd,  it  having. been  since 
by  divers  judiciously  viewed^ ^  that  hese  the  power  or  force  divided 
iidi  two  ways ;  one  part;  whereof  struck  out  of  the  window  over  their 
heads,  which  tore  out,  and  carried  away,  soina  great  stones  out  of  the 
wall  with  the  window,  and  fiirth^they.  could  not  trace  it;  but,  with 
the  force  of  the  stroke,  at  going. forth,,  it'struck  the  limenad  sand  on 
the  wall  with  many  snsail  stones,  or  grit«  so  forcibly,  that  tha  limc^ 
sand,  and  grit  returned  back,  like  <haii<«hiil,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
wait  where  men  did  sit,  and  struck,  into  their  faces,  much  disSgnting 
them,  and  smote  into  the  wall,  and  into  the  timber  of  the  partition, 
some  of  which  atones  could  not  be  picked  out  till  the  next  day 
following. 

But  the  odicr  part  of  the  fooce  descended  to.the  bottom  of  the  wall, 
just  before  the  warreaer!s  seat,  and  there  pierced  in,  heaving  up  all  the 
wall  in  that  place,  rrading  and  tearing  it  from  thewry.gftmnd,  as  high 
almost  as  the  hei^t  of  a  man ;  there  it  broke,  through  into  the  chancel, 
and,  about  the  number  of  eight  boys  sittings  about  the  raib  of  the 
communion  table,  it  took  them  up  from  the  seals,  and  threw  them  all 
an  heaps  within  the  rails,  and  not  one  of  them  hurt ;  and»  one  of  them 
having  his  hat  lying  upon  the  rail,  it  was  cut  and  burnt  halfway. 
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Then  it  wetit  directly  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  chancd,  nd 
struck  roaster  Hill  mortally  in  his  head,  so  that  he  died  thatni^^t: 
but  his  son,  sitting  as  close  by  him  as  one  man  can  sit  by  another,  for 
the  seat  would  hold  but  two,  had  no  hann  at  all,  not  so  much  as  once 
sindged.  But  it  strueic  against  the  wall  so  forcibly,  that  it  beat  in  the 
wall  behind  him,  as  if  it  had  been  shot  against  with  a  cannon-bullet, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  former  relation ;  but  there,  not  going  through 
it  recoiled  back  a^ain,  coming  about  the  chancel,  as  it  is  conceived, 
and  tore  out  violently  one  of  die  great  side-stones  of  the  chancel  door, 
against  which  it  smote,  cleaving  it  all  to  pieces,  and  there  it  is  supposed 
it  went  forth ;  but  some  reasons  there  are  to  think  it  did  not,  for  none 
of  the  pieces  of  the  side«tone  were  carried  out  with  it,  but  fell  down 
within  the  chancd  i  besides,  the  consideration  of  the  mighty  stnsnge  and 
secret  works  thereof  in  the  body  of  the  church,  for  there  it  had  rent  and 
tore,  and  ftung  about  marvellously. 

The  seata,  where  men  and  women  sat,  were  rent  up,  turned  upside 
down,  and  ibey  that  sat  in  them  had  no  harm ;  also,  many  of  those 
pews  and  seals  lent  quite  from  the  bottom,  as  if  .there  had  been  no 
seats  tiiere,  and  those  that  sat  in  dicm,  when  they  came  to  themselves, 
found  that  tiiey  were  thrown  out  of  their  own  into  other  seats,  three  or 
'four  seats  higher,  and  yet  had  no  harm.  And,  moreover,  all  the 
wood,  timber,  and  stones  were  torn  all  to  pieces,  and  violently  thrown, 
eveiy  way,  to  the  very  walls  of  the  church  round  about. 

OhM  man  sitting  upon  the  church*bier,  at  the  lower  end,  the  bier  was 
struck  and  torn,  and  he  that  sat  thereon  was  thown  into  one  of  the 
pews  by  the  wall-side,  a  good  distance  off. 

Many  also,  both  men  and  women,  being  very  much  hurt  and  scalded 
in  diven  places  of  their  bodies^  and  after  divers  mannen,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  among  whom,  Mrs.  Lyde,  the  minister's  wife,  was  one, 
who  suffered  herein,  as  it  is  related  in  the  former.  And  also  Mrs. 
Ditford,  her  gown,  two  waistcoats,  and  linnen  next  her  body,  burnt 
clean  off,  and  her  back  also  very  grievously  down  to  her  waist  burnt 
and  scalded,  and  so  exceedingly  alflicted  thereby,  she  could  neither 
stand  nor  go  without  hdp,  bebg  led  out  of  the  church.  And  one 
ancient  woman  was  so  terribly  burnt,  and  her  flesh  torn,  especially  her 
hand,  the  flesh  was  so  rotten  and  perished,  that  her  hand  is  cut  off 
that  it  might  not  endanger  her  arm ;  and  many  of  those,  that  were 
then  burnt  and  scalded,  have  since  died  thereof. 

And,  furthermore,  all  the  roof  of  the  church  is  terribly  torn,  and  a 
great  part  thereof  broken  into  the  church  by  some  great  stones,  that 
were  torn  off  the  tower;  and  all  the  other  part  hangi  feufuUy,  all  ragged 
and  torn  in  divers  places,  ready  to  drop  down ;  it  tore  likewise  all  the 
windows,  shook  and  rent  the  church  walls  in  diven  places,  but  the 
chancel  roof  had  little  or  no  hurt.  Moreover,  a  beam  was  buret  in 
sunder,  which  fell  down  between  the  minister  and  clerk,  yet  hurt 
neither*  Nor  was  there,  in  all  this  time,  any  one  hurt  either  with 
stick  or  stone,  but  only  one  man  that  had  a  little  bruise  on  his  back ; 
and,  as  there  was  least  hurt  done  where  the  timber  and  stone  fell  most, 
so,  on  the  contrary,  where  no  timber  nor  stone  fell,  there  was  most 
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hurt  done.  And  all  this  white,  after  the  terrible  noise  and  ligfatningy 
not  one  in  the  church,  can  remember  they  either  heard  9%  saw  any 
thing,  being  all  deadly  astonished. 

Andy  when  the  lightning  was  past,  the  people  being  ttill  in  a  inaze, 
liot  one  could  speak  a  word  to  another;  but  by  and  by  master  Rouse 
came  a  little  to  himself,  standing  up,  and  spake  as  in  the  former  relation; 
and,  speaking  to  Master  Lyde,  be  also  thereupon  began  to  recover 
himself,  and  answered  as  well  as  he  could,  trembling,  as  is  expressed 
before,  not  knowing  of  any  hurt  tha^,  vms  done,  either  to  his  wife  or 
any  else ;  but  they,  looking  abaut  them,  saw  a  very  thick  mist,  with 
smother,  smoke,  and  smell,  insomuch  th^t  tbey^  nor  any  there,  saw  th« 
danger  over  their  heads.  But,  they  t«M>  Igoing  forth  together  at  the 
chancel  door,  they  saw  a  dog  whirled  up  some  height  from  the  ground, 
taken  up  and  let  down  again  three  times  together,  and  at  last  fell  down 
stoi)e  dead,  all  the  lightning  being  past,  neither  could  they  see  any 
thing  at  all  near  the  dog. 

Then  presently  the  rest  of  the  people  scrabled  forth  the  church  as 
well  as  they  could ;  the  mist  and  smother  went  away  by  degrees,  but 
was  not  quite  gone  in  half  an  hour  after :  And,  being  come  forth,  they 
saw  their  danger,  which  before  they  knew  not;  for  the  tower  and 
church  were  griSVously  cracked  and  shattered,  and  some  of  the  stones 
on  the  church  and  tower  torn  off,  and  thrown  every  way  round  about, 
and  huge  weighty  stones  split  all  to  pieces,  some  thrown  distant  ftom 
the  church  at  least  an  hundrtd  yvds.  And  one  groat  stone,  like  • 
massy  rock,  was  carried  off  the  pinnule  all  over  the  cast-end  of  the 
church,  and  over  the  churcb*yard«  and  into  another  close  over  the 
hedge ;  there  it  gra2ed>  breaking  up  the  gi'ound  deeply,  and,  as  it  is 
imagined,  it  was  dpnc  by  that  massy  stone,  which  was  carried,  at  least, 
ten  yards  beyond,  and  there  bruised  the  ground  very  deep,  wheve  it  lay 
immoveable. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  church,  there  is  a  bowling-green,  torn 
up  and  spoiled  with  stones  as  before ;  amongst  many  others  cberc  fell 
therein  one  great  broad  stone,  like  a  table,  and  in  the  fall  was  broken 
all  to  pieces,  they  being  struck  edge-ways  into  the  ground,  also  many 
g^eat  stones  were  sunk  so  deep  on  all  sides  the  church,  that  some  were 
struck  in  even  with  the  ground,  and  some  lower.  Some  stones  were 
thrown  over  Master  Rouse's  house  an  hundred  yards  from  the  diurch, 
and  sunk  into  the  earth  not  to  be  seen,  but  only  the  hole,  where  the 
stone  went  down  ;  and  Master  Rouse's  house,  00  that  side  next  the 
church,  was  tprn  up»  the  covering  carried  off,  and  one  of  the  rafters 
broke  into  the  house. 

Then  a  while  after,  before  night,  they  adventured  into  the  church 
to  fetch  out  the  dead  bodies,  some  whereof  being  brought  forth,  and 
laid  in  the  church«yard;  there  was  then  present  a  woman,  being  till 
that  time  much  astonished,  coming  better  to  herself,  upon  sight  of 
the  dead  bodies  rememhered,  that  she  brought  her  child  to  church 
with  her;  they  then,  going  in  to  seek  §ot  i^  found  her  child  going  hand 
in  hand  with  another  licde  child,  being  met  coming  down  one  of  the 
isks,  and  had  no  hurt,  nor  seamed  to  be  any  thing  frighted  by  their 
Qonnteuuioes ;  neither  were  there  any  children  in  the  church  hurt  at 
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all ;  bui-the  other  child's  mother  was  gone  home,  never  remembering 
she  had  a  irhild,  till  it  was  brought  to  her. 

But  as  strange  a  thing  as  any  of  theSe  was  that,  concerning  Robert 
Mettd  the  warrener ;  he  being  not  missed  all  this  while,  immediately. 
Master  Rouse,  his  dear  acquaintance,  remembering  him,  and  seeing 
him  not,  nor  none  knowing  what  was  become  of  him.  Master  Route, 
stepping  to  the  window,  looked  into  the  church  where  the  warrener 
used  to  sit,  and  there  saw  him  sitting  in  his  seat,  leaning  upon  his 
elbow,  his  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  belbrc  him;  he  supposed  him 
to  be  a-slecp,  or  astonished,  not  yet  come  to  himself;  he,  calling  to 
awake  him,  wondered  he  made  no  answer;  then  his  love  to  him  caused 
him  to  venture  into  the  church,  to  jog  bin  awake,  or  to  remember  him« 
and  then,  to  his  much  grief,  he  perceived  his  friend  to  be  a  dead  man  ; 
for  all  the  hinder  part  of  his  head  was  clean  cut  off,  and  gone  round 
about  his  neck,  and  the  forepart  not  disfigured,  as  they  supposed  when 
they  drew  near  him. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wydecombe,  hearing  of  this  sad  accident, 
tent  his  man,  David  Barry,  that  night  thither,  to  hear  what  nevra, 
and  to  see  what  hurt  was  done ;  but,  it  being  dark,  he  could  see 
nothing  that  night,  but  only  hear  their  relations.  But  on  Monday, 
the  day  following,  they  came  to  take  notice,  and  view  the  ruins  of 
the  church,  and  what  accidents  had  fallen  out ;  then  all  this  relation 
was^made  appaoent  to  him,  and,  I  may  safely  say,  to  thousands  more  of 
witnesses,  that  are  ready  to  give  testimony  to  all  this  relation. 

But  having  seen,,  and  observed,  as  much-  as  they  could  about 
the  church,  the  tower  being  locked  up,  what  hurt  was  done 
theie,  was  as  yet  unknown :  There  being  then  a  motion  made  to 
erpen  the  door  to  see  what  hurt,  no  man  was  found  willing  to  adventure, 
much  lew  ascend  up  therein,  all  the  people  being  as  yet  in  a  terrible 
fear;  the  remembrance  of  their  great  hurts  and  dangers  being  so  fresh 
in  their  minds;  for,  some  being  to  be  buried  in  the  church  ths't 
aftcmoon»  as  namely.  Master  Hill  and  Robert  Mead,  their  graves  being 
close  by  one  another,  the  minister  read  the  burial  to  both  at  once,  and 
when  he  ciij;ne  to  those  words,  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,  the  fall  thereof,  making  a  sudden  noise  upon  the  coffins,  made 
them  all  in  a  great  fear  run  out  of  the  church,  tumbbng  over  one 
another,  supposing  that  the  church  was  falling  on  their  heads. 

But  the  said  David  resolved  to  venture  himself  to  discover  what  he 
could,  and,  calling  for  the  key  to  open  the  door,  it  was  brought  by 
the  sexton,  yet  they  all  persuaded  him  not  to  venture,  for  the  lower 
was  so  crazy,  torn,  and  shattered,  that  they  were  ail  of  opinion,  it 
might  fall,  as  they  might  well  judge  by  the  outside ;  but,  he  putting 
in  the  key  to  open  the  door,  it  would  not  unlock  it,  but  run  quite 
through  :  then  the  sexton,  he  trying  also,  could  find  no  lock,  and  yet 
the  duor  still  fast ;  then,  an  iron  bar  being  used  to  force  it  oft'  the 
binges,  it  could  not  be  done  thereby,  till  at  last  he,  espying  the  bolt  of 
the  lock  shot  into  the  staple,  de«red  them  to  hold  the  door  up  with 
the  bar,  that  he  might  put  in  his  arm  to  put  back  the  lock,  and  foaml 
there  all  the  wood  and  wards  of  the  lock  gone ;  then,  the  door  being 
with. much  ado  forced  open,  the  said  David  was  lo  go  up  first,  Bsd 
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the  sexton  to  follow  him,  where  he  found  so  mueh  rubbish  and  stone 
tumbled  down,  that  he  could  hardly  creep  up  ;  he  having  his  sword  by. 
his  side,  it  troubled  him,  he  put  it  off,  wishing  the  dark  to  hold  it, 
while  be  made  way ;  but,  as  they  ascended,  there  came  down  the 
£tairs  a  most  loath^me  smell  beyond  expression,  as  it  were  of  brimstone, 
pitch,  and  sulphur ;  he  notwithstanding  adventured  higher,  but,  the 
sexton's  stomach  and  courage  being  overcome,  partly  by  his  foar,  and 
also  by  the  smell,  he  returned  back  in  a  great  fright,  complaining  he 
was  poisoned. 

A  multitude  of  people  being  there  to  observe  the  discovery,  come 
from  divers  placosi  thereabouts,  to  see  and  hear  of  this  spreading  ill 
news,  as  daily  multitudes  do  resort  there  for  that  purpose,  they  all 
stood  at  a  distance,  waiting  what  could  be  found,  but  they  not  knowing 
what  was  become  of  him,  because  the  sexton  was  so  frighted,  nona 
daring  to  come  near  to  look  after  him.  But  he  getting  (with  great 
difficulty,  and  danger  of  his  life  at  every  step)  up  to  the  ftrst  story, 
there  he  viewed  it,  and  found  no  huit  done ;  but,  getting  with  greater 
difficulty  up  to  the  bell-room,  he  tolled  all  the  bells,  to  see  if  they 
were  sound  or  no,  then  the  people  much  rejoiced,  supposing  he  was 
well. 

Then  looking  over  head  he  saw  all  the  Joyces  and  timber  under  the 
leads  carried  away,  all  rent  and  torn  fearfully,  except  one  beam  under 
the  middle,  which  was  bowed  down,  and  a  great  number  of  stones  lying 
on  the  leads  in  a  very  strange  and  dangerous  maimer ;  but,  his  heart 
encouraging  him  to  venture  yet  higher,  be  attempted  the  leads,  and, 
getting  up  to  the  door,  he  saw  a  great  danger,  over  his  head,  at  the 
sight  whereof  his  heart  began  to  fail  him,  for  the  stones  were  carried 
clean  away,  under  the  inside  next  the  church,  and,  on  the  outside, 
so  shaten  that  very  little  upheld  them ;  then  espying  yet  more  danger 
than  before,  he  saw  a  great  stone  over  his  head,  as  he  supposed,  ready 
to  drop  down  upon  uim,  that  he  knew  not  whether  to  stay  or  go  down, 
for  fear  of  the  falling  thereof;  then,  attempting  to  throw  it  down, 
cried  as  loud  as  he  possibly  could,  being  at  the  top,  to  stand  clear, 
for  fear  of  danger;  he  catching  hold  on  somewhat  over  his  head,  hung 
by  his  h^nds,  and  with  his  feet  touched  the  weighty  stone,  which 
tumbled  down  the  stairs,  never  resting  till  it  came  to  the  bottom ; 
then  all  the  people,  at  the  fall  thereof,  thought  he  was  killed,  but  he, 
presently  coming  down  into  the  bell-room,  tolled  the  bells',  again,  and 
thereby  removed  their  fear.  » 

Then  coming  down  lower,  in  one  place  in  the  stairs,  close  by  the 
place,  where  the  tower  was  most  rent  and  shaken,  there  he  espied  a 
thing  very  strange  to  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a  cannon  discharged  full 
of  powder,  and  as  if  a  bullet  withal  struck  and  shook  it,  and,  finding  no 
way  out,  recoiled  back  to  another  side,  and  there  rent  out  a  great  part 
of  the  tower,  with  mighty  stones;  and,  but  a  little  above  it,  there 
was  a  round  patch  as  broad  as  a  bushel,  which  looked  thick,  slimy, 
and  black,  and  black  round  about  it,  to  which  he  put  his  hand,  and 
felt  it  soft,  and,  bringing  some  thereof  in  his  hand  from  the  wall,  came 
down  the  stairs  to  the  people,  and  shewed  them  that  strange  compound ; 
all  much  wondered  thereat,  and  were  aflrighted,  not  knowing  what  it 
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might  be;  it  was  like  slimy  powder  tempered  with  water;  h* 
amelUng  thereto,  it  was  to  odious  even  b^nd  expressioi^  and  in  a 
far  higher  degree  of  loathaomness,  than  the  scent  which  was  in  the 
thurch  or  tower  when  they  first  smelt  it,  it  being  of  the  same  kind  ; 
^hey  supposing  that  strong  smell  came  from  that,  which  did  overcome 
the  sexton's  and  this  searcher  s  stomach  almost. 

Yet  all  this  while  he  found  himself  reasonable  well,  though  much 
oifcnded  with  smells ;  and,  going  home  with  Master  Lyde  to  supper,  he 
lodged  at  Master  Rouse's,  and  went  well  to  bed,  and,  an  hour  alter, 
he  felt  something  come  upon  him,  as  he  thought,  on  the  outside 
of  his  waist  and  belly,  as  if  it  were  a  cord  twisted  about  him,  two  men 
pulling  it  with  great  strength,  which  griped  him  in  that  unspeakable 
manner  three  or  four  times,  that  he  thought  himself  cut  in  sender 
therewith,  not  having  any  breath,  nor  none  knowing  what  to  do  to 
him ;  he  could  take  nothing  down,  at  present  to  ease  him,  but  by  and 
by,  ridding  his  stomach  by  vomiting,  being  in  a  great  and  terrible  sweat 
all  this  while,  insomuch  that  the  sheets,  wherein  he  lay,  might  have 
been  wringed;  at  last  came  up  such  a  loathsome  vomit,  that  smelt  of 
the  same  nature  that  that  did  which  he  brou^t  out  of  the  steeple,  and 
after  this,  taking  some  rest,  he  was  very  well,  in  the  morning. 

All  which  most  sad  and  lamentable  spectacles  were  done,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment  of  time. 

This  is  the  sum  of  those  dismal  accidents  and  terrible  examples 

happening  in  the  place  aforesaid.    And  the  main  drift,  in  the  put>lica- 

.tion  of  this  great  judgment,  is  for  thy  humiliation  and  edification,  not 

only  to  acquaint  thee  with  the  great  and  mighty  works  of  God's  power 

and  justice,  who  in  a  moment  can  do  mighty  things  to  us,  and  arm  the 

creatures  against  us  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  also  to  move  pity  and 

compassion  in  us  towards  our  brethren  who  were  patients  therein,  not 

judging  them  greater  sinners  than  ourselves ;  but  belteving,  *  That  except 

we  also  repent  and  sin  no  more,  we  shall  likewise  perish,'  or  worse  things 

befall  us.    Which  relation  you  can  difficultly  read  without  si^s,   nor 

understand  without  ^sars.     I  know  it  is  the  ftishion  of  too  many  to 

question  and  talk,  and  make  things  of  this  nature  but  a  nine  days 

wonder :  But  let  us  not  deceive  oursclvcs^any  longer,  but  consider,  we 

have  been  lookers  on  a  great  while,  and  others  have  been  made  our 

examples,  and  telt  the  smart  at  home  and  abroad,  whilst  we  have  gone 

free ;   hut  *  we  know    not   how    soon  out  turns   and   changes  may 

come;  these  accidents  might  as  well  have  happened  to  us,  as  them; 

the  Lord  therefore  iff  much  mercy  fit  us  both  for  the  worst  of  times  and 

the  best  of  ends.    1  end  all  with  that  prayer  in  our  Litany,  commcndinj{ 

thee,  and  this,  to  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty. 

From  lightning  and  tempest,  from  plague,  pestilence,  and  Amine,  from 
battle  and  murder,  a))d  from  sudden  death, 

Good  Lord  deliver  us. 


<    937    ) 


MARQUIS  OF  HUNTLEY'S  REPLY 

TO 

eSBTAIN  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  MINISTERS, 

COVEKANTIRA  OF   tCOTLAVD  : 

Sent  from  their  Associate,  to  ugaify  unto  hiro,  that  it  behoved  him 
either  to  assist  their  designs,  or  to  be  carried  to  Prison  in  the  Castl« 
of  Edinburgh,  the  20th  of  April,  l639» 

#fow  publiabed,  becanie  iufs  false  Copy  thereof  lately  priated  without  ftatlMnity,« 
or  bis  own  conaent.    Quarto,  contaimng  four  pages.  ' 


'TX)  be  your  prisoner  is  by  much  the  less  displeasing  to  me,  that  my 
•L  accusation  is  for  nothing  else  but  loyalty ;  and  that  I  have  been 
been  brought  into  this  estate  by  such  unmir  means,  as  can  never  be 
made  to  appear  honourable  in  those  who  used  them. 

Whereas  you  offer  liberty,  upon  condition  of  my  wtering  into  your 
covenant,  I  am  not  so  bad  a  merchant,  as  to  buy  it  .with  the  loss  of 
my  conscience,  fidelity,  and  honour:  which,  in  so  doin^  I  should 
make  account  to  he  wholly  perished* 

I  have  already  given  my  laitk  to  my  prince,  upon  whose  head  thb 
crown,  by  all  law  of  nature  and  nations  is  justly  fallen,  and  will  not 
falsify  that  faith  by  joining  with  any  in  a  pretence  of  religion,  which 
my  own  judgment  cannot  excuse  from  rebellion ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  the  primitive  church,  no  arms  were  held  lawful,  being  lifted 
by  subjects  against  their  lawful  prince^  though  the  whole  frame  of 
Christianity  was  then  in  question* 

Whereas  you  would  encourage  me  to  be  a  partaker  with  you  by  youi 
hopes  of  supply  from  France  and  other  foreign  nations,  together  with, 
your  so  good  intelligence  in  England,  as  that  no  danger  will  come  from 
thence,  let  me  tell  you,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasons  are  but  vain, 
the  French  being  now  more  strictly  tied,  than  before,  to  uphold  the 
authori^  of  our  sacred  soverdgn,  by  a  new-cemented  league  of  max^ 
riage,  whereby  thdr  interest  in  his  Majest/s  pro^ny  will  over-balance 
you,  though  your  cause  were  better^  Other  foieignent  are  merely  un- 
able by  their  own  distractions,  and  Ae  En^ish  have  been  ever  strong 
enough  for  us,  when  only  their  own  king,  and  not  our's  did  lead  them,. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  in  your  power,  and  resolved  not  to  leave 
that  foul  title  of  Traitor  as  an  inheritance  upon  my  posterity;  you 
may  take  my.  hold  fr6m  my  shoulders,  but  not  my  heart  from  my 
«oyereignt 
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A 

QUESTION  OF  TH£  COCK, 

AND 

WHETHER  HIS  CBOWING  AFFRIGHTS  THE  LION^ 

Being  one  of  those  Questions  handled  in  the  weekly  conferences  of 
•    Monsieur  Renawdot's  Bureau  d'Adresscs,  at  Paris. 

[Translated  into  Eng^lsb|  Anno  l640,  in  six  (^aarto  Pages.] 


THE  first  man  said  thus :  the  Germans,  going  to  the  wars,  had  rea- 
son to  take  a  Cock  with  them  to  serve  them  for  a  spur  and  an 
example  of  watchfulness  ;  whence  came  a  custom  to  this  day  used  by 
the  mule-drivers;  some  of  which  tie  a  Cock  upon  the  foremost  carnage ; 
and  others,  that  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  him,  provide  only  a 
plume  of  his  feathers.  Upon  the  same  ground  Phidias  made  a  statifc 
of  Minerva,  bearing  a  Cock  upon  her  helmet ;  unless  yoi;  will  rather 
think  his  reason  to  be,  because  this  goddess  is  as  well  president  of  war 
as  of  study;  both  which  have  need  of  much  vigilancy.  Though  this 
bird,  for  other  causes,  may  be  well  enough  said  to  pertain  to  her;  as, 
for  his  being  so  warlike  and  courageous,  as  that  he  will  not  part  with 
his  desire  of  vanquishing,  though  it  cost  him  his  life;  and  this  desire 
he  prosecutes  with  such  fury,  that  Caelius  Aurelian  reports,  that  a 
man  fell  road,  having  only  been  pecked  by  a  Cock  in  the  heat  of  his 
fighting.  For  the  passion  of  choler,  being  a  short  madness,  is  able  ex- 
ceedingly to  raise  the  degree  of  heat  jn  a  temper  already  so  extremely 
cholerick,  that  in  time  the  body  of  a  Cock  becomes  nitrous ;  and  in 
this  consideration  it  is  prescribed  to  sick  persons  to  make  them  laxative, 
and  it  is  the  better,  if  he  were  first  well  beaten,  and  plucked  alive,  and 
then  boiled. 

And  this  courage  of  the  Cock  moved  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia, 
when  a  soldier  of  Caria  had  slain  Prince  Cyrus,  to  grant  him  leave  to 
bear  a  little  Cock  of  gold  upon  his  javelin,  as  a  singular  badge  of  his 
great  valour.'  In  imitation  whereof^  all  the  soldiers  of  the  same  pro- 
vince fell  tb  wear  the  like  upon  the  crests  of  their  helmets;  and  were 
thence  called  Alectryons,  that  is  in  Latin,  Galli,  a  name  afterwards 
given  to  our  nation*,  and  it  may  be  for  the  like  reason. 

The  Cock  is' also  the  hieroglyphick  of  victory,  because  he  crows  when 
he  hath  beaten  his  adversary ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  sacrifice  a  Cock,  when  they  had  overcome  their  enemies.  He 
was  also  dedicated  to  Mars ;  and  the  poets  feign  that  he  was  a  young 
soldier,  and  placed  for  a  ccntinel  by  this  God  of  war  when  he  went  to 

*  The  Aotbor  was  a  Freacxiua* 
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lie  with  Venus,  but  feared  tbe  return  of  her  husband;  but|  this  watch- 
man sleeping  ttU  after  sun-rising,  Mars  and  she  were  taken  napping  by 
Vulcan.  Mars,  being  very  angry,  transformed  this  sleeper  into  a  Cock 
for  his  negligence;  wheno^,  say  they,  it  coriics  to  pass,  that,  welPrc- 
inembering  the  cause  of  his  transformation,  he  now  gives  warning  when 
the  sun  draws  near  to  our  horizon.  Which  fable  is  as  tolerable  as  that 
of  the  Alcoran,  which  attributes  the  crowing  of  our  cocks  to  one  that, 
as  he  saith,  stands  upon  the  first  heaven,  and  is  of  so  immense  a  buge- 
ness,  that  his  head  toucheth  the  second;  which  Cock  crows  so  loud, 
that  he  awakens  ell  the  Cocks  upon  the  earth,  that  immediately  they 
fall  to  provoking  one  another  to.  do  the  like;  as  if  there  were  one  and 
the  same  instant  of  cock-crowing  all  over  the  face  of  tbe  whole  eiu'th. 
The  Cock  was  also  dedicated  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  god- 
desses Latona,  Ceres,  and  Proserpina ;  which  was  the  cause  thai  the 
novices,  or  those  that  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries,  must  not  eat  of 
a  Cock.  He  was  also  dedicated  to  Mercury,  because  vigilancy  and 
early  rising  is  necessary  for  merchants  ;  and  therefore  they  painted  him 
IB  the  form  of  a  roan  sitting,  having  a  crest  upon  his  head,  with  eagles 
feet,  and  holding  a  Cock  upon  his  fist.  But  particularly  he  was  conse- 
crated to  ^sculapius,  which  made  Socrates,  at  the  point  of  death,  4o 
will  his  friends  to- sacrifice  a  cock  to  him,  because  his  hemlock  had 
wrought  well.  And  Pyrrhus,  curing  men  of  the  spleen,  caused  them 
to  offer  a  white  Cock,  wliereas  Pythagoras  forbade  his  followers  to 
meddle  with  the  life  or  nourishing  of  any  of  that  calour. 

The  inhabitants  of  Calecut  sacrifice  a  Cock  to  tbdr  deity,  whom 
they  conceive  in  the  shape  of  a  he-goat;  and  Acosta,  out  of  Lucian, 
assures  us,  that  anciently  they  worshipped  a  Cock  for  a  God;  which, 
Christianity  not  suffering,  hath  put  tbem  upon  churches,  the  spires  of 
steeples,  and  high  buildings,  calling  them  weather-cocks,  because,  as 
fans,  they  shew  the  coast  whence  the  wind  comes,  unless  you  rather 
think  they  are  set  up  in  reraembraoce  of  6t.  Peter's  repentance  at  the 
second  crowing  of  a  Cock. 

The  cause  of  his  crowing  is  commonly  attributed  to  his  heat,  which 
makes  him  rejoice  at  the  approach  of  the  8un»  as  being  of  his  own  tem- 
per; of  which  approach  he  is  sooner  sensible  than  others,  because  he 
more  easily  than  any  other  creature  receives  the  impression  of  the  air, 
a»  appears  by  that  harsh  voice  which  he  sometimes  useth  in  crowing 
when  he  hath  been  newly  moistened  by  the  vapours ;  and,  therefore, 
the  countrymen  i:ount  it  an  ordinary  sign  of  ram.  And  forasmuch  as 
the  whole  species  of  birds  is  more  hot,  dry,  and  light  than  the  species 
of  four-footed  beasU;  therefore  the  Lion,  though  he  be  a  solar  creature, 
as  well  as  the  Cock,  yet  is  so  in  a  lesser  degree  than  he.  Whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  ttie  Cock  hath  a  pre-eminence  ever  the  Lion,  which 
he  understands  not,  till  the  crowing  raise  in  his  imagination  some  spe- 
cies which  in  him  produee  terror.  Unless  you  will  say,  that  the  spi- 
rits of  the  Cock  are  communicated  to  the  Lion,  by  means  of  his  voice ; 
ioT  that  is  a  thing  more  material,  and  so  more  capable  to  act  than  the 
spirits  which  come  out  of  sore  eyes,  which  nevertheless  do  infect  those 
that  are  sound,  if  they  look  on  them ;  nay,  to  speak  with  the  poet,  tbe^ 
io  bewitch  the  veiy  lambs. 
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The  Second  said»  we  must  reckon  this  error  (of  a  Coek  sctfiog  a 
Lion  by  crowing)  among  divers  other  vulgar  ones,  of  which  oftan* 
times  the  chairs  and  pulpiu  rinj;,  as  it'  they  were  certain  truths,  wbcD* 
in  the  tryal,  they  prove  stark  false.  It  may  be  some  tame  Uooj  grown 
cowardly  by  the  manner  of  his  breeding,  hath  been  seen  affriglhted  by 
the  shrill  sound  of  some  Cock  crowing  suddenly.and  near  to  bis  ears ; 
which  will  seem  not  unlikely  to  them  that,  in  the  beginning  of  March 
last  past,  were  present  at  the  intended  combato  in  the  tennis-court  at 
Rochelle,  between  such  a  lion  and  a  bull ;  at  the  sight  of  whom  the 
lion  was  so  afraid,  that  he  bolted  through  the  nets,  throwing  down  tho 
spectators  which  were  there  placed  in  great  nnmbers,  as  thinking  it  a 
place  of  greater  security ;  and,  running  thenci*,  he  hid  himself,  and 
could  by  no  means  be  made  re-enter  the  lists.  Or  it  may  be  the  novelty 
ot  this  crowing  surprised  some  lion  that  never  heard  it  before,  as  having 
always  lived  for  from  any  village  or  country-house  where  poultry  are 
bred ;  and  thereupon  the  lion  at  this  first  motion  startled. 

It  is  also  possible,  and  most  likely  too,  that  the  startle  of  choler, 
vhereinto  thalion  falls  as  soon  as  any  thing  displeases  him,  was  mis- 
taken by  somebody  for  a  sign  of  fear,  whereas  it  was  a  token  of  his  in* 
dignation.  For  I  see  no  shew  of  reason  to  imagine  in  this  generous 
b^t  a  true  and  universal  fear  of  so  small  a  matter  as  the  voice  of  a 
Cock,  seeing  that  this  likeness  of  nature,  which  is  attributed  to  them, 
should  rather  produce  some  sympathy  than  any  aversion  ;  and  yet  this 
enmity,  if  any  were,  and  that  as  great  as  between  wolves  and  sheep, 
ought  no  more  to  scare  the  lion  than  the  bleating  of  a  sheep  afin^ts  a 
wdf.  But  the  wolf  devours  the  sheep,  and  assimilates  it  to  bis  own 
substance,  rather  for  the  good-will  that  he  bears  himself,  than  for  any 
ill-will  or  hatred  that  he  bears  towards  the  sheep.  Besides,  we  ordimt- 
rily  see  cocks  and  hens  in  the  court-yards  of  the  houses  where  lions 
are  kept,  which  never  make  any  shew  of  astonishment  at  their  crowing* 
Nay,  I  reineipberi  1  hav^  seen  a  young  lion  eat  a  cock;  it  b  true,  be 
did  not  crow  any  more  than  those  of  Nibas,  a  village  near  to  Thessalo* 
stcat  in  Mapcdonia,  where  the  cocju  never  crow.  But  the  lion  would 
have  been  content  Vith  tearing  the'Cock  in  pieces,  and  not  have  eaten 
him^  if  there  had  been  such  an  antipathy  between  them  as  some  ima* 
gine.  But  this  error  fimis  entertainment  for  the  moral's  sake,  which 
diey  infer  upQn  it,  to  shew  us  that  the  most  hardy  are  not  exempt 
from  fear,  which  often-times  arises  whence  it  is  leaat  looked  for.  So 
that  to  aakf  Why  the  Crowing  of  a  Cock  scares  Uons,  is  to  seek  the 
causes  of  a  thing  that  i^  not^ 

The  Third  said,  we  must  not  make  so  little  account  of  the  authority 
of  our  predecessors,  as  absolutely  to  deny  what  they  have  averred,  the 
proof  gf  jyhich  seems  sufBcjently  (ried  by  ^he  continued  experience  of 
90  many  ages ;  for  to  deny  a  truth,  because  we  know  not  the  reason  of 
it,  is  to  imita^  Alexander,  who  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  because  he 
could  not  unty  it.  It  b  better^  in  the  natmce  of  the  Cock  and  his 
voice,  to  seek  a  qiuse  of  the  fright  of  the  Lion,  who  being  a  creature 
always  in  a  fever,  by  his  excessive  cholerick  distemper,  oif  winch  his 
hair  and  his  violence  are  tolccns ;  great  noise  i$  to  him  as  iqtoler^je  (H 
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tothme  that' are  sick  and  feverish,  e^iecially  those  in  whom  a  chole-^ 
rick  haaour,  iaflamed,  stiis  ap  the  biead-ach.  Besides,  there  are.  some 
kinds  of  soundj  which  sotne  persons  cannot  endure;  and  yet  can  give 
yott  no  reason  for  it,  but  are  constrained  to  fly  to  specifioJ  properties 
and  antipathies ;  and  such  we  may  conceive  to  be  between  the  Cock's 
ciDwing  and  a  lion's  ear,  with  much  more  likelihood  than  that  the  fe- 
mora stays  vessek  under  fall  sail;  and  a  thousand  other  effects  impene* 
tnble  by  our  reason,  but  assured  by  our  experience. 

Lastly,  This  astonishment  that  the  Cock  puts  the  Uon  into,  with 
his  crowing,  is  not  very  unreasonable :  this  king  of  beasts  having  occa- 
sion to  wonder,  how  out  of  so  small  a  body  should  issue  a  voice  so 
sU:ong,  and  which  is  heard  so  far  off,  whereas  himself  can  make  such 
great  slaughters  with  so  little  noise.  Which  amasement  of  the  Lion  is 
so  much  die  greater,  if  the  Cock  be  white,  because  this  colour  hdpa 
yet  more  to  dissipate  his  spirits,  which  were  already  scattered  by  the 
irst  motion  of  hb  apprehension. 


A  QUESTION, 

WHETHER  THERE  BE   NOTHING  KEWf 

■nag  one  of  th«e  Qnestioot  bandied  in  tbe  Weekly  Conferences  of  Monsiear 
Renaudot*8  Bnrean  d'AddreawB,  at  Paria, 

Tranalated  into  Engllib,  Anno  i640*   Qnarta,  contaiaing  six  fagas. 

Loado^  priaSsd  by  R.  B.  for  Jaapcr  Emery,  at  the  Eagle  and  ChiM,  in  St.  Paani 
Cbarcb-yavdy  near  St.  Aaguftine^a  Gate. 


TH£  dcsiie  to  learn  is  natural,  and  no  less  pleasing  to  the.  mind 
of  man,  than  his  desire  of  getting;  and,  indeed,  it  is  one  kind  of 
setting:  And  as  men  receive  more  contentment  in  one  new  purchase^ 
than  in  often  thinking  on  all  those  which  they  had  made  before}  so  our 
Qiidentandiag  takes  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in  feeding  upon  new 
novrishroent,  than  in  chewing  the  cud  upon  that  which  it  had  airaady  $ 
yeS|  and  among  those  new  repasts,  if  it  light  upon  any  which  it  never 
tasted  before,  it  receives  it,  as  our  palate  m  wont  to  do,  with  so  much 
^  more  pleasure :  For  nature  is  more  pleased  with  the  change,  than 
vitk  the  continuation  of  the  use  of  any  thing ;  tbe  reason  is,  becanae^ 
ittkii^  the  supreme  good,  and  not  finding  it  in  any  of  those  tfaingf^ 
vhich  he  hath  yet  m^e  trial  of,  she  always  hopes  to  find  it  elsewhere^ 
'^n  sweetnem  ia  that  which  allays  the  bitterness  of  learning  to  children, 
*ko  aae  ramhed  wkh  the  pleasure  of  learning  all  Aose  Ustosies,  and 
pedsntical  eoocdts,  which  wn  can  so  baldly  endure  whea  we  a»  grawi| 
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tD  more  a^e.  It  may  be,  it  makes  old  men  so  melancholick,  becaiue 
yeu  can  hardly  tell  them  any  thing  that  they  know  not ;  and,  theretbrey 
men's  talk  is  tedious  to  them ;  whereas  ignorant  youth  admins  and 
takes  pleasure  in  every  thing.  And  we  are  so  delighted  with  novelty, 
that  there  is  no  beast  so  ill-favoured,  which  seems  not  pretty,  when  it 
is  young,  witness  the  ass*s  foal ;  nor  no  plant  of  so  little  delight,  as 
that  novelty  cannot  commend  it,  as  we  see  in  the  hop,  and  the  prim* 
rose.     But, 

I  distinguish  novelty  into  physical,  or  natural,  moral,  and  artificial. 
The  first  of  these  is  in  new  productions,  whether  of  substances,  or 
accidents,  or  of  disease:?,  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  second  of  new 
and  unusual  actions.     The  third  of  inventions. 

According  to  which  distinction  we  may  state  this  question,  and  that, 
in  my  opinion,  must  be  done  thus:  There  are  no  new  substantial 
productions;  nature  having  displayed  all  her  forces,  almost  these  six 
thousand  years  (according  to  the  true  account,  and  much  more,  if  we 
believe  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese)  and  having  run  through  all 
imaginable  varieties  of  species,  by  the  divers  combinations  of  all  her 
matters;  and,  also,  through  all  mixtures  of  qualities,  and  other  acci- 
dents ;  which  makes  it  impossible  to  shew  any  disease,  that  is  new  and 
unknown  to  the  foregoing  ages.  But,  for  actions,  it  is  another  case; 
their  number  cannot  be  determined,  because  they  depend  upon  the 
liberty  of  man,  which  could  be  no  longer  liberty,  if  our  will  were  not 
free  to  p^tss  some  set  number.  Much  less  can  inventions  be  said  to  be 
determinate,  and  reducible  to  a  certain  number,  because  they  depend, 
in  their  productions,  upon  the  wit  of  man,  which  is  infinite  in  its  dura* 
tion,  and  in  its  conceptions,  which  cannot  be  bounded,  no  not  by  that 
vacuum,  which  some  have  imagined  on  the  further  side  of  the  heaveas. 
Of  which  all  our  inventions  are  prooft  sufficient. 

The  second  said,  that  this  exception  is  unnecessary,  there  being 
nothing  at  all  new  in  any  of  those  fore-named  classes,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  him  that  was  best  able  to  judge,  as  being  the  wisest,  aad 
who  had  made  the  most  experiments ;  1  mean  Solomon,  who  boldly 
pronounces  of  his  own  times,  that  there  was  not  then,  nor  should  ever 
be,  any  new  thing.  How  much  more  then  is  it  true  in  our  time,  being 
so  many  years  after  him  ?  For,  to  begin  with  the  Formet  svbstantiidtSf 
as  they  call  them^  there  is  not  one  of  that  sort  new,  not  only  in  its 
species,  but  even  in  its  individual  qualities,  which,  indeed,  appear  new 
to  our  senses,  but  yet  are  not  so,  for  all  that ;  as  the  shape  of  a  marble 
statue  was  in  the  stone  not  only  in  possibility,  but  also  in  act,  before 
the  graver  made  it  appear  to  our  eyes,  by  taking,  away  that  which  was 
superfluous,  and  hindered  us  from  seeing  it. .  And  if  we  believe,  that 
we  have  so  good  a  horse,  that  his  like  was  never  found ;  it  is  pot, 
beeause  it  is  so,  but,  because  it  seems  so ;  other  horses,  as  good,  of 
better  than  that,  never  coming  to  our  hands.  Much  less  likely  is  it, 
that  new  diseases  should  be  pi^oduced,  as  some  have  believed,  imagining 
that  the  ancients  were  not  curious  enough  to  describe  all  those  of  thdr 
times,  or  their  successors  diligent  enough  to  examine  their  writings,  to 
find  them  there*  As  for  human  actions,  do  we  see  any  now-«KidySt 
that  liave  not  been  pract^d  in  times  past,  whether  good  or  bad. 
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valiant  or  cowardly,  in  counsel  or  in  execution  ?  And  that,  which  they 
call  invention,  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  a  simple  imitation  in 
deeds,  or  words.  Thus,  printing  and  guns,  which,  we  believe,  were 
invented  within  these  two  or  three  hundred  years,  are  found  to  have 
been  in  use,  among  the  Chinese,  above  twelve  hundred  years.  So  saith 
Terence  of  speech,  Niha  eit  jam  dictum^  quod  fwn  dktum  iii  prtiu. 
Our  very  thoughts,  though  they  be  innumerable,  yet,  if  they  were 
registered,  would  be  all  found  ancient. 

The  third  said,  That  nature  is  so  much  pleased  with  diversity,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of  novelty,  that  she  hath  imprinted  a  desire 
of  it,  in  all  things  here  below,  and,  it  may  be,  in  things  above  also ; 
for  they  are  pleased  in  their  work,  and  the  supreme  and  universal 
causes  produce  us  those  novelties.  Thus,  the  different  periods  of  the 
heavens  make  new  aspects,  and  new  influences,  not  only  eveiy  year,  but 
also  every  month,  every  day,  yea,  every  moment  The  moon,  every 
quarter,  shews  a  several  sort  of  face ;  and  particularly,  when  she  sends 
all  her  light  towards  the  sun,  she  is  called  new.  The  sun,  at  his  rising, 
is  new,  and  so  he  appears  incessantly  to  some  country  or  other  in  the 
world ;  in  each  of  which  he  makes  new  seasons,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
spring,  because  it  is  the  most  pleasant  time,  is  commonly  called,  in 
France,  le  renouveauj  because  it  renews  all  things ;  the  air  decking 
itself  with  a  n^ore  chearful  light,  the  trees  cloathing  themselves  with 
leaves,  the  earth  with  greenness,  the  meadows  being  enamelled  and 
embroidered  with  new  flowers.  The  youqg  man,  that  feels  the  down 
upon  his  chin,  acknowledg^th  his  mossy  bmrd  to  be  new ;  upon  his 
wedding-day,  he  is  a  new  married  man ;  it  is  a  pretty  new  ca9e  to  his 
bride,  to  find  herself  made  a  woman ;  her  great  belly  and  lying-in  are 
also  novelties  to  her ;  the  little  infant  then  born  is  a  new  fruit;  his  first 
sucking  is  new ;  his  teeth,  at  first  coming,  arc  new.  And  so  are  all  other 
conditions  of  clerkship,  and  priesthood,  and  widowhood,  and  almost 
infinite  others*.  Yea,  many  things,  that  seem  not  at  all  to  be  new,  yet 
are  so,  as  a  river  seems  very  ancient,  and  yet  it  renews  itself  every 
moment;  so  that  the  water,  that  now  runs  under  the  bridge,  is  not  that 
which  was  there  yesterday,  but  still  keeps  the  same  name,  though  it  be, 
altogether,  other  indeed.  We  ourselves  are  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
by  our  nourishment's  continual  restoration  of  our  wasted  triple  sub- 
stance.  Nor  can  any  man  doubt,  but  that  there  are  new.diseas<^, 
seeing  nothing  is  written  of  them  in  the  books  of  the  ancients,  nor  of 
the  remedies  to  cure  them,  and  that  the  various  mixtures  of  the  qualities 
which  produce  them,  may  be  in  a  manner  innumerable;  and  that  both 
^rts  of  pox  were  unknown  to  (he  ancients.  But  this  novelty  appears 
yet  better  in  men's  actions,  and  divers  events  in  them,  which  are,  there- 
foir,  particularly  called  news.  Such  are  the  relations  of  battles, 
sieges,  takings  ot  towns,  and  other  accidents  of  life ;  so  much  the  more 
considerable,  by  how  much  they  are  ordinarily  less  regarded.  It  were 
also  too  much  injustice  to  go  about  to  deprive  all  inventors  of  the 
honour  due  to  them,  maintajning,  that  they  hive  taught  us  no  new 
thing.  Do  not  the  sectaries  and  heresiarchs  make  new  religions  i 
Moreover,  who  will  make  any  question,  whether  we  have  not  reason  to 
ask,  wliat  new  things  Africa  affiM^now-ardays,  it  having  been  so  fertile 
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in  mooifcent  which  are  bodies  intirdy  newi  a$  being  produced  ag^mt 
the  laws  of  nature.  And^  vhen  the  King  calls  down  money,  changeth 
the  price  of  it,  det^minss  its  weight,  is  not  this  a  new  ordinance  ?  In 
sborti  this  is  to  g<*  alout  to  pervert«  not  only  the  signification  of  words, » 
bat  also  comuion  sense,  in  maintaining,  that  there  is  nothing  new ;  snd 
i^  bad  not  been  amiss,  if  the  regent,  who  printed  such  paradoxes  in  s 
youthful  humour,  had  never  been  served  with  new  laid  eggm  nor 
changed  his  old  cloaths,  and,  if  he  had  complained,  answer  might  have 
been  made.  That  there  is  nothing  new. 

The  fourth  said.  That  there  are  no  new  substances,  and,  by  consc- 
queace,  no  new  substantial  forms,  but  only  accidental  ones ;  seeing 
nothing  is  made  of  nothing,  or  returns  to  nothing ;  and,  in  all  the  other 
classes  of  things,  there  are  no  new  species,  but  only  new  individuals,  to 
which  monsters  are  to  be  referred.  Yea,  the  mysteries  of  our  salvation 
wave  always  m  mtelkctu  difoinoi  Which  made  our  Saviour  say,  that 
Abfaham  had  seen  him.  And,  as  for  arts  and  inventions,  tbey  flourished 
in  (me  estatCt  whilst  they  were  unknown  in  another*  where  tbey  should 
appear  afterward  in  their  time.  And  this  is  the  sense,  wherein  it  is 
true,  that  There  is  nothing  new. 
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PREROGATIVE  OF  PARLIAMENTS 

JN  ENGLAND*, 

Proved  in  a  Dialogue  between  aCouDKllor  of  State,  and  a  Jnstice  of  Peace. 

WiUICD  bj  A.  worthy  XBifbt, 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

]{)sdicst<d  to  tbe  King^s  M^ty,  and  to  ibe  House  of  Parliament  now  assembled. 
Pireterved  to  be  now  bappily,  In  these  distracted  Times,  pnbliahcd,  and  printed 
ifUo.    Qipaito^  containmg  sfveatf-lboff  Pages. 

Counsellor, 

NOW,  Sir,  what  think  you  of  Mr.  St,  John's  trial  in  tho  Star- 
Chamber  ?  I  know  that  the  bruit  ran  that  he  was  hardly  dealt 
withali  because  he  was  imprsioned  in  the  Tower,  seeing  bis  dissuasion 
from  gi*anting  a  benevolence  to  the  King  was  warranted  by  the  law. 

Justice,    Surely,  Sir,  it  was  made  manifest  at  the  hfearing,  that  Mr. 
3t  John  was  rather  in  love  with  his  own  letter ;  he  confessed  he  had 

•  Tllisis  th«  tsrtlk  srtkla  in  the  Crtrioioa  of  ftaipMett  Ift  tha  HMiUa  Xlbrwf. 
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teen  your  lordship's  letter,  before  he  wrote  his  to  the  Mayor  of  Mail* 
borough,  and  in  your  lord^if/s  letter  there  was  not  a  word  whereto  the 
statutes,  by  Mr.  St.  John  alledged,  had  reference;  for  those  statutes 
did  condemn  the  gathering  of  money  from  the  subject,  under  title  of  a 
free  gift ;  whereas  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  a  tenth,  &c.  was  set  down,  and 
required.     But,  niy  good  lord,  though  divers  shires  have  giyen  to  hts 
Majesty,  some  more,  some  less.  What  is  this  to  the  King's  debt  f 
Cmms,    We  know  it  well  enough,  but  we  have  many  other  projects. 
Jvst,    It  is  true,  my  good  Lord ;  but  your  lordship  will  find,  that 
when  by  these  you  have  drawn  many  pretty  sums  from  the  subjects,  and 
those  sometimes  spent  as  fast  as  they  aie  gathered,  his  Majesty  being 
nothing  enabled  thereby,  when  you  shall  be  forced  to  demand  your 
great  aid,  the  country  will  excuse  itself,  in  regard  of  cheir  former 
payments. 
Cowu.    What  mean  you  by  the  great  aid  f 
Just.     I  mean  the  aid  of  parliament. 

Onms.  By  parliament  1  would  fain  know  the  man  that  durst 
persuade  the  King  unto  it;  for  if  it  should  succeed  ill,  In  what  case 
were  he  ? 

Just.  You  say  well  for  youiself,  my  Lord,  and  perchance,  you  that 
are  lovers  of  yourselves,  under  pardon,  do  follow  the  advice  of  the  late 
Duke  x)f  Alva,  who  was  ever  opposite  to  all  resolution  in  business  of 
importance;  fbr  if  the  things  enterprised  succeeded  well,  the  advice 
never  came  in  question :  If  ill,  whereto  great  undertakings  are  com- 
monly subject,  he  then  made  his  advantage,  by  remembering  his  country 
council :  But^  my  good  Lord,  these  reserved  politicians  are  not  the 
best  servants,  for  he  that  b  bound  to  adventure  his  life  for  bk  master, 
is  also  bound  to  adventure  his  advice  :  *  Keep  not  back  counsel/  saith 
Ecclesiaaticus,  *  when  it  may  do  good.' 

Qmns.  Biit,  Sir,  I  speak  it  not  in  other  respect,  than  I  think  it  dan- 
gerous for  the  king  to  assemble  the  three  estatps ;  for  thereby  have  our 
former  king?  always  lost  somewhat  of  their  prerogatives.  And,  because 
that  you  shall  not  think,  that  I  speak  it  at  random,  1  will  b^n  with 
elder  times,  wherein  the  first  contention  began,  betwixt  the  kings  of  this 
land,  and  their  subjects  in  parliament. 
Just,  Your  Lordship  shall  do  me  a  singular  favour. 
Cauns.  You  know  that  the  King  of  England  had  no  formal  parlia- 
ment till  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Pint,  for  i|t  his  seven- 
teenth year,  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  king  raised  a  tax  upon 
every  hide  of  land  by  the  advice  of  his  privy-council  alone.  But  you 
may  rrmcmber  how  the  subjects,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  this 
parliament,  began  to  stand  upon  terms  with  the  king,  and  drew  from 
htm  by  strong  hand,  and  the  sword,  the  great  charter. 

Juit.  Your  Lordship  says  well,  they  drew  from  the  king  the  great 
charter  by  the  sword,  and  hereof  the  parliament  cannot  be  accused,  but 
the  Lords. 

Couns,  You  say  well,  but  it  was  after  the  establishment  of  tho 
parliament,  and  by  colour  of  it,  that  they  had  so  great  daring ;  for 
before  that  time  they  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  St.  Edward's  laws. 
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but  resisted  the  coftfirmation  in  all  they  could,  ahhough^  by  those  Iawt» 
the  subjects  of  thb  island  were  no  less  free  than  any  of  all  Europe. 

Just.  My  good  Lord,  the  reason  is  manifest ;  for  while  the  Normans* 
and  other  of  the  French  that  followed  the  conqueror,  made  spoil  of  the 
English,  they  would  not  endure  that  any  thing  but  the  will  of  the  cob- 
queior  should  stand  for  law  ;  but,  after  a  descent  or  two,  when  them* 
selves  were  become  English,  and  found  themselves  beaten  with  their  own 
rods,  they  then  began  to  savour  the  difference  between  subjectioB  and 
slavery,  and  insist  upon  the  law;  Meum  4*  Tuum ;  and  to  be  able  to  say 
unto  themselves.  Hoc  fac  Sf  tioes ;  yea,  that  the  conquering  English  in 
Irdand  did  the  like,  your  Lordship  knows  it  better  than  L   , 

Coum,  I  think  you  guess  aright :  And  to  the  end  the  subject  may 
know,  that,  being  a  faithful  servant  to  his  prince,  he  might  enjoy  his 
own  life,  and,  paying  to  his  prince  what  belongs  to  a  sovereign,  the  re- 
maitider  was  his  own  to  dispose ;  Henry  the  First,  to  content  his  vassals, 
gave  them  the  great  charter,  and  the  charter  of  forests. 
Just*  What  reason,  then,  had  King  John  to  deny  the  confirmation  ? 
Coimsp  He  did  not,  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  both  the 
charters  with  additions,  and  required  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  then 
made  his  superior,  to  strengthen  them  with  a  golden  bull. 

Just,  But  your  honour  knows,  that  it  was  not  long  after,  that  he 
repented  himself. 

Couns,  It  is  true,  and  he  had  reason  so  to  do,  for  the  barons  refused 
to  follow  him  into  France,  as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  and  to  say 
true,  this  great  charter,  upon  which  you  insist  so  much,  was  uot  origi- 
nally granted  regally  and  freely ;  for  Henry  the  First  did  usurp  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore,  the  better  to  assure  himself  against  Robert,  his 
eldest  brother,  he  flattered  his  nobility  and  people,  with  those  charters  : 
Yea,  King  John  that  confirmed  them  had  the  like  respect;  for  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  was  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown,  upon  whom 
John  usurped.  J^nd  so  to  conclude,  these  charters  had  their  original 
from  kings  de  factOf  but  not  dejure. 

Just,  But  King  John  confirmed  the  charter,  after  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  when  he  was  then  Rex  dejure  also, 

Couns.  It  is  true,  for  he  durst  do  no  other,  standing  accursed,  wheveby 
few  or  none  obeyed  him,  for  his  nobility  refused  to  follow  him  into 
Scotland ;  and  he  had  so  grieved  the  people  by  pulling  down  all  the 
park  pales  before  harvest,  to  the  end  his  deer  might  spoil  the  com ;  and 
by  seizing  the  temporalities  of  so  many  bisbopricks  into  bis  hands,  and 
chiefly  for  practising  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  nephew,  as 
also  having  lost  Normandy,  to  the  French,  so  as  the  hearts  of  all  men 
were  turned  from  him. 

Just.  Nay,  by  your  favour,  my  Lord,  King  John  restored  King 
Edward's  laws,  after  his  absolution,  and  wrote  his  letters  in  the  fifteenth 
of  his  reign,  to  all  sheriffs,  countermanding  all  former  oppressions;  yea, 
this  he  did,  notwithstanding  the  Lords  refused  to  follow  him  into 
France. 

.  Couns»  Pardon  roe,  he  did  not  restore  King  Edward's  laws  ihen,nor  * 
yet  confirmed  the  charters,  but  he  promised  upon  hi   absolution  to  do 
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bpth :  Bat  after  bis  return  out  of  France,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  be 
denied  it«  because,  without  such  a  promise,  he  had  not  obtained  reati« 
tution,  his  promise  being  constrained,  and  not  Toluntary. 

Jyst.  But  what  think  you  ?  Was  he  not  bound  in  honour  to  per*, 
form  it  ? 

Cowu.    Certainly  no,  for  it  was  determined  in  the  case  of  Kiog 
Francis  the  First  of  France,  that  all  promises  by  him  made,  whilst  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  his  enemy,  wiere  void,  by  reason^ 
the  judge  of  honour,  which  tells  us  he  durst  do  no  other. 
Jusi.  But  King  John  was  not  in  prison. 

Couns.  Yet,  for  all  that,  restraint  is  an  imprisonment,  yea,  fear  itself, 
is  an  imprisonment,  and  the  king  was  subject  to  both :  I  know  there  k 
nothing  ipore  kingly  in  a  king,  than  the  performance  of  his  wprd  ;  bat» 
yet  of  a  word  freely  and  voluntarily  given.     Neither  was  the  charter  of 
Henry  the  First  so  published,  that  all  men  might  plead  it  for  their  ad* 
vantage ;  but  a  charter  was  left,  in  depotUOf  in  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  the  time,  and  so  to  his  successors.     Stephen. 
Langton,  who  was  ever  atraitor  to  the  kingi  produced  this  charter^  and 
shewed  it  to  the  barons,  thereby  encoura^g  them  to  make  war  a^nst 
the  king.     Neither  was  it  the  old  charter  simply  the  barons  sought  to 
have  confirmed,  but  tliey  presented  unto  the  king  other  articles  and 
orders,  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  whole  commonwealth  ;  which 
when  the  king  refused  to  sign,  the  barons  presently  put  themselves  into 
the  field,  and  in  rebellious  and  outrag^us  fashion,  sent  the  king  word, 
except  he  confirmed  them,  tbey  would  not  desist  from  making  war 
a^nst  him,  till  he  had  satisfied  them  therein.    And  in  conclusion,  the 
king  being  betrayed  of  all  his  nobility,  in  effect,  was  forced  to  grant  the 
charter  of  Magna  Chartar,  and  Charia  dcForesiUy  at  such  time  as  he  was . 
invironed  with  an  army  in  the  meadows  of  Staynes;  which  charters,  being 
procured  by  force.  Pope  Innocent  afterwards  disavowed,  and  threatened 
to  curse  the  barons,  if  they  submitted  not  themselves,  as  they  ought,  to 
their  Sovereign  Lord ;  which  when  the  lords  refused  to  obey,  the  king 
entertained  an  army  of  strangcx&,for  his  own  defence,  wherewith  having 
nuutered  and  beaten  the  barons,  they  called  in  Lewis  of  France,  a  most 
unnatural  resolution,  to  be  their  kiu^.     Neither  was  Magna  Chartar  a 
law  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  the  1  bird,  but  simply  a  charter,  which 
lie  confirmed  in  th^  twenty-first  of  his  reign,  and  made  it  a  law  in  the 
twenty-fifth,  according  to  Littleton's  opinion.     Thus  much  for  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  great  charter,  which  had  first  an  obscure  birth  from 
usurpation,  and   was  secondly  fostered  and  shewed  to  the  world  by 
rebellion. 

*/ttf/.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  all  your  LordsKip  hath  said  is  true  ; 
but,  seeing  the  charters  were  afterwards  so  many  times  confirmed  by 
parliamont  and  made  laws,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  unecjual 
or  prejudicial  to  the  king ;  Doth  not  your  honour  think  it  reason  they 
•hould  be  observed  i 

Cokfju.  Vcs,  and  observed  they  are  in  all  that  tlie  state  of  a  king  can 
YH^rmit,  for  no  man  is  destroyed,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  no  man 
<lisiicized  of  his  inheritance,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  land;  imprisoned, 
they  are  by  the  prerogative,  where  the  king  hath  cause  to  suspect  thcif 
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loyalty ;  for  were  it  otherwisei  the  king  should  never  come  to  ihm 
knowledge  of  any  conspiracy  or  treason,  against  bis  person  or  state,  and 
being  imprisoned,  yet  doth  not  any  man  sviSer  death,  but  by  the  lav  of 
the  land« 

Just.  But  may  it  please  your  Lordship,  were  not  Comwallis,  Sharp^ 
and  Hoskins  imprisoned,  there  being  no  suspicion  of  treason  there? 
CaMM.  They  were,  but  it  cost  them  nothing. 

JusL  And  what  got  the  king  by  it  ?  For  in  the  conclusion,  besides 
the  murmer  of  the  people,  Comwallis,  Sharp,  and  Hoskios  having  greatly 
overshot  themselves,  and  repented  them,  a  fine  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  was  laid  on  his  Majesty,  for  their  oflences,  for  so  rnuch  their 
dkt  cost  his  Majesty. 

C(nt$is»  I  know  who  gave  the  advice,  sure  I  am  that  it  was  none  of 
mine:  But  thus  1  say,  if  you  consult  your  memory,  yoti  shall  find;  that 
those  kings,  which  did,  in  their  own  times,  confirm  the  Magna  Ckarta^ 
did  not  only  imprison,  but  they  caused  of  their  nobility,  and  others,  to 
be  slain,  widiout  hearing  or  trial. 

Just.  My  good  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leftve  to  speak  freely,  I  say, 
that  diey  one  not  well  advised,  that  persuade  the  king,  not  to  admit  the 
Magtia  CkartOf  with  the  former  reservations.  For  as  the  king  caa 
never  lose  a  farthing  by  it,  as  I  shall  prove  anon ;  so  except  England 
were  as  Naples  is,  and  kept  by  g^risons  of  another  nation,  it  is  iropoa* 
iible  for  a  king  of  England  to  greaten  and  inrich  himself  by  any  way  so 
assuredly,  as  1^  the  love  of  his  people.  For  by  one  rebellion  the.king 
hath  more  loss,  than  by  a  hundred  years  observance  of  Magna  Ckaria  : 
For  therein  have  our  kings  been  forced  to  compound  with  rogues  and 
rebels,  and  to  pardon  them,  yea,  the  state  of  the  king,  the  monarchy, 
the  nobility  have  been  endangered  by  them. 

C&ms.  Well,  Sir,  let  that  pass,  why  should  not  our  kings  raise 
money,  as  the  kings  of  France  do,  by  their  letters  and  edicts  only  f 
For,  since  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he 
freed  the  French  kings  of  their  wardship,  the  French  kings  have  seldom 
assembled  the  states,  for  any  contribution. 

Just.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  the  strength  of  England  doth  consbt  of 
the  people  and  yeomanry ;  the  peasants  of  France  have  no  courage  nor 
arms :  In  France,  every  village  and  borough  hath  a  castle,  which  the 
French  call  Ckastkau  f^i&ina;  every  good  city  hath  a  good  cittadel ; 
the  king  hath  the  regiments  of  his  guards,  and  his  men  at  arms  always 
in  pay;  yea,  the  nobility  of  France,  in  whom,  the  strength  of  Franca 
consists,  do  always  assist  their  king  in  those  levies  upon  their  tenants. 
But,  my  lord,  if  you  mark  it,  France  was  never  free,  in  efiect,  from 
civil  wars ;  and  lately  it  was  endangered  either  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Spaniard,  or  to  be  cantonised  by  the  rebellious  ^rench  themselves,  since 
that  freedom  of  wardship.  But,  my  good  Lord,  to  leave  this  digression, 
that,  wherein  I  would  willingly  satisfy  your  Lordship,  is,  that  the  kingi 
of  England  have  never  received  loss,  by  parliament,  or  prejudice. 

Qnms,  No,  Sir,  you  shall  find  that  the  subjects  in  parliament  have 
decreed  great  things,    to  the  disadvantage    and    di^onour    of  our 
kings  in  former  times. 
Just.  My  good  lord,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  will  make  a  short  report 
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of  them  all,  and  then  your  lordship  may  object  where  you  see  causes  I 

And  I  doubt  not  but  to  give  your  lordship  satisfaction.    In  the  sixth  i 

year  of  Henry  the  Third,  there  was  no  dispute,  the  house  gave  the 
king  two  shillings  of  every  plough-land  within  £n^and ;  and,  in  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  he  had  escuage  paid  him,  tu  wit,  for  every 
knight's  fee«  two  marks  in  silver.     In  the  fifth  year  of  that  king,  the 
lords  demanded  the  confirmation  o(  the  great  charter,  which  the  king's 
council,  fox  that  time  present  trxcused,  alledging  that  those  privileges 
were  extorted  by  force,  during  the  kin^s  minority ;  and  yet  the  king 
was  pleased  to  send  forth  his  writ  to  the  sheriffs  of  every  county,  re- 
quiring them  to  certify,  what  those  liberties  were,  and  how  used ;  and^ 
in  exchange  of  the  lords  demand,  because  they  pressed  him  so  vio* 
lently,  the  king  req.uired  all  the  castles  and  pkces, :  which  the  4ords 
held  of  his,  ajid  had  held  in  the  time  of  his  father,  with  those  manors 
and  lordships,  which  they  had  heretofore  wrested  from  the  crown ; 
which  at  that  time,  the  king  being  provided  of  forces,  they  durst  not 
deny.     In  the  fourteenth  year,  he  had  the  fifteenth  penny  of  all  goods 
given  him,  upon  condition  to  confirm  the  great  charter :  For,  by  Tf*eaon 
of  the  wars  in  France,  and  the  loss  of  Rochelle^  he  was  then  forced  to 
consent  to   the  lords,  in  all  they  demanded.     In  the  tenth  year  of  hit 
i^ign,  he  fined  the  city  of  London,  at  fifty  thousand  marks,  because  they 
had  received  Lewis  of  France,     Jn  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  parliamendt 
at  Oxford,  he  revoked  ihe  great  charter,  being  granted  when  he  was 
under  age,  and  governed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.     In  his  doventh  year,  the  Earls  of  Cornwall  and  Chester, 
Marshal,  Edward  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Gilbert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Warren, 
Hereford^  Ferrars,  and  Warwick,  and  others  rebelled  against  the  king, 
and  constrained  him  to  yield  unto  them  in  what  they  demanded  for 
their  particular  interest ;  which  rebellion  being  appeased,  he  sailed  into 
France ;  and,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  had  a  fifteenth  of  the  temporality . 
^d  a  dism  and  a  half  of  the  spirituality,  and  withal,  escuage  of  every 
knight's  ftts.     . 

Couns.  But  what  say  you  to  the  parliamenjt  of  Westminster,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  king  :  where,  notwithstanding  the  wars  of  France, 
and  his  g^eat  charge  in  repulsing  the  Welch  rebels,  he  was  flatly  denied 
^e  subsidy  demanded  ? 

Just.  I  /confess,  my  lord,  that. the  bouse  exciised  themselves,  by 
teasoQ  of  their  poverty,  and  the  lords  taking  o/arms ;  in  the  next  year, 
it  was  manifest  that  ^e  house  was  pra^tia^  against  jthe  king :  And  was 
It  not  so,  ray  good  lord,  think  you,  in  our  two  last-  parliaments  i  for,  io 
the  fiiBt,  even  those,  whom  bis  Majesty  trusted  most,  betrayed  him  in 
^e  union ;  and  in  the  second,  there  were  other  of  the  great  ones  ran 
counter.  B.u^  your  lordship  spoke  of  dangers  of  parliaments  ;  in  this, 
'^y  lord,  there  was  a  denial,  but  there  was  no  danger  at  all :  But  to  rc- 
turQ  where  I  left,  what  got  the  lords,  by  practising  the  bouse  at  that 
time  ?  I  say,  tha.t  those,  that  broke  this  staff  upon  Uie  king,  were  over* 
turned  with  the  counterbuff,  for  he  refused  all  those  lands  which  he  had 
given  in  his  minority  -,  he  called  all  his  exacting  officers  to  account;  he 
found  them  all  faulty;  he  examined  the  corruption  of  other  magis« 
^tes ;  and,  from  all  these,  he  drew  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  his  pr^r 
VOL,  ly.  y 
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sent  necessity  ;  whereby  he  not  only  spared  his  people,  but  highly  con* 
tented  them  with  an  act  of  so  great  justice  :  Yea,  Hubert,  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  chief  justice,  whom  he  had  most  trusted,  and  most  advanced,  was 
found  as  false  to  the  king,  as  any  one  of  the  rest ;  and,  for  conclusion, 
in  the  end  of  that  year,  at  the.assembly  of  the  states  at  Lambeth,  the  king 
had  the  fortieth  part  of  every  man's  goods  given  him  freely  towards  hb 
debts :  for  the  people,  who,  the  same  year,  had  refused  to  give  the  king 
any  thing,  when  they  saw  he  had  squeesed  those  sponges  of  the  com- 
mon-wealth, they  willingly  yielded  to  give  him  satisfaction. 

Coutu,  But,  1  pray  you,  what  became  of  this  Hubert,  whom  the  king 
had  favoured  above  all  men,  betraying  his  Majesty,  as  he  did  ? 

Just.  There  were  many  that  persuaded  the  king  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  he  could  not  be  drawn  to  consent ;  but  the  king  seiged  upon  his 
estate,  which  was  great ;  yet,  in  the  end,  he  left  him  a  sufficient  portion, 
and  gave  him  his  life,  because  he  had  done  great  service  in  f<Ainer 
times  :  For  his  Majesty,  though  he  took  advantage  of  his  vice,  yet  he 
forgot  not  to  have  consideration  of  his  virtue.  And  upon  this  occasion 
it  was,  that  ^he  king,  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  enter- 
tained strangers,  and  gave  them  their  offices,  and  the  chaiige  of  his 
castles  and  strong  places  in  England. 

Cotttu.  But  the  drawing  in  of  those  strangers  was  the  cause,  that  the 
M^rahal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  moved  war  against  the  king. 

Just^  It  is  true,  my  good  lord,  but  he  was  soon  after  slain  in  Ireland, 
and  his  whole  masculine  race,  ten  years  extinguished,  though  there 
were  five  sons  of  them  ;  and,  the  marshal  being  dead,  who  was  the 
mover  and  ringleader  of  that  war,  the  king  pardoned  the  rest  of  the 
lords  that  had  assisted  the  marshal. 

Ccuns,  Whst  reason  had  the  king  so  to  do  ? 

Just.  Because  he  was  so  persuaded,  that  they  loved  his  person,  and 
only  hated  those  corrupt  counsellors,  that  then  bore  the  greatest  sway 
under  him,  as  also,  because  they  were  the  best  men  of  war  he  had, 
whom,  if  he  destroyed,  having  war  with  the  French,  he  had  wanted 
commanders  to  have  served  him. 

Couns^   But  what  reason  had  the  lords  to  take  arms  ? 

Just.  Because  the  king  entertained  the  Poictovins:  Were  not  they 
the  king's  vassals  also  ?  Should  the  Spaniards  rebel,  because  the  Spanish 
king  trusts^to  the  Neapolitans,  Portuguese,  Milanese,  and  other  nations, 
his  vassals  ?  seeing  those,  that  are  governed  by  the  ticeroys  and  depu* 
ties,  are,  in  policy,  to  be  well  entertained,  and  to  be  employed,  who 
would  otherwise  devise  how  to  free  themselves  ;  whereas,  being  trusted 
and  employed  by  their  prince,  they  entertained  themselves  ^th  the 
liopes,  that  others  the  king^s  vassals  do.  If  the  king  bad  called  in  the 
Spaniards,  or  other  nations,  not  his  subjects,  the  nobility  of  England  had 
reason  of  grief. 

Couns,  But  vvhat  people  did  ever  serve  the  King  of  England  mote 
faithfully  than  the  Qascoignes  did,  even  to  the  last  of  the  conquest  of 
thatduphy?    • 

Just,  Your  lordship  says  well,  and  I  am  of  that  opinion,  that,  if  it 
had  pleased  the  Queen  of  England,  to  h^ve  drawn  some  of  the  chief 
ef  the  Irish  nobility  into  England^  and^  by  exchan^  to  )iave  inade 
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llieiii  good  freebolders  in  England,  she  had  saved  above  Iwo  millions  of 
pounds,  which  were  consumed  in  times  of  those  rebellions.  For  what 
held  the  drascoignes  firm  to  the  crown  of  England,  of  whom  the  Duke 
of  Espernon  married  the  inheritrix,  but  his  earldom  of  Kendal  in 
England,  whereof  the  Duke  of  Espernon,  in  right  of  his  wife,  bears  the 
title  to  this  day  ?  And^  to  the  same  end  I  take  it,  bath  James,  our 
sovereign  Lord,  given  lands  to  divers  of  the  nobiiity  of  Scotland ;  and» 
if  I  were  worthy  to  advise  your  lordship,  I  should  think  that  your  lord* 
ship  should  do  the  King  great  service,  to  put  him  in  mind  to  prohibit 
mil  the  Scotish  nation  to  alienate  and  sell  away  their  inheritance  here; 
for,  by  the  selling,  they  not  only  give  cause  to  the  English  to  complain, 
that  the  treasure  of  England  is  transported  into  Scotland,  but  bis 
Majesty  is,  thereby,  also  frustrated  of  making  both  nations  one,  and  uf 
assuring  the  service  and  obedience  of  the  Scots  in  the  future. 

Cawis.  You  say  well*;  for  though  those  of  Scotland,  that  are 
advanced  and  inriched  by  the  Kin|^s  Majesty,  will,  no  doubt,  serve  him 
faithfully ;  yet,  how  their  heirs  and  successors,  having  no  inheritance 
to  lose  in  England,  may  be  seduced,  is  uncertain.  But  let  us  go  on 
with  our  parliament  And  what  say  you  to  the  denial  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  even  when  the  King  was  invited  to  come  into 
France  by  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  married  his  mother,  and  who 
promised  to  assist  the  King  in  the  conquest  of  many  places  lost  ? 

Juti.  It  is  true,  my  good* lord,  that  a  subsidy  was  then  denied,  and 
the  reasons  are  delivered  in  English  histories;  and  indeed,  the  King, 
not  long  before,  had  spent  much  treasure  in  aiding  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  to  no  purpose,  for  he  drew  over  the  King,  but  to  draw  on  good 
conditions  for  himself,  as  the  Earl  of  March,  his  father-in-law,  now 
did;  as  the  English  barons  did  invite  Lewis  of  France,  not  long  before, 
as,  in  elder  times,  all  the  kings  and  states  had  done,  and,  in  iate  yean, 
the  leagudis  of  France  entertained  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French 
Protestants  and  Netherlands,  Queen  Elisabeth;  not  with  any  purpose 
to  greateo  those  that  aid  them,  but  to  purchase  to  themselves  an  ad«- 
vantageous  peace.  But  what  say  the  histories  to  this  denial?  Thqr 
Bay,  with  a  world  of  payments  there  mentioned,  that  the  King  had 
drawn  the  nobility  dry ;  and,  besides  that,  whereas,  not  long  ^fore« 
great  sums  of  money  were  given,  and  the  same  appointed  to  be  kept  ia 
four  castles,  and  not  to  be  expended,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  peen; 
It  was  believed  that  the  same  treasure  was  yet  unspent. 

CotaiM^  Good  Sir,  you  have  said  enough  ?  Judge  you,  wheAer  lit 
were  not  a  dishonour  to  the  King,  to  be  so  tiedt  as  not  to  expead  his 
treasure,  but  by  other  men's  advice,  as  it  were,  by  their  licence. 

Ju9t»  Surely,  my  lord,  the  King  was  well  advised^  io  take  ^e 
iDoney  upon  any  condition,  and  they  were  fools  that  prr^ounded  the 
restraint;  for  it  doth  not  appear,  that  the  King  took  any  great  heed  to 
those  overseers ;  kings  aie  bound  by  their  piety,  and  by  no  other  oblioar 
tion.  la  Queen  Mary's  time,.when  it  was  thought  she  was  with  child, 
it  was  propounded  in  parliament,  that  the  rule  of  the  realm  should  be 
giv^t  to  King  Philip,  during  the  minority  of  the  hoped  prince  or 
princess ;  and  the  King  ofiered  his  assurance,  in  great  sums  of  money,  to 
rebnquisb  Ihe  gofe^iuoent,  a^  such  lime  as  the  prince  or  princess  should 

V  i 
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be  of  age.  At  which  motion,  when  all  else  were  silent  in  the  house 
Lord  Dacres,  who  was  none  of  the  wisest,  asked  who  shall  sue  the  King's 
bond,  which  ended  the  dispute :  For  what  bond  is  between  a  king  and 
his  vassals,  but  the  bond  of  the  King's  faith  ?  But,  my  good  lord,  the 
King,  notwithstanding  the  denial  at  that  time,  was,  wiib  gifts  from  par- 
ticular persons,  and  otherwise,  supplied  for  proceeding  on  his  journey, 
for  that  time,  into  France;  he  took  with  him  thirty  casks,  filled  with 
silver  and  coin,  which  was  a  great  treasure  in  those  days.  And,  Lastly, 
notwithstanding  the  first  denial,  in  the  King's  absence,  he  had  escuage 
granted  him,  to  wit,  twenty  shillings  of  every  knight*s  fee. 

CouM,  What  say  you  then  to  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  that  King, 
in  which,  when  the  King  demanded  relief,  the  states  would  not  consent, 
except  the  same  order  had  been  taken  for  the  appointing  of  four  over- 
seers for  the  treasure?  As  also  that  the  lord  chief  justice  and  the  lord 
chancellor  should  be  chosen  by  the  states,  with  some  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  other  officers. 

Just.  My  good  lord,  admit  the  Kitig  had  yielded  their  demands^ 
then  whatsoever  had  been  ordained  by  those  magistrates  to  the  dislike 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  people  had  been  without  remedy;  whereas, 
while  the  King  made  them,  they  had  their  appeal,  and  other  remedies. 
But  those  demands  vanished,  and,  in  the  end,  the  King  had  escuage 
given  him,  without  any  of  their  conditions.  It  is  an  excellent  virtue  in 
a  king  to  have  patience,  and  to  give  way  to  the  fury  of  men's  passions. 
The  wbalo,  when  he  is  struck  by  the  fisherman,  grows  in  that  fury  that 
he  cannot  be  resisted,  but  will  overthrow  all  the  ships  and  barques  that 
come  in  his  way ;  but,  when  he  hath  tumbled  a  while,  ^  he  is  drawn  to 
the  shore  with  a  twine-thread. 

Conns,  What  say  you  then  to  the  parliament  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  that  king } 

Just,  I  say,  that,  the  commons  being  unable  to  pay,  the  King 
relieves  himself  upon  the  richer  sort;  and  so  it  likewise  happened  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  the  King,  in  which  he  was  relieved  chiefly  by 
the  city  of  London.  But,  my  good  lord,  in  the  parliament  in  London, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year,  he  had  given  him  the  tenth  of  all  the  revenues 
of  the  church  for  three  years,  and  three  marks  of  every  knight's  fee 
throughout  the  kingdom,  upon  his  promise  and  oath  for  the  observing 
of  Magna  Charta;  but,  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  King  being 
then  in  France,  he  was  denied  the  aids  which  he  required.  What  is 
this  to  the  danger  of  a  parliament }  Especially  at  tliis  time  they  had 
reason  to  refuse,  they  had  given  so  great  a  sum  in  the  beginning  of  the 
same  year;  and  again,  because  it  was  known  that  the  King  had  but 
pretended  war  wiUi  the  King  of  Castile,  with  whom  he  had  secretly 
contracted  an  alliance,  and  concluded  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Edward  and  the  lady  Eleanor.  These  false  fires  do  but  fright  children; 
and  it  commonly  falls  out,  tliat,  when  the  cause  given  is  known  to  be 
false,  the  necessity  pretended  is  thought  to  be  feigned.  Royal  dealing 
hath  evermore  royal  success;  and,  as  the  King  was  denied  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year,  so  was  he  denied  in  the  thirty-ninth  year,  because 
the  nobility  and  the  people  saw  it  plainly,  that  the  King  was  abused  by 
tba  Pope,  wl)0|  89  well  in  despite  to  Maafired,  bastsird  son  tp  the 
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Emperor  Frederick  the  Second^  as  to  cousen  the  King,  and  to  waste 
Lim,  would  needs  bestow  on  the  King  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  to  recover 
which,  the  King  sent  all  the  treasure  he  could  borrow  or  scrape  to  the 
Pope,  and  withal  gave  him  letters  of  credence,  for  to  take  up  what  he 
could  in  Italy,  the  King  binding  himself  for  the  payment.  Now,  my 
good  lord,  the  wisdom  of  princes  is  seen  in  nothing  more  than  in  their 
enterprises.  So  how  unplcasing  it  was  to  the  state  of  England  to  con- 
sume the  treasure  of  the  land,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  so  far  off, 
and  otherwise,  for  that  the  English  had  lost  Normandy  under  thefr  noses, 
and  so  many  goodly  parts  of  France  of  their  own  proper  inheritance : 
The  reason  of  the  denial  is  as  well  to  be  considered  as  the  denial. 

Gauns.  Was  not  the  King  also  denied  a  subsidy  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  bis  reign  ? 

Just,  No,  my  lord,  for,  although  the  King  required  money,  as  be- 
fore, for  the  impossible  conquest  of  Sicily,  yet  the  house  offered  to 
give  fifty-two  thousand  marl^s,  which,  whether  he  refused  or  accepted, 
is  uncertain;  and,  whilst  the  King  dreamed  of  Sicily,  the  Welch 
invaded  and  spoiled  the  borders  of  England;  for,  in  the  parliament  of 
London,  when  the  King  urged  the  house  for  prosecuting  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  the  lords,  utterly  disliking  the  attempt,  urged  the  prosecuting  of 
the  Welchmen ;  which  parliament,  being  prorogued,  did  assemble  at 
Oxford,  and  was  called  the  Mad  Parliament,  which  was  no  other  than 
an  assembly  of  rebels;  for  the  royal  assent  of  the  king,  which  gives  life 
to  all  laws,  formed  by  the  three  estates,  was  not  a  royal  assent,  when 
both  the  King  and  the  Prince  were  constrained  to  yield  to  the  lords. 
A  constrained  consent  is  the  consent  of  a  captive,  and  not  of  a  king;  and 
therefore  there  was  nothing  done  there  cither  legally  or  royally.  For, 
if  it  be  not  properly  a  parliament  where  the  subject  is  not  free,  certainly 
it  can  be  none  where  the  King  is  bound  ;  for  all  kingly  rule  was  taken 
from  the  King,  and  twelve  peerb  appointed,  and,  as  some  writers  have 
it,  twenty-four  peers  to  govern  the  realm;  and  therefore  the  assembly 
made  by  Jack  Straw,  and  other  rebels,  may  as  well  be  called  a  parlia- 
ment as  that  of  Oxford.  Principis  nomen  habere^  non  est  esse  princeps; 
for  thereby  was  the  King  driven  not  only  to  compound  all  quarrels  with 
the  French,  but  to  have  means  to  be  revenged  on  the  reb6l  lords;  but 
he  quitted  his  right  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Mayne. 

Couns.  But,  Sir,  what  needed  this  extremity,  seeing  the  lords  requite 
but  the  confirmation  of  the  former  charter,  which  was  not  prejudicial  to 
'the  King  to  grant? 

Just,  Yes,  my  good  lord,  but  they  insulted  upon  the  King,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  into  his  own  castles;  they  put  down  the 
purveyor  of  the  meat  for  the  maintenance  of  his  house,  as  if  the  King 
had  been  a  bankrupt,  and  gave  order,  that,  without  ready  money,  be 
should  not  take  up  a  chicken.  And,  although  there  is  nothing  against 
the  royalty  of  a  king  in  these  charters  (the  kings  of  England  being  king^ 
of  freemen  and  not  of  slaves,)  yet  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a 
king  to  be  forced  even  to  those  things  which  may  be  to  his  advantage, 
as  the  King  had  some  reason  to  seek  the  dispensation  of  his  oath  from 
the  Pope,  and  to  draw  in  strangers  for  his  own  defence ;  yea,  Jvre  salvo 
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Corona!  nostra  is  intended  inclusively  in  all  oaths  and  promites  exacted 
from  a  sovereign. 

Cotms,  But  you  cannot  be  ignorant  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to 
call  in  other  nations,  but  for  thcrspoil  they  make,  as  aho,  because  tfa^ 
have  often  held  the  possession  of  the  best  places  with  which  they  have 
been  trusted. 

Just.  It  fs  true,  my  good  lord,  that  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous 
for  a  king  as  Id  be  constrained  and  held  as  prisoner  to  his  vassals;  for 
by  that  Edward  the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second  lost  their  kingdoms 
and  their  lives.  And  for  calling  in  of  strangers.  Was  not  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  driven  to  call  in  strangers  against  the  rebels  in  Norfolk, 
Cornwall,  Oxfordshire,  and  elsewhere?  Have  not  the  kings  of  Scotland 
been  oftentimes  constrained  to  entertain  strangers  against  the  kings  of 
England  ?  And  the  King  of  England  at  this  time,  had  he  not  been  diven 
times  assisted  by  the  king»  of  Scotland,  had  been  endangered  to  havo 
been  expelled  for  ever. 

Couns.    But  yet  you  know  those  kings  were  deposed  by  parliament. 

Just,  Yea,  my  good  lord,  being  prisoners,  being  ont  of  possesfion, 
and  being  in  their  hands  that  were  princes  of  the  blood,  and  pretenders. 
It  is  an  old  country  proverb,  That  *  might  overcomes  right:'  A  weak 
title,  that  wears  a  strong  sword,  commonly  prevails  against  a  strong 
title  that  wears  but  a  weak  one ;  otherwise  Philip  the  Second  had  never 
been  Duke  of  Portugal,  nor  Duke  of  Milan,  nor  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  But,  good  lord,  Errores  non  sunt  trakendi  in  exemphtm : 
I  speak  of  regal,  peaceable,  and  lawful  parliaments.  The  King,  at  this 
time,  was  but  a  king  in  name;  for  Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Chichester 
made  choice  of  other  nine,  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  realm  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  prince  was  forced  to  purchase  his  liberty  from  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  by  giving  for  his  ransom  the  county  palatine  of  Chester. 
But,  my  lord,  let  us  judge  of  those  occasions  by  their  events:  What 
became  of  this  proud  earl  ?  Was  he  not  soon  after  slain  in  Evesham  f 
Was  he  not  left  naked  in  the  field,  and  left  a  shameful  spectacle,  his 
head  being  cut  off  from  his  shoulders,  his  privy-parts  from  his  body, 
and  laid  on  each  side  of  his  nose  ?  And  did  not  God  extinguish  .his 
race  ?  After  which,  in  a  lawful  parliament  at  Westminster,  confirmed 
in  a  following  parliament  of  Westminster,  were  not  all  the  lords  that 
followed  Leicester  disinherited  ?  And  when  that  fool  Gloucester,  after 
the  death  of  Leicester,  whom  he  had  formerly  forsaken,  made  himselC 
the  head  of  a  second  rebellion,  and  diUed  in  strangeti,  for  which,  not 
long  before,  he  had  cried  out  against  the  King,  was  not  he  in  the  end^ 
after  that  he  had  seen  the  slaughter  of  so  many  of  the  barons,  the  spoil 
of  their  castles  and  lordships;  constrained  to  submit  himself,  as  all  the 
survivors  did,  of  which  they,  that  sped  best,  paid  their  fines  and 
ransoms,  the  King  reserving  to  his  younger  son  the  earldoms  of  Leicester 
and  Darby. 

Couns.  Well,  Sir,  we  have  disputed  this  king  to  his  grave;  though 
it  be  true,  that  he  outlived  all  his  enemies,  and  brought  them  to  confu« 
sion ;  yet  those  examples  did  not  terrify  their  successors,  but  the  Earl 
Marshal,  and  Hereford^  threatened  King  Edward  the  First  with  a  new 
^'ar. 
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/nif.  They  did  so;  but,  after  the  deaA  of  Hereford^  the  earl  mar* 
ihal  repented  himself,  and,  to  gain  the  King's  favour,  he  made  him  hctr 
of  all  his  lands.  But  what  is  this  to  tiie  parliament?  For  these  was 
never  a  king  of  this  land  had  more  given  him  for  the  time  of  his  reign^ 
than  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  tbe  Third,  had. 

C(MM#.    How  doth  it  appear  ? 

JmH.  In  this  sort,  my  good  lord ;  in  this  king's  third  year,  he  had 
given  him  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  goods.  In  his  sixth  year,  a 
twentieth ;  in  his  twelfth  year^  a  twentieth ;  in  his  fourteenth  year  he 
had  escuage,  to  wit,  forty  sbilliags  of  eveiy  knight's  fee;  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  had  the  eleventh  part  of  all  moveable  goods  within 
the  kingdom ;  in  his  nineteenth  year,  the  tenth  part  of  all  church  livingii 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  six  years,  l>y  agreement  from  the 
Pope;  in  hb  three  and  twentieth  year,  he  raised  a  tax  upon  wool  and 
fells,  and,  on  a  day,  caused  all  tbe  religious  houses  to  be  searched,  and 
all  the  treasure  in  them  to  be  seised  and  brought  to  his  coffers,  excusing 
himself,  by  laying  the  fi&alt  upon  his  treasurer;  he  had  also  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  of  all  goods,  of  all  burgesaes,  and  of  the  commons, 
the  tenth  pait;  in  the  twenty  •fifth  year  of  the  parliameat  of  St. 
Edmundsbury,  he  had  an  eighteenth  part  of  the  goods  of  the  burgesses, 
and  of  the  people  in  general,  the  tenth  parL  He  had  also  the  same 
year,  by  putting  the  clergy  out  of  his  protection,  a  fifth  part  of  their 
goods;  aud^  in  the  same  year,  he  set  a  great  tax  upon  wools,  to  witj 
from  half  a  mark  to  forty  shillings  upon  every  sack ;  whereupon  the 
Earl  Marshal  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  refusing  to  attend  the  King 
into  Flanders,  pretended  the  grievances  of  the  people.  But,  in  the  end, 
the  King  having  pardoned  them,  and  confirmed  the  great  charter,  he  had 
the  ninth  penny  of  aJl  goods,  from  the  lords  and  comtncns ;  of  the 
clei^,  in  the  south  he  had  the  tenth  penny,  and  in  the  north  the  fifth 
penny.  In  the  two  and  thirtieth  year,  he  had  a  subsidy  freely  granted : 
In  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  he  confirmed  the  great  charter  of  his 
own  royal  disposition,  and  the  states,  to  shew  their  thankfulness,  gave 
tbe  King,  for  one  year,  the  sixth  part  of  their  goods.  And  tbe  same 
year  the  King  used  tbe  inquisition,  called  Traile  Baston :  By  which 
all  justices  and  other  magistrates  were  grievously  fined,  that  had  used 
extortioo,  or  biibery,  or  had  otherwise  misdemeaned  themselves,  to  the 
ffoU  cootentation  of  the  people.  This  commission  likewise  did  enquire 
of  intruders,  barrators,  and  all  other  the  like  vermin,  whereby  the  King 
gathered  a  great  mass^  of  treasure,  with  a  great  deal  of  love.  Now,  for 
the  whole  reign  of  this  king,  who  governed  England  thirty-five  years, 
there  was  not  any  parliament  to  prejudice. 

C(mH$.  But  there  was  taking  of  arms  by  the  Earl  Marshal  and 
Hesefofd. 

Jwat.  That  is  true,  but  why  was  that  f  Because  the  King,  notwith* 
Itanding  all  that  was  given  him  by  parliament,  did  lay  the  greatest  taxes 
diat  ever  king  did  without  their  consent.  But  what  lost  the  King  by 
those  lords  ?  One  of  them  gave  the  King  all  his  lands,  the  other  died  in 

But  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  in  Edward  the  Second^ 
»  4 
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time,  his  successor :   Did  not  the  house  of  paiiiament  hanish  Pierce 
Gavcston,  whom  the  King  favoured  ? 

Just.  But  what  was  this  Gaveston,  but  an  esquire  of  Gascoigne, 
formerly  banished  the  realm  by  King  Eidward  the  First,  for  corrupting 
the  Prince  Edward,  now  reigping  ?  And,  the  whole  kingdom  fearing  and 
detesting  his  venomous  disposition,  they  besought  his  Majesty  to  cast  him 
off;  which  the  King  performed  by  an  act  of  his  own,  and  not  by  act  of 
parliament;  yea,  Gaveston  "is  own  lather-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
wa»  one  of  the  chiefcst  lords  that  procured  it.  And  yet,  finding  die 
King*s  afiection  to  folliow  him  so  strongly,  they  all  consented  to  have  hint 
recalled.  After  which,  when  his  credit  so  increased,  that  he  despised 
and  set  at  nought  all  the  antient  nobility,  and  not  only  persuaded  the 
King  to  all  manner  of  outrages  and  riots,  but  withal  transported  what 
be  listed  of  the  King's  treasure,  and  jewels,  the  lords  urged  his  banish- 
ment the  second  time ;  but  neidier  was  the  first,  nor  the  second  banbh- 
mcnt  forced  by  act-  of  parliament,  but  by  the  forceable  lords  his  ene« 
mies.  Lastly,  He  being  recalled  by  the  King,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  when  those  of  his  party  had  taken 
him  prisoner.  By  which  presumptuous  act,  the  earl  and  tberpst  of  hts 
company  committed  treason  and  murder;  treason,  by  raising  an  anny 
witliout  warrant ;  murder,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  the  King's  sub- 
jcct«  After  which,  -  Gaveston  being  dead,  the  Spencers  got  poeseasion 
of  the  King's  fiivour,  though  the  younger  of  them  was  placed  about 
the  K>ing  by  the  lords  themselves. 

Cwns.  What  say  you,  then,  to  the  parliament,  held  at  London  about 
the  sixth  year  of  that  king? 

Just,  I  say,  that  king  was  not  bound  to  perform  the  acts  of  this 
parliament,  because  the  lords,  being  too  strong  for  the  King,  forced  bis 
consent ;  for  these  be  the  words  of  our  own  history :  *  They  wrested 
too  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.' 

Couns,  What  say  you  to  the  parliaments  of  the  White  Wands,  in  the 
threc-and->thirtieth  year  of  the  King  ? 

Just.  I  say,  the  lords,  that  were  so  moved,  came  with  an  army, 
and,  by  strong  hand,  surprised  the  King.  *  They  constrained  (saith  the 
story)  the  rest  of  the  lords,  and  compelled  many  of  the  bishops  to  con- 
sent unto  them.'  Yea,  it  saith  further.  That  the  King  durst  not  but 
grant  all  that  they  required,  to  wit,  for  the  banishment  of  the  Spen^ 
cers.  Yea,  they  were  so  insolent,  that  they  refused  to  lodge  the  Queen, 
coming  through  Kent,  in  the  castle  of  Leeds,  and  sent  her  to  provide 
her  lodging  where  ^he  could  get  it,  late  in  the  night?  for  which,  not- 
withstanding, some,  that  kept  her  out,  were  soon  after  taken  and 
hanged,  and  therefore  your  lordship  cannot  call  this  a  parliament,  for 
the  reasons  before  allc^dgcd.  But,  my  lord,  what  became  of  these 
lawgivei-s  to  the  King  ?  Even  when  they  were  greatest,  a  knight  oi  the 
north,  called  Andrew  Hcrkeley,  assembled  the  forces  of  the  country; 
overthrew  them  and  their  army  ;  slew  the  Eari  of  Hopeford,  and  other 
barons ;  took  their  general,  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  King  s  cou- 
sln-german,  at  that  time  possessed  of  five  earldoms ;  the  Lords  GliffiM-d, 
Talbot,  Mowbray,  Maudint»  Willington,  Warren;  Lords Darcy,  Wi- 
thers, Kncvil,  Leybourne,  Bekes,  LowsU,  fitxwiUiams,  Watervild,  and 
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divers  other  barons,  knights,  and  esquires ;  and,  soon  after,  the  Lord 
Percy  and  the  Lord  Warren  took  the  Lord  Badlesmere  and  the  Lord 
Audley,  the  Lords  Teis,  Gifford,  Tutchet,  and  many  others,  that  Qed 
from  the  battle;  the  most  of  which  passed  under  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  for  constraining  the  King  under  the  colour  and  name  of  a 
parliament.  By  this  your  good  lordship  may  iudge,  to  whom  those 
tumultuous  assemblies,  which  our  histories  falsely  call  parliaments, 
have  been  dangerous;  the  kings  in  the  end  ever  prevailed,  and  the  lords 
lost  their  lives  and  estates ;  after  which,  the  Spencers,  in  their  banish- 
ment at  York,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  King,  were  restored  to  their 
honours  and  estates  ?  and  therein  the  King  had  a  subsidy  given  him,  the 
sixth  penny  of  goods  throug}iout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Comu,    Yet,  you  see,  the  Spencers  weie  soon  after  dissolved. 

Just.  It  is  true,  my  lord,  but  that  is  nothing  to  our  subject  oT  Par- 
liament ;  they  may  thank  their  own  insolency,  for  they  branded  and 
despised  the  Queen,  whom  they  ought  to  have  honoured  as  tlia  King's 
wife ;  they  were  also  exceeding  greedy,  and  built  themselves  upon 
other  men's  ruins;  they  were  ambitious,  and  exceeding  malicious; 
whereupon  that  came,  that,  when  Chamberlain  Spencer  was  hanged  in 
Hereford,  a  part  of  the  four  and-twentieth  Psalm  was  written  over  his 
head:  qtM^oriaru  m  fMlitia^  poieruf 

Conns,  Well,  Sir  ;  you  have  all  this  while  excused  yourself  upon 
the  strength  and  rebellions  of  the  lords;  but  what  say  you  now  to  King 
Edward  the  Third  ?  In  whose  time  (and  during  the  time  of  this  victo- 
rious King,  no  man  durst  take  arms,  or  rebel)  the  three  estates  did  him 
the  greatest  affront,  that  ever  king  received  or  endured;  therefore  I 
conclude  where  I  began,  that  these  parliaments  are  dangerous  for  a 
king. 

Just.  To  answer  your  lordship  in  order :  may  it  please  you,  first, 
to  call  to  mind  what  was  given  this  great  King,  by  his  subjects,  before 
the  dispute  betwixt  him  and  the  house  happeneid,  which  was  in  his 
latter  days.  From  his  first  year  to  his  fifth  year,  there  was  nothing 
given  the  King  by  his  subjects ;  in  the  eighth  year,  at  the  parliament 
at  London,  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  was  granted.  In  bis  tenth  year,  he 
seised  upon  the  Italians  goods  here  in  England  to  his  own  use,  with  all 
the  goods  of  the  monks  Ciuniacks,  and  others  of  the  order  of  the  Cis- 
tertians/  In  the  eleventh  year,  he  had  given  him  by  parliament  a  no- 
table relief,  the  one-half  of  the  wools  throughout  England,  and,  of  the 
^^f^^gff  <>ll  their  wools;  after  which,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had 
granted,  in  his  parliament  at  Westminster,  forty  shillings  upon  every 
sack  of  wool,  and,  for  every  thirty  wool-fells,  forty  shillings;  for  every 
last  of  leather  as  much,  and  for  all  other  merchandises  after  the  same 
nte.  The  King  promising,  that,  this  year* s  gathering  ended,  he  would 
thenceforth  content  himself  with  the  old  custom,  he  had,  over  and 
above  this  great  aid,  the  eighth  part  of  all  goods  of  all  citizens  and 
burgesses,  and  others,  as  of  foreign  merchants ;  and,  of  such  as  lived 
not  of  the  gain  of  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  fifteenth  of  their 
goods.  Nay,  my  lord,  this  was  not  all,  though  more  than  ever  was 
granted  to  any  king ;  for  the  same  parliament  bestowed  on  the  King  the 
Aioth  sheaf  of  all  the  corn  within  the  land,  the  niiUh  fleece,  and.  tb« 
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ninth  lamb,    for  two  years  next  following;  now,  what  thinks  youf 
lordship  of  this  parliament? 
Conns,    I  say,  they  were  honest  men. 

Jusi.  And  I  say,  the  people  are  as  loving  to  their  King  now,  ms  ever 
they  were,  if  they  be  honestly  and  wisely  dealt  withal ;  SAd  so  his  Ada^ 
jesty  had  found  them  in  his  last  two  parliaments,  if  his  Majesty  had  not 
been  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted. 

Cams,  But,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  whom  shall  a  King  trust,  if  he  nwy 
not  trust  those  whom  he  hath  so  greatly  advanced? 

Jusi.    I  will  tell  your  lordship  whom  the  King  may  trust. 
Cauns.    Who  are  they  ? 

Just,  His  own  reason,  and  his  own  excellent  judgment,  which 
have  not  deceived  him  in  any  thing,  wherein  his  Majesty  hath  been 
pleased  to  exercise  them.  '  Take  counsel  of  thine  heart,  saith  tbo  book 
of  Wisdom,  for  there  is  none  more  faithful  unto  thee  than  it.' 

Coum,  It  is  true;  but  his  Majesty  found,  that  those  wanted  no 
judgment,  whom  he  trusted  ;  and  how  could  his  Majesty  divine  of  their 
honesties? 

Just^  Will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  speak  freely?  For  I  speak  out  of 
love,  which,  as  Solomon  saith,  *  covereth  all  trespasses/  The  truth 
is,  that  his  Majesty  would  never  believe  any  man  that  ^oke  against 
them,  and  they  knew  it  well  enough ;  which  gave  them  boldness  to 
do  what  they  did. 

Cans,    What  was  that  ? 

Just.  Even,  my  good  lord,  to  ruin  the  King's  estate,  so  ^  as  the 
estate  <^  so  great  a  king  may  be  ruined  by  men  ambitious  and  greedy 
without  proportion.  It  had  been  a  brave,  increase  of  revenue,  my  lord, 
to  have  raised  hve  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  land  of  the  King^  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  revenue,  and  to  raise  the  revenue  of  wards  to 
twenty  tiiousand  pounds  more:  forty  thousand  pounds,  added  to  the 
rest  of  his  Majesty's  otate,  had  so  enabled  his  Majesty,  that  he  could 
never  have  wanted';  and,  my  good  lord,  it  had  been  an  honest  service  to 
the  King,  to  have  added  seven  thousand  pounds  in  lands  of  the  Lord 
Cobham's  ^oods  and  goods,  being  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds 
more. 

Conns,    I  know  not  the  reason  why  it  was  not  done. 

Just,  Neither  doth  your  lordship,  perchance,  know  the  reason  why 
the  ten  thousand  pounds,  oflfcred  by  Swinnerton,  for  a  fine  of  the 
French  wines,  was,  by  the  then  lord  treasurer,  conferred  on  Devonshire 
and  his  mistress. 

Cauns,  What  moved  the  treasurer  to  reject  and  cross  that  raising  of 
the  King's  lands  ? 

Just,  The  reason,  my  good  lord,  is  manifest ;  for,  had  the  land 
been  raised,  then  had  the  King  known,  when  he  had  given  or  exchanged 
land,  what  he  had  given  or  exchanged. 

CouHs,  What  hurt  hath  that  been  to  the  treasurer  ?  Whose  oflioe  is 
truly  to  inform  the  King  of  the  value  t>f  all  that  he  giveth. 

Just*  So  he  did,  when  it  did  not  concern  himself^  nor  his  partiau- 
lar ;  for  he  could  never  admit  any  one  piece  of  a  good  manor  to  pass 
in  my  Lord  Aubigne's  book  vi  a  thousund  pounds  tand,  till  ho  him- 
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idf  had  boughty  and  then  all  the  remaining  flowen  of  the  crown  were 
culled  out.  Now,  had  the  treasurer  suflered  the  King's  lands  to  have 
been  raised,  how  could  his  lordship  have  made  choice  of  the  old  rents^ 
as  well  in  that  book  of  my  Lord  Aubigne,  as  in  exchange  of  Theobalds; 
for  which  he  took  Hatfield  in  it,  which  the  greatest  subject,  or  fKvovt^ 
rite.  Queen  Elisabeth  had,  never  durst  have  named  unto  her,  by  way  of 
gift  or  exchange?  Nay,  my  lord,  so  many  other  goodly  manors  have 
fiassed  from  his  Majes^,  that  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  mourneth 
to  rennember  it,  and  the  eyes  of  the  kingdom  shed  tears  continually 
at  the  beholding  it;  yea,  the  soul  of  the  kingdom  is  heavy  unto  death 
with  the  consideration  thenx>f,  that  so  magnanimous  a  prince  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  so  abused. 

Qmns.  But,  Sir,  you  know,  that  Cobham's  lands  were  intailed  upon 
his  cousins. 

Jilt/.  Yea,  my  lord;  but,  during  the  lives  and  races  of  Georga 
Brooke's  children,  it  had  been  the  King's,  that  is  to  say,  for  ever  in 
efiect ;  but,  to  wrest  the  King,  and  to  draw  the  inheritance  upon  him* 
self,  he  persuaded  his  majesty  to  relinquish  his  interest  for  a  petty  sum 
of  money ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  counterworking,  he  sent  Brooke 
six  thousand  pounds  to  make  friends ;  whereof  himself  had  two  thou* 
sand  pounds  back  again,  Buckhurst  and  Berwick  had  the  other  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  treasurer  and  his  heirs  the  mass  of  land 
for  ever. 

Coi0u.  What  then,  I  pray  you,  came  to  the  King,  by  thb  great 
confiscation  ? 

Just,  My  lord,  the  King's  Majesty,  by  all  those  goodly  possessions^ 
woods,  and  goods,  loseth  five  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  which  he 
giveth  in  pension  to  Cobham,  to  maintain  him  in  prison. 

Couns,  Certainly,  even  in  conscience,  they  should  have  reserved 
so  much  of  the  land  in  the  crown,  as  to  have  given  Cobham  meat  and 
apparel,  and  not  made  themselves  so  great  gainers,  and  the  King  five 
hundred  pounds  per  aimum  loser  by  the  bargain :  but  it  is  past ;  *  C<nui' 
hum  non  est  eorum^  qua  fieri  nequeunt/ 

Just.  Take  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  my  lord  :  *■  SedeoHsihumversa^ 
tur  in  its,  qtut  sunt  in  nostra  potestate'  It  is  yet,  my  good  lord,  m  po- 
testate  Regis  to  right  himself.  But  this  is  not  all,  my  lord ;  and,  I  fear, 
knowing  your  lordship's  love  to  the  King,  it  would  put  you  into  a 
fever  to  hear  all :  I  will,  therefore,  go  on  with  my  parliaments. 

Conns.  I  pray  do  so ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  I  pray  you,  what 
think  you  of  the  parliament  holdcn  at  London  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
King  Edward  the  Thirds 

Jnst.  I  say,  there  was  nothing  concluded  therein  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  King:  It  is  true,  that,  a  little  before  the  sitting  of  the  house,  the 
King  displaced  his  chancellor,  and  his  treasurers,  and  most  of  all  his 
judges,  and  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  and  committed  many  of  them  to 
prison,  because  they  did  not  supply  him  with  money,  being  beyond  the 
se^s:  for  the  rest,  the  states  assembled  besought  the  King,  that  the 
la^  of  the  two  charters  might  be  observed,  and  that  the  great  officers 
•f  the  crown  might  be  choses  by  parliament. 
Conns.    But  what  success  had  these  petitions  ? 
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Just.  The  chartera  were  observed,  as  before^  and  so  they  will  be 
ever;  and  the  other  petition  was  rejected,  the  King  being  pleased,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  great  officers  should  take  an  oath  in  parliament 
to  do  justice.  Now  for  the  parliament  of  Westminster:  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  the  King,  the  King  had  three  marks  and  a  half  for  every 
sack  of  wool  transported ;  and,  in  his  eighteenth,  he  had  a  tenth  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  fifteenth  of  the  laity,  for  one  year.  His  Majesty  forbore, 
after  this,  to  charge  his  subjects  with  any  more  payments,  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  bis  reigii,  when  there  was  given  the  King,  by  parlia- 
ment, fifty  shillings  for  every  sack  of  wool  transported,  for  six  yeais ; 
by  which  grant,  the  King  received  a  thousstnd  marks  a  day,  a  greater 
matter  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  these  days,  and  a  thousand  pounds 
a  day  amounts  to  three  hundred  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  presents  that  ever  was  given  to  a  king  of 
this  land.  For,  besides  the  cheapness  of  all  things  in  that  age,  the 
Kinffs  soldiers  had  but  three-pence  a  day  wages,  a  man  at  arms  six- 
pence, and  a  knight  but  two  shillings.  In  the  parliament  at  Wesmin- 
Ster,  in  the  thirty-third  year,  he  had  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence 
for  every  sack  of  wool  transported;  and,  in  the  forty-second  year,  three 
disms  and  three  fifteenths.  In  his  forty-fifth  year,  he  had  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  the  laity ;  and,  because  the  spiritualty  disputed  it,  and  did 
not  pay  so  much,  the  King  changed  his  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  privy- 
seal,  being  bishops,  and  placed  laymen  in  their  room. 

Qmns.  It  seems,  that,  in  those  days,  the  Kings  were  no  longer  in 
love  with  their  great  chancellors,  than  when  they  deserved  well  of 
them. 

Jtut*  No,  my  lord;  they  were  not,  and  that  was  the  reason  they 
were  well  served  ;  and  it  was  tl^c  custom  then,  and  in  many  ages  after, 
to  chai^  the  treasurer  and  the  chancellor  every  three  years,  and  withal, 
to  hear  all  men*s  complaints  against  them. 

Couns.  But,  by  this  often  change,  the  saying  is  verified,  That  there 
js  no  inheritance  in  the  favour  of  kings.  '  He  that  keepeth  the  fig-tree/ 
saith  Solomon,  '  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof;'  for  reason  it  is,  that  the 
servant  live  by  the  master. 

Just.  My  lord,  you  say  well  in  both ;  but,  had  the  subject  an  inhe- 
ritance in  the  prince's  favour,  where  the  prince  had  no  inheritance  in 
the  subject's  fidelity,  then  were  kings  in  a  more  unhappy  state  than  com- 
mon persons.  For  the  rest,  Solomon  meaneth  not,  that  he  that  keepeth 
the  fig-tree,  should  surfeit ;  though  he  meaneth  he  should  eat,  he  mean- 
eth not  he  should  break  the  branches  in  gathering  the  figs,  or  eat  the 
ripe,  and  leave  the  rotten  for  the  owner  of  the  tree;  for  what  saith  he 
in  the  following  chapter,  he  saith, '  That  he,  that  maketh  haste  to  be 
rich,  cannot  be  innocent.'  And,  before  that,  he  saith, '  That  the  end 
of  an  inheritance,  hastily  gotten,  cannot  be  blessed/  Your  lordship 
hath  heard  of  few,  or  none,  great  with  king^,  that  have  not  used  their 
power  to  oppress,  that  have  nut  grown  insolent  and  hateful  to  the 
people ;  yea,  insolent  towards  those  princes  that  advanced  them.       ^ 

Couns,     Yet  you  see  that  princes  can  change  their  fancies. 

Just.  Yea,  my  lord,  when  favourites  change  their  faith,  when  they 
fbigct,  that,  how  familiar  soever  kings  make  themselves  with  their  vas* 
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salsy  yet  they  are  king? :  *  He  that  provoketh  a  king  to  anger/  saith 
Solomon,  ^  sinneth  against  his  own  soul.'  And  he  further  saith,  That 
'  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  high  mind  before  a  foil/  I  say, 
therefore,  that  in  discharging  those  LuciferSt  how  dear  soever  they  have 
been,  kings  make  the  world  know,  that  they  have  more  of  judgment 
than  of  passion ;  yea,  they  thereby  offer  a  satisfiiccory  sacrifice  to  all 
their  people;  too  great  benefits  of  subjects  to  their  king,  where  the 
mind  is  blown  up  with  their  own  deservings,  and  too  great  benefits  of 
kings  conferred  upon  their  subjects,  where  the  mind  is  not  qualified  with 
a  great  deal  of  modesty,  are  equally  dangerous.  Of  this  latter,  and 
insolenter,  had  King  Richard  the  Second  delivered  up  to  justice  but 
three  or  four,  he  had  still  held  the  love  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
his  life  and  estate. 

Cauns.    Well,  I  pray  you  go  on  with  your  parliaments. 
7iu/.    The  life  of  this  great  King  Edward  draws  to  an  end,  so   do 
the  parliaments  of  this  time,  where,  in  fifty  years  reign,  he  never  re- 
ceived any  affront ;  for,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  had  a  dism  and  a 
fifteen  granted  him  freely. 

Conns.  But,  Sir,  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  all  is  well  that  ends  well ; 
judge  you,  whether,  that,  in  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  parliament  at  West- 
minster, he  received  not  an  affront,  when  the  house  urged  the  King  to 
remove  -and  discharge  from  his  presence  the  Duke  of  Lfliicaster,  the 
Lord  Latimer,  his  chamberlain.  Sir  Richard  Sturry,  and  others,  whom 
the  King  favoured  and  trusted.  Nay,  they  pressed  the  King  to  thrust  a 
certain  lady  out  of  the  court,  which  at  that  time  bore  the  greatest  sway 
therein. 

Jv9i.  I  will,  with  patience,  answer  your  lordship  to  the  full ;  and, 
first,  your  lordship  may  remember  by  that  which  I  even  now  said, 
that  never  king  had  so  many  gifts,  as  this  King  had  from  his  subjects, 
and  it  hath  never  grieved  the  subjects  of  England  to  give  to  their  king  ; 
but  when  they  knew  there  was  a  devouring  lady,  that  had  her  share  in 
all  things  that  passed,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  as  scraping  as 
she ;  that  the  chancellor  did  eat  up  the  people  as  fast  as  either  of  them 
both :  it  grieved  the  subjects  to  feed  these  cormorants.  But,  my  lord, 
there  are  two  things  by  which  the  kings  of  England  have  be^  pressed, 
to  wit,  by  their  subjects,  and  by  their  own  necessities.  The  lords  in 
former  times  were  far  stronger,  more  warlike,  and  better  followed,  living 
in  their  countries^  than  now  they  are.  Your  lordship  may  remember 
in  your  reading,  that  there  were  many  earls  could  bring  into  the  field  a 
thousand  barbed  horses,  and  many  a  baron  five  or  six  hundred  barbed 
horses ;  whereas,  now,  very  few  of  them  can  furnish  twenty  fit  to  serve 
the  King.  But  to  say  the  truth,  my  lord,  the  justices  of  peace  in 
England  have  opposed  the  injusticers  of  war  in  England;  the  King's 
writ  runs  over  all,  and  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  that  of  the  next 
constables,  will  serve  the  turn  to  affront  the  greatest  lords  in  England, 
that  shall  move  against  the  King.  The  force,  therefore,  by  which 
our  kings  in  former  times  were  troubled,  is  vanished  away :  but  the 
necessities  remain.  The  people,  therefore,  in  these  latter  ages,  are  no 
less  to  be  pleased  than  the  peers  ;  for,  as  the  latter  are  become  less,  so, 
by  reason  of  the  training  through  England,  the  commons  have  all  the 
weapons  in  their  hands. 
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Counsm    A  nd  vras  it  not  so  ever  > 

Just  No,  my  goed  lord,  for  the  noblemen  had  in  their  anmyries  to 
famish  some  of  them  a  thousand,  some  two  thousand,  and  some  thfee 
thousand  men;  whereas,  now,  there  are  not  many  that  can  arm  fifty. 

Caum,  Can  you  blame  them  }  But  I  will  only  answer  for  myself^ 
between  you  and  mc  be  it  spoken,  I  hold^  it  not  safe  to  maintain  so 
great  an  armory,  or  stable ;  it  might  cause  me,  or  any  other  nobleinan, 
to  be  suspected,  as  to  the  preparing  of  some  innovation. 

Just,  Why  so,  my  lord  ?  Rather  to  be  commended,  as  preparing 
against  ail  danger  of  innovation. 

Coims,  It  should  be  so;  but  call  your  observation  to  account, and 
you  shall  £nd  it  as  I  say;  for,  indeed,  such  a  jealousy  hath  been  held, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  over  the  military  greatness  of  our 
nobles,  as  made  them  have  little  will  to  bend  their  studies  that  way ; 
wherefore,  let  every  man  provide  according  as  he  is  rated  in  the  mus- 
tei^book;  you  understand  me, 

Jttst.  Very  well,  my  lord,  as  what  might  be  replied  in  the 
perceiving  so  much ;  I  have  ever,  to  deal  plainly  and  freely  with  your 
lordship,  more  feared  at  home  popular  violence,  than  all  the  Ibrcign 
that  can  be  nsade,  for  it  can  never  be  in  the  power  of  any  foreign  pnnce, 
without  a  papistical  party,  either  to  disorder  or  endanger  his  Majesty's 
estate. 

CouM,  By  this  it  seems,  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to  leave  d»e  power 
in  the  people,  than  in  the  nobility. 

Jvsi.  My  good  lord,  the  wisdom  of  our  own  age  is  the  foolishness  ei 
another;  the  time  present  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  policy  that  was, 
butthe  policy  that  was  to  the  time  present.  So  that,  die  powerof  theno* 
bility  being  now  withered,  and  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  flower,  the 
care  to  content  them  should  not  be  neglected,  the  way  to  wis  them 
often  practised,  or,  at  least,  to  defend  them  from  oppression.  The 
motive  of  all  dangers,  that  ever  this  monarchy  ha^h  undergone,  should 
be  caiefully  heeded,  for  this  maxim  hath  no  postern,  Poie^ttu  hmana 
radkatur  in  vobmtatibus  hmmnum.  And  now,  my  lord,  for  King 
Edward;  it  is  true,  he  was  not  subject  to  force,  yet  he  was  subject  to 
necessity,  which,  because  it  was  violent,  he  gave  way  unto  it :  Paitdu^ 
iaith  Pythagoras^  juxta  neceuitaiem  kdntsi.  And  it  is  true,  that,  at 
the  request  of  the  house,  he  discharged  and  put  from  him  those 
beforenamed ;  which  done,  he  had  the  greatest  gift,  but  one,  that  ha 
received  in  all  his  days,  to  wit,  .from  every  person,  miui  and  woman, 
|sbove  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  four-pence  of  old  money,  which  made 
many  millions  of  groats,  worth  six-pence  of  our  mone^.  This  he 
bad  in  general ;  besides,  he  bad,  of  every  beneficed  pnest,  twelve- 
pence  :  And,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  I  know  not  how  much,  for 
It  is  not  set  down.  Now,  my  good  Icmi,  what  lost  the  King  by 
satisfying  the  desires  of  the  parliamentf  house?  For,  ^s  soon  as  he  bad 
the  money  in  purse,  he  recalled  the  lords,  and  restored  them,  and  who 
i^urst  call  the  King  to  account,  when  the  assembly  were  dissolved  ? 
Where  the  word  of  a  King  is,  there  is  power,  saith  EccksiasticiiSf 
Who  shall  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou?  saith  the  same  author;  for 
to  every  purpose  tfae^e  is  %  time  ai^d  judgment  \  tM  Ki9g  fW^way  fo 
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thetimey  andhisjadgment  peisuadedhim  toyidd  to  neccttity,  Connt* 
larms  nemo  meHor  at  quom  temfui^ 

Comms,  Bui  yet,  you  see  the  King  was  forced  to  yidd  to  their 
demands  f 

Just,  Doth  your  lordship  remember  the  saying  of  Monsieur  de  Laage^ 
That  be,  that  hath  the  profit  of  the  war,  hath  also  the  honour  of  the 
war,  whether  it  be  by  battle  or  retreat ;  the  King,  you  see,  had  the 
profit  of  the  parliament,  and  therefore  the  honour  also :  What  other, 
cad  had  the  King  than  to  supply  his  wants  ?  A  wise  man  bath  evermore 
respect  unto  his  ends :  And  the  King  also  knew,  that  it  was  the  love 
that  ihe  people  bore  him,  that  they  urged  the  removing  of  those  lords ; 
there  was  no  man  amongst  them,  that  sought  himself  in  that  desire, 
but  they  all  sought  tne  King,  as,  by  the  success,  it  appeared.  My 
good  lord*  hath  it  not  beenordinaiy  in  England,  and  in  France,  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  rebels }  Did  not  King  Richard  the  Second  grant 
pardon  to  the  outrageous  rogues  and  murderers,  that  followed  Jack 
Straw,  and  Wat  Tiler,  afler  they  had  murdered  his  chancellor, 
his  treasurer,  chief  justice,  and  others,  broke  open  his  exchequer, 
and  committed  all  manner  of  outr^es  and  villainies?  And  why 
did  he  do  it  ?  But  to  avoid  a  greater  danger :  I  say,  the  Kings  have 
tiiere  yielded  to   those  that  hated  them  and  their  estates,  to  wit,  to 

Cicious  rebels.  And  yet,  without  dishonour,  shall  it  be  called  dis* 
vxxT  for  the  King  to  yield  to  honest  desires  of  his  subjects  ?  No,, 
my  lord,  those,  that  tell  the  King  those  tales,  fear  their  own  dishonour, 
and  not  the  King's ;  for  the  honour  of  the  King  is  supreme,  and,  being 
guarded  by  justice  and  piety,  it  cannot  receive  neither  wound  nor 
stain. 

CouHi*  But,  Sir,  what  cause  have  any,  under  our  king,  to  fear  a 
parliament  ? 

Jwt.  The  same  cause  that  the  Eaii  of  Suffolk  had  in  Richard  the 
Second's  time,  and  the  treasurer  Fartham,  with  others;  for  these  great 
officers,  being  generally  hated  for  abusing  both  the  King  and  the 
subject,  at  the  request  of  the  states,  were  dischai^,  and  others  put  in 
their  rooms. 

Cowu.     And  was  not  this  a  dishonour  to  the  King  f 

Jfui.  Certainly,  no ;  for  King  Richard  knew  that  his  grandfother 
had  done  the  like,  and,  though  tiie  King  was,  in  his  heut,  utterly 
against  it,  yet  had  he  the  profit  of  his  exchange ;  for  Suffiplk  was 
fined  at  twenty-thousand  marks,  and  one-thousand  pounds  lands. 

CoMiif.  Well,  Sir,  we  will  speak  of  those  that  fear  the  parHamenl 
some  other  time ;  but  I  pray  you  go  on  with  that,  that  happened  ii| 
the  troublesome  reign  of  Richard  the  second  who  succeededi  tha 
grandfather  being;  dead. 

Just,  That  king,  my  good  lord,  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
princes  that  ever  England  had ;  he  was  cruel,  extreme  prodigal,  and 
wholly  carried  away  with  his  two  minions,  Suffolk  and  the  Duke  of 
Iieland,  by  whose  ill  advice,  and  others,  he  was  jn  danger  to  haTo 
lost  his  estate,  which,  in  the  end,  being  led  by  men  of  the  like  temper, 
^  miserably  lost.  But  for  his  subsidies  he  had  given  him  in  his  first 
y^r,  being   i^ifder  ^,  two  ^nthft  apd  two  fifteenths:   In  which 
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parliament,  Alice  Pierce,  who  was  removed  in  King  Edward's  time, 
with  Lancaster,  Latimer,  and  Sturry,  were  confiscated  and  banished* 
In  his  second  year,  at  the  parliament  at  Gloucester,  the  King  had  a 
mark  upon  every  sack  of  wool,  and  sixpence  the  pound  upon  wards* 
In  his  third  year,  at  the  parliament  at  VVinchester,  the  commons  weie 
spared,  and  a  subsidy  given  by  the  better  sort ;  the  dukes  gave  twenty 
marks,  and  earls  six  marks:  B^ihops  and  abbots  with  mitres  six  marks, 
every  mark  three  shillings  four-pence;  and  every  knight,  justice, 
esquire,  sheriff,  parson,  vicar,  and  chaplian  .  paid  proportionably, 
according  to  their  estates. 

CoHfu*    This,  methinks,  was  no  great  matter. 

Jusi.  It  is  true,  my  lord,  but  a  little  money  went  far  in  those  days: 
I  myself  once  moved  it  in  parliament  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
who  desired  much  to  spare  the  common  people,  and  I  did  it  by  her 
commandment ;  but  when  we  cast  up  the  subsidy  books,  we  found 
the  sum  but  small,  when  the  thirty  pounds  men  were  left  out.  Iq  the 
beginning  of  his  fourth  year,  a  tenth  with  a  fifteenth  were  granted, 
upon  condition,  that  lor  one  whole  year  no  subsidies  should  be 
demanded  ;  but  this  promise  was  as  suddenly  forgotten  as  made,  for, 
in  the  end  of  that  year,  the  great  subsidy  of  poll-money  was  granted 
in  the  parliament  at  Northampton. 

Couns.  Yea,  but  there  followed  the  terrible  rebellion  of  Baker,  Straw, 
and  others  ;  Leicester,  Wrais,  and  others^ 

Just.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  parliament,  my  lord,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  subsidy  given  was  not  the  cause;  for  h  is  plain,  that 
the  bondmei)  of  England  b^an  it,  because  they  were  grievously 
pressed  by  their  lords  in  their  tenure  of  villenage,  as  also  for  the  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  lawyers  and  attomies ;  for  the  story  of  those  times 
says,  that  they  destroyed  the  houses  and  manors  of  men  of  law,  and 
such  lawyers,  as  they  caught,  slew  them,  and  beheaded  the  lord  (ihief 
justice ;  which  commotion  being  once  begun,  the  head  money  was  by 
other  rebels  pretended.  A  fire  is  often  kindled  with  a  little  straw, 
which  oftentimes  takes  hold  of  greater  timber,  and  consumes  the  whole 
building :  And  that  this  rebellion  was  begun  by  the  discontented  slaves, 
whereof  there  hav^e  been  many  in  elder  times  jthe  like,  is  manifest  by 
the  charter  of  manumission,  which  the  King  granted  m  iac  cerfra. 
Rich,  JJeiGraiiay  ^c,  sciatis  quod  de gratia  nostra spintmlifnanundssiimu, 
Sfp,  To  which,  seeing  the  King  was  constrained  by  forpe  of  arms, 
he  revoked  the  letters  patents,  and  made  them  void,  the  same  revocation 
being  strengthened  by  the  parliament  ensuing*  In  which  the  King  had 
given  him  a  subsidy  upon  wools,  called  a  Maletot.  In  the  same  fourth 
year  was  the  lord  treasurer  discharged  of  bis  office,  and  -Hales,  Lord  of 
St.  John's,  chosen  in  his  place.  In  his  fifth  year  was  the  treasurer 
again  phanged,  and  the  staff  given  to  Segrave,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
was  also  changed,  and  the  staff  given  to  the  Lord  Scroope :  Which 
Lord  Scroope  was  again»  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  year,  turned  out; 
and  the  King,  after  that  he  had  for  a  while  kept  the  seal  in  his  own 
hand,  gave  it  to  the  bishop  of  liondon*  from  whom  it  was  soon  after 
taken  and  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  they  say,  had  abused 
the  King,  and  converted  the  King's  treasure  to  his  own  usct    To  \^^ 
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the  King  condescended ;  and  thougb,  saith  Walsingban),  he  deserved 
to  lose  his  life  and  goods,  yet  he  had  the  favour  to  go  at  liberty  upon 
good  sureties;  and  because  the  King  was  but  young,  and  that  the 
relief  granted  was  committed  to  the  trust  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  King's  navy  against  the  French. 

Catms.  Yet  you  see  it  was  a  dishonour  to  the  King  to  liave  his 
beloved  chancellor  removed. 

Just,  Truly,  no,  for  the  King  had  both  his  fine,  one>thousand 
pound  lands,  and  a  subsidy  to  b^ot.  And  though,  for  the  present,  it 
pleased  the  King  to  fancy  a  man  all  the  world  hated,  the  Kingfs  passion 
overcoming  his  jut^ment,  yet  it  cannot  be  called  a  dishonour,  for  the 
King  is  to  believe  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prefer 
it  before  his  aflTection,  especially  when  Suffolk  was  proved  t6  be  false, 
even  to  tho  King ;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  love  and  affection  might  bo 
called  a  frenzy  and  a  madness,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  human  passions, 
that  the  love,  bred  by  fidelity,  doth  change  itself  into  hatred,  when  the 
fidelity  is  first  changed  into  falsehood. 

Cauns,  But,  you  see,  there  were  thirteen  lords  chosen  in  parliament, 
to  have  the  oversight  of  the  government  under  the  King. 

Just  No,  my  lord,  it  was  to  have  the  oversight  of  those  officers, 
which,  saith  the  story,  had  imbezzled,  lewdly  wasted,  and  prodigally 
spent  the  King's  treasure ;  for  to  grant  the  commission  to  those  lords, 
or  to  any  six  of  them,  joined  with  the  King's  council,  was  one  of  the 
most  royal  and  most  profitable  things  he  ever  did,  if  he  had  been 
constant  to  himself.  But,  my  good  lord,  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own 
misery ;  for  I  will  repeat  the  substance  of  the  commission  granted  by 
the  King,  and  confirmed  by  a  parliament,  which,  whether  it  had 
lieen  profitable  for  the  King  to  have  prosecuted,  your  lordship  may 
judge. 

The  preamble  hath  these  words : 

•  Whereas  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  perceiveth,  by  the  grievous 
complaints  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm,  that  the  rents, 
profits,  and  revenues  of  this  realm,  by  the  singular  and  insufficient 
counsel  and  evil  government,  as  well  of  some  his  late  great  officers,  &c» 
are  so  much  withdrawn,  wasted,  eloined,  given,  granted,  alienated, 
destroyed,  and  evil  dispended,  that  he  is  so  mnch  impoverished  and  void 
of  treasure  and  goods,  and  the  substance  of  the  crown  so  much 
diminished  and  destroyed,  that  his  estate  may  not  honourably  be 
sastuned  as  appertaineth  :  The  King,  of  his  free-will,  at  the  request 
of  the  lords  and  commons,  hath  ordained  William  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  others,  with  his  chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  his 
privy-seal,  to  survey  and  examine  as  well  the  estate  and  governance  of 
his  house«  ^c*  as  of  all  the  rents,  and  profits,  and  revenues  that  to 
him  appertain,  and  to  be  due,  or  ought  to  appertain  and  be  due,  &c. 
And  all  manner  of  gifts,  grsLnts,  alienations,  and  confirmations,  made 
by  him  of  lauds,  tenements,  rents,  &c.  bargained  and  sold  to  the 
prejudice  of  him  and  his  crown,  &c.  And  of  his  jewels  and  goods 
which  were  his  grandfather's  at  the  time  of  his  death,  &c.  and  where 
they  be  become.' 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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This  is,  in  effect,  the  substance  of  the  commission,  which  you9 
lordship  may  read  at  large  in  the  book  of  statutes,  this  commission 
being  enacted  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  King's  reign.  Now,  if  such  a 
commission  were  in  these  days  granted  to  the  faithful  men,  that  have 
no  interest  in  the  sales,  gifts,  nor  purchases,  nor  in  the  keeping  of  the 
jewels  at  the  Queen's  death,  nor  in  the  obtaining  grants  of  theKin^s 
best  lands,  I  cannot  say  what  may  be  recovered,  and  justly  recovered  ; 
and,  what  says  your  lordship,  was  not  this  a  noble  act  of  the  King, 
if  it  had  been  followed  to  effect  ? 

Couns.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  were  or  no;  for  it  gave  power  to  the 
commissioners  to  examine  tfll  the  grants. 

Jast.  Why,  my  lord,  doth  the  King  grant  any  thing  that  shames  at 
the  examination  ?  Are  not  the  King's  grants  on  record  ? 

Couns.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  is  some  dishonour  to  a  King,  to  have 
his  judgment  called  in  question. 

Just.  That  is  true,  my  lord,  but  in  this,  or  whensoever  the  like  shall 
be  granted  in  the  future,  the^  King's  judgment  is  not  examined,  bul 
their  knavery  that  abused  the  King.  Nay,  by  yourfav6ur,  the  contrary 
is  true,  that  when  a  king  will  suffer  himself  in  be  eat(-n  up  by  a  com- 
pany of  petty  fellows,  by  himself  raised,  therein  both  the  judgment 
and  courage  is  disputed.  .And,  if  your  lordship  will  disdain  it  at  your 
own  servants  hands,  much  more  ought  the  great  heart  of  a  king  to 
disdain  it.  And  surely,  my  lord,  it  is  a  greater  treason,  though  it 
undcrcrecp  the  law,  to  tear  from  the  crown  the  ornaments  thereof: 
And  it  is  an  infallible  maxim,  that  he,  that  loves  not  his  Majesty  s 
estate,  lOves  not  his  person. 

Courts,     How  came  it  then  that  the  act  was  not  executed  ?, 

Just.  Because  these,  against  whom  it  was  granted,  persuaded  tlie 
King  to  the  contrary,  as  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  Suffolk,  the  chief  justice 
Tresilian,  and  others ;  yea,  that  which  was  lawfully  done  by  the  king, 
and  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  was,  by  the  mastery  which 
Ireland,  Suffolk,  and  Tresilian  had  over  the  Kmg's  affections^  broken 
and  disavowed.  Those  that  devised  to  relieve  the  King  not  by'any 
private  invention,  but  by  a  general  council,  were,  by  a  private  and 
partial  assembly,  adju<lged  traitors,  and  the  most  honest  judges  of 
the  land,  forced  to  subscribe  to  that  judgment:  Insomuch,  that  Judge 
Belknap  plainly  told  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
when  he  was  constrained  to  set  to  his  hand,  that  he  wanted  hut  a  rope, 
that  he  might  therewith  receive  a  reward  for  his  subscription.  And  in 
this  council  of  Nottingham  was  hatched  the  ruin  of  those  which 
governed  the  King,  of  the  judges  by  them  constrained,  of  the  lords 
that  loved  the  King,  and  sought  a  reformation,  and  of  the  King 
himself;  for  though  the  King^foUnd  by  all  the  sheriffs  of  the  shires,  that 
the  people  would  not  fight  against  the  lords,  whom  they  thought  to  be 
most  faithful  unto  the  King ;  when  the  citizens  of  London  made  the 
same  answer,  being  at  that  time  able  to  arm  fifty-thousand  men,  and 
told  the  mayor,  .that  they  would  never  fight  against  the  King's  friends, 
and  defenders  of  the  realm;  when  the  Lord  Ralph  Basset,  who  wa^ 
near  the  King,  told  the  King  bdldly,  that  he  would  not  adventure  to 
have  his  hv-d  broken  for  the  Duke  of  Ireland's  pleasure ;  when  tke 
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Lord  of  London  told  the  Earl  of  Sufiolk  in  the  King's  presence,  that  eh 
wa$  not  worthy  to  live,  &c.  yet  would  the  King,  in  the  defence  of  the 
destroyers  of  his  estate,  lay  ambushes  to  intrap  the  lords,  when  they 
came  upon  his  faith  ;  yea,  when  all  was  pacified,  and  that  the  King, 
by  his  proclamation,  had  cleared  the  lords,  and  promised  to  produce 
Ireland,  Suffolk,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Tresilian,  and  Bramber, 
to  answer  at  the  next  parliament :  These  men  confessed,  that  they 
durst  not  appear ;  and  when  Suffolk  fled  to  Calais,  and  the  Duke  of 
Ireland  to  Chester,  the  Kir^  caused  an  army  to  be  levied  in  Lancashire, 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  ]n>land  to  his  prrst  nee,  whenas 
the  duke,  being  encountered  by  the  lords,  ran  like  a  coward  from  his 
company,  and  fled  into  Holland.  After  this  was  holden  a  parliament, 
which  was  called  that  wrought  wonders;  in  the  eleventh  ^earof  this 
king,  wherein  the  tbrenamcd  lords,  the  Duke  ol  Ireland,  and  the  rest, 
were  condemned  and  confiscated,  the  chief  justice  hanged,  with  many 
others,  the  rest  of  the  judges  condemned  and  banished,  and  a  tenth 
and  fifteenth  given  to  the  King. 

Couns.  But,  good  Sir,  the  King  was  first  besieged  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  lords  came  to  the  parliament,  and  no  man  durst 
contradict  them.  * 

Just,  Certainly,  in  raising  an  army,  they  committed  treason  ;  and 
though  it  did  appear,  that  they  all  loved  the  King,  for  (hey  did  him 
no  harm,  having  him  in  their  power,  yet  our  law  doth  construe  all 
levying  of  war  without  the  King's  commission,  and  all  force  raisi'd  to 
be  intended  for  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  King,  not  attending 
the  sequel.  And  it  is  so  judged  upon  good  reason,  for  evrry  unlawful 
and  ill  action  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  an  ill  intent.  And 
besides,  those  lords  used  too  great  cruelty,  in  procuring  the  sentence  of 
death  against  divers  jof  the  King's  servants,  who  were  bound  to  follow 
and  obey  their  master  and  sovereign  lord,  in  that  he  commanded. 

dmns.  It  is  true,  and  they  were  also  greatly  to  blame  to  cause  then 
so  many  seconds  to  be  put  to  death,  siting  the  principals,  Ireland, 
Suffolk,  and  York,  had  escaped  them.  And  what  reason  had  they 
to  seek  to  inform  the  static  by  strong  hand?  Was  not  the  King's  estate  as 
dear  to  himself,  as  to  them  f  Me  that  maketh  a  Kini;  know  his  error 
mannerly  and  private,  and  gives  him  the  best  advice,  he  is  discharged 
before  God  and  his  own  conscience.  The  lords  might  have  retired 
themselves,  when  they  saw  they  could  not  prevail,  and  have  left  the 
King  to  his  own  ways,  who  had  more  to  lose  than  they  had. 

Just,  My  lord,  the  taking  of  arms  cannot  be  excused  in  respect  of 
the  law ;  but  this  might  be  said  for  the  lords,  that  the  King,  being  under 
years,  and  being  wholly  governed  by  their  enemies,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  because,  by  those  evil  men's  persuasions,  it  was 
advised,  how  the  lords  should  have  been  murdered  at  a  feast  in  Lon- 
don, they  were  excusable,  during  the  King's  minority,  to  stand  upon 
their  guards  against  their  particular  enemies.  But  we  will  pass  it  over, 
and  go  on  with  our  parliaments  that  foUoweth,  whereof  that  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  King's  twelfth  year  was  the  next ;  therein  the  King  had 
given  him  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth;  after  which,  being  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  rechanged,  saith  H.  Knighton,  his   treasurer,  his  chancellor, 
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the  justices  of  cither  bench,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  fseal,  and  otfaera,  and 
retook  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  also  took  the  admiiuFs 
place  from  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and,  in  his  room,  he  placed  the  flarl  of 
{iuntingdon  ;  in  the  year  following,  which  was  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  king,  in  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  there  was  ^ven  to  the  king 
upon  every  sack  of  wool  fourteen  Shillings,  and  sixpence  in  the  pound 
upon  other  merchandise. 

Coun$,  But,  by  your  leave,  the  king. was  restrained  this  partiamenty 
that  he  might  not  dispose  of,  hut  a  third  part  of  the  money  gathered. 

Jmt*  No,  my  lord,  by  your  favour.  But  true  it  is,  that  part  of  the 
money  was,  by  the  king's  consent,  assigned  towards  the  wars,  bat  yet 
left  in  the  lord  treasurer's  hands.  And,  my  lord,  it  would  be  a  great 
ease,  and  a  great  saving  to  his  Majesty,  our  lord  and  master,  if  it  pleased 
him  to  make  his  assignations,  upon  some  part  of  his  revenues,  by  which 
be  might  have  one  iJbousand  pounds,  upon  every  ten  thousand  poands, 
and  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  clamour :  For  seeing,  of  necessity,  the 
navy  must  be  maintained,  and  that  those  poor  men,  as  well  carpenters, 
as  ship-keepers,  must  be  paid,  it  were  better  for  his  Majesty,  to  give  an 
assignation  to  the  treasurer  of  his  navy,  for  the  receiving  of  so  moch  as 
is  called  ordinary,  than  to  discontent  those  poor  men,  who  being  made 
desperate  beggars,  may  perchance  be  corrupted  by  them  that  lie  in  wait 
to  destroy  the  king's  estate.  And  if  his  Majesty  did  the  like  in  all  other 
payments,  especially, .  where  the  necessity  of  such,  as  are  to  receive, 
caunot  possibly  give  days ;  his  Majesty  might  then,  in  a  little  roll, 
behold  his  receipts  and  cxpences ;  he  might  quiet  his  heart,  when  all 
necessaries  were  provided  for,  and  then  dispose  the  rest  at  his  pleasure. 
And,  my  good  lord,  how  excellently,  and  easily,  might  this  have  been 
done,  if  the  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  beei^  raised,  as  aforesaid, 
upon  the  king's  land8,-and  wards  ;  I  say,  that  his  Majcst/s  house,  his 
navy,  his  guards,  his  pensioners,  his  ammunition,  his  ambassador^  and 
all  else  of  ordinary  charges  might  have  been  defrayed,  and  a  great  sum 
left  for  his  Majesty's  casual  expences,  and  rewards :  I  will  not  say, 
they  were  not  in  love  with  tho  king's  estate,  but  I  say,  they  wers 
tinK>rtunately  born^  for  the  king,  that  crossed  it. 

Corns,  Well,  Sir,  I  would  it  had  been  otherwise.  But  for  the  assign- 
ments, there  are  among  us,  that  will  not  willingly  endure  it.  Charity 
begins  with  itself,  shall  we  hinder  ourselves  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
per  annum,  to  save  the  king  twenty  I  No,  Sir,  what  will  become  of  our 
new-years  gifts,  our  presents,  and  gratuities  ?  We  can  now  say  to  those, 
that  have  warrants  for  money,  that  tnere  is  not  a  penny  in  the  Exche- 
quer, but  the  king  gives  it  away  unto  the  Scots,  fiister  than  it 
comes  in. 

Just,  My  lord,  you  say  well)  at  least  you  say  the  truth,  that  such  are 
some  of  our  answers,  and  hence  comes  that  general  murmur  to  all  meo, 
that  have  money  to  receive ;  I  say,  that  there  is  not  a  penny  given  to 
that  nation,  be  it  for  service,  or  otherwise,  but  it  is  spread  over  all  the 
kingdom ;  yea,  they  gather  notes,  and  take  copies  of  all  the  privy  seals, 
and  warrants,  that  his  Majesty  hath  given  for  the  money  (or  the  Scots, 
that  they  may  shew  them  in  parliament.  But  of  his  Majesty's  gifts  to 
the  English,  there  is  no  bruit,  though  they,  may  be  ten  tines  as  muck 
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is  the  Scots.  And,  yet  my  good  lord,  liowsoever  they  be  thus  an- 
swered, that  to  them  sae  for  money  out  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  due  to 
them  for  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  in  the  hundred  abated,  according  to 
their  qualities  that  shew,  they  are  always  fumished.  For  conclusion,  if 
it  would  please  God  to  put  into  the  kin^s  heart,  to  make  their  assigna- 
tions, it  would  save  him  many  a  pound,  and  gain  him  many  a  prayer, 
and  a  great  deal  of  love;  for  it  grieveth  every  honest  man's  heart,  to  see 
the  abundance,  which  even  the  petty  officers  in  the  Exchequer  and 
others  gather  both  from  the  king  and  subject,  and  to  see  a  world  of 
f)oor  men  run  after  the  king  for  their  ordinary  wages. 

Caims,  Weil,  well,  did  you  never  hear  this  old  tale,  that  when  there 
was  a  great  contention  about  the  weather,  the  seamen  complaining  of. 
contrary  winds,  when  those  of  the  high  countries  desired  rain,  and  those 
of  the  vallies,  sun-shining  days,  Jupiter  sent  them,  word  by  Mercury^ 
then,  when  they  had  all  done,  the  weather  should  be  as  it  had  been ; 
and  it  shall  ever  Ml  out  so  with  them  that  complain,  the  course  of 
payments  shall  be  as  they  have  been.  What  care  we,  what  petty  fel- 
lows say  ?  Or  what  care  we  for  your  papers?  Have  not  we  the  kingfs' 
ears,  who  dares  contest  with  us  ?  Though  we  cannot  be  revenged  on 
sach  as  you  are,  for  telling  the  truth,  yet  upon  some  other  pretence,  we 
will  clap  ^ott  up,  and  you  shall  sue  to  us,  before  you  get  out.  Nay., 
we  will  make  you  confess,  that  you  were  deceived  in  your  projects,  and 
eat  your  own  words ;  learn  this  of  me.  Sir,  that  as  a  little  good  fortune 
is  better  thsn  a  great  deal  of  virtue :  so  the  least  authority  hath  advan- 
tage over  the  greatest  wit.  Was  he  not  the  wisest  man  that  said,  *Th^ 
barttle  was  not  to  the  strongest,  nor  yet  bread  for  the  wise,  nor  riches  to 
own  of  understanding,  nor  favour  to  men  of  JcQOwledge^  but  that  time 
and  chance  came  to  them  alL 

Juii.  It  is  well  for  your  lordship  that  it  is  so«  But  Queen  Elisap 
beth  would  set  the  reason  of  a  mean  man,  before  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  counsellor  she  had ;  and,  by  her  patience  thercin^she  raised  upon' 
the  usual  and  ordinary  customs  of  London,  without  any  new  imposi^ 
tion,  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year;  for  though  the  Treasurer  Bur- 
leigh, and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Secretary  Walsingham,  all  three 
pensionerB  to  Customer  Smith,  did  set  themselves  against  a  poor  waiter, 
of*the  custom-house,  called  Carwarden ;  and  commanded  the  grooms 
of  the  ptivy^hamber,  not  to  give  him  access ;  yet  the  queen  sent^for 
him,  and  gave  him  countenance  against  them  all.  It  would  not  serve 
the  turn,  my  lord,  with  her,  when  vour  lordships  would  tell  her,  that 
the  disgracing  her  great  officers,  by  hearing  the  complaints  of  busy 
heads,  was  a  dishonour  to  herself ;  but  she  had  always  this  answer, 
*  That  if  a  roan  complain  unjustly  against  a  magistrate,  it  were  reason 
he  should  be  severely  punish^ ;  if  justly,  she  was  Queen  of  the  JSmail, 
as  well  as  of  the  Great,  and  would  hear  their  complaints.'  For,  my 
8^  lord,  A  prince,  that  suffeieth  himself  to  be  besieged,  forsaketh  one 
of  the  greatest  r^lities,  belonging  to  a  monarchy  ;  to  wit,  th6  last 
V9^9  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  le  iemier  resort, 

Onms;  Well,  Sir,  this  from  the  matter,  I  pray  you  go  oxu 

Jtut»  Then  my  lord,  in  the  kingfs  fifteenth  year,  he  had  a  tenth,  and 
B  fifteenth  granted  iu  the  parliament  of  {ioudon.    And  the  sftine  year. 
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there  was  a  great  council  called  at  Stamford,  to  which  divers  men  were 
sent  for,  of  div(*rs  counties,  besides  the  nobility,  of  whom  the  king  took 
advice,  Whether  he  should  continue  the  war,  or  make  a  final  end  with 
the  French  ? 

Couns,  What  needed  the  king  to  take  the  advice  of  any,  but  of  his 
own  council,  in  matter  of  peace  and  war?  - 

Just,  Yea,  my  lord,  for  it  is  said  in  the  Proverbs,  '  Where  are  many 
counsellors,  there  is  health.'  And  if  the  king  had  made  the  war^  by  a 
general  consi-nt,  the  kingdom  in  general  were  bound  to  maintain  the 
war,  and  they  could  not  then  say,  when  the  king  required  aid,  that  he 
undertook  a  needless  war. 

Couns.  Tou  say  well,  but  I  pray  you  go  on. 

Just,  After  the  subsidy  in  the  fifteenth  year,  the  king  desired  to  bor- 
row ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  Liondoners,  which  they  refused  to 
lend. 

Couns.  And  was  not  the  king  greatly  troubled  therewith  ? 

Jiut,  Yea,  but  the  king  troubled  the  Londoners  soon  after,  for  the 
king  took  the  advantage  of  a  riot,  made  upon  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's 
men ;  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  other  the  ablest  citizens  ;  committed  the 
mayor  to  prison,  in  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  others,  to  other  castles, 
and  made  a  lord  warden  of  this  city,  till  in  the  end,  what  with  ten 
thousand  pounds,  ready  money,  and  other  rich  presents,  instead  of  lend- 
ing ten  thousand  pounds,  it  cost  them  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Be- 
tween the  fifteenth  year  and  twentieth  year,  he  had  two  aids  given 
him  in  the  parliaments  of  Winchester  and  Westminster;  and  this  latter 
was  given  to  furnish  the  king's  journey  into  Ireland,. to  establish  that 
estate  which  was  greatly  shaken,  sippe  the  death  of  the  king's  grand- 
father, who  received  thence,  yearly,  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  during 
the  king's  stay  in  }reland,  he  had  a  tenth  and  a  fiftecpth  granted. 

CottfM.  And  good  reason,  for  the  king  bad  in  his  (irroy  four  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot. 

Just.  That,  by  your  favour,  was  the  king's  erroji^for  great  armies  do 
xather  devour  themselves,  than  destroy  enemies.  Such  an  army,  where- 
of the  fourth  part  would  have  conquered  all  Ireland,  was  in  respect  of 
Ireland,  such  an  army  as  Xerxes  led  into  Greece.  In  his  twentieth  year, 
wherein  he  had  a  tenth  of  the  clergy,  was  the  great  conspiracy  of  the 
king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  of  Mowbray,  Arundel,  Not- 
tingham, and  Warwick,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  and  others,  who,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  king, 
were  all  redeemed  by  parliament.  And  what  thinks  your  lordship,  was 
not  this  assembly  of  the  three  estates,  for  the  king's  estate,  wherein  he 
so  prevailed,  that  he  not  only  overthrew  those  popular  lords,  but,  be- 
sides, the  English  chronicle  saith,  the  king  so  wrought  and  brought 
things  about,  that  he  obtained  the  power  of  both  houses  to  be  granted  to 
certain  persons,  to  fifteen  noblemen  fM)d  gentlemen,  or  to  seven  of 
them  \ 

Couns.  Sir,  whether  the  king  wrought  well,  or  ill,  I  cannot  judge; 
but  our  chronicles  say,  that  many  things  were  done  in  this  parliament, 
to  the  displeasure  of  no  small  number  of  "people,  to  wit,  for  that  divers 
fightful  heirs  were  disinherited  of  their  lands  andjiying^i  wi(h  wbict^ 
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wrongful  doings,  the  people  were  much  offended;  so  that  the  king,  with 
those  that  were  about  hin^  and -chief  in  council,  came  into  great  infamy 
and  slander. 

Just,  My  good  lord,  4f  your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  J  am  of 
opinion,  that  those  parliaments,  wherein  the  kings  of  this  land  have 
satisfied  the  people,  as  they  have  been  ever  prosperous,  so,  where  the 
king  hath  restrained  the  house,  the  contrary  hath  impponcd  ;  for  the 
king's  atchicvements,  in  this  parliament,  wore  the  ready  preparations  to 
his  ruin* 

CiMiUs.  You  mean  by  the  {general  discontentment  that  followed,  and 
because  the  king  did  not  procei»d  legally  with  Gloucester  and  others. 
Why,  Sir,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  kings  of  England  have 
done  things,  without  the  council  of  the  land :  yea,  contrary  to  the 
law. 

Just.  It  is  true,  ipy  lord,  in  some  particulars,  as  evt^  at  this  time 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  made  away  -at  Calais  by  a  strong  hand, 
without  any  lawful  trial :  for  he  was  a  man  so  beloved  of  the  people, 
and  so  aUied,having  the  Dokesof  Lancaster  and  York,  his  brethren,  the 
Duke  of  Aumarle  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford  his  nephews,  the  great 
Earls  of  Arundel. and  Warwick,  with  divers  others  of  his  part,  in  the 
conspiracy,  as  the  king  durst  not  try  him,  according  to  the  law  :  for  at 
the  trial  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  the  king  was  forced  to  entertain  a 
petty  army  about  him.  And  though  the  duke  was  greatly  'lardcnted, 
yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  was  then  a  traytor  to  the  king: 
And  was  it  not  so,  my  lord,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  f  Your  lordship 
doth  remember  the  spur-gauled  proverb,  that  *  Necessity  hath  no'law  f 
and  my  good  lord,  it  is  the  practice  of  doing  wrong,  and  of  general 
wrongs  done,  that  brings  danger,  and  n(^t  where  kings  are  pressed,  in 
this,  or  that  particular,  for  there  is  great  difference  between  natural 
cruelty,  and  accidental.  And  therefore  it  -was  Machiavers  advice,  that 
'  All  that  a  king  did  in  that  kind,  he  should  do  at  once,  and  by  his 
mercies  afterwards,  make  the  world  know,  that  his  cruelty  was  not 
affected;'  And,  my  lord,  take  -this  for  a  general  rule,  that  the  immortal 
policy  of  a  state  cannot  admit  any  law  or  privilege  whatsoever,  but  in 
some  particular,  or  other,  the  same  is  necessarily  broken ;  yea,  in  a 
Aristocratiay  or  popular  estate,  which  vaunts  so  muchof  equality,  and 
common  right,  more  outrage  hath  been  committed,  than  in  any 
Christian  monarchy. 

Couiu»  But  whence  came  this  faatxied,  between  the  duke  imd  the 
king  his  nephew  ? 

Just.  My  lord,  4:he  duke's  constraining  the  king,  when  he  was  young, 
stuck  in  the  king's  heart ;  and  now  the  duke's  proud  speech  to  the  king, 
when  he  had  surrendered  Brest,  formerly  engaged  to  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
^>gne,  kindled  again  these  coals,  that  were  not  altogether  extinguished, 
for  he  used  these  words :  '  Your  grace  qught  to  put  your  body  in  great 
pain,  to  win  a  strong  hold  or  town,  by  feats  of  arms>  before  you  take 
^pon  you  to  sell  or  deliver  any  town,  gotten  by  ^he  manhood,  and 
strong  hand,  and  policy  of  your  noble  progenitors/  Whereat,  saith  the 
*tory,  the  king  changed  his  countenance,  &c.  and  to  say  truth,  it  was  a 
pjoud  and  masterly  speech  of  the  duke;   besjdos,  that  inclusively,  he 
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taxed  him  of  sloth  and  cowardice,  jas  if  he  had  never  put  himself  to  the 
adventure  of  winning  such  a  place.  Undiitiful  words  of  a  subject  do 
often  take  deeper  root,  than  the  memory  of  ill  deeds  does :  The  Duke 
of  Biron  found  it,  ^hen  the  king  had  him  at  ^d^vantage.  Yea,  the  late 
Earl  of  E^x  told  Queci>  Elisabeth,  that  her  conditions  were  as  crooked 
as  her  carcass,  but  it  post  him'  his  head  ;  which  his  insurrection  had 
not  cost  him,  but  for  tha(  speech  ;  ^  Who  will  say  unto  the  kii)g/  saith 
Job,  ^  thou  art  wicked/  Certainly,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say  unto  a 
lady,  thou  art  crooked,  {^nd  perchance  more,  as  to  say  i^nto  a  king«  he 
is  wicked,  and  to  say,  that  he  is  a  coward,  or  to  use  any  other  woHs  of 
disgrace ;  it  is  one  aiui  the  same  error. 

Couns.  But  what  say  you  for  Arundel,  a  braye  and  valiant  man,  who 
had  the  king's  pardon  of  his  contempt,  during  his  minority  ? 

Just,  My  good  lord,  the  parliament  which,  you  say,  dispiites  the 
king^s  prerogativei  did  quite  contrary,  and  destroyed  the  kin^s  chaurtcr 
and  pardon  formerly  given  to  Arundel.  And,  my  good  lord,  do  yoii 
remember,  that,  at  "the  parliament,  that  wrought  wonders,  when  these 
lords  compounded  that  parliament,  as  the  king  did  this,  they  were  so 
merciless  towards  all,  that  they  thought  their  enemies,  as  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  most  insolently  suffered  the  queen  to  kneel,  unto  him«  three 
hours,  for  the  saving  of  onp  of  her  servants;  and  that  scorn  of  his 
^manehat  alia  maiU  repostum.  And,  to  say  die  truth,  it  is  more  barba- 
rous and  unpardonable  than  any  act,  that  ever .  he  did,  tp  permit  the 
wife  of  his  sovereign  to  kneel  to  him,  being  the  king's  vassal.  For,  if 
he  had  saved  the  lord^s  servant  freely  at  her.  first  request,  as  it  is  like 
fBnough,  that  the  queen  would  also  have  saved,  him,  Mueris  succurrens 
paria  ohtinebi^  aliquando  :  For  your  lordship  sees,  that  the  Earl  of  War- 
Wick^  who  was  as  far  iq  the  treason,  as  any  of  the  rest,  was  pardoned. 
It  was  also,  at  thi^  parliament,  th$^t  the  Duke  of  Hereford  accused 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  j  arid  that  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  to 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster^  wa^  banished  tQ  the  king's  confusion,  aa  youf 
lordship  well  knows ^ 

Couns.  I  know  it  well,  and  God  know$,  that  the  king  had,  then,  4 
silly  and  weak  council  about  him,  that  persuaded  hioi  to  banish  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  a  most  valiant  man,  and  the  best  beloved  of  the 
people  in  general,  of  any  man  Jiving ;  especially,. considering  that  the 
*ing  gave  every  day,  more  than  other*  offence  to  his  subjects.  For,  be- 
sides that  he  fined  the  inhabitants,  that  assisted  the  loitis  in  his  mino- 
rity, of  the  seventeen  shires,  which  offence  he  had  |ong  before  pardoned  \ 
his  blank  charters,  and  letting  the  realm  to  farm,  to  mean  persons,  by 
whom  he  was  wholly  advised,  increased  the  people^  hatred  towards  the 
present  government. 

Just.  You  say  well,  my  lord,  princes  of  an  ill  destiny  do  always  foN 
low  the  worst  counsel,  or,  at  least,  embrace  the  best,  after  opportaoity 
is  lost :  ^ui  consUia  non  e^  suo  corde  sed  abeni^  mribu$  calHguiUj  non 
fnimo  sed  auribus  cogitant.  And  this  was  not  the  least  grief  of  the  sub- 
jects in  general,  that  those  men,  had  the  greatest  part  of  the  spoil  of  the 
commonwealth,'  which,  neither  by  virtue,  yalour,  or  counsel,  could  add 
any  thing  unto  it :  Nihil  est  sordtdw,  tdkil  cnuklius,  aaith  Antoninus 
fius,  quam  remp.  ab  Us  anodic  qui  nihil  in  etmsuQ  labore  coirftrad. 
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Conns.  lodeedy  tke  letting  to  frrm  the  realm  was  very  grievous  to 
the  subject. 

Jtist»  Will  your  lordship  pardon  me,  if  1  tell  you  that  the  letting  to 
^m  of  his  Majest/s  customs,  the  greatest  revenue  of  the  realroy  is  not 
very  pleasing. 

Couns^  And,  why,  I  pray  you,  Doth  not  the  king  thereby  raise  his 
profits  every  third  year,  and  one  fanner  outbid  another  to  the  king's 
advantage? 

Just.  It  is  true,  roy  lord,  but  it  grieves  the  subject  to  pay  custom 
to  the  subject ;  for  what  mighty  men  are  those  farmers  become,  and  if 
those  farmers  get  many  thousands  every  year,  as  the  world  knows  they 
do,  why  should  they  not  now,  being  men  of  infinite  wealth,  declare  unto 
the  king,  upon  an  oath,  what  they  have  gained,  and  henceforth  become 
the  king's  collectors  of  his  customs }  Did  not  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  was 
reputed  both  a  wise  and  just  princess,  after  she  had  brought  Customer 
Smith  from  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  forty-two  thousand  a 
year,  make  him  lay  dow4i  a  recompense  for  that  which  he  had  gotten? 
And,  if  these  farmers  do  give  no  recompense,  let  them  yet  present  the. 
king  with  the  truth  of  their  receivings  and  profits.  But,  my  lord,  for 
conclusion,  after  Bolingbrook  arriving  in  England,  with  a  small  troop : 
notwithstanding  the  king,  at  his  landing  out  of  Ireland,  had  a  sufficient 
and  willing  army ;  Yet  he,  wanting  courage  to  defend  his  right,  gave 
leave  to  all  his  soldiers  to  depart,  and  put  himself  into  his  hands  that 
east  him  iuto  his  grave^ 

Cotms.    Yet  you  see,  he  was  deposed  by  parliament* 

Just,  As  well  may  your  lordship  say,  he  was  knocked  in  the  head 
by  parliament;  for  your  lordship  knows,  that,  if  King  Richard  had  ever 
escaped  out  of  their  fingers  that  deposed  liim,  the  next  parliament  would 
have  made  all  tlie  deposers  traytors  and  rebels,  and  that  justly.  In 
which  parliament,  or  rather  unlawful  assembly,  there  appeared  but  one 
honest  man,  to  wit,  the  Bishop  of  CarliUe,  who  scornixL  his  life,  and 
estate,  in  respect  of  right  and  his  allegiance,  and  defended  the  right  of 
his  sovereign  Lord,  against  the  king  elect  and  his  partakers. 

Cauns.  Well,  I  pray  go  on  with  the  parliaments  held  in  the  time  of 
his  successor  Heiiry  the  Fourth. 

Just.  This  king  had,  in  his  third  year,  a  subsidy,  and,  in  his  fifth,  a 
tenth  of  the  clergy,  without  a  parliament:  In  his  sixth  year,  he  had  so 
great  a  subsidy,  that  the  house  required  there  might  be  no  record 
thereof  left  to  posterity;  for  the  house  gave  him  twenty  ^hillings  of  evra'y 
kiiight«  fee,  and  of  every  twenty  poiindS)  land,  tweutypence,  and  twelve 
pence  the  pound,  for  goods. 

Coufu,  Yea,  in  the  end  of  this  year,  the  parliament  pressed  the 
King  to  annex  unto  the  crown  all  temporal  possessions  belonging  to- 
church^men,  within  the  land;  which,  at  that  time,  wastbe  third  foot 
of  all  England.  Bqt  the  bishops  made  friends,  and  ii^  the  end  saved 
their  estates. 

Just.  By  this  you  see,  my  lord,  that  Cromwell  was  not  the  Qjrst 
that  thought  on  such  a  business.  And,  if  King  Heniy  the  Eighth  had 
reserved  the  abbies,  and  other  church  lands,  which  he  had  given  at  that- 
iime,  the  reyenue  of  the  Cfowii  of  $oglaod  I^ad  exceeded  fhe  reveni|Q 
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of  the  crown  of  Spain,  with  both  the  Indies ;  whereas,  Bsed  as  it  was, 
a  little  inrlcbing  the  crown,  it  served  but  to  make  a  number  of  petti* 
foggcrs,  and  other  gentlemen.  v 

Coutts.     But  what  had  the  king,  instead  of  his  great  revenue } 

Just.  lie  had  a  fifteenth  of  the  /commons,  and  a  tenth,  and  a  half 
of  the  clergy;  and  withal,  all  pensions  granted  by  King  Edward,  and 
King  Richard,  were  made  void.  It  was  also  moved,  that  all  crowii 
lands  formerly  given,  at  least  given  by  King  Edward,  and  King  Richard, 
should  be  taken  back. 

Couns,  What  think  you  of  that.  Sir?  Would  it  not  have  been  a 
dishonour  to  the  king  ?  And  would  not  his  successors  have  done  the 
like,  to  those  that  the  king  had  advanced  ? 

Jusi.  I  cannot  answer  your  lordship^  but  by  distinguishing,  for, 
where  the  kings  had  given  land  for  services,  and  had  not  been  ovi;r*> 
reached  in  his  gifts,  there  it  had  been  a  dishonour  to  the  king  to  have 
made  void  the  grants  of  his  predecessors,  or  his  grants ;  but  all  those 
^ants  of  the  kings,  wherein  they  were  deceived,  the  very  custom  and 
policy  of  England  makes  them  void  at  this  day. 

Couns,  How  mean  you  that,  for  his  Majesty  hath  given  a  groat  deal 
of  land  among  us,  since  he  came  into  England,  and  would  it  stand 
with  the  king's  honour  to  take  it  from  us  again  ? 
"  Just.  Yea,  my  lord,  very  well  with  the  king's  honour;  if  your  lord* 
ship,  or  any  lord  else,  have,  under  the  name  of  a  hundred  pounds  land  a 
year,  gotten  five  hundred  pounds  land,  and  so  after  that  rate. 

Couns.  I  will  never  believe,  that  his  Majesty  will  ever  do  any  such 
thing. 

Just,  And  I  believi",  as  your  lordship  doth,  but  we  spoke  before,  of 
those  that  dissuaded  the  king  from  calling  it  a  parliament:  And  yonr 
lordshjp  asked  me  the  reason.  Why  any  man  should  dissuade  it,  to  fear 
it  ?  To  which,  this. place  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  make  your  lordship 
an  answer;  for  though  hit  Majesty  will,  of  himself,  never  question  those 
grants ;  yet,  when  the  commons  shall  make  humble  petition  to  the  king 
in  parliament,  that  it  will  please  his  Majesty  to  assist  them  in  his  relief^ 
with  that  which  ought  to  be  his  own;  which,  if  it  will  please  his 
Majesty  to  yield  unto,  the  house  wiH  mdst  willingly  furnish  and  supply 
the  rest ;  With  what  grace  can  his  Majesty  deny  that  honest  suit  of 
theirs,  the  like  haying  been  done  in  many  kings  times  before?  This  pro- 
ceeding,  my  good  lord,  may  perchance  prove  all  your  phrases  of  the 
king's  honour  false  English. 

Couns,  But  this  cannot  concern  many,  and,  for  myself,  I  am  sure  it 
concerns  me  little. 

Jusi,  It  is  jtrue,  my  lord,  and  there  are  not  many  that  dissuade  his 
M^esty  from  a  parliament. 

Couns,  But  they  are  great  ones,  a  fb^  of  which  will  serve  the  turn 
veil  enough. 

Just,  But,  my  lord,  be  they  never  so  great,  as  great  as  giants,  yet,  if 
they  dissuade  the  king  from  his  ready  and  assured  way  of  his  subsisteiicey 
they  must  devise  how  the  king  may  be  elsewhere  supplied,  for  they 
<)therwise  run  into  a  dangerous  fortune. 

Counf,    fiold  you  contented.  Sir,  the  i^ing  needs  oo  great  dissuasjoAf 
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Jtui,  My  lord,  learn  of  me,  that  tbero  is  none  of  yoo  all  that  can  pierce 
the  king.  It  is  an  essential  property  of  a  man  truly  wise,  not  to  open  all 
the  boxes  of  his  bosom,  even  to  those  that  are  nearest  and  dearest  unto 
him ;  for,  when  a  man  is  discovered  to  the  very  bottom,  he  is  after  the 
less  Qilecmed.  I  dare  undertake,  that,  when  your  lordship  hath  served 
the  king  twice  twelve  years  more,  you  will  find,  that  bis  Majesty  hath 
reserved  somewhat  beyond  all  your  capackies  ;  his  Majesty  bath  great 
reason  to  put  off  the  parliament,  at  his  last  refuge;  and  in  the  racaa 
time  to  make  trial  of  all  your  loves  to  serve  him ;  for  his  Majesty  hath 
had  good  experience,  how  wcjl  you  can  serve  yourselves :  But  when  the 
king  finds,  that  the  building  of  your  own  fortunes  and  factions  hath  been 
the  diligent  studies,  and  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  but  the  exercise  of 
your  leisures :  He  may  then  perchance  cost  himself  upon  the  general 
love  of  his  people ;  of  which,  I  trust,  he  shall  never  be  deceived,  and 
leave  as  many  of  your  lordships,  as  have  pilfered  from  the  crown,  to  their 
examination. 

Couns.  Well,  Sir,  I  take  no  great  pleasure  in  this  dispute,  go  on  I 
pray.^ 

Just,  In  that  king's  fifth  year,  he  had  also  a  subsidy,  which  is  got  by 
holding  the  house  together,  from  Easter  to  Christmas,  and  would  not 
suffer  them  to  depart.  He  had  also  a  subsidy  in  his  ninth  y^r.  In  his 
eleventh  year,  the  commons  did  again  press  the  king  to  take  aH  the 
temporalities  of  the  churchmea  into  his  hands,  which  they  proved 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  and  fifty  earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights, 
and  six  thousand  four  hundred  esquires,  with  a  hundred  hospitals;  but 
they,  not  prevailing,  gave  the  king  a  subsidy. 

As  for  the  notorious  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth,  I  find  that  he  had  given 
him,  in  his  second  year,  three  hiyidred  thousand  marks,  and,  after  that, 
two  other  subsidies;  one,  in  liis  fifth  year, another  in  his  ninth,  without 
any  disputes. 

In  the  time  of  his  successor,  Henry  the  Sixth,  there  were  not  many 
subsidies.  In  his  third  year,  he  had  a  subsidy  of  a  tonnage  and 
poundage.  And  here,  saith  John  Stow,  began  those  payments,  which 
we  call  customs,  because  the  payment  was  continued ;  whereas,  before 
that  time,  it  was  granted,  but  for  a  year,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the 
king's  occasions.  He  had  also  an  aid  and  gathering  of  money,  in  his 
fourth  year;  and  the  like  in  his  tenth  year,  and,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
a  fifteenth.  He  had  also  a  fifteenth  for  the  conveying  of  the  queen  out 
of  France  into  England,  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  that  king,  waa 
the  act  of  resumption  of  all  honours,  towns,  castles,  signiories,  villages, 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  fees,  &c.  But  because  the 
wages  of  the  king's  servants  were,  by  the  strictness  of  the  act,  also 
restrained,  this  act  of  resumption  >vas  expouqded  in  the  parliament,  at 
Reading,  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  King's  reign. 

Coun^.  I  perceive  that  those  ficts  qf  resumption  were  ordinary  in 
former  times ;  for  King  Stephen  resumed  the  lands,  which,  in  former 
times,  he  had  given  to  make  friends,  during  the  civil  wars;  and  Henry 
the  Second  resumed  all,  without  exception,  which  King  Stephen  had 
iV>t  resumed ;  for,  though  King  Stephen  took  back  a  great  defil,  yot  bo 
suffered  his  trustiest  servants  to  enjoy  his  gift. 
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Jtttt,  Yes,  my  lord,  and  in  after  times  also,  for  ibis  was^not  the  last, 
nor  shall  be  the  last  I  hope.  And  judge  you,  my  lord,  whether  the' 
parliaments  do  not  only  serve  the  king,  whatsoever  is  said  to  the  coor 
traiy ;  for  as  all  King  (lenry  the  Sixth^s  gifts  and  grants  wete  made 
void  by  the  Duke  of  York,  when  he  was  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
by  parliament ;  so,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  when  King  Edward  was 
beaten  out  again,  the  parliament  of  Westminster  made  all  his  a6ts  void, 
and  him  and  all  his  followers  traytors,  and  gave  the  king  many  of  their 
heads  and  lands.  The  parliaments  of  England  do  always  serve  the  king 
in  possession ;  it  served  Richard  the  Second  to  condemn  the  popular' 
loTds;  it  served  Bollingbroke  to  depose  Richard.  When  Edward  thd 
Fourth  had  the  scepter,  it .  made  them  all  beggai^  that  had  followed 
Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  it  did  the  like  for  Henry,  when  Edward  wa» 
driven  out.  The  parliaments  are,  as  the  friendship  of  this  world  is, 
which  always  followeth  prosperity ;  for  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  after 
that  he  was  possessed  of  the  crown,  he  had,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  a 
subsidy  freely  given  hi  rot  and,  in  the  year  following,  he  took  a  benevo- 
lence through  England ;  which  arbitrary  taking  from  the  people  served^ 
that  ambitious  traytor,  the  Duke  of  Bucks.  After  the  king's  death,  it 
w«tt  a  plausible  argument  to  persuade  the  multitude,  that  they 
should  not  permit,  saith  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  his  line  to  reign  any  longer 
u}>on  th^« 

Cowu.    Well,  Sir,  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  of  Richard  the 
Third's  time? 

Jfist.    I  find  but  one,  and  therein  he  made  divers  good  laws;  for 
King  Hcnyry  the  Seventh,  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  year,  had,  by 

Sirliament,  an  aid  granted  unto  him,  towards  the  relief  of  die  Duk^  of 
retagne, ,  then  assailed  by  the  French  king.  And  although  the  king 
did  not  enter  into  the  war,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  three  estates,  who 
did  willingly  contribute ;  yet  those  northern  men,  which  loved  Richard 
the  Third,  raised  rebellion,  under  colour  of  the  money  imposed,  and 
murdered  the  ]Sarl  of  Northumberland,  whom  the  king  employed  iu  that 
collection.  By  which  your  lordship  sees,  that  it  hath  not  been  for  taxes 
and  impositions  alone,  that  the  ill-disposed  have  takeo  arms,  but  even 
for  those  payments  which  have  been  appointed  by  parliaiqent. 

CouMp    And  what  became  of  these  rebels  ? 

Juit.  They  were  fair)y  hanged,  and  the  money  levied  notwithttandv 
ing.  In  the  king's  first  year,  he  gathered  a  marvellous  great  mass  of 
money,  by  a  benevolence,  taking  pat(eni,  by  this  kind  of  levy,  froni 
Edward  the  Fourth ;  but  the  king  caused  it  first  to  be  moved  in  par- 
liament, where  it  was  allowed,  l^ecause  the  poorer  sort  were  therein 
spared.  Yet  it  is  true,  that  the  king  used  some  art ;  for,  }n  his  letters, 
he  declared,  that  he  would  measure  every  man's  affections  by  hfs  gifb«- 
In  the  thirteenth  year,  he  had  also  a  subsidy,  whereupon  the  Cornish 
men  took  arms,  as  the  northern  men  of  (he  bishoprick  of  Durham  had 
done  in  the  third  year  of  the  king. 

Couns*    It  is  without  example,  that  ever  the  people  have  rebelled,  for 
any  thing  granted  by  parliament,  save  in  this  king's  days. 

Jmt*    Your  lordship  must  coiuuderi  that  he  wa»  not  pyer-muth 
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Gloved ;  for  he  took  many  advantages^  both  upon  the  people  and  the 
nobility. 

Comu,  And  I  pray  you,  What  say  they  now  of  the  new  impositions 
lately  laid  by  the  king's  majesty  ?  Do  they  say  they  are  justly  or  un- 
justly laid  ? 

JusL  To  ioipose  upon  all  thingis  brought  into  the  kingdom  is  very 
jintient ;  which  imposing,  when  it  bath  b^n  continued  a  certian  time, 
is  then  called  customs,  because  the  subjects  are  accustomed  to  pay  it ; 
and  yet  the  great  tax  upon  wine  is  still  called  impost,  because  it  was 
imposed  after  the  ordinary  rate  of  payment  had  lasted  many  years* 
But  we  do,  now-anlays,  understand  those  things  to  be  impositions, 
which  are  raised  by  the  command  of  princes,  without  the  advice  of  tbd 
commonwealth ;  though,  as  I  take  it,  much  of  that,  which  is  now  called 
custom,  was,  at  the  first,  imposed  by  prerogative  royal.  Now,  whether 
it  be  time  or  consent  that  makes  them  just,  I  cannot  define ;  Were  they 
just,  because  new,  or  not  justified  yet  by  time,  or  unjust,  because  they 
want  a  general  consent?  Yet  is  this  rule  of  Aristotle  verified,  in  respect 
of  his-  Majesty :  *  Minus  timent  homines  injustum  pati  a  prindpe, 
quem  cultorem  Dei  putant/  Yea,  my  lord,  they  are  also  Uie  moro 
willingly  borne,  because,  all  the  world  knows,  they  are  no  new  invention 
of  the  king's ;  and  if  those,  that  advised  his  Majesty  to  impose  them, 
had  raised  his  lands,  as  it  was  ofifered  them,  to  twenty  thousand  pounds 
more  than  it  was,  and  his  wards  to  as  much  as  aforesaid,  they  had 
done  him  far  more  acceptable  service.  But  they  had  their  own  ends,  in 
refusing  the  one;  and  accepting  the  other.  If  the  land  had  been  raised, 
they  could  not  have  selected  the  best  of  it  for  themselves ;  if  the  impo- 
sitions had  not  been  laid,  some  of  them  could  not  have  their  silks, 
other  pieces  in  farm ;  which,  indeed,  grieved  the  subject  ten  times 
more,  than  that  which  his  Majesty  enjoyeth.  But  certainly  they  made 
a  great  advantage,  that  were  the  advisers ;  for,  if  any  tumult  had 
followed  his  Majesty,  a  ready  way  bad  been  to  have  delivered  them 
over  to  the  people. 

CouM.  But  think  you,  that  the  king  would  hav^  delivered  them,  if 
any  troubles  had  followed  ? 

Ju$t»  I  know  not,  my  lord,  it  was  Macbiavel's  counsel  to  Caesar 
Borgia  to  do  it;  and  King  Henry  the  Eighth  delivered  Empson  and 
Dudley ;  yea,  the  same  king,  when  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who 
governed  the  king,  and  all  his  estate,  had,  by  requiring  the  sixth  part  of 
every  man's  goods  for  the  king,  raised  rebellion ;  the  king,  1  say,  dis- 
avowed him  absolutelyi  that,  had  not  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk 
appeased  the  people,  the  cardinal  had  sung  no  more  mass;  for  these  are 
the  words  of  our  story :  *  The  king  then  came  to  Westminster,  to  the 
cardinal's  palace,  and  assembled  there  a  great  council,  in  which  he 
protested,  That  his  mind  was  never  to  ask  any  thing  of  his  commons, 
which  might  sound  to  the  breach  of  his  laws ;  wherefore,  he  then  willed 
them  to  know,  by  whose  means  they  were  so  strictly  given  forth.  Now, 
my  lord,  how  the  cardinal  would  have  shifted  himself,  by  saying,  I  had 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  hud  not  the  rebellion  been  appeased,  I 
greatly  doubt. 
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Couns,  But,  good  Sir,  you  blanch  my  question,  and  answer  me  by 
examples.  I  ask  you,  Whc-ther  or  no,  in  any  such  tumult,  the  people 
pretending  against  one  or  two  great  officers,  the  king  should  deliver 
them,  or  defcnd  them  ? 

Just,  My  good  lord,  the  people  have  not  staid  for  the  king's  deli- 
very, neither  in  England,  nor  in  France.  Your  lordship  knows  how  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  justice,  with  many  others,  at  several 
times,  have  been  used  by  the  rebels ;  and  the  marshals,  constables,  and 
treasurers  in  France  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  in  Charles  the  Sixth's  time. 
Now  to  your  lordship's  question,  I  say,  that  where  any  man  shall  give  a 
king  perilous  advice,  as  may  cithor  cause  a  rebellion,  or  draw  the 
people's  love  from  the  king ;  I  say,  that  a  king  shall  be  advised  to 
banish  him  ;  but  if  the  king  do  absolutely  command  his  servant  to  do 
any  thing  displeasing  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  his  own  peril,  there 
is  the  king  bound  in  honour  to  defend  him.  But,  my  good  lord,  for 
conclusion;  there  is  no  man  in  England  that  will  lay  any  invention, 
either  grievous,  or  against  law,  upon  the  king's  majesty  f  and,  therefore, 
your  lordships  must  share  it  amongst  you. 

Couns,  For  my  part,  I  had  no  hand  in  it,  I  think  Ingram  was  he 
that'4>ropounded  it  to  the  treasurer. 

Juii  Alas !  my  good  lonl,  every  poor  waiter  in  the  Custom-house, 
or  every  promoter  might  have  done  it,  there  is  no  invention  in  these 
things.  To  lay  impositions,  and  sell  the  king's  lands,  are  poor 
and  common  devices.  It  is  true,  that  Ingram,  and  bis  fellows,  are 
odious  men,  and  therefore  his  Majesty  pleased  the  people  greatly  to 
put  him  from  the  coffership.  It  is  better  for  a  prince  to  use  such  kind 
of  men,  than  to  countenance  them ;  hangmen  are  necessary  in  a 
commonwealth ;  yet,  in  the  Netherlands,  none  but  a  hangman's  son  will 
marry  a  hangman's  daughter.  Now,  my  lord,  the  last  gathering  which 
Henry  the  Seventh  made,-  >vas  in  his  twentieth  year,  wherein  he  had 
another  benevolence,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  a  part  of  which,  taken 
of  the  poorer  sort,  he  ordained,  by  his  testament,  that  it  should  be 
restored.  And  for  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  although  he  was  left  in  a 
most  plentiful  estate,  yet  he  wonderfully  pressed  his  people  with  great 
payments;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  his  time,  it  was  infinite,  that  he 
spent  in  masking  and  tilting,  banqueting,  and  other  varnties,  before  he 
was  entered  into  the  most  consuming  cxpence  of  the  most  fond  and 
fruitless  war,  that  ever  king  undertook.  In  his  fourth  year,  he  had  one 
of  the  greatest  subsidies  that  ever  was  granted  ;  for,  besides  two- fifteenths, 
and  two  disms,  he  used  David's  law  of  capitaticm,  or  head-money,  and 
had,  of  every  duke,  ten  marks ;  of  every  earl,  five  pounds ;  of  every  lord, 
four  pounds ;  of  every  knight,  four  marks,  and  every  man  rated  at  eight 
pounds  in  goods,  four  marks,  and  so  after  the  rate ;  yea,  every  man, 
that  was  valued  but  at  forty  shillings,  paid  twelve  pence,  and  every 
man  and  woman,  above  fifteen  years  old,  four-pence ;  he  had  also,  in 
his  sixth  year,  divers  subsidies  granted  him.  In  his  fourteenth,  there 
was  a  tenth  demanded  of  every  man's  goods,  but  it  was  moderated.  In 
the  parliament  following,  the  clergy  gave  the  king  the  half  of  their 
spiritual  livings  for  one  year,  and,  of  the  laity,  there  was  demanded, 
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eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  could  not  be  levied  in  England ; 
but  it  was  a  marvellotis  great  gift,  that  the  king  had  given  him  at  that 
time.  In  the  king^s  seventeenth  year,  was  the  rebeHion  before  spoken 
of,  wherein  the  king  disavowed  the  cardinal ;  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
had  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  given  by  parliament,  which  were,  before  that 
time,  paid  to  the  pope ;  and,  before  that  time  also,  the  monie^  that  the 
king  borrowed  in  his  fifteenth  year,  were  forgiven  him,  by  parliament, 
in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  his  thirty -fifth  year,  a  subsidy  was  granted 
of  fourpence  in  the  pound,  of  every  man  worth,  in  goods,  from  twenty 
shillings  to  five  pounds,  from  five  pounds  tQ  ten  pounds,  and  upwards, 
of  every  pound  two  shillings.  And  all  strangers,  denisens,  and  others, 
doubled  this  sura ;  strangers,  not  being  inhabitants  above  sixteen  years, 
four-pence  a  head.  All  that  had  lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  from 
twenty  to  five,  and  so  double,  as  they  did  for  goods :  and  the  clergy 
gave  sixpence  the  pound.  In  the  thirty-seventh  year,  a  beiievolence  was 
taken,  not  voluntary,  but  rated  by  commissioners,  which,  because  one 
of  the  aldermen  refused  to  pay,  he  was  sent  for  a  soldier  into  Scotland. 
He  had  also  another  great  subsidy,  of  six  shillings  the  pound,  of  the 
clergy,  and  two  shillings  and  eight-pence  of  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and 
four  shillings  the  pound  upon  lands. 

In  the  second  year  of.  Kdward  the  Sixth,  the  parliament  gave  the 
King  an  aid  of  twelve-p<mce  the  pound  of  goods,  of  his  natural  sub*  . 
Jects,  and  two  shillings  the  pound  of  strangers,  and  this  to  continue  for 
three  years;  and,  by  the  statute  of  the  second  and  third  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  it  may  appear,  the  same  parliament  did  also  give  a  second  aid, 
as  followeth,  to  wit,  of  every  ewe,  kept  in  several  pastures,,  three-pence; 
of  every  wether,  kept  as  aforesaid,  two-pence ;  of  every  sheep,  kept  in 
the  common,  one-penny.  Observation.  The  house  g»ve  the  king  also 
eight-pence  the  pound,  of  every  woollen-cloth,  made  for  sale,  through-' 
out  England,  for  three  years.  In  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  King,  by 
reason  of  the  troublesome  gathering  of  the  poll-money  upon  sheep, 
and  the  tax  upon  cloth,  this  act  of  subsidy  was  repealed,  and  other 
relief  given  the  king,  and,  in  the  King's  seventh  year,  he  had  a  subsidy, 
and  two-fifteenths. 

In  the  first  year  of- Queen  Mary,  tonnage  and  poundage  were 
granted  ;  in  the  second  yetir,  a  subsidy  was  given  to  King  Philip,  and 
to  the  Queen  ;  she  had  also  a  third  subsidy,  in  annis  4  &  5. 

Now,  my  lord,  fur  the  parliaments  of  the  late  Queens  (Elisabeth) 
time*  in  which  there  was  nothing  new,  neither  head-money,  nor  sheep* 
money,  norcscuage,  nor^nyof  these  kinds  of  payments  was  required, 
hut  only  the  ordinary  subsidies,  and  those  as  easily  granted  as  dc- 
nianded.  I  shall  not  need  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  of  them  ; 
neither  can  I  inform  your  lordship  of  all  the  passages  and  acts  which 
Jlave  passed,  for  they  are  not  extant,  nor  printed. 

^Couiis,  No,  it  were  but  time  lost  to  speak  of  the  latter;  and,  by 
those  that  arc  already  remembered,  we  may  judge  of  the  rest ;  for  those ! 
o{  the  greatest  importance  are  publkk :  but,  I  pray  you,  deal  •  freely 
with  me ;  what  think  you  would  be  done  for  his  Majesty,  if  be  should 
call  a  parliament  at  this  timef  Or  what  would  be  requixed  at  bis  Ma« 
Ksty'sha^ds? 
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•  JttH,  The  first  thing  that  would  be  required,  would  be  the  same  that 
was  required  by  the  commons  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
to  wit,  that,  if  any  man  of  the  commons  house  should  speak  more 
largely,  than  of  duty  he  ought  to  do,  all  such  offences  to  be  pardoned, 
and  that  to  be  of  record. 

Cofou.  So  might  every  companion  speak  of  the  king  what  they  list. 

Just,  No,  my  lord  ;  the  reverence,  which  a  vassal  oweth  to  his  sove- 
reign, is  always  intended  for  every  speech  ;  howsoever,  it  must  import 
the  good  of  the  King,  and  his  estate,  and  so  long  it  may  be  easily 
pardoned,  otherwise  not :  for,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  who  gave 
freedom  of  speech  in  all  parliaments,  when  Wentwortb  made  those 
motions,  that  were  but  supposed  dangerous  to  the  Queen's  estate,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  notwithstanding  the  privilege  of  the 
house,,  and  there  died. 

Corns.  What  say  you  to  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  remembered  in  the 
last  parliament  ? 

Just.  I  say,  he  repented  him  heartily  that  used  that  speech  ;  and, 
indeed,  besides  that  it  was  seditious,  this  example  held  not:  the 
French  in  Sicily  usurped  that  kingdom ;  they  kept  neither  law  nor 
faith;  they  took  away  the  inheritance  of  the  inhabitants;  they  took 
from  them  their  wives,  and  ravished  their  daughters,  committing  all 
other  insolencies  that  could  be  imagined.  The  king's  majesty  is  the  na- 
tural lord  of  England ;  His  vassals  of  Scotland  obey  the  English  laws ; 
if  they  break  them,  they  are  punished  without  respect :  yea,  his  majesty 
put  one  of  his  barons  to  a  shameful  death,  for  being  consenting  only  to 
the  death  of  a  common  fencer ;  and  which  of  these  ever  did,  or  durst 
commit  any  outrage  in  England  ?  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the  opinion  of 
packing  the  last  was  the  cause  of  the  contention  and  disorder  that 
happened. 

Couns,  Why,  Sir,  do  you  not  think  it  best  to  compound  a  parlia* 
ment  of  the  king's  servants  and  others,  that  shall  in  all  obey  the  king's 
desires  ?  ^ 

Just,  Certainly  no ;  for  it  hath  never  succeeded  well,  neither  on  the 
king's  part,  nor  on  the  subjects,  as  by  the  parliament  before-remem- 
bered your  lordship  may  gather;  for,  from  such  a  composition,  do 
arise  all  jealousies  tmd  all  contentions.  It  was  practisied  in  elder 
times^  to  thereat  trouble  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  loss  and  ruin  of 
many.  It  was  of  later  time  used  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  every 
way  to  his  disadvantage.  When  the  king  leaves  himself  to  his  peo\iIe, 
they  assure  themselves,  that  they  arc  trusted  afid  beloved  of  their  king ; 
and  there  was  never  any  assembly  so  barbarous,  as  not  to  answer  ihe 
love  and  trust  of  their  king.  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  his  estate  was  in 
effect  utterly  overthrown,  and  utterly  impoverished,  at  the  humble 
request  of  his  treasurer,  made  the  same  known  to  the  house :  or,  othei^ 
wise,  using  the  treasurer's  own  words,  *  He  humbly  desired  the  king  ' 
to  take  his  staff,  that  he  might  save  his  wardship.' 

Confix.  But,  you  know,  they  will  presently  be  in  hand  with  those 
impositions,  which  the  king  hath  laid  by  his  own  royal  prerogHtive. 

Just.  Perchance  not^  my  lord,  but  rather  vrith  those  impositions, 
that  have  been  by  some  of  your  lordships  laid  upon  the  king;  which 
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did  tuit  scAhe  of  yoor  lordships  feat,  more  tban  you  do  the  itnpositionii 
hid  upon  the  subjects,  you  would  never  dissuade  his  Majesty  from  a 

CirliamctU;  for  no  man  doubted,  but  that  his  Majesty  was  advised  to 
Y  those  impositions  by  his  council;  and,  for  particular  things,  on 
which  they  were  laid,  the  advice  came  from  petty  fellows  (though 
now  great  ones)  belonging  to  the  Custom-house.  Now,  my  lord,  what 
jl^rejudice  hath  his  Majesty,  his  revenue  being  kept  up,  if  the  imposi- 
tions, that  were  laid  by  the  advice  of  a  few,  be  in  parliameUt  laid  by 
the  general  council  of  the  kingdom,  which  takes  off  ail  grudging  and 
complaint  ? 

Cbtfiw.  Yea,  Sir;  but  that,  which  is  done  by  the  king,  with  th6 
advice  of  his  private  or  privy-council,  is  done  by  the  king^  absolute 
power. 

Just.  And  by  whose  power  is  it  done  in  parliament,  but  by  the  kingfVi 
absolute  power  7  Mistake  it  not,  my  lord  :  the  three  estates  do  but  ad- 
vise, as  the  prime  council  doth  ;  which  advice,  if  the  kin^  embrace  it, 
becomes  the  king^s  own  act  in  the  one,  antl  the  king's  law  m  the  other ; 
for,  without  the  king's  acceptation,  both  the  public  and  private  advicea 
are  but  as  empty  egg-shells.  And  what  doth  his  Majesty  lose,  if  somte 
of  those  things,  which  concern  the  poorer  sort,  be  made  free  ag^m ; 
and  the  revenue  kept  up  upon  that  which  is  superfluous^  h  it  a  loss  to 
the  king  to  be  beloved  of  the  commons  ?  If  it  be  revenue,  which  the 
king  seeks,  is  it  not  better  to  take  it  Of  those  that  laugh,  than  of  those 
that  cry?  Yea,  if  all  be  content  to  pay,  upon  moderation  and  change 
of  the  species,  ts  it  not  more  honourable,  and  more  safSs  for  the  king, 
that  the  subjects  pay  by  persuasion,  than  to  have  them  constrained  ?  If 
they  be  contented  to  whip  themselves  for  the  king,  were  it  not  better  to 
give  them  the  r5d  into  their  own  hands,  than  to  commit  them  to  the 
executioner  ?  Certainly,  it  is  far  more  happy  for  a  sovereign  prince,  that 
a  subject  open  his  purse  willingly,  than  that  the  same  be  opened  by 
violence.  Besides  that,  when  impositions  are  laid  by  parliament,  they 
are  gathered  by  the  authority  of  the  law,  which,  as  aforesaid,  reject- 
eth  all  complaint^,  and  stoppeth  every  mutinous  mouth.  It  shall  ever 
be  my  prayer,  that  the  kmg  embrace  the  counsel  of  honour  and  safety; 
and  let  other  princes  embrace  that  of  force. 

Cowu.  But,  good  Sir,  it  is  his  prerogative,  which  ,the  king  stands 
upon;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  king^,  that  the  parliaments  do  all 
diminish. 

Just,  If  your  lordship  would  pardon  me,  1  would  say  then,  that 
your  lordship's  objection  against  parliaments  is  ridiculous.  In  former 
parliaments,  three  things  have  been  supposed  dishonour  of  the  king : 
The  first,  that  the  subjects  have  conditioned  with  the  king,  when  the 
king  hath  needed  them,  to  have  the  great  charter  confirmed.  The  se- 
cond, That  the  estates  have  made  treasurers,  for  the  necessary  and  pro- 
fitable disbursing  of  those  sums  by  them  given,  to  the  end  that  the 
kings,  to  whom  they  were  given,  should  expend  them  for  their  own  de- 
fence, and  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  third.  That 
these  have  pressed  the  king  to  discharge  some  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  to  elect  others.  As  touchit^g  the  first,  my  lord,  I  would  fain  learn 
what  disadvantage  the  kings  of  this  land  have  had  by  confirming  the 
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great  charter ;  the  breach  of  which  bath  lenred  only  men  of  jour  lort? 
ship's  rank  to  assist  their  own  passions,  and  to  punish  and  imprison,  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  kin^s  poor  subjects,  concerning  their  private 
hatred,  with  the  colour  of  the  king's  service ;  for  the  king^s  majestj 
takes  no  man's  inheritance,  as  I  have  said  before,  nor  any  man's  lif<^ 
but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  according  to  the  charter ;  neither  doth  his 
Majesty  imprison  any  man  (matter  of  practice,  which  concerns  the 
preservation  of  his  estate,  excepted)  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  yet 
he  useth  his  prerogative,  as  all  the  kings  of  England  have  ever  used  it ; 
for  the  supreme  reason  causes  to  practise  many  things  without  the  advice 
of  the  law ;  as,  in  insurrections  and  rebellions,  it  useth  the  martial,  and 
not  the  common  law,  without  any  breach  of  the  charter,  the  intent  of 
the  charter  considered  truly.  Neither  hath  any  subject  made  com* 
plaint,  or  been  grieved,  in  that  the  kings  of  this  land,  for  their  own 
safeties,  and  preservation  of  their  estates,  have  uH'd  their  prerogatives, 
the  great  ensign,  on  which  there  is  written  Soli  Deo.  And,  iny  good 
lord,  was  not  Buckingham  ia  England,  and  Byron  in  France  condemn- 
ed, their  peers  uncalled  ?  And,  withal,  was  not  Byron  utterly  (con- 
trary to  the  customs  and  privileges  of  the  French)  denied  an  advocate  to 
assist  his  defence }  For,  where  laVs  forecast  cannot  provide  remedies 
for  future  dangers,  princes  are  forced  to  assist  themselves  by  their  pre- 
rogatives. But  that,  which  hath  been  ever  grievous,  and  the  cause  of 
many  troubles  very  dangerous,  is,  that  your  lordships,  abusing  the  rei^ 
sons  of  state,  do  punish  and  imprison  the  kingfs  subjects  at  your  plea- 
sure. It  is  you,  m^  lords,  that  when  subjects  have  sometimes  net^d  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  do  then  use  the  strength  of  the  law ;  and,  when 
they  require  the  law,  you  afflict  them  with  the  prerogative,  and  tread 
the  great  charter,  which  hath  been  confirmed  by  sixteen  acts  of  parlia^ 
mcnt,  under  your  feet,  as  a  torn  parchment,  or  waste-pi4>er. 

Couns^  Good  Sir,  which  of  us  do,,  in  this  sort,  break  the  great  char- 
ter i  Perchance  you  mean,  that  we  have  advised  the  king  to  lay  the  new 
impositions. 

Just.  No,  ray  lord,  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  charter  against  im- 
positions ;  and,  besides  that,  necessity  doth  persuade  them:  and  ifne- 
cessity  do,  in  somewhat,  excuse  a  private  man,  jifyorf ion,  it  may  then 
excuse  a  prince.  Again,  the  king's  majesty  hath  profit  and  increase  of 
revenue  by  the  impositions.  Bat  there  are  of  your  lordships,  contrary 
to  the  direct  letter  of  the  charter,  that  imprison  the  king's  subjects,  and 
deny  them  the  benefit  of  the  law,  to  the  king's  disprofit.  And,  what  do 
you  do  otherwise  thereby,  if  the  impositions  be  in  any  sort  grievous,  but 
rcnofcare  doloresf  And,  withal,  dig  out  of  the  dust  the  long-buried  me- 
mory of  the  subjects  former  intentions,  with  their  kiiigs* 
Louns.  What  mean  you  by  that  ? 

Jtut,  I  will  tell  your  lordship,  when  I  dare:  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
enough  for  me,  to  put  your  lordship  in  mind,  that  all  the  estates  in  the 
world,  in  the  offence  o^  the  people,  have  either  had  profit  or  necessity 
to  persuade  them  to  adventure  it;  of  which,  if  neither  be  urgent,  and 
yet  the  subject  exceedingly  grieved,  your  lordship  may  conjecture,  that 
the  house  will  be  humble  suitors  for  a  redress.  And,  if  it  be  a  maxim 
;in  policy  to  please  the  people  in  all  things  indifferent^  and  never  suftr 
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tbem  to  be  beaten,  hot  for  the  king^s  (tenefit  (for  there  are  no  blows  for- 
gotten with  the  smart,  but  those)  ;  thetiy  I  say,  id  make  them  vassals  to 
vassals,  b  but  to  batter  down  those  mastering  buildings,  erected  by 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  fortified  by  his  teon,  by  which  the  people 
and  gentry  of  England  were  brought  to  depend  tipon  the  king  alone. 
Yea,  my  good  lord,  our  late  dear  sovereign  kept  them  up,  and  to  their 
advantage,  as  well  repaired  as  ever  prince  did.  *  Defend  me^  and  spend 
me,'  saith  the  Irish  churl. 

CauM.  Then  yon  think,  that  this  violent  breach  of  the  charter  will 
be  the  cause  of  seeking  the  confirmation  of  it  in  the  next  parliament, 
which  otherwise  could  never  have  been  moved  ? 

Juit,  I  know  not,  my  good  lord,  perchance  not ;  for,  if  the  house 
press  the  king  to  grant  unto  them  all  that  is  theirs  by  the  law,  they 
cannot,  injustice,  n*fusc  the  king  all  that  is  his  by  the  law.  And  where ' 
will  be  tho  issue  of  such  a  contention  ?  I  dare  not  divine,  but  sure  I  am, 
that  it  will  tend  to  the  prejudice  both  of  the  king  and  subject 

Couns.  If  they  dispute  not  their  own  liberties,  why  should  they  thed 
dbpute  the  king's  liberties,  which  we  call  his  prerogative? 

Just,  Amongst  so  many  and  so  divers  spirits,  no  man  can  foretcl 
what  may  be  propounded;  but,  howsoever,  if  the  matter  be  not  slightly 
handled  on  the  king's  behalf,  these  disputes  will  soon  dissolve;  for  tho 
king  hath  so  little  need  of  his  prerogative,  and  so  great  advantage  by  the 
laws,  as  the  fear  of  impairing  the  one,  to  wit,  the  prerogative,  issoim* 
possible ;  anA  the  burthen  of  the  other,  to  wit,  the  law  so  weighty,  as 
but  by  a  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative,  namely,  of  his  remission  and 
pardon,  the  subject  is  no  way  able  to  undergo  it.    This,  my  lord,  is  no 
matter  of  flourish  that  I  have  said,  bui  it  is  the  truth,  and  unan- 
iweraUe. 
Comu,  But  to  execute  the  laws  very  severely  would  be  very  grievous. 
Ju$t,  Why,  my  lord,  are  the  laws  grievous,  which  ourselves  have  re- 
quired of  our  kings  ?  And  are  the  prerogatives  also,  which  our  king^ 
have  reserved  to  themselves,  also  grievous  }  How  can  such  a  peopTo 
then  be  well  pleased  ?  And  if  your  lordship  confess  that  the  laws  give 
too  much,  why  does  your  lordship  urge  the  prerogative  that  gives  moref 
May,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  it,  that,  except  the  laws  were  better  observed, 
the  prerogative  of  a  religious  prince  hath  «aanifbld  less  perils,  than  the 
letter  of  the  law  hath.    Now,  my  lord,  for  the  second  and  third,  to  wit, 
for  the  appointing  of  treasurers,  and  removing  of  counsellors,  our  kings 
have  evermore  lauahed  them  to  scorn  that  have  pressed  either  of  these ; 
And,  after  the  parliament  dissolved,  took  the  money  of  the  treasurers  of 
the  parliament,  and  recalled  and  restored  the  officers  discharged ;  or 
^se  they  have  been  contented,  that  some  such  persons  should  be  re- 
^Qoved  at  the  request  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which  they  themselves^ 
out  of  their  noble  natures,  woutd  not  seem  willing  to  remove. 

Onms.  Well,  Sir,  would  you,  notwithstanding  all  these  arguments, 
advise  his  Majesty  to  call  a  parliament  ? 

Jnit,  It  belongs  to  your  lordships,  who  enjoy  the  kin^s  fiivour,  and 
Are  chosen  for  your  able  wisdom,  to  advise  the  king.  It  were  a  strange 
))o1diiess  in  a  poor  and  private  person,  to  advise  king^,  attended  with  so 
^eistaoding  a  council,    fiut,  bdike  your  lordships  have  conceived 
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some  other  w^y,  liow  money  may  be  gptt&a  odierwise.  IT  any  troilKie' 
should  happen,  ^oor  lordihip  knows,  that  then  there  were  nothit^  so 
dangerous  tor  a  king,  as  to  be  without  money :  a  parlfacment  cannot  as- 
semble in  haste,  but  present  dangers  require  hasty  remedies.  It  wxU 
be  no  time  then  to  discontent  the  subjects,  by  using  any  ioordinato 
ways. 

Couns.  W^U,  9ir,  dl  this  notwithstanding,  we  dare  not  advise  the 
king  to  call  a  parliament ;  for,  if  it  should  succeed  ill,  we,  that  adTbe, 
shoulci  fall  into  the  kin^s  disgrace.  And,  if  the  king  be  driren  into  amy 
^tremity,  we  can  say  to  the  king,  that,  because  we  found  it  extremely 
unpleasing  to  his  Majesty  to  hear  of  a  parliament,  we  thought  it  no 
good  manners  to  make  such  a  motion. 

JutL  My  lord^  to  the  fint  let  me  tell  you,  that  there  was  never  any 
just  prince  that  hath  taken  any  advantage  of  the  success  of  cocinseb, 
which  have  been  founded  on  reason.  To  fear  that  were  to  fear  the 
loss  of  the  bell,  more  than  the  loss  of  the  steeple,  and  were  also  Ae 
way  to  beat  all  men  from  the  studies  of  the  king's  service.  But  for  Ae 
second,  where  you  say  you  can  excuse  yourselves  upon  the  king's  own 
protesting  ag^st  a  parliament;  the  king,  upon  better  consideration, 
may  encounter  that  fineness  of  youiB. 

Caims.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Just.  Even  by  declaring  himself  to  be  indifferent,  by  calling  your 
lordships  together,  and  by  delivering  unto  you,  Aat  he  hears  how  his 
loving  subjects  in  general  are  willing  to  supply  him,  if  it  please  him 
to  call  a  parliament,  for  that  was  the  common  answer  to  all  the  she* 
lifb  in  England,  when  the  late  benevolence  was  commanded.  In 
which  respect,  and  because  you  came  short  in  all  your  projects,  and 
because  it  b  a  thing  most  danoerous  for  a  king  to  be  without  treasune, 
he  requires  such  of  you,  as  either  mislike,  or  rather  fear  a  parliament, 
to  set  down  your  reasons  in  writing,  why  you  either  mislikod,  or  feared 
it.  And  such  as  I  wish  and  desire  it,  to  set  down  answers  to  your  ob* 
jections :  and  so  shall  the  king  prevent  the  callings  or  not  callii^,  on 
his  Majesty,  as  some  of  your  great  counsellors  have  done  in  many  other 
things,  shrinking  up  their  shoulders,  and  saying,  '  The  king  win  have 
it  so.     ^ 

Couns.  Well,  Sir,  it  grows  late,  and  I  will  bid  you  farewell,  only  you  > 
shall  take  well  with  you  this  advice  of  mine :  that,  in  all  that  you  have  ! 
said  i^inst  our  greatest,  those  men,  in  the  end,  shall  be  your  judgd  , 
in  their  own  cause ;  you,  that  trouble  yourself  with  reformation,  are  | 
like  to  be  well  rewarded ;  for  hereof  you  may  assure  yourself,  that  wt 
will  never  allow  of  any  invention,  how  profitable  soever,  unless  it  pnh 
ceed,  or  seem  to  proceed,  fiom  ourselves. 

Just,  If  then,  my  lord,  wc  may  presume  to  say,  that  princes  maybe 
unhappy  in  any  thing,  certainly  they  are  unhappy  in  imthipg  more,  than 
iu  suffering  themselves  to  be  so  inclosed.  Again,  if  we  may  belic\e 
Pliny,  who  tell  us,  *  That  it  is  an  ill  sign  of  prosperi^  in  any  kingdom 
or  state,  where  such,  as  deserve  well,  find  no  other  recompencc  than 
the  contentment  of  their  own  consciences ;'  a  fisr  worse  sign  is  it,  whera 
the  justly  accused  shall  take  revenge  of  the  just  accuser.    But,  my  goo4 
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lM^,tbiareisd»UhcyeieiBMB«igr4«l^  tiemg  be  hslh  been  abuied  by 
tbem  he  trusted  most,  ho  wttt  opt,  ^or  lihe  liiUice  dishonour  of  his  judg- 
meoXf  so  wett  informed  by  his  own  ex{ierieace»  expose  such  of  his  vae- 
seb  («s  hftve  hadiiQ  other  niolives  to  serve  hiniy  than  simply  the  love 
of  hie  person  end  hie  estate)  to  their  v?veQge«  who  have  only  been  moved 
by  the  love  of  th^  own  foitune%  and  thek  glory. 

Corns*  But,  good  Sir,  the  king  hath  not  been  deceived  by  alU 

Jir##«  No,  lay  lord,  neither  have  all  been  trusted*  neither  doth  Ibe 
Vfodd  accuse  ail,  bnt  believe,  that  there  be  amongit  your  lordships  very 
Just  and  worthy  men,  at  well  of  the  nobility,  as  others,  but  those,  though 
most  honoured,  in  the  cemlnonweaUh,  yel^  have .  they  not  been  most 
employed  r your  lordship  hnows  ii  weU  enough,  that  three  or  four  of 
yonr  lordships  he^e  thought  yoHrhaodeelfoog  enay^  to  bear  up  alone 
Sbe  weightiest  afiairs  in  the  com^ionwealtb,  and  strong  enough  all  the 
land  havo  found  them  to  bear  down  whom  they  pleased^ 

Cotnu.  I  uodemtaod  yo«:  hut  how  shall  it  appear^  that  they  have 
only  sought  themaetvealt 

JuM.  There  needs  no  penpective  glaei  to  discern  it;  for  neither  in 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  war,  in  matters,  (rf  revenue^  and  matters  of 
trade,  any  thing  haih  happened  either  of  love  or  judgment.  Ko,  my 
lord,  there  is  not  any  one  actios  of  jtheim  eminent,  great  or  small, 
the  greatness  of  themselves  only  excepted* 

Coaat.  It  is  ali  one;  your  papen  can  neither  answer  nor  reply,  wa 
can.  Besidee,  yon  tell  the  king  no  newa  in  delhreiing  these  coinplainl% 
for  he  knowe  as  much  as  can  l^  told  him. 

Jitff.  For  the  first,  my  lord,  whereas  he  bath  once  the  reasons  of 
things  delivered  him,  your  lordsfaipa  shall  need  to  be  wdl  advised;  in 
their  answers,  there  is  no  sophistry  will  serve  thdr  turn,  where  the 
judge  and  the  undeiitandjng  are  bow  snpveme.  For  the  second,  to  say 
that  his  Majesty  knows,  and  cares  not,  that^  my  lord^  were  but  to  de^ 
pair  all  his  faithftil  snbjectai  But  by*  your  favour,  my  lord,  we  see  it 
is  contraiy ;  we  find  now,  that  there  lano  such  singnlar  power  as  there 
hath  been;  justice  is  deseribed  with  a  bejancc  in  her  hand,  holding  it 
even ;  and  it  hangs  aa^even  new  as  ever  it  did  in  any  king's  xlays;  for 
singular  authority  begets  buV  general  oppression. 

Vouns,  Howsoever  it  be,  that  isnothitig  to  y«tt,  thathaffe  no  interest 
in  the  kingfs  favonr,  nor  pcirthenoc,  in  his  opinion ;  and,  concerning 
such  a  one,  the  mislikin^  op  bi|tf  mkooneeiving  of  any  one  hard  word* 
phrase,  or  sentence,  willg^ve  argument  to  the  king,  cither  to  condemn, 
or  reject  the  whole  discourse.  And,  howsoever  his  Majesty  may  neg- 
lect your  informations,  you  may  be  sure  that  others,  at  whom  you 
point,  will  not  neglect  their  revenges ;  you  will  therefore  confess  itp 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  you  aie  exceeding  sorry  that  you  have  not  fol- 
lowed my  advice.  Remember  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  lost  all  men  for 
the  kin^s  service,  and,  when  their  malice,  whom  he  grieved*  had  not 
ontlived  the  kinjfs  affection^  you  know  what  became  of  him  aa 
well  as  L 

Juti.  Yea,  my  lord,  I  know  it  well,  that  malice  hath  a  longer  life, 
ihao  either  love  or  thankfulnesB  hath,  for  as  we  always  lake  more  care 
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to  put  off  pain,  than  to  enjoy  pleasttre ;  because  the  one  hatl  no  isteiw 
minion,  and  with  the  other  we  are  often  satisfied  {  so  it  is  in  the  smart 
of  injury  anil  the  memory  of  good  turns :  wrongs  are  written  in  mar- 
ble; beiie6tsare,  sometimes,  acknowledged,  rarel^r  requited*  But,  my 
lord,  we  »hall  do  the  king  great  wrong,  to  judge  hira  by  common  rules, 
or  ordinary  examples ;  for,  seeing  his  Majesty  hath  greatly  inriched  and 
advanced  those  that  have  but  pretended  his  service,  no  man  needs  to 
doubt  of  his  goodness,  towards  those  that  shall  perform  any  thing  wor- 
thy reward.  Nay,  the  not  taking  knowledge  of  those  of  his  own  vas- 
sab,  that  have  done  him  wrong,  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  the  re- 
linquishing of  those  that  do  him  right,  is  to  be  suspected*  I  am,  there- 
fore, my  good  lord,  held  to  my  resolution,  by  these  two,  besides  the 
former :  the  first,  that  Ood  would  never  have  blessed  him  with  so  many 
veaiB,  and  in  so  many  actions,  yea,  in  all  his  actions,  had  he  paid  his 
honest  servants  with  evil  for  good.  The  second,  where  your  lordship 
(ells  ipe,  that  1  vnll  be  sorry  for  not  following  your  advice,  I  pray 
your  lordship  to  believe,  that  I  am  no  way  subject  to  the  common 
sorrowing  of  worldljf  men,  this  maxim  of  Plato  being  true :  dbforer 
OMjies  e»  amore  ammi  erga  earpia  nMcuniur.  But,  fqr  my  body,  my 
mind  values  it  at  nothing. 

CotNU.  What  is  it  then  you  hope  for,  or  seek  f 

Juit.  Neither  riches,  nor  honour,  or  thanks;  but  I  only  seek  to  sa- 
tisfy his  Majesty  (which  I  would  have  beea  glad  to  have  done  in 
mtfttefi  of  more  ipipostancc)  that  I  have  lived,  and  will  die  an  ho- 
nest mas. 


Tie  AiUMm  Efiiapk,  mode  £y  ttiiMJf. 

EVEN  such  is  time,  whiph  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  and  joys,  and  all  we  have, 

And  pays  tis  but  With  ag^  and  dust  ;^ 
Which  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways^ 

Shut  up  the  story  of  our  days : 

And  from  which  earth,  and  grave^  and  dost, 

^he  Lo^d  shall  r^  me  op,  I  trpst, 
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ACCUSATION  AND  IMPEACHMENT 

OF 

JOHN  I.ORD  FINCH, 

BAHOtf  OF  rOBDWIC09 

I^rd  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Englaod,  by  the  Houm  of  Coromo{u« 
Mot^d  Anno  Domini  1640.  Qnaito^  «ODteuiiii|r  twelre  pages. 

THAT  the  said  John  Lord  Finch,  Baron  of  Fordwicfa,  Lord  Keqier, 
&c.  hath  traiteroujdy  and  wickedly  eridoavounad  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  esti^blished  govermnest  of  the  realm  of  Sngland^ 
and,  instead  thereof,  to  introduce  aji  arbitrary  tyrannical  government 
ag^nst  law ;  which  he  hath  declared  by  traiterous  and  wicked  word^ 
counsels,  opinions,  judgments,  practices,  and  actions. 

II.  Tha^  in  pursuance  of  those  his  traiterous  and  wicked  purposes, 
he  did«  in  the  third  and  fourth  ye;^rs  of  his  Majest/s  reign,  or  one  of 
them,  being  then  speaker  of  the  commons  house  ai  parliament,  conti^ry  to 
the  commands  oi  the  house,  then  assembled  and  sitting,  deny  and  hinder 
the  reading  of  some  things  which  the  said  house  of  commons  required 
to  be  read  for  tho  safety  of  the  kinc  and  kingdom,  and  preservation  of 
the  religion  of  this  realm ;  and  did  forbid  all  the  memben  of  the  houso 
to  speak  ;  and  said,  that,  if  any  did  ofier  to  speak,  he  would  rise  and 
go  away ;  and  said,  nothing  should  be  then  done  in  the  house ;  and  did 
offer  to  rise  and  go  away  ;  and  did  thereby,  and  otherwise,  as  much  as 
in  him  lay,  endeavour  to  subvert  the  ancient  and  uiKtoubted  fights  and 
course  of  parliaments. 

III.  That  he,  being  of  his  Majest/s  council,  at  the  justice-seat  held 
for  the  county  of  Enex,  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
now  Majestys  reign,  at  Strafford-Langton,  in  the  same  county,  being 
then  of  his  M^est/s  council,  in  that  service  did  practise,  by  unlawful 
means,  to  enlarge  the  forest  of  that  county  many  miles  beyond  the 
known  bounds  thereof^  as  they  had  been  enjoyed  ^ear  three  hundred 
years,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  to  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the 
forsst,and  other  charters*  and  divers  acts  of  parliament;  jaqd,  for  effect* 
ing  the  same,  did  unlawfully  cause  and  procure  undue  returns  to  be 
made  of  jurors*  and  great  numbers  of  other  persons,  who  were  imswom, 
to  be  joined  to  them  of  the  juxy ;  and  threatened  and.  awed  the  said 
jiuom  to  gi?^  aTCprdict  for  t^xt  king ;  and^  by  unlawful  mcaos,  did  nf« 
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prise  the  county,  that  they  might  not  make  defence  (  and  did  use  i 
ral  menacing  wicked  speeches  and  actions  to  the  jury,  and  others,  far 
obtaining  his  upjust  purpose  aforesaid ;  and,  after  a  verdict  obtained 
for  the  king  in  the  moqth  of  April  following  (at  which  time  the  said 
justicc*8eat  was  called  by  adjoununent)  the  said  John  Lord  Finch; 
then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  bis  Majesty's  Court  of  Common  P^eas,  was 
one  of  the  judges  assistants  for  them,  and  continued,  by  further  unlawful 
and  unjust  practices,  to  maintain  and  confirm  the  said  verdict ;  and  did 
then  and  there,  being  assistant  to  the  justice  in  eys«^  adirise  the  refusal 
of  the  traverse  offered  by  the  county,  and  a}l  their  evidences,  but 
only  what  they  should  verbally  deliver  |  which  was  refused  accord* 
ingly. 

IV^  That  he,  about  the  month  of  November,  1695,  being  then.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  and  having  taken  an  oath 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  his  Majesty's  liege  people  ac<« 
cording  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  rcalmy  contrived  an  opinion  m 
kctfi  verba :  ^  When  the  good  and  safety,  he/  and  did  subscribe  hit 
name  to  that  opinion,  and  by  persuasions,  threats,  and  ^Isc  suggestions, 
did  solicit  and  procure  Sir  John  Bramston,  then  and  now  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England ;  ^ir  Humfrey  Davenport,  knight.  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer  ;  Sir  Hicl|«i^  Huttrnt,  knight,  la|e 
0196  of  the  justices  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  Sir  John 
Disuham,  knight,  late  one  of  the  barons  of  his  Majesty's  Cosrt  of  Ex* 
chequer ;  Sir  William  (Johes,  knight,  late  one  of  the  jitsticc»of  thesaid 
Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  Sir  George  Cfooke,  then  and  now  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  said  Court  of  Kin^s  Bench  ;  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  knigbt, 
then  and  now  one  of  the  barons  of  the  J&xchequer ;  Sir  George  Vernon, 
kni^t,  late  ope  of  the  justices  pf  the  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  Sir 
Robert  Barkiey,  knight^  then  and  now  one  of  the  justices  of  the  md 
Court  of  King's  Bench ;  Sir  Francif  Crawley,  ki^ight,  then  and^now  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  '^ir  Richard 
Weston^  knight,  then  and  i|ow  one  of  the  baiDns  of  thesajd  Conrt  of 
Exchequer,  some  or  one  of  them  to  si|bscribe  with  their  names  tiie  said 
opinion  presently,  and  injoined  them  severally,  sofue  or  one  of  them-^ 
secrecy  upoii  their  al|egiance, 

V.  That  be  the  day  of  ihen  bebg  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  said  Court  of  Common  Plees,  subscribed  en  extre-judir 
cial  opinioi^  in  answer  to  questions  in  a  le^r  from  \kh  BCajesty,  m  ktO' 

And  tl^at  he  contrived  the  said  questions,  and  procured  the  said  letter- 
foom  his  Majesty ;  and,  whereas^^  the  said  justice  Hutton  and  Justice 
Cpooke  declared  to  liim  their  opinions  to  the  contrary ;  yet  herequhfed 
^nd  pressed  them  to  subscribe,  upon  his  promise  that  he  wotih)  let  his 
Majesty  know  the  truth  ef  their  opinions,  notwtitfaptanding  imchr  sub* 
scriptions,  which  nevertheless  he  did  iidt  make  knbwv  to  his  BIfojesty, 
but  delivered  the  same  to  hft  &rla|csty  as  the  opinio^  of  all  the 
judgps*  i  -    . 

VI.  That  hci  bmgLord  Chief  Justice  of  the  said  Court  of  C^mmea- 
Pkasv  delivered  bis  opinion  in  the  Eixcbequet^hamber  against  Miitep 
l^iempden  in  the  ^   of.  ship^-moiiey ;   that  ^  ^'  ia|d  MN^ 
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Hanpdm  vefM^  the  matter  simI  suiMitaaoa  of  the  cate  was  ehargnble 
with  the  nmiey  ihcA  ia  quotton ;  a  copy  of  which  pvoceedingi  ih/^ 
Gommeae  will  deliver  to  your  locd6hif%  and  did  aoUicit  and  threatew 
theaud  judges^  tome  or  one  of  them^  to  delivei  their  opiniom  in  liJce 
msDner  ageinet  Master  Hampdeo ;  and.  after  the  said  Baron  Denbant 
had  deliveted  his  opiaion  foe  Master  Hampden,  the  said  Lord  Finch  r^ 
pairrd  ptisp<isely  to  the  mid  Baron  Denham's  chamber  in  Seijeant&« 
Idd,  in  FhME^st^a^t,  and»  after  the  said  Master  Baron  Denbam  Imd  de* 
claredand  expressed  his  opinion,  nrg^d  him  to  vetract  the  said  opiaioik; 
which  he  ie£iising«.  was  threatened  bj  the  said  Lord  Finchi  because  ha 
lefused* 

VIL  That  he,  then  being  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pkas,  declaied  and  published  in  ihe  Exchequer-chaoibor,  and  wesiera 
oiicuit  where  he  w^nt  judg^,  that  the  kin^s  right  to  ship-money,  as 
aforesaid,  was  so  inherent  a  right  to  the  ciown,  as  an  act  of  parliament 
could  not  take  away ;  and  with  divers  malicious  speeches  inveighedi 
agsinst  and  threatened  all  suck  as  refused  to  pay  ship-money ;  atf 
which  opinions^  contained  in  tlia  £ourth»  fifth,  and  sixth  articles,,  an^ 
sgaimt  the  law  of  the  nralm,  the  subjects  right  of  property,  and  con« 
trary  to  former  leaalutions  in  parliamvat,  aiMl  to  the  pefiUon  of  right; 
which  said  lesfduti^na  and  petition  of  right  were  well  known  to  him,  and 
resolved  and  enacted  in  parliamenl  when  he  was  ^>eaker  of  the  Commona 
house  of  parliament. 

Vllf.  That  he,  being  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Plcasi  did  take  the  general  practieeaf  that  court  to  his  private  chamber; 
and  that  he  sent  warrants  into  all  or  many  shires  of  England  to  several 
men,  as  to  Francis  Giles  of  the  county  of  Devon,  Robert  Benson  of  the 
county  of  York,  attornies  of  that  eourt,  and  to  divers  others,  to  release 
all  perKms  arrested  on  any  outlawry  about  forty  shillings  fees,  whereas 
none  by  law  so  arrested  can  be  bailed  or  rtltased,  without^  nuperstdeoM 
under  seal,  or  reversal. 

IX.  That  he,  being  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  upon  a  pretended  suit  begun  in  Michaelmas  term  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  of  his  Majesty'*  icipi»  sithomh  tbera  was  no  plaint  or  declara** 
lion  against  him,  did  notoriously,  and  contrary  to  all  Uw  and  justice, 
by  tbisats,  menaces,  and  imprisonment,  compel  Thomas  Laurencje,  an 
executor,  to  pay  nineteen  pounds  twclVe shillings;  and' lili^ewTSe  caused 
Richard  Barnard,  being  only  overseer  of  the  last  will  of  that  testator,  to 
he  arrested  for  the  payment  of  the  said  money,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  rest  oi  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  against  the  known  and  ordi* 
nary  course  of  justice,  and  his  said  oath  and  knowledge,  and  denied  his 
M^estjr's  subjects  the  common  and  ordinary  justice  of  this  realm,  as  to 
Master  Limericke,  and  others ;  and,  for  his  private  bencit,  didamaged 
and  ruined  the  estates  of  very  many  of*  his  Majesty's  subjects,  contrary 
to  his'Oath  and  knowkdgo.  7 

X.  That  he^  besng  LonI  Keeper  of  the  Gnat  Seal  ofiEaglkml^MA 
*^*Ofn  one  of  hia  Mijest/s  Privy  Cooocil,  did,  by  Mas  and  mabeioua 
•landers,  labour  to  inocnta  bis  Ma|eBty*  against  parliaments^  ami  dich 
ffame  and  advise  the  puUishitig  tberdt<4wition|  aW  the  disBolj|tb|y  of 
tW  last  parli|unf«|t» 


All  which  treMom  and  roiademeaooni,  above-mentkmed,  wcie  done 
and  committed  by  the  said  John  Lord  Finch,  Baron  of  Fordwich»  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  England ;  and  thereby  he,  the  8aid  Lord 
Finch,  hath  traitorously,  and  contrary  to  hit  allegiance,  laboured  to  lay 
imputatioog  and  scandals  upon  his  Majesty's  government,  and  taalie* 
Date  the  hearts  of  his  Majest/s  li^e  people  from  his  Majesty,  and  to 
tet  a  division  between  them,  and  to  ruin  and  destroy  his  Majesty^s  realm 
of  England  ;  Xor  which  they  do  impeach  him,  the  said  Loid  Finch, 
Baron  of  Fordwich«  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  England,  of  high 
treason,  against  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  of 
the  misdemeanors  above-mentioned.     And  the  said  Commons  by  piv* 
testation,  saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any  time  here- 
after, any  other  accusation,  or  impeachment,  against^  the  said  Lord 
Finch,  and  also  of  replying  to  the  answer  (  that  the  said  John,  Lord 
tincbf  shall  miJce  unto  the  said  articles,  or  to  any  of  them,  and  of  ofler* 
jng  proof  of  the  premisses,  or  any  of  their  impeachments  or  accusations 
that  shall  be  exhibited  by  them,  as  the  case  shall,  according  to  the 
course  of  parliaments^  require,  do  pray,  that  the  said  John,  Lord  Finch, 
Baron  of  Fordwtch,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  England,  may  be 
put  to  answer  all,  and  every  the  premisses,  and  such  proceedings,  ex- 
aminations, trials,  and  judgments,  as  may  be  upon  avery  of  them  bad, 
«nd  used,  as  is  agreeable  to  law  and  justice* 


TUB 

LORD  DIGBY'S   SPEECH^ 

.aim 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

To  the  Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  January  19,  1640, 
Quarto^  eoatainiag  sbrtecn  psges. 

Mr.Spet^tTt 

I  RISE  not  now  with  an  intent  to  speak  to  the  frame  and  structum  of 
this  biU,  nor  much  by  way  of  answer  to  objections  that  may  be 
made ;  I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion  of  that,  but  that  we  shall  con* 
eur  all  unanimously  in  what  coooemeth  all  so  universally. 

Only,  Sir,  by  way  of  preparation,  to  the  end,  that  we  may  not  be 
«Uacottii(ed  io  thii  great  work  by  difficulties  that  may  i^pear  in  the 
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way  of  it,  I  shall  deliver  unto  vou  my  apprehensions  in  general,  of  the 
vast  imporcanee  and  necessity  that  we  should  go  thorough  with  it. 

The  result  of  my  sense  is,  m  short,  this :  That  unless,  for  the  frequent 
eonvenin^  of  parliaments,  there  be  some  such  course  settled,  as  may 
not  be  eluded ;  nt*ither  the  people  can  be  prosperous  and  secure,  nor 
the  king  himself  solidly  happy.  I  take  this  to  be  thQ  Unnm  mussarkm. 
l£i  us  procure  this,  and  all  our  other  desires  will  efleet  themselves. 
If  this  bill  miscarry,  I  shall  have  left  roe  no  publick  hopes ;  and,  once 
passi'd,  I  shall  be  freed  of  all  publick  fears* 

The  esseutlalness,  Sir,  of'  frequent  parliaments  to  the  happiness  of 
Ais  kingdom,  might  be  inferred  unto  you,  by  the  reason  of  contraries, 
from  the  woeful  experience  which  former  times  have  had  of  the  mia- 
chievous  effects  of  any  long  intermission  of  them. 

But,  Mr,  Speaker,  why  should  we  climb  higher  than  the  level  we  are 
on,  or  think  further  than  our  own  horizon,  or  have  recourse  for  exam- 
ples in  this  business  to  any  other  promptuary  than  our  own  memorite  F 
nay,  than  the  experience  almost  of  the  youngest  here  ? 

The  reflexion  backward  on  the  distractions  of  former  times  upon  in- 
termission of  parliaments,  and  the  consideration  forward  of  the  mis* 
ehiefs  likely  still  to  grow  from  the  same  catise,  if  not  reformed,  doubt* 
kss,  gave  ^rst  life  and  being  to  those  two  dormant  statutes  of  £dwar4 
theThird,  for  the  yearly  holding  of  parliaments.  And  shall  net  thefnetli 
tod  bleeding  experience  in  the  present  age  of  miseries  firom  the  same 
spring,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other^  obtain  an  awakening,  a  nsur* 
vcction  for  them  ? 

The  intestine  distempers,  Sir,  of  former  ages  upon  the  want  of  parlia* 
ments,  may  appear  to  have  had  some  other  co-operative  causes,  as 
lomctimes,  unsuccessful  wars  abroad  ;  sometimes,  the  absence  of  the 
prince ;  sometimes,  competitions  of  titles  to  the  crown ;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  the  vices  of  the  king  himself. 

But,  let  us  but  consider  the  posture,  the  aspect  of  this  state^  botli 
towards  itself,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  person  of  our  sovereign,  and 
the  nature  of  our  sufferings,  since  the  third  of  his  rdgn ;  And  there  can 
he  no  cause  colourabiy  inventable,  wheieuAto  to  attribute  them,  bu% 
the  intermission,  or,  which  is  worse,  the  undue  frustration  of  parlia* 
ments,  by  the  unlucky  use,  if  not  abuse,  of  ptciuga^ive  in  the  dissolving 
'them. 

Take  into  your  view,  gentlemen,  a  slate  in  a  stale  of  the  greatest  quiet 
•nd  security  that  can  be  fimcied,  not  only  enjoying  the  calmest  peaee 
itself,  but,  to  improve  and  secure  its  happy  condition,  all  the  rest  of  the 
vorld,  at  the  same  time,  in  tempest,  in  c(»ibustions,  in  uncomposable 
wars. 

Take  into  your  view,  Sir,  a  king  severe^  to  three  kingdoms,  by  a 
oonaentring  of  all  the  royal  lines  in  his  peison,  as  undisputably  as  anjr 
mathematical  ones  in  Euclid :  A  king,  firm  and  knowing  in  his  relieioil^ 
eminent  in  virtue :  A  king  that  had,  in  his  own  time,  given  all  the  nj^ts 
And  liberties  of  his  subjecU  a  more  clear  and  ample  confirmation,  freely 
vid  aracionsly,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  (when  the  people  had  them' 
^t  advantage)  e^ttortedly,  I  main,  in  the  petition  of  light. 
This  is  one  map  of  England|  Mr.  Speaker.    A  nian^  SiTi  thai  AmU; 
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pgmmt  ORt^  yoQ,  apvya^toslom,  graaaiog  under  thai  aapnmt  hv^ 
which  &dm  pc^nmcliialm  would  euaet ;  the  libertv,  the  property  of 
thie  puh^tct  iiiiMlaB«it»Uy  subvtrM,  lavished  away  by  the  violence  of 
ikfM^tmdoA  wwemiyi  i  a.  tripla  oiowa  ahakiug  with  distempea  ;  Men  oi 
llie  besicooacieoGe  leady  to  fly  into  the  wilderness  for  religion  :  Would 
l^eioiift swear  thitf  wera  the  antipodes  to  the  other?  And  yet,  let  me  tell 
-Mjj^  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  nap  of  England  too,  and  both,  at  the  saoio 

HfllB^tjaiti 

As  it  cannot  be  denied,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  since  the  conquest  there 
llatk  wc^  been,  in  this  kiiigidoin,  a  fuller  concurrence  of  all  circum* 
atoooea  in  At  fimner  character^  to  have  made  a  kingdom  happy,  than 
£w  AiSt  twelve  years  last  past ;  so  it  is  most  certain,  that  there  hath 
not  been,  in  all  that  deduction  of  a^  such  a  conspiracy,  if  one  may  so 
^tagiE^  oC  ^  Iba  elements  of  nuschief  in  the  second  character,  to  bring  a 
floufishixig  kii^dom,  if  it  were  possible^  to  swift  ruin  and  desolation. 

I  wiUbe  bold  to  sajr*  Mr»  Speaker,  and  I  thank  God  wehavesogdod 
a  king,  under  whom  we  may  speak  boldly  of  the  abuse  of  his  power  bf 
itt  miiMetnry  without  reflesuon  upon  bis  person. 

That  aa.  accumulatioa  of  all  the  publick  grievances  since  Magn^ 
CSUrIc,  om  upon  another,  unto  that  hour  in  which  the  petition  of 
ifg^t  pasasd  into  an  act  of  parliament,  would  not  amount  to  so  oppres* 
iive,  1  am  sure  not  to  so  destructive  a  height  and  magnitude  to  the  rights 
mA  pMipan^  of  the  subjiec^  as  one  braM:b  of  our  beslaving  since  the 
petition  of  figh^ 

The  branch,  I  mean,  is  the  judgment  concerning  ship-money.  This 
faabig^a  true  nefmseatation  of  England  in  both  aspects:^ 

Let  Um,  Mr*  Speaker,  that  for  Uie  unmatched  oppmssion  and  enthral- 
Uqg  of  fiea  subjects,  iaa  timeof  thebestkin^srei|pi,andin  memory  of 
^  htst  Iwws  enacting  in  &vour  of  subjects  liberty,  can  find  a  truer 
cause  than  the  ruptures  and  intermission  of  parliaments:  Let  him,  and 
liiflsaioiiebiiaagBinst  the  settling  of  this  inevUable  way  for  the  frequent 
llriij^fig  q£  ikicm. 

It  is  true.  Sir,  wicked  ministeirs  have  been  the  proximate  causes  of 
auo  raimrirsi  but  tlie  want  of  piM'liameuts  the  fmrnary,  the  efficient 


111  lainjitcp  haiiie  made  ill  times;  but  that,  Sir^  hath  made  ill 
ministers. 

I  hwvwioad,  atooiigift  Ibe  lawaof  the  Athfsnians,  a  form  of  secoiine  in 
tlMMT  oatba  and  vows  of  gseatest  and  most  publick  concernment  to  ^ 
tbteefoM  deity,  S«pplicmn  JBMiMttorJ,  Pur^tUorH  Malontm  dtprnkon. 

I  doisht  not  but  we,  baas  asaembled  for  the  oofumoowealth  in  this 
parliament,  shall  meet  with  all  these  attributes  in  our  sovereign.     . 

ImaJha  no  qja«ali<in»  butrha  will  graoioualy  hear  our  suppticat^ : 
fum  aiaay  our  gnevanee^  and  exptf  n^efactocs*  that  is,  reaaove  ill 
WflhemffSf  and  put  gaod  in  theiv  places* 

Vo  less  can  be  eypected  from  his  wistiom  and  goodness. 

But,  let  me  If41  you,  Mv.  Speaker,  if  we  partake  not  of  on^  attributa 
moaa  k  hiasi  if  we  addaoss  not  oumelves  unto  that,  I  mmk  timorm 
Comava^orif  wor  can  h«ve  QO'  ¥Mf  m^  duraliio  f^omfoit  in  ail  th« 
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IjBtilm  Majesty  bear  our  conplaints  never  so  conpassionalcljr. 
Let  him  purge  away  our  grieyances  nerer  so  efficaciously. 
Let  Ifim  puiu^  andtlispeT  ill  mintften  never  soexempHirily* 
Let  him  make  choice  of  good  ones  never  so  exactly. 
If  there  be  not  a  way  settled  to  preserve  and  keep  4bem  gaod ;  ^tm 
ntsdifeft  and  they  will  all  grow  again,  like  Sampson's  IocIobi  and  fttU 
dowa  the    house  upon  our   bea£:   Believ«  ity  M».  •SpeaiieiL  they 
wilK 

It  hath  been  a  maxim  amongst  the  wisest  legislators,  that  wJKscrver 
means  to  settle  good  laws,  must  proceed  in  them,  with  a  sinisler  opinioii 
of  all  mankind ;  and  suppose,  tiiat  whosoever  is  not  kicked,  is  is  Ar 
want  OBly  of  the  opportunity.  It  is  that  opporSunity  of  being  sU^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  take  away,  if  ever  we  mean  to  bthappy^ 
which  can  never  be  done,  but  by  the  frequenov  rrfpniJinmnaJH 

No  state  can  wisely  be  confident  of  any  publiok  ministeiB  oontkniing 
good,  longer  than  the  rod  is  over  him.' 

Let  me  appeal  to  all  those  that  wore  present  in  this  houie«t  the  agi* 
tation  of  the  petition  of  right  And  let  them  tell  themsbhcs  tmh^^  of 
whose  promotion  to  the manageMeatof  aftsiis  do  liKy*diiiiL4be'fea&- 
rality  would  at  that  time  have  had  better  hopes  than^  life.  Noy  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  both  having  been  at  that  time,  aoNi  ia  that 
business,  as  I  faav«fe  heard,  most  keett  and  active  patriots ;  and^bekltMi 
of  them,  to  the  eternal  aggmvaiton  of  his  Infamous  treacheiy  So  i^ 
commonvrealtb,  be  it  spoken,  the  tet  mover,  and  sasister  tafaBre  ihis 
clause  added  to  the  petition  of  right,  that,  for  the  conifostand«aie^«f 
his  subjects,  his  Majesty  wouM  1^  pleased  to  declare  his  will  and  plea» 
sure,  that  all  ministers  shoohi  serve  him  according  to  the  laws  and  Sla- 
tutes  of  the  realm. 

And  yet,  Mr.  SpeidccA',  to  whom  novir  can  aH  the  inundaliam  upott 
our  liberties,  under  pretence  of  law,  and  the  lass  ahipmesk  M  -onoe  ^ 
all  our  property,  be  attrihuted  more  than  to  ^iay ;  and  those,  ami  all 
other  mischief,  whereby  this  monarchy  hath  been  bmugfat  ataioet  4|| 
the  blink  erf  destruction,  ^o  -much  to  any  as  that  grand  j^ostsAe  to  the 
bommonweatth,  the  now  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  f  «  . 

The  first,  I  hope,  God  hath  forgiven  in  she  other  woridr;  tUKl.thelal» 
ter  must  not  hope  to  be  pardoned  It  ia  this,  till  he  be  dispatched  $m  Am 
other. 

Let  every  man  but  consider  those  men  as  once  they  #ere. 
The  excellent  lew  for^he  secavity  of  i&essrbject,  enactad  irnmo- 
diately  before  the^  cotiing  to  employment,  in  the  oonirivBng  wheraaf 
(hemsc^lvcs  were  principal  actors. 

The  goodness  and  virtue  of  the  kin^  they  served,  and  yet  the  bjg|i 
knil  puMick  oppressions  tfiaK  in  his  time  they  have  wrought:  And  suiely 
there  is  no  roan  but  will  conclude  with  me,  that  as  the  deficienoe  of 
parliaments  hath  been  the  causa  cautfOrMm  of  all  the  mischiefs  aaddis* 
teropens  of  the  present  times :  So  the  frequcni^  of  Aem  is  the^ofe  car 
tholick  antidote  thalt  can  pneaerve  and  secure  the  futoie  6om  the 
like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  yet  draw  my  discomve  a  Itttie  neafar  to  hia 
Majesty  himself,  and  teH  yo^,  «hat  the  ^ilsacy  of  pwnKafBli  ia 
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most  esientuilly  ncccssaiy  to  the  power,  the  security,  the  ^ly  of 
the  king. 

There  are  two  ways,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  powerful  rule,  either  by  fear,  or 
love ;  but  one  of  happy  and  safe  rale,  that  is,  by  love,  that/rmumram 
Impenwn  quo  obaHentes  gaudeni. 

lb  which  Camitlus  advised  the  Romans.  Let  a  prince  consider 
^aX  it  is  that  jnoves  a  people  principally  to  afiection,  aAd  dcamess, 
towards  their  sovereign,  be  shall  see  that  there  needs  no  other  artifice^ 
in  it,  than  to  let  them  enjoy,  unmolostedly,  what  ijelongs  unto^thrm  of 
fight :  If  that  have  been  invaded  and  violated  in  any  kind,  whereby 
aflfections  arc  alienated,  the  next  consideration,  for  a  wise  prince  that 
would  be  happy,  is  how  to  regain  them,  to  which  three  things  are  equally 
accessary. 

ReinstaUng  them  in  their  fonner  liberty. 
:   Revenging  them  of  the  authors  of  those  violations ; 

And, securing  them  from  apprehensions  of  the  like  again. 
'  The  first,  Ood  be  thanked,  we  are  in  a  good  way  of. 

The  aecond,  in  a  warns  pursuit  of. 

Bat  the  third,  as  essential  as  all  the  rest,  till  we  be  certain  of  trien* 
aial  parliaments,  at  the  least,  I  profiess  I  can  have  but  cold  hopes  of. 

I  beseech  you,  then,  gentlemen,  since  that  security  for  the  future  is 
go  necessary  to  that  blessed  union  of  affections,  and  4bis  bill  so  neces- 
saty  to  that  security  ;  let  us  not  be  so  wanting  to  ourselves,  let  us  not 
be  so  wanting  to  our  sovereign,  as  to  forbear  to  offer  unto  him  thi& 

Gwerful,  this  everlasting  phiher,  to  charm  unto  him  the  hearts  ui' 
I  people,  whose  virtue  can  never  evaporate, 
•  There  is  no  man,  Mr.  Speakert  so  secure  of  another's  friendship,  bat 
will  think  frequent  intercourse  and  access  very  requisite  to  the  sup« 
|ioTt,  to  the  confirmation  of  it;  fispecially,  if  iH  offices  have  been  done 
betweni  them  ;  if  the  raising  of  jealousies  hath  been  attempted. 

There  is  no  iiriend  but  would  be  impatient  to  be  debarred  from  giviii)^ 
his  fincod  succour  and  relief  in  his  necessities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  the  comparison  of  great  things  with  Uitle : 
What  frieodship,  what  union,  can  them  be  so  comfortable,  so  happy,  as 
between  a  gncious  sovereign  and  his  people  ?  And  what  greaUT  mis- 
Ibitnae  can  there  be  to  both,  than  for  them  to  be  kept  from  intercourse^ 
from  the  means  cf  clearing  misundentandings,  from  interchange  of 
mutual  benefits  f 

■   The  people  of  England,  Sir,  cannot  open  their  ears,  their  hearts,  their 
mouths,  nor  their  purses,  to  his  Majaty,  but  in  parliament. 

We  can  neither  hear  him,  nor  complain,  nor  acknbwledge,  nor  give^ 
but  there. 

This  bill.  Sir,  b  the  sole  key  that  oaa  open  the  way  to  a  frequency 
of  those  reciprocal  endearments,  which  must  make  and  perpetuate  the 
happiness  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

Let  no  man  object  any  derogation  from  the  ktng^s  prerogative  by  it. 
We  do  but  present  the  bill,  it  is  to  be  made  a  law  by  him ;  his  honour, 
his  power,  will  be  as  conspicuous,  in  commanding  at  once  that  a  par- 
liament shall  assemble  every  third  year,  is  in  commanding  a  parliament 
%o  becaUed  this  or  that  year:  Thcve  is  mare  o(  his  Majesty  in  OKfoiw- 
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ing  primaiy and  univenal  causes,  than  in  the  actnatingpardcalarly  of 
aubordinate  effects. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  glorious  King  Edward  the  Third,  when  he 
made  those  laws  for  the  yearly  calling  of  a  parliament,  did  it  with  a 
right  sense  of  his  dignity  and  honour. 

The  truth  is,  Sir,  the  kin^  of  England  are' never  in  their  glory,  in 
their  splendor,  in  their  majesuck  sovereignty,  but  in  parliaments.     , 

Where  i$  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  f  where  is  the  power  of 
restoring  .from  incapacities?  Where  is  the  legislative  anthority  ^  marry, 
in  the  King,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  how  ?  In  the  King,  circled  In,  fortified 
and  evirtuated  by  his  parliament. 

The  King,  out  of  parliament,  hath  a  limited,  a  circumscribed 
jurisdiction :  But,  waited  on  by  hb  parliament,  no  monarch  of  the 
east  is  so  absolute  in  dispelling  grievances. 

Air.  Speaker,  in  chacing  ill  ministers,  we  do  but  dissipate  clouds  that 
may  gather  again;  but,  in  voting  this  bill,  we  shall  contribute,  as  much 
as  in  us  lies,  to  the  perpetuating  our  sun,  our  sovereign,  in  his  vesticalu 
in  his  noon-day  lustre. 
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nrX>  give  you  as  short  an*  account  of  your  desires,  as  I  can,  I  must 
-L  crave  leave  to  lay  before  you, as  a  ground,  the  frame  or  first  model 
of  this  state. 

When,,  after  the  period  of  the  Saxon  time,  Harold  had  lifted  himself 
into  the  royal  seat,  the  great  men,  to  whom  but  lately  he  was  no  more 
than  equal,  either  in  fortune  or  power,  disdaining  this  act  of  arrogancy, 
called  iDi  William,  then  Duke  of  Normandy,  a  prince  more  active  than 
any  in  these  western  parts,  and  renowned  for  many  victories  he  had 
fortunately  atchieved  .  against  the  French  King,  theu  the  most  potent 
monarch  lu  Euccype* 
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This  duke  led  along  with  him,  to  this  t»ork  of  ^otyp  mimy  of  the 
vounger  sons  of  the  best  families  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Han- 
dors,  who,  as  undertakers,  accompanied  the  uodortaking  of  this 
fortunate  man. 

The  usurper  slain,  igid  the  crown  by  w^ar  gained,  to  secure  certain 
to  his  posterity  what  Ite  had  so  suddenly  gotten,  he  shared  out  his 
|>urchase,  retaining  iu  each  county  a  portion  to  support  the  dignity 
sovereign,  which  was  stiled,  Demenia  Rrgni^  ndw  the  Ancient  Demaints ; 
^d  assigning  to  others  his  adventurers,  such  portions  as  suited  to  their 
quality  and  expence,  retaining  16  himself  dependency  of  their  personal 
service,  except  such  lands  as,  in  free  alms,  were  the  portion  of  the 
church:  These  i^cre  stiled  Barones  ItrgiSf  the  King's  immediate 
freeholders,  for  the  word  Baro  imported  then  na  more. 

As  the  King  to  these,  sd  these  to  their  followers,  subdivided  part  of 
their  shares  into  knights  fees,  and  their  tenants  were  called  BaroHet^ 
VondieSf  or  the  like;  for  we  find,  as  in  the  King's  wtit,  in  their  wnt5, 
'Barons^  suis  4*  FrancoU  ^  AnghUf  the  sovereign  gifts  for  the  mos^ 
part  extending  to  whole  counties  or  hundreds,  an  earl  being  lord 
of  the  one,  and  a  baxon  of  the^  inferior  donations  to  lords  of  townships 
or  manors. 

As  thus  the  land,  so  was  all  course  of  judicature  divided,  even  from 
the  meanest  to  the  highest  portion ;  each  several  had  bis  court  of  law, 
preserving  still  the  manner  of  our.  ancestors  the  Saxons,  who  jwrapcr 
pagoi  raldebant;  and  these  are  still  termed  Court-barons,  or  the 
Freeholders  Coart  (twelfe  asuaUy  in  number)  who^  nith  the  Thane,  or 
chief  lord,  were  judges. 

The  hundred  was  next,  when  the  Uoodredus,  or  Aldermanus,  lord 
of  the  hundred,  with  the  chief  lord  of  each  township  within  their 
.limits  Jodged ;  Gad's  people  dbiervad  tha  farm,  ia  tbe  pilblick, 
Centurianes  4*  decemjvdkabant  pUhem  mmu  tempore. 

The  county,  or  Oenerak  Piatttum^  was  the  next ;  this  was  so  to 
supply  the  defect,  or  remedy  the  corruption  of  the  inferior , :  Uin 
Curut  DammontM  yrchmtur  defecUut  pertmef  ad  Vicecomiiem 
Pravmdarum.  The  judges  here  were  ComHegf  Vktamite$f  fy  Barotui 
Camitaiui,  qui  libera*  in  hoc  terra*  habeatU. 

The  last  and  supreme,  and  proper  to  our  questbn,  was  Geaarale 
PlacUum  apod  landim,  umenalu  StfnoduB^  in  charters  of  the  Coaqwe' 
ror;  CapUaUt  Curia  by  GiaavHk;  Magnum  4*  Comuume  QmdUum 
coram  Rege  4r  Maguatibue  suis. 

In  the  Rolk  of  Henry  the  Third  it  is  not  stative,  but  suramofiied  by 
proclamation  :  Edidtur  Oener^de  Ptaeitum  apnd  London^  saith  the  book 
of  Abingdon ;  whither  Episcopif  Duee*  friuapei^  Satrapm  Rpcicre*y  ic 
Caimdm  ex  omai  parte  can/bummt  ad  ittam  Curiam^  saith  Glanville: 
Causes  were  leficrred,  propter  aSquam  dubiiaHonem^  qua  amergii  m 
Comitatu,  cum  Camtaiui  nescU  dijadicare.  Thas '  did  Ethelwold, 
*  Bishop  of  Winchester,  transfer  his  suit  against  Leostine,  frofm  the 
county  ad  Generak  Piacitum;  in  the  time  of  King  Ethcired,  Queen 
Edgine  against  Goda,  from  the  county,  appealed  to  King  fitheldred 
at  liondon*  Congf^atii  prineifibui  if  sapkutibu*  Jngtitt^  a  suit 
tetween  the  Bbhops  of  Winchester  and  Durhamy  in  the  time  of  St. 
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EdWard :  Coram  Epuca^s  ^  Trwapbus  Regnij  m  pretseniia  RtgU 
ventilata  ^  Jinka>  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Conqnerm^  Epkcopi^  Comt" 
to,  4*  BaroKies  Regm  pote^ate  adversis  prcfvincm  ad  wuvenaiem  S^/nodam 
fro  caam  audiendis  4*  tradandis  convocatij  saith  the  book  of  Westmin- 
ster. And  this  continued  all  along,  in  the  succeeding  kings  reign^ 
until  towards  the  end  of  Hefary  the  Third* 

As  this  great  court  or  council,  consisting,  of  the  king  and  barons^ 
ruled  the  great  affairs  of  state,  and  controlled  all  inferior  courts} 
so  there  were  certain  officers,  whose  transcendent  power  seemed  to  be 
set  to  bound  in  the  execution  of  princes  wills,  as  the  steward, 
constable,  and  marshal,  fixed  upon  families  in  fee  for  many  ages. 
They,  as  tribunes  of  the  people,  or  Ephori  among]  the  Athenians, 
grown,  by  manly  courage,  fearful  to  monarchy,  fell  at  the  feet  and 
mercy  of  the  King,  when  the  daring  Earl  of  Leicester  was  slain  at 
Evesham. 

This  chance,  and  the  dear  experience  Henry  the  Third  himself 
liad  made  at  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  memory  of  the  many  streights  his  fiither  was  driven 
unto,  especially  at  Runny  mead  near  Stancs,  brought  this  king  wisely 
to  begin  what  his  successor  fortunately  finished,  in  lessening  the 
strength  and  pow^  of  his  great  lords;  and  this  was  wrought  by 
cearching  into  the  regality  they  had  usurped  over  their  peculiar  sovereigns, 
whereby  they  were,  as  the  book  of  St.  Albans  term  them,  Quot 
JDammi  M  Tyramn :  And  by  the  weakening  that  hand  of  power  which 
they  carrietl  in  the  parliaments,  by  commanding  the  service  of  many 
knights,  cititens,  and  burgesses  to  that  great  council. 

Now  began  the  frequent  sending  of. writs  to  the  commons ;  their 
assent  was  not  only  used  in  money,  charge,  and  making  laws,  for,  before, 
all  ordinances  passed  by  the  King  and  peers,  but  their  consent  in 
judgmentB  of  all  natures,  whether  civil  or  criminal :  In  proof  whereof 
•I  will  produce  some  few  succeeding  precedents  out  of  record. 

When  Adamor,  that  proud  prelate  of  Winchester,  the  Kin^s  half 
bmther,  had  grieved  the  state  by  his  daring  power,  he  was  exiled  by 
joint  sentence  of  the  King,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  this  appeareth 
expresly  by  the  letter  sent  to  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  expostulating 
m  revocation  of  him  from  banishment,  because  he  was  a  church-man, 
and  so  not  subject  to  any  censure  ;  in  this  the  answer  is.  Si  DotmnuM. 
Rat  4*  Regni  mafores  hoc  vellentj  meaning  hb  revocation,  Communitas 
iamm  ^sim  isigresium  m  Angliam  jam  nullatenus  stutmeret.  The  peers 
•obsign  this  answer  with  their  names,  and  Petrus  de  Momtford,  vke 
toim9  Omnmmitaiiif  as  speaker  or  proctor  of  the  commons. 

For  by  that  style  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  prolocutor,  affirmeth  under  his 
mma  the  deed  of  intail  of  the  crown  by  King  Heniy  the  Fourth, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  for  all  the  commons. 

The  banishment  of  the  two  Spencers,  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward 

tlie^Secoiid,  PreUdi  ComUet  4*  Barones  4*  ^#  autres  Peeres  de  la  terre 

.4*  Comimmes  de  Roiabae  give  .consent  and  sentence  to  the  revocation 

and .  revenement  ci  the  former  sentence  j    the  lords  and  commons 

accord,  and  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  roll. 

TOl.  XV.  2 
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of  England,  all  the  nobility  of  the  land  seeiiHfd  to  be  compreheiided- 
As  for  dukes,  they  were  (as  it  were)  fetched  from  long  exile,  and  again 
fenewcd  by  King  Edward  the  Third.  And  roarquisses  and  viscounts 
were  altogether  brought  in  by  King  Richavd  the  Second,  and  King 
Henry  the  Sixth. 

But  our  kings  descended  of  the  Norman  blood,  together  with  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom,  granted  an  hereditary  and  successory  per* 
pctuity  unto  honourable  titles;  such,  I  mean,  as  are  the  titles  of 
earldom,  and  baronies,  without  any  difference  of  sex  at  all,  which 
thing  I  thought  good  to  make  manifest,  by  the  examples  of  the  more 
ancient  times. 

In  the  reckoning  up  whereof,  that  I  may  the  better  acquit  and 
discharge  myself,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  desire  the  reader  to  observe 
three  things. 

First,  Concerning  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  our  King  in  the 
creating  of  the. nobility. 

Secondly,  Of  the  custom  of  transferring  of  honours  and  dignities  by 
families.     And, 

Thirdly,  Of  the  force  of  time,  afid  the  change  and  alteration  of 
.  t^inp. 

for  why  ;  our  kings  (who  in  their  kingdoms  bred  alone  the  absolute 
rule  and  sway)  are  with  us  the  efficient  causes  of  all  political  nobility. 
The  titU's  of  named  nobility,  by  our  custom,  have  this  natural  and 
common,  together  with  tfie  crown  itself,  that,  the  heirs  male  failing, 
they  devolve  unto  the  women,  except  in  the  first  charters  it  be  in 
express  words  otherwise  provided ;  and  yet,  so  that  regard  is  always  to 
be  had  of  the  time,  which  is  every  where  worit  to  bear  sway  in  the 
formality  of  things. 

In  this  manner  (Harold  being  overcome)  William  the  First,  king  and 
conqueror,  having  obtained,  the  sovereignty,  according  to  his  pleasure, 
bestowed  dignities  and  honours  upon  his  companions  and  others:  some 
.of  them  so  conncxed  and  conjoined  unto  the  fees  themselves,  that,  yet 
to  this  day,  the  possessors  therepf  may  seem  to  be  ennobled  even  with 
the  possesion  of  the  places  only :  as  our  bishops  at  this  day,  by  reason 
of  the  baronies  joined  unto  their  bishoprfcks,  enjoy  the  title  and  pre- 
eminence of  barons  in  the  highest  assemblies  of  the  kingdom,  in  parlia- 
ment.  He  gave  and  granted  to  others  dignities  and  honours,  together  with 
the  lands  and  fees  themselves.  He  gave  unto  Hugh  Lupus,  his  kinsman 
(a  Normao)  the  Earldom  of  Chester :  Ad  conquirenditm  Sr  tenendum  titi  4* 
HaredibttSf  adeo  libere  pergladivfttf  sicut  ipse  Rex  ienuii  Angliam  per  Coro- 
'nam.  To  Hanus  Rufus  (then  earl  of^Bretagne  in  France)  and  his  heirs, 
the  earldom  of  Richmond  :  Ita  Ij/bere  Sf  konorifice^  vt  eundem  Edwinus 
Comes  aniea  fenucrat..  And  the  earldom  of  Arundel  (which  Harold 
possessed)  he  granted,  with  a  fee,  unto  Roger  of  Montgomery*  The 
first  two  of  which  honours  (the  heirs  male  failing)  by  women  passed 
unto  other  families ;  but  the  latter  earldom,  Robert,  the  son  of  Roger, 
being  attainted  of  treason,  returned  unto  King  Hetiry  the  first,  who 
gave  the  sarte  in  dowry  unto  Queen  Adeliza,  his  wife.  But  the 
succeeding  kings,  more  sparingly,  bestowed  such  dignities,  to  be 
holdcn  of  them  in  fee,  granting,  for  die  better  and  more  honourable^ 
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nmnteiumce  of  their  stoci  aixl  honour,  the  third  part  of  the  pleas  of 
the  county  (as  they  term  it)  which  they,  in  their  charters,  caH 
Tfrthtm  denanum,  or  the  third  penny;  8o  that  he,  that  received  the 
third  penny  of  any  province,  was  called  earl  of  the  same ;  and  so  by 
custom  the  women,  the  heirs  male  failing. 

And  if  any  earl  or  baron,  dying  without  sons,  had  many  women  his 
faeirs,  howsoever  order  was  taJcen,  either  <by  way  of  covenant,  or  par- 
tition, concerning  the  lands  and  possessipns,  according  to  the  common 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the  dignity  and  honour  (a  thing  of  itself 
indivisible)  was  still  left  to  be  disponed  of^  according  to  the  Kingfs 
pleasure,  who,  in  bestowing  thereof,  usually  respected  the  prerogative  - 
of  birth ;  by  which  right,  King  Henry  the  Third,  after  the  death  of 
John  the  Scot,  dead  without  issue  pother  lands  and  revenues  being, 
by  agreement,  given  to  his  three  usters)  united  the  earldom  of  Chester, 
with  the  honour  thereof,  unto  the  crown.  This  is  manifest  in  the 
earldom  of  Arundel,  which  (after  Robert  Bellisme,  son  to  the  aforesaid 
Roger  Montgomery,  driven  out  by  Henry  the  First)  King  Henry  the 
Second  bestowed  upon  William  of  Albany,  Queen  Adcliza  his  mother's 
husband,  and,  by  a,  new  charter,  confirmed  it  in  fee,  together  with  the 
inheritance,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  third  pleas  of  Sussex^ 
whereof  he  created  him  earl.  But  Hugh  the  Oreat,  nephew  of  this 
William  the  first,  being  deacT  without  issue,  all  the  earldom  was 
divided  among  his  four  sisters,  whose  dignity  and  honour,  for  all  that, 
together  with  the  castle  of  Arundel,  was,  hy  Edward  the  Firsts  at  length, 
given  to  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  (the  nephew)  son  to  John  Fitz-Alan,  and 
I«&bella,  the  second  of  the  aforesaid  sisters. 

I  will  now  pass  from  Henry  the  Third,  to  Edward  the  First,  his  son^ 
there  being  for  a  time  great  dissension  betwixt  him  and  certain  of  his 
nobility,  viz.  Gilbert  of  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  of  Gloucester ; 
H^tmphrey  of  Bohun,  Earl  of  Herelord  and  Sussex,  and  constable  of 
England;  and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  marshal  of  the  kingdom; 
and  that  all  those  noblemen,  at  length,  had  lost  their  earldoms  and 
offices ;  they,  being  reconciled  to  the  King,  afterward  they  again,  by 
new  charters,  received  the  same  in  this  manner ;  The  first  of  them  to 
himself  and  Joan  his  wife,  the  same  King's  daughter,  his  second  wife, 
for  term  of  both  their  lives ;  and  to  the  children  to  be  by  both  of  theiu 
begotten  (his  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife  being  excluded.)  This 
Joan  (called  Joan  of  Aeon)  bare  unto  her  husband  Gilbert  a  son,  called 
also  Gilbert ;  but  she,  the  second  time,  secretly  married  unto  one 
Radttlph,  of  Mount  Hermeri,  without  the  King  her  father^s  knowledge, 
and,  in  her  own  right,  made  the  same  Radulph  earl,  so  long  as  sHe 
Hved  s  but,  she  being  dead,  Gilbert,  her  son  by  the  aforesaid  Gilbert, 
succeed  again  into  the  earldom,  Radulph,  his  father-in-law,  being 
yet  alive.  In  the  same  manner  he  restored  to  the  aforesaid  Humphrey 
of  Bohun  his  earldom  and  coastablcship,  unto  whom  he  also  gave  in 
marriage  Elisabeth,  another  of  his  daughters,  widow  to  John  Earl  of 
Holland ;  and  to  the  third  he  restored  the  earldom  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  office  of  Marshal,  with  the  yearly  increase  of  a  thousand  marks, 
upoD  condition^  if  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  to  be  begotten  failed^ 
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both  should  return  again  to  the  King.  At  length  tiiis  Roger  died» 
without  issue,,  in  the  S5th  year  of  him  the  said  Edward  the  First,  vis. 
ill  the  last  year  of  his  reign ;  and  King  Edward,  his  son,  the  aeoond 
of  that  name,  both  by  a  new  creation  and  charter,  gave  the  earldom, 
and  the  roarshalship,  to  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  and  his  .heirs  male* 

These  things  I  have  thus  propounded,  thereby  to  shew,  how,  accor- 
ding to  the  diverse  dispositions  of  princes,  and  change  of  times,  it  hath, 
by  little  and  little,  varied  in  the  first  bestowing  of  dignities  and  honours : 
Of  which  thing,  that  new  law,  and  to  them  of  ancient  time  unknown, 
made  by  King  Edward  the  First,  seemed  afterward  to  be  of  no  snaall 
moment,  whereby,  he  favouring  certain  private  men,  more  careful  of 
their  own  simame,  than  of  their  posterity,  it  was  thought  good  by 
him  to  decree  to  malce  fees  to  belong  to  men  pnly.  That  law  which  I 
would  in  Latin  call  Gentilitium  Munidpale^d  which  the  lawyers  com- 
monly call,  Jifi  talliatumj  and  TalUabiie^  or  the  law  of  cutting  ofl; 
for  that  it  cutteth  off  successions  before  general,  and  restraineth  them 
to  the  particular  h&n  of  families,  which  seemeth  to  have  given  an 
occasion  of  change  in  the  giving  and  bestowing  of  dignities  and 
honours.  For,  ever  sipce  that  time,  in  the  creating  of  any  new  eari, 
it  is  begun  to  be  altered  by  express  words  in  all  charters,  provided  that 
it  shall  be  but  for  term  of  Ufe  only,  or  descend  unto  the  heirs  male  alone, 
the  women  being  quite  excluded.  And  for  this  I  need  not  examples 
to  prove;  for  why,  the  thing  itself  proveth  the  same.  But  thelorca 
and  efficacy  of  this  law  of  entail,  (or  of  cutting  off)  I  have  thought 
good,  thus,  in  few  words,  to  declaie. 

And  what  I  have  said  concerning'  earls,  the  same  may  be  said 
also  of  barons,  created  by  charters;  but  in  harems  created  by 
rescripts,  or  writs  of  summons,  yet  resting  upon  most  ancient  custiom, 
not  so. 

For  in  them  (one  only  excepted,  sent  forth  to  Henry  Bcomflot, 
wherein  it  was  provided  him,  that  same  Henry,  and  his  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  only  to  be  barom  of  Vcsey) 
wqpen,  the  heirs  male  failing,  were  not  in  ancient  time  fbrbiddeQ, 
or  imbarred,  bqt  that  they  might  be  accounted,  and  by  name  stiied 
nonourable,  with  the  pre-eminence  of  the  dignity,  and  calling  of  batons ; 
and  after  they  had  borne  a  child,  according  to  the  ancient  favour  of 
our  laws,  and  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  graced  their  husbands  abo 
with  the  same  honour,  and  with  the  nm^,  by  inheritance,  ennobled 
iheiT  childfen,  yea  without  the  possessioVis  of  those  places,  from 
whence  the  name  of  such  dignities  and  honours  may  seem  first  lo  have 
risen.  For  fees  and  local  possessions,  circumscribed  by  the  law,  are 
translated  and  carried  from  one  fitmily  unto  another,  and  usiiaUy 
inrich  their  lords,  and  owners,  the  possessors  thereof,  but  yet  of  thesH 
selves  neither  being,  nor  taking  away  nobility,  cither  dative  or  native; 
by  example,  to  manifest  these  thiu^,  were  but  needless,  and  of  little 
consequence,  for  why,  all  the  most  ancient  baronies,  and  the  more 
ancient  sort  of  barons,  at  this  dav,  axe,  in  thSs  point,  on  my  side ;  and, 
^f  any  shall  object  against  me  in  this  point,  unto  him  I  will  oppose 
either  ^e  force  pf  time,  or  the  caieleancss  and  lack  of  lookuig  unto. 
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But  cnatons  are  still  like  themselxesy  xun'must  we  detract  from  the 
authority  of  Kiogs,  who  although  they  have  such  superominent  and 
undeterminate  prerogative,  as  that  they  may  seem  sometimes  to  have 
of  favour  granted  some  things  beside  the  law,  yet  it  shall  not  appear 
they  requested  to  have  done,  or  yet  suffered  to  have  been  done,  an/ 
iking  contrary  to  the  custom  of  stocks  and  families;  so  sometimes  they, 
not  regarding  the  solemnities  of  ceremonies,  and  charters,  have  only  by 
their  becks  (that  I  may  so  say)  suffered  dignities  and  honours  to  be 
tranferred,  as  in  Randulph  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester  and  of  Lincoln^ 
i»  to  be  seen,  forthe  earldom  of  Chester  he  permitted,  after  the  manner, 
to  descend  to  John  the  Scot,  his  nephew,  by  Maud,  the  elder  of  his 
sisters:  But  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln,  the  King  thereunto  consenting, 
he,  yet  alive,  delivered  unto  Hawisia,  another  of  his  sisters,  then 
roarried  to  Robert  Quincey,  by  his  deed,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  , 
the  Third. 

These  things,  I  say,  were  of  old  and  ancient  time,  but  at  this  day 
not  so,  for  such  is  the  force  of  time,  and  change  in  altering  the  forms  of 
things,  as  that,  in  eating  out  of  the  old,  bringeth  still  in  new  ;  so  unto 
earls,  whom  we  said  in  ancient  time  to  have  been  rewarded  with  the 
third  penny  of  the  province,  whereof  they  were  earls,  to  maintain  their 
honour  and  dignity,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is,  at  this  day,  yearly 
paid  them  out  of  Uie  excheaucr,  and  they  enjoy  the  titles  of  such  places, 
as  wherein  they  have  no  jurisdiction,  administratioi^,  or  profit  at  all. 
Barons  also,  who,  as  the  fathers  and  senators  in  ancient  times,  among  the 
Romans,  were  cliosen  by  their  Scstertia,  were  in  like  mannei:  wont  to 
be  esteemed  and  valued  by  knights  fees,  for  why,  he  which  bad^  and^ 
possessed,  thirteen  knights  fees,  and  a  little  morc^  was  to  be  accounted 
among  the  barons,  are  now  more  seldom  times  chosen  for  their  virtue, 
their  ^reat  wealth,  and  laige  possessions. 

Neither  is  there  any  let,  but  that  a  man  may  hold,  and  still  retain, 
the  name  and  title  of  a  barony,  the  head  of  which  barony  (as 
they  term  it)  he  hath  afterward  sold^  or  alienated  to  some  other  com- 
mon person. 

In  brief,  our  Kinfifs  Royal  Majesty  is  always,  like  itself,  constant  and 
the  same;  which  having  regard  to  the  virtue,  stock,  wealth,  and 
substance  of  any  man,  whereby  he  may,  with  his  coupscl's  service, 
profit  the  commonwealth,  may  in  every  place  freely  give  and  bestow 
dignities  and  honours,  sometimes  chusing  no  more  barons  than  one,  out 
of  one  and  the  same  family.  The  custom  of  the  succession  of  the 
former  and  more  ancient  baron  being  still  kept  whole,  and  not  in  any 
hurt,  as  we  see  Edward  the  Sixth  wisely  to  have  done  in  the  family  of 
the  Willoughby's  of  Ersb}',  which  brought  forth  also  another  barony 
of  Parham  ;  wherefore  we  acknowledge  our  kiogs  to  be  the  fountains 
of  political  nobility,  and  unto  whom  we  may,  with  thanks,  refer  all  the 
degrees  of  honours  and  dignities ;  wherefore  I  may  not,  without  cause, 
Kem  to  rejoice,  on  the  behalf  of  our  nobility  of  Great-Britain,  which 
hath  had  always  kings  themselves  authors,  patrons,  giovemors,  and 
defenders  thereof,  that  when  lands,  fees,  and  possesions,  subject  to 
covenants,  or  ag^-eements,  are  still  tossed  and  turmoilcd  with  the 
stojms  of  the  judicial  courts,  and  of  the  common  Uw,  it  is  only  unto 

X  4 
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the  Kings  themselves  beholding,  and  resteth  upon  heroicftl  order  wd 
institutions,  proper  and  familiar  ynto  itself ;  so  that, 

Per  Tiiuios  nwmerentur  avi^  semperque  rtnaia 
NobiHtate  virent^  Sf  prolem/aia  teqttantvr  : 
Continuum  propri4  scrveniia  lege  tenvrem. 

vix. 

By  titles  great  men's  ancestors  arc  known,  the  posterity  of  whom 
enjoy  the  same,  to  their  flourishing  and  eyerlfll^ing  fame. 

^  William  the  Conqueror,  after  the  death  of  Harold,  having  confined 
the  kingdom  to  himself,  laid  the  foundations  of  ancient  and  worthy- 
nobility,  which  afterwards,  by  his  successors,  according  to  the  diverse 
pccurrents,  and  occasions,  by  little  and  little,  became  at  length,  in  the 
reigi^  of  King  Ueniy  the  Third,  and  ^Edward  the  First,  to  appear  a 
godly  and  stately  building,  who  having  vanquished  the  Welchmcn,  and 
contending  with  the  Scots,  bordering  upon  them,  for'principality  and 
sovereignty,  intreating  of  all  things,  concerning  the  common  weal, 
with  die  three  states  of  the  kingdom,  which  consisteth  of  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  commonalty,  they  themselves  in  their  royal  majesty, 
sitting  ih  .parliaments,  appointed  unto  every  man  a  pre-eminence,  ac*- 
cording  to  the  place  of  his  dignity,  from  whom  espccmlly  all  the 
nobility  of  our  age  may  ^eem  to  derive  the  diverse  and  appointed  degrees 
of  dignities  and  honours. 

Now  to  abreviate  much  tha^  might  have  been  writ,  in  the  conti* 
nuance  of  this  discourse,  I  shall  desire  to  straighten  my  purpose  |o 
some  handsome  conclusion,  by  ^l^e  observation  of  the  degrees  and 
sitting  of  our  English  nobility,  in  the  parliament  chamber,  out  of  the 
statute  of  the  81st  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  of  his  princely 
wisdom,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  whole  parliament,  caused  a  parti* 
cular  act  to  be  made,  for  the  placing  of  the  mobility,  in  the  upper 
house  of  parliament,  the  effect  whereof  I  have  here  recited. 

That  forasmuch  as  in  all  great  assejnblies  and  congregations  of  men, 
having  degrees  and  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  it  was  thought  fit  and 
convenient,  that  order  should  be  taken  for  the  placing  and  sitting  of 
such  persons,  as  are  bound  to  resort  to  the  same,  to  the  intent  that  they, 
knowing  their  places,  might  use  the  same  without  displeasure;  the  places 
of  which  great  offices  deserve  respect  and  admiration;  and  though 
meerly  officiary,  and  depending  on  life,  and  the  king's  gracious  election, 
without  any  hereditary  title  or  perfection ;  yet  are  they  of  such  high 
dignity,  that  all  hereditary  honour  whatsoever,  under  the  degree  of 
royalty,  may,  at  all  times,  without  disparagement,  give  them  place  and 
precedency.  The  placing  of  these  most  noble  and  great  officers  both  in 
the  Parliament-housCy  and  other  assemblies,  is  after  this  worthy  and 
^istinct  order : 

That  is  to  say,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  keeper,  or  lord  treasurer, 
the  lord  president  of  the  king's  privy-council,  and  £he  lord  privy  seal^ 
^eing  of  the  degree  of  barons  of  the  parliament^  are  above  to  sit  oq  tl^o 
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Li^hest  part  of  the  form,  on  the  left  side,  in  the  parliament  chamber 
and  above  all  dukes,  except  those,  which  are  the  king's  sons,  the  kingfs 
brothers,  bis  ancles,  his  nephews,  or  his  brothers  or  sisters  sons ;  but  if 
any  of  these  four  great  officers  aforesaid  shall  be  under  the  degree  of  a 
baron,  then  he,  or  they,  to  sit  on  the  uppermost  part  of  the  sacks,  in  the 
jnidst  of  the  parliament  chamber,  in  such  order  as  is  afore  shewed. 

As  touching  the  other,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  lord  great  chamberlain, 
the  lord  constable,  the  lord  marshal,  the  lord  admiral,  the  lord  steward, 
and  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  kin^s  houshold,  shall  be  placed  next 
to  the  lord  privy  seal,  each  of  them  above  all  other  personages,  being  of 
their  own  estates  or  degrees ;  and  holding  the  same  precedence,  as  they  * 
are  formerly  named. 

Lastly,  the  principal  secretary,  being  of  the  degree  of  a  baron,  shall' 
be  rang^  above  all  barons  (not  haying  any  of  the  former  offices  also),' 
and  this  range  and  precedency  to  continue  to  all  die  great  officers  in 
general,  which  are  before  named ;  both  in  parliament,  in  the  council- 
chamber,  in  the  star-chamber,  at  the  tiyal  of  peen^  and  in  all  other 
assemblies  whatsoever. 

This  in  brief  is  the  effect  of  the  statute,  expressing  the  dignity  and 
place  of  our  most  principal  and  sapremest  temporal  officers,  of  whicV 
the  first  and  chiefest  is  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  who  is  said' 
to  be  the  king's  conscience,  his  mouth,  and  confirmation,  for  by  him  all 
the  rigours  of  the  law  are  bridled,  the  king's  will  in  grace  consultations 
revealed,  and  his  gifts  and  prerogatives  confirmed ;  before  him,  all  the 
great  business  of  the  commonwealth  is  dispatched,  either  at  council- 
table,  in  the  star-chamber,  or  in  the  chancery,  where  he  hath  a  principal 
voice  and  precedence ;  and  lastly,  he  hath  the  keeping  of  the  great  seal 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  is  expressed  a  reputation  so  serious,  that  all 
subjects  lives  and  estates  are  depending  on  the  same. 

The  next  place  is  the  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  to  whose  trust 
the  king*s  treasure  is  committed,  who  is  a  man  of  that  noble,  worthy, 
sweet,  and  generous  disposition,  of  important  confidence,  of  noble 
estimation,  excellent  in  wisdom,  and  high  in  estimation,  that  to  hit 
wisdom  and  excellent  judgment,  is  refemd  the  whole  management  of 
the  kin^s  intire  estate,  and  the  provident  regard  of  the  wealth  and 
flonrishing  prosperity  of  all  the  king's  subjects :  He  is  the  prime  officer 
of  judicature  between  the  king  and  his  tenants,  and  hath  dependence 
OR  the  council-table,  the  exchequer,  and  the  king's  royal  house  and 
family. 

ilie  next  to  these  is  the  lord  president  of  the  king's  most  honourable 
privy-council,  and  is  the  chief  man,  next  the  king,  belonging  to  the  high 
and  honourable  assembly,  and  hath  in  his  power,  under  the  Kii^s 
Majesty,  the  management  of  the  privileges  of  that  honourable  table. 

The  next  is  the  lord  privy  seal,  an  especial  ensign  of  credit  belonging 
to  this  kingdom,  having  custody  and  charge  of  the  king's  lesser  seal, 
which  gives  testimony  of  the  king's  favours  ahd  bounty,  but  also  making 
the  way  clear  and  accessible  to  the  great  s<^l,  in  which  consists  the 
strength  of  his  Majesty's  confirmations.  These  first  four  great  officers 
are  civil,  and  of  judicature,  as  depending  on  the  publick  state.    After 
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whom  follow  six  other,  which  are  as  well  militaiy  as  civil,  having  die 

naanaging  of  all  matters  of  honour^  and  warlike  proceeding;i. 

The  fiist  of  which  is  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom,  whose 
office  is  of  the  greatest  employment  in  all  publick  assemblies,  as  coro- 
nations, parliament  triumphs,  or  any  solemnity,  where  the  king  himself 
ridetb  in  person :  Which  office  is  not  officiary,  but  lionorary,  depend- 
ing, by  a  feudal  right,  unto  the  noble  house  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford* 

After  this  is  the  lord  constable  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  the  first  and 
principal  general,  under  the  king,  of  all  the  land  forces,  and  in  all 
occasions  of  martial  afiairs,  had  the  principal  nomination  of  officci«, 
and  ordering  of  ammunition  for  such  employment. 

Then  is  the  lord  marshal  of  the  land,  a  great  and  renowned  officer,  in 
whom  consist  the  solutions  of  all  diiTerenccs  in  honour,  and  dispensation 
of  all  things  appertaining  to  the  great  or  lesser  nobility. 

Next  foUowcth  the  office  of  the  lord  admiral  of  the  land,  who  is  the 
king's  general  and  chief  commander  at  sea,  and  hath  care  and  charge  of 
all  his  Majesty's  royal  navy,  and  the  censuring  of  all  marine  causes 
whatsoever. 

The  next  following  is  the  lord  steward  of  the  king*s  houshold,  in 
whose  trust  and  government  is  reposed  the  ordering  of  all  the  great  and 
ooble  &mi]ies,  the  discussion  of  all  controversies,  the  placing  and 
lemoving  of  officers,  and  the  disposing  of  all  things  therein,  for  his 
Maiest/s  renown  and  dignity. 

The  last  of  these  great  officers  is  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's 
xoyal  houshold,  unto  whose  great  trust,  faith,  and  integrity,  is  committed 
the  guard  of  the  king's  royal  person ;  he  hath  the  controul  and  com* 
mandment  of  all  officen,  and  others,  whose  dependence  is  on  the  king's 
person ;  and  howsoever  some  would  limit  his  rule  above  the  sayters, 
yet  it  is  over  the  whole  court,  and  in  all  places  wheresoever  the  king 
kpiesent;  with  many  other  privil^es,  which  at  this  time  cannot  be 
fuUy  recited. 

After  all  these  great  offices,  and  officers,  I  must  necessarily  add  one 
great  officer  more,  namely,  the  king's  chief  and  principal  secretary  of 
state,  who  deserves  a  due  reapect,  by  his  high  and  honourable  place,  in 
xeg^  he  is  so  intimate  and  nigh  to  all  affi^irs  of  his  Majesty^  either 
private  or  particular. 


Ti€  FQm  rf  the  King^s  MajeH^M  Writ,  to  the  Pcm,  to  attoMt  m 

*  CAROLUSy  &c.  Charisumo  consenguineo  suo  £•  Comit,  D. 
salutem.  Quia  de  advisamento  Sf,  assensu  concilii  nostri  pro  quibusdam 
arduis  urg^ntibus  negotiis  nos,  statum  &  defensionem  regni  nostri 
Ang^  ic  £cclesi«  Aqglicanae  concernent*  quoddam  parliamcntnm 
nostrum  apud  civitatem  nostrain  Westmonast,  tertio  die  Novembris 
prox.  futur.  teneri  ordinavimus,  Sl  ibid,  vobiscum  ac  cum  prselat* 
magnatibus  ic    proceiibus  diet.    Ilegoi  nostri  coHoquium  habere, 
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tnictare«  vobis  sub  fide  &  ligeaimty  quibus  nobis  teneroini,  finniter 
injungcnd.  mandamus,  quod  considerat.  dictorum  negotiorum  ardui- 
tate  &  periculis  imrainentibud,  cessante  excusatione  quaconque,  diet, 
die  &  loco  personalitcr  intersitis  nobiscum,  ac  cum  praslatis^  magnatibus 
St  proceribus  praedictSs,  super  dictis  negotiis  tmctatur.  ve^irumque 
consilium  impensur.  &  hoc  sicut  nos  &  honorem  nostrum  ac  salvationem 
&  defensiouera  regni  &  ecclesias  prcedictorum  expeditionemque  dictorum 
n^otiorum  diligitis,  nuUatenus  omittatis.  Teste  me  apud  West,  dcicimo 
octavo  die  Scptembris,  anno  regni  nostri  l6. 


The  Form' rf  the  Writ  to  the  Sher^,  SfC.  far  the  Election  of  the  Kmghig 
and  Bargeues  to  assemble  m  Parliament* 

*  REX  Vic.  N.  &c.  salut.  quia  de  advisamento  &  assensu  concilii 
nostri  pro  quibu«dam  arduis  &  urgentibus  negotiis  nos,  statum  ic 
defensionem  Regni  nostri  Angliae  &  Eccksiad  Anglicans  coneenient. 
quoddam  parliamentum  nostrum  apud  civitatem  nostnun  West,  tertio 
die  Novembris,  prox.  futur.  teneri  ordinavimus,  &  ibid,  cum  pridatis 
magnatibus  &  proceribus  dicti  Regni  nostri  colloquium  habere  & 
tract. 

Tibi  prascipimus  firroiter  injungentes  quod  facta  proclamation,  in 
prox.  Qomitat.  tuo  post  receptionem  hujus  brev.  nostri  tcnend.  die  & 
loco  pnedici.  duos  milit  gladiii  cinct.  magis  idoneos  &  discretos  comit. 
prsedict.  &  de  qualib.  civitate  com.  illius  duos  cives,  h  de  quolibet 
bur]go  duos  burgenses  de  discretion  &  magis  stifficientibus  libera  he 
indiff^rentcr  per  illos  ;qui  proclam.  hujusmodi  interfuer.  juxta  formam 
statu torum  inde  edit.  &  provis.  eligi,  h  nomina  eorundem  milit. 
civium  U  burgensium,  sic  electoruro,  in  quibusdam  indentur.  inler  ta 
Kc  illos  qui  hujusmodi  electionis  interfuerit,  inde  conficieaduro,  sive 
hujusmodi  clecti  praesentes  fuerint  vel  absentes,  inseri,  eosque  ad  dict^ 
diem  &  locum  venire  fac.  Ita  quod  iidem  milites  plenam  &  aufficieiH 
tern  potestatem  pro  se  &  communitate  comit.  prsdicti,  ac  diet  civet 
&  burgenses  pro  se  &  communitate  civitatum  &  burgorum  praBdictomai 
divisim  ab  ipsis  habeant  ad  faciendum  &  conaentiendum  bis  quas  tunc 
ibid,  de  communi  consilio  dicti  regni  nostri  vf^vente  Deo)  contigerini 
ordinari  super  negotiis  antedicfls;  ita  quod  pro  dcfectu  potestalii 
hujusmodi,  seu  propter  improvidam  elcctionem  milit.  civiun,  aal 
burgensium  pnedictorum,  ditta  negotia  infecto  non  renaneant  quovti 
mudo.  Nolurous  autent,  quod  tu  nee  aliqub  alius  vie.  dicti  regni 
nostri  aliqualiter  sit  clectus.  £t  electioncm  ilkun  in  plem  comitatu 
factam,  distincte  &  apertc  ^ub  sigillo  tuo  Sc  sigillis  eorum  qui  election! 
illi  interfumnt  nobis  in  cancellar.  nostr.  diet,  diem  &  locum  eertifices 
indilate,  remittens  nobis  alteram  partem  indentur.  pranfictarum  pne- 
sentibus  consuet.  una  cum  hoc  breve.  Teste  meipso  apud  West.  18  die 
Septembris.  Anno  Regni  nostri  lO. 
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ne  Prtrogatvoe  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliamfntm 

OF  M  the  courts  of  judicattire  in  England,  the  court  of  parliament 
is  the  chielest  and  greatest  council  of  estate,  called  and  appointed  hy 
the  King*s  Majesty ;  the  lords  of  the  upper  house,  by  personal  writs  of 
summons;  and  for  the  commons  house,  a  general  writ  is  sent  to  the 
sheriff  of  every  shire,  or  county,  to  call  together  all  such  freeholden 
(which  can  dispend  forty  shillings  yearly  out  of  their  own  free  lands,  at 
least)  for  the  electing  two  gentlemen  for  knights  of  the  shire ;  the  like 
is  directed  to  the  cinque-ports,  for  choice  of  their  barons ;  to  each  city, 
burrough-town,  and  university,  for  choice  of  two  burgesses,  for  every  of 
them,  to  represent  their  several  bodies  in  pariiament. 

The  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

This  honourable  assembly's  meeting  is  noticed  by  the  King's  Majesty, 
to  all  his  subjects,  by  proclamation* 

The  end  of  calling  this  great  assembly,  is  either  the  disturbance  of 
the  church,  by  heresy  or  schism,  danger  of  the  kingdom,  by  war  offini* 
siye  or  defensive,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  subject,  disturbed  in  the 
courts  of  justice  by  ill  customs^  undue  execution  of  the  laws,  op- 
IMession,  &c. 

From  this  high  court  lies  no  appeal,  the  determination  thereof  being 
presumed  to  be  the  act  of  every  particular  subject,  who  is  either 
present  personally,  or  consenting  by  his  assignee,  sufiraged  by  himself. 

This  honourable  assembly  consists  of  two  houses,  upper  and  lower. 
The  upper  is  made  op  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  arch* 
bishops,  bidiops,  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  no  member 
of  that  house  being  under  the  degree  of  a  baron,  all  which  await  the 
writ  of  summons,  without  which,  no  place,  no  vote  there ;  and  none 
8»y  absent  themselves  after  summons,  without  special  proxy  from  bis 
Majesty,  whence  he  hath  power  to  depute  one  of  the  said  members  to 
l^ve  his  voice  for  him  in  absence. 

His  Majesty,  who,  by  his  prerogative  royal,  hath  the  sole  power,  as 
of  calling,  so  dissolving  this  honourable  assembly,  sits  on  a  throne  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  house ;  on  his  right  hand  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  left,  the  Duke  of  Yoric.  The  greatest  officers  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
lord-keeper  (who  is  the  speaker  or  mouth  of  the  house)  treasurer,  privy 
teal,  he*  have  places  some  on  the  right,  some  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
throne;  The  form  whereof  is  recited  in  the  statute  of  31,  Henry  the 
VIII. 

The  Maimer  of  gioing  Vcicee  ta  the  Upper  Honue^  is  thu. 

The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  their  parliamentary  robes,  the 
youngest  bishon  reads  prayers ;  those  being  ended,  the  dark  of  the  house 
readeth  tUe  bills  (being  first  writ  in  paper)  which  being  once  read,  he 
that  pleaseth  may  speak  either  for,  or  against  it. 
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The  Manner  of  the  Lower  House  is  m  tku  Sort 

The  first  day  each  member  is  called  by  his  name,  every  one  answering 
for  wliat  place  he  sorveth ;  that  done,  they  are  willed  to  cfause  their 
speaker,  who  (though  nominated  by  the  King's  Majesty)  is  to  be  a 
member  of  that  house ;  their  election  being  made,  he  is  presented  by 
them  to  the  King  sitting  in  parliament,  where  after  his  oration  or  speech 
(the  lord-keeper  approving  in  behalf  of  the  king)  he  petitions  his  Majesty 
in  behalf  of  the  rioose:  First,  for  their  privileges,  from  all  molestations, 
during  the  time  of  sitting.  Secondly,  that  they  may  enjoy  freedom  of 
speech.  Thirdly,  chat  thry  may  have  power  to  correct  any  of  their  own 
lupmbers  that  are  offenders.  Fourthly,  to  have  favourable  access  to 
his  Majesty  upoii  all  occasions,  the  speaker  (in  behalf  of  the  house  of 
commons)  promising  regard  and  full  repect,  as  befitting  loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects. 

The  Use  of  the  Parliament 

Consists  in  abrogating  old,  or  making  new  laws,  reforming  all 
grievances  in  the  commonwealth,  whether  in  religion  or  in  temporal 
affairs,  settling  succession  to  the  crown,  grants,  subsidies,  kc.  and,  ia 
sum,  may  be  called  the  great  physician  of  the  kingdom  or  repubiick. 

The  Speaker's  Place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  speaker  sits  in  a  chair,  placed  somewhat  high  to  be  seen  and 
heard  the  better  of  all ;  the  dark  of  the  house  sits  before  him  in  a 
lower  Stat,  who  reads  such  bills  as  are  first  propounded  in  their  house, 
or  sent  down  from  the  lords,  fur,  in  that  point,  each  house  hath  equal 
authority  to  propound  what  they  think  meet. 

All  bills  be  thrice  in  three  several  days  read,  and  disputed  on,  before 
put  to  question ;  and  so  good  order  is  used  in  the  house,  that  he,  that 
intends  to  speak  to  any  bill,  stands  up  bare-headed  (for  no  more  than 
one  speaks  at  a  time)  speaking  to  the  speaker,  not  one  to  another,  being 
against  the  rule  of  the  house ;  and  he  that  speaketh  is  to  speak  no  more 
that  day  to  the  bill  he  hath  spoken  to,  to  avoid  spinning  needlesly  out 
of  time ;  and  their  speeches  must  be  free  from  taunts  of  their  fellow 
members,  that  are  of  contrary  opinions. 

The  speakers  office  is,  when  a  bill  is  read,  as  briefly  as  he  may  to  de- 
clare the  effect  thereof  to  the  house;  and  to  bilU  first  agreed  on  by  the 
lords,  and  sent  to  the  commons  for  assent,  if  they  do  assent,  then  are  they 
returned,  subscribed  thus,  Les  communs  out  assenttts:  So  likewise,  if  the 
lords  agree  to  what  h  sent  to  them  from  the  house  of  commons,  they 
subscribe,  Les  seigneurs  out  assentus:  If  the  two  houses  cannot  agree 
(every  bill  being  thrice  read  in  each  house)  then  sometimes  the  lords, 
sometimes  the  commons,  require  a  meeting  of  some  of  each  house, 
whereby  information  may  be  had  of  each  others  mind,  for  the  pre- 
servatioa  of  a  good  correspondency  between  them,  after  which  meeting, 
for  the  most  part,  (though  not  always)  either  part  agrees  to  the  bill  in 
question. 
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The  assent  or  dissent  of  the  upper  house,  is  each  man  severally  by 
himself,  and  then  for  so  many  as  he  hath  by  proxy,  they  saying  only. 
Content,  or  Not  content,  and  by  the  major  part,  it  is  agreed  to,  or  dashed. 
But,  in  the  lower  house,  no  member  can  give  his  voice  to  another  by 
proxy;  the  major  ptfrt,  being  present  only,  makelh  the  assent,  or 
dissent.  Af^er  a  bill  is  twice  read  there,  and  engrossed  (being  disputed 
on  enough,  as  conceived)  the  speaker  asketh  if  they  will  go  to  question, 
and  if  agreed  to,  holding  the  bill  up  in  his  hand,  saith.  As  many  as  will 
have  this  bill  pass  concerning  such  a  matter,  say,  Yea;  and  those  tbitt 
are  against  it»  No :  And  if  it  be  a  doubt,  which  cry  is  bigger,  the  houM- 
Is  divided,  the  one  part  that  agrees  not  to  tho  bill,  being  bid  to  sit  sri// ; 
those  that  do,  to  go  down  with  the  bill,  sci  plurality  of  voices  allows 
or  dashes.  But  no  bill  is  an  act  of  parliament,  ordiuance,  or  edict  of 
law,  though  both  the  houses  unanimously  agree  in  it,  till  it  bath  the 
royal  assent. 

Touching  the  Royal  Juent, 

When  bills  are  passed  by  both  houses,  they  ought  to  have  for  appro- 
bation ^e  royal  assent,  which  usually  is  deferred  till  the  last  day  of  th^^ 
sessions,  but  may  be  given  at  any  time  during  the  parliament ;  touching 
which,  it  hath  been  a  question  much  debated,  whether  the  royal  assent 
given  to  any  one  bill  doth  not,  ipsofactOj  conclude  that  present  session  ? 
The  question  is  of  great  consequence,  for,  if  thereby  the  session  be  at 
an  end,  then  ought  every  other  bill,  although  passed  both  the  houses,  to 
be  read  again  three  times  in  either  house,  and  to  have  the  same  procct^d* 
ing  as  it  had  at  first,  as  if  nothing  bad  been  formerly  done  therein ;   so 
must  it  be  done  of  all  other  acts  of  the  house :    But,  the  first  scission  of 
the  first  parliament  of  King  James,  the  house  being  then  desirous  to 
have  a  bill  passed  forthwith   by  the  royal  assent,  which  should  be 
security  to  the  warden  of  the  fleet,  touchmg  the  delivery  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sherly,  out  of  execution  (for  it  was  then  questionable  whether  he  was 
subject  to  an  action  of  escape)  did  agree  that  the  giving  of  the  royal 
assent  to  one  bill  or  more  did  not  dissolve  the  sessions,  without  some 
special  declaration  of  his  Majcst/s  pleasure  to  that  purpose,   iSth  of 
April,   1604.     And  likewise  in  the  Journal    Anno  1  &  3.  Phil.  & 
Maris.  SI  Novcm.   lliat  the  King  and  Queen  came  on  purpose  into 
the  parliament  house  to  give  their  assent  to  Cardinal  Pool's  bill,  and 
tpon  question  made  it  was  then  resolved  by  the  whole  house,  that  the 
session  was  not  thereby  concluded,  but  that  they  might  proceed  in  their 
business,  notwithstanding  the  royal  assent  given. 

At  the  giving  of  the  royal  assent,  it  is  not  requisite  the  King  should 
be  present  in  person,  for  by  the  express  word  of  the  statute  of  33 
Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  21,  the  King's  royal  assent  by  his. letters  patents, 
under  his  great  seal,  signed  by  his  hand,  and  declared. and  notified  in 
his  absence  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  to  the  commona 
assembled  in  parliament,  is,  and  ever  was  of  as  good  strength  and 
force,  as  if  the  King  had  been  there  in  person  personally  present^  and 
had  assented  openly  and  publickly  to  the  same,  accordii^  to  whack 
statute  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission,  Anno  38*  H.  8»  unto 
the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk* 
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The  Manner  of  giving  the  Ri^al  Aueat. 

The  royal  assent  is  given  in  this  sort :  After  some  solemnities  ended, 
the  dark  of  the  crown  readeth  the  titles  of  the  bills  in  such  order  as 
thry  are  in  consequence;  as  the  (itk  of  every  bill  is  read,  the  dark  of 
the  parliament  pronounceth  the  royal  assent  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions given  him  by  his  Majesty  in  that  behalf;  if  it  be  a  publick  bill 
to  which  the  King  assenteth,  he  answereth,  Le  Rojf  ie  voeij  if  a  private 
bill  be  allowed  by  the  King,  the  answer  is,  Soit  fait  come  il  est  desire^ 
If  a  publick  bill  which  the  King  forbearath  to  allow,  Le  Ray  sa 
amtera.  '  To  the  subsidy  bill,  he  Roy  remercie  ses  Iwfaulx,  subjects 
accept  benevolence  et  omm  le  vouU. 

To  the  gokcral  pardon* 

*  Les  prelates  seigneurs  et  commons  en  ccst  present  parliament  as* 
semblies,  eo  nom  de  tours  vouta*  autres  subjects,  remercient  tres  hum- 
blement  vostre  Majesiie,  et  preut  Dieu  vous  donere  eu  suite  bene  vi^ 
et  longe. 

viz. 

The  bishops,  lords,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assem- 
bled, in  the  name  of  all  your  other  subjects,  do  most  humbly  thioik 
your  Majesty,  and  beg  of  Cod  to  give  you  a  long  and- happy  reign. 
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DUKES,  one  hundred  pounds^ 
Marquesses,  eighty  pounds. 
Earls,  sixty  pounds. 
Viscounts,  fifty  pounds. 
Lords,  forty  pounds.' 
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man,  where  I  found  promises  beyond  performances ;  for  my  salary  was 
inferior  by  much  to  bis  cook,  or  his  coachman,  uay,  his  barber  had 
double  my  stipend ;  for  I  was  allowed  but  eight  pounds  per  annum, 
and  get  my  own  victuals,  cloaths,  and  books  as  I  could ;  and  when  I 
told  him  tne  means  were  too  little,  he  said  that,  if  I  would  not,  he 
could  have  his  cure  supplied  by  another,  rather  for  less  than  what  I 
had ;  and  so  I  was  yoaked  to  a  small  pittance,  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years. 

Mr,  N.  hit  possiblcjthat  there  should  be  such  a  concurrence  of  hard 
fortunes  f  It  was  no  otherwise  in  our  *  university,  when  I  stood  for 

Ereferment ;  for,  at  first,  a  lawyer^s  son  had  the  scholarship,  because 
is  father  had  done  some  business  for  the  coll^  at  common  law;  and 
a  doctor  of  pbysick's  son  was  preferred  in  my  place  to  a  fellow* 
ship,  because  his  father  had  cured  the  master's  wife  of  a  tympany;  and 
so,  finding  all  hopes  gone  tliere,  I  went  home  to  my  fnen<by  and,  within 
a  while  aiter,  I  was  made  a  minister,  and  served  a  cure. 

Mr*  P.  Where,  I  pray  you,  is  your  charge  ? 

Mr.  X,  It  is  in  a  little  poor  parish,  hard  by  Pinchback,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  the  churchwarden  is  scarce  able  to  give  the  minister 
more  than  a  barley  bag-pudding  to  his  Sunday's  dinner.  Where  art 
you  placed  f 

Mr.  Pi  I  serve  a  cure  hard  by  Hungerferd,  in  Wltshire;  where  my 
allowance  is  so  short,  that,  was  it  not  more  for  conscience  to  be  in  thu 
my  calling,  I  had  rather  be  a  cobler,  and  sit  and  mend  old  shoes. 

Mr,  N.  I  pn>test,  I  think  we  curates  are  worse  dealt  withal  by  the . 
rich  double  beneficed-men,  than  the  children  of  Israel  were  by  the 
iEigyptians ;  for,  though  they  made  them  work  hard,  yet  diey  allowed 
them  straw,  and  other  materials,  and  good  victuals ;  for  they  longed 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  iEgypt,  which  proves  they  had  them  a  long 
time ;  but  we  are  forced  to  work,  and  yet  can  get  nothing ;  and  yet 
these  shpuld  be  either  fathers  or  brethren  to  us,  but  they  were  ene- 
mies to  them ;  and  yet  they  dealt  better  with  them,  than  these  do 
with  us. 

Mr,  P.  They  deal  as  badly  with  lis,,  as  they  do  with  their  flocks,  I 
mean  their  parishioners ;  fo**  they  starve  their  souls,  and  pinch  car 
bodies. 

Mr,  N^  I  wonder  how  th^se  lip^parsons  would  do,  should  thefe  be 
but  once  a  general  consent  of  all  the  curates  to  forbear  to  preach  or 
read  prayers  but  for  one  three  weeks,  or  a  month  only,  how  they  would 
be  forced  to  ride  for  it,  and  yet  all  in  vain ;  for  how  can  one  peisoa 
supply  two  places  at  one  time,  twenty  miles  distance  f 

Mr.  P.  By  my  consent  they  should  have,  for  every  benefice,  a  wife; 
they  should  have  variety  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  profit ;  bu^  withal, 
I  thiiik  that  course  would  quickly  wi>ary  their  bodies  and  purses  too. 

JIfr.  JV.  Wives!  oh  strange!  no,  I  would  not  live  to  see  that  day» 
for,  if  they  be  so  fearfully  covetous,  having  but  one»  I  wonder  what 
^y  would  be,  having  so  many* 
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Afr.  P.  Oh,  Sir,  I  tell  you,  they  might,  hy  this  course,  in  time 
stand  in  no  need  of  curates,  nor  clarks  neither;  for,  if  th^  could  speak 
as  much  in  the  church  as  at  home,  they  might  serve  the  turn;  and 
(hey  are  ail  masters  of  art,  to  gather  up  the  small  tithes  and  Easter- 
booi(,  as  well  as  the  dark. 

Mr.  N,  Nay,  now  since  we  are  fallen  upon  it,  I  will  tell  you,  our 
parson  hath  a  living  in  London,  as  well  as  here,  and  his  wife  is  so  mi- 
serably proud,  that  both  livings  will  scarce  suffice  to  maintain  her;  in- 
somuch, that  she  takes  out  of  the  curate's  wagers,  as,  half  of  every  fu« 
neral  sermon,  and  out  of  all  burials,  churchings,  weddings,  christen- 
ings, &c.  she  hath  half  duties,  to  buy  lace,  pins,  gloves,  &ns,  black- 
ba^,  sattiti  petticoats,  &c.  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  puny 
servitor  to  go  before  her ;  nay,  she  pays  half  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  coach,  which  she  either  gets  from  her  husband,  or  else  from  the 
curate,  by  subtracting  his  allowance  at  the  quarter-day;  and,  what  is 
more,  she  made  her  curate  in  London  to  enter  into  bond  privately  to 
her  husband,  to  leave  the  place  at  half  a  year's  warning ;  or  else  her 
husband,  the  parson  of  the  place,  would  not  have  granted  him  a  li- 
cense for  the  place. 

Mr,  P.  Oh  stranee!  Is  it  possible,  that  this  old  remainder  of  popery 
should  be  yet  upheld  by  our  clergy,  to  have  such  Pope  Joans  to  rule 
the  church.  I  have  heard  say,  there  are  three  places  in  which  a  wo- 
man never  should  bear  any  sway;  the  buttery,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
church ;  for  Women  are  too  covetous  by  nature  to  keep  a  good  house  ; 
and  too  foolish  to  rule  a  church. 

Mr.  N.  Alas  I  Master  Needham,  there  is  a  necessity  in  this,  for  I 
diink  our  parson  hath  scarce  wit  enough  to  do  it;  and  though  he  had, 
et  his  wife's  tongue  would  put  him  out  of  his  wits,  if  he  should  not 
t  her  have  her  will. 

Mr.  P.  What  care  I  how  she  punished  him,  so  that  she  did  not  in- 
trench upon  our  liberties;  but,  alas!  she  breaks  her  husband's  back, 
and  pinches  our  bellies. 

Mr.  K.  Such  a  piece  of  correction  hath  our  parson  too ;  for  I  bought 
one  new  cloke*  in  six  yean,  and  that  money  too  was  given  me  in  le- 
gacy by  a  good  parishioner;  and  she,  oh  how  she  envied  my  felicity, 
and  informed  her  husband,  that  I  waxed  proud ;  and  advised  bim  to 
get  another  in  my  place. 

Mr,  P.  Is  it  possible!  and  yet  our  she-regent  is  not  unlike  her;  for 
she  frets  fearfully  to  hear  that  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the 
parish,  loves  me  so  much ;  it  gauls  her  to  the  quick,  if  the  parish* 
loners,  out  of  their  loves,  give  me  any  thing  to  mend  my  salary ;  ob^she 
thinks  all  is  lost  that  goes  beside  her  hands ! 

Mr.  N.  Well,  but  what  does  your  great  parson  with  all  his  wealth  f 
Does  he  keep  good  hospitality?  Or  is  he  charitable  to  the  poor,  what's 
his  name  f  Dr.  Proud. 

Mr.  P.  Alas  nothing  less ;  he  weareth  cassocks  of  damask,  and 
plush,  good  beavers,  and  silk  stockings:  can  play  well  at  tables,  or 
gleek,  can  hunt  weU,  and  bowl  very  skilfully ;  is  deeply  experienced  Ib 

Aft  H 
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racy  canary,  amd  can  reUih  a  eup  of  right  claret ;  and  ao  panath  dia 
time  away :  what  is  your  great  overKcr't  •  name  ? 

Mr.  N.  Dr.  Harding.     What  goodtiets  bdgeth  inhia  corpse  ? 

Mr.  P.  Little  or  none,  he  is  wone  than  yours;  lor  he  never  cornea 
to  visit  his  parish,  but,  horse-leech  like,  he  socks  them ;  he  love* 
preying  better  than  praying,  and  forces  his  parish  to  humility*  by  op- 
pressing them;  he  waa  a  main  projector  for  two  shiUing;i  and  nine-pence 
in  the  pound,  and  looks  like  a  piece  of  roesed  bacon,  ever  since  the 
plot  failed ;  he  is  tormented  with  the  yellow  jaundice,  and  a  waBten 
wife,  which,  like  two  incarnate  devib,  will  force  him  to  believe  a  hdl 
before  he  comes  thither. 

Mr,  K  It  is  n<)  great  matter;  it  is  but  just  that  he,  that  tormeala 
others,  should  taste  the  same  sauce  himself. 

Mr.  P.  1  will  tell  you  what  his  custom  is,  when  he  comes  amoqgit 
us;  he  neither  prays,  nor  preaches;  the  one  I  think  he  will  not,  the 
other  I  fear  he  cannot  perform. 

Mr.  N.  Oh  strange !  how  came  he  then  by  such  livings  ? 

Mr,  P.  Easily  enough,  for  it  is  money  that  makes  the  parson's 
horse  to  go  now  a-days  f,  for  they  may  say  to  parsons,  as  it  hath  been 
of  old  said  of  books,  qtumti  efmsti  htmcf 

Mr.  N.  I  will  assure  you,  1  am  afraid  he  is  discontented  at  our 
church  government,  as  well  as  many  other  great  panons ;  for  they  foroe 
and  strictly  enjoin  their  curates  to  read  all  divine  service^  which  they 
never  da  themselves. 

Mr.  P.  k  is  a  strange  world,  that  they  should  flourish  and  flow  in 
wealth  for  doing  nothing,  and  the  poor  curates,  that  do  all,  can  get  no» 
thing  ;  I  will  tell  you  truly,  he  has  not  given  his  parish  a  sermon  rtiesn 
three  quarters  of  a  year. 

Mr.  N.  I  wonder  how  they  can  answer  the  canon,  which  enjoina 
them  to  preach  once  a  month. 

Mr.  P.  Pish,  what  do  you  talk  to  them  of  the  canons;  they,  wim 
can  make  new  ones,  think  they  may  slight  the  old  ones ;  their  canona 
are  like  those  laws  which  caught  flies,  but  could  not  hold  hornets  or 
great  bees ;  they  are  the  curates,  who  are  set  to  be  cannonien:  these 
endure  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  this  once  or  twice  a-day  preaching; 
alas !  they  say,  as  the  priests  did  once  to  Judas,  *  What  is  tliat  to  nal 
See  you  to  that/ 

Mr.  K.  You  speak  truth,  and  I  will  maintain  it,  that  our  doctor 
differs  not  much  from  the  weathercock  on  the  church  steeple ;  for  aa 
It  is  placed  highest,  says  nothing,  is  sounding  brass,  or  some  such  meta], 
and  turns  as  the  wind;  so  he  rules  all  the  parish,  seldom  preaches,is  voidof 
charity,  and  turns  in  his  courses  every  time  f  for  sometimes  he  ia  all  lor 
deremony,  sometimes  indiflerent,  sometimes  against  them  ;  he  hath  made 
a  terrible  combustion,  where  and  how  to  place  the  Lord's  table;  it  stood 
in  the  church,  anon  it  must  be  advanced  into  the  quire;  then  it  must 
be  east  and  west,  and  presently  after  north  and  south,  covered,  unco- 
vered, railed,  without  rails,  of  this  foshion,  of  that,  ofthia  wood,  of 
another;  nay,  he  himself,  who  was  the  fint  that  altered  k^  hnlhnow, 
within  this  month  or  two,  altered  his  opinion,  and  placed  it  again  in  the 
body  of  the  church  :  oh  fine  weathercock  f 

*atctor.  iXheMotttaiflljvtri  Md  di^wbta  ths  WQcd  «r  Oodvaaaet^  i^ta^ 
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Mt*  P.  Oh  lAmenuUe !  that  cumtes  sboald  be  shadows  to  such 
empty  flb^s;  but  oOr  great  doctor  is  of  another  strain;  he  cares  nofi 
■meh^  1  think»  whether  there  was  any  table  or  communion  at  aU^  so 
that  he  may  receive  his  tithes ;  it  is  not  so  much  to  him  whether  it  be 
an  ahar^  or  a  table*  so  that  he  can  get  the  gol^  that  comes  from  it ;  h^ 
tt  so  taken  with  covetoufyaess,  that,  so  he  may  get  money,  what  cares 
he  for  either  preaching  or  prayii^?  J  tell  you»  be  threateioed  a  poof 
widow,  to  put  her  into  the  court ;  becai^e  (as  be  was  told)  she  had 
thirteen  e^gs  in  a  nest,  and  yet  gpkve  him  but  one  for  tithe. 

Mr.  y.  Well,  our  master  is  as  full  of  law,  as  yours  can  be  of  co- 
Tetousness;  he  threatened  one  of  his  parishioners  for  sneezing  in  prayer- 
time,  because  he  hindered  his  devotiop ;  nay^,  he  made  one  jannt  it  up 
a  foot  into  the  arches*  foutscoie  miles^  because  he  desired  to  receive  the 
communion  in  his  scat;  nay,  I.protvst,  that  the  parii>hionefs,  when 
they  bear  he  is  going  away«  do  usually  make  him  some  feast,  but  k 
is  for  )oy^  that  they  simll  be  rid  of  him  till  next  summer. 

Mr.  A  What  is  youfs  a  good  able  scholar  ? 

Mr.  If.  Yes,  he  is  a  scholar  good  enough*  but  he  preaches  Christ 
out  of  contention* 

Mr.  P.  That  is  something  yet,  but,  alas!  our  parson  is  as  bad  as 
one  of  SaunderKm's  doctore;  for  he  was  made  doctor  t  in  Scotland^ 
irifteu  our  King  wj»  there:  I  will  warrant  you,  that  he  knows  not  whe- 
ther St.  Ambrose  was  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  father. 

Mr.  N.  Oh  niserable! 

Mn  P.  Nays,  he  holds  Greek  for  heathenish,  and  Hebrew  for 
Jewish  languages^  and  Latin,  he  says,  is  the  language  of  Rome,  and 
su  holds  ignorance  best  in  these;  he  scarce  knows  the  difference  be« 
twijbt  amnu  {  and  Annas||,  and  betwixt  amus  **  or  anatf-f :  1  have  heard 
him  read  apa.  ienebr.  for  aperMtenebrammt  because  thay  werecuta  liUle 
shorthand  said  the  printets  deserved  to  be  punished  for  curtailing  Latin; 
I  hcavd  him  dso  decline  $enes  for  an  old  man,  gaativo  teneds  ||||,  an4 
was  confident  that  he  was  right  too. 

•  Mr.  N»  Oh !  such  doctors  had  need  to  pray,  that  popery  may  come 
•9  again,  for  then  it  was  well  when  the  priest  could  read  Latin,  whe- 
ther it  was  right  ox  wrong. 

Mr.  P.  And  yet  he  is  loaden  with  no  less  than  a  good  parsonage,  • 
great  vicarage^  two  prebendships,  and  another  place  worth  founcore 

Cunds  by  the  jpear;  it  ia  impossible  sure  for  him  to  preach,  for  telling 
I  money. 

Mr.  Jf.  Any  of  those  places  would  suffice  you,  or  myself,  but,  alas  I 
Wishea  and  WotUdeia,  you  know  how  the  proverb  runs ;  these  optative 
moods  are  meerly  poor  and  begg^ly. 

Mr.  P.  I  deal  plsioly  with  you,  I  was  o£kred  a  place  in  the  city  of 
London,  but  tke  name  of  it  Urighteaed  me ;  it  was  at  St.  PeterVpoor  $J^ 
and,  I  thought,  I  had  enou^  of  poverty  already,  and  so  I  refused  it. 
'  Mrm  N,  Jnst  ■»  was  I  ofieied  to  serve  a  cure  mona  north  by  far  than 

•  Tk«  aichifliop^ft  murU  ♦  Wiihoot  doias  »  proper  ud  ngnXv  ocerdM  Mnre  te 

mhrertity.  for  Ui  dwi««.  t  A  year.  I  The  htim  of  Citophs*  the  Bvh  Pnwk. 

-AaoldwoiBaa.         ttAisckwMDS.         H  laMid  ^CMn*-  |l  la  BrotdscratU 

A  ad 
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this  16,  but  the  name  of  it  startled  me,  and  turned  aside  all  resolution 
towards  it ;  for  it  was  at  a  place  called  Strnretiag  in  Cumberland. 

Mr  P.  Nay.  I  will  tell  you  more,  Master  Needham ;  I  thought  to 
have  gone  up  to  London,  had  not  our  doctors  curate  there*  one  Maa» 
ter  Hand-littkstold  me  plainly,  that  most  curates  in  London  Kv(*d  upon 
citizens  trenchers ;  and,  were  it  not  that  they  w^re  pitiful  aad  cfaaritable 
to  them,  there  was  no  possibility  of  subsisfance ;  and  that,  of  late,  it 
went  harder  with  them,  than  before;  for  ever  since  the  parK>ns  have  so 
enhanced  their  i*evcnues,  the  citisens  have  mainly  withdrawn  their 
purs(*Sy  so  that  now  the  curate  must  live  upon  his  set  pittance,  or  else 
starve. 

Mr,  N.  Well,  Master  Poorest,  I  do  not  intend  to  stay  longer  in  the 
country,  for  I  will  wait  here  in  town  upon  hopes  a  while. 

Mr,  P.  Do  as  you  please,  but  you  will  find  the  old  proverb  true, 
London  lick-penny. 

Jlfr.  N,  I  am  resolved  upon  it,  though  I  go  to  the  three-penny  ordi« 
nary ;  my  reason  is,  I  do  hear  say,  that  there  are  great  store  of  clarks 
places  about  London,  that  are  good  allowances  for  scholars,  some 
worth  two  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  per  annum ;  I  know  some 
of  the  parish  clarks  are  worth  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds*;  oh 
their  fees  come  in  sleeping «r  waking;  what  think  you  of  the  plotf 

Mr.  P.  I  marry,  such^laces  are  worth  the  while,  but  how  should 
one  catch  them '         '  , 

.  Mr.  N.  I  will  assure  you,  it  is  a  shame,  that  such  mecbanicks 
»hould  live  in  such  state  as  they  do;  many  of  them  are  as  greedy  of 
funerals,  as  vultures  of  dead  carcases;  and  they  are  most  of  them  in 
an  ill  name,  for  exacting  most  grossly  in  their  fees  ;  hence  it  is  that 
some  of  them  rule  the  whole  parish,  and  parson,  and  all;  you  shall 
see  them,  upon  festival-days,  as  well  cloathed  as  the  chicfest  citiaens ; 
their  fingers  as  full  of  rings  of  gold,  as  an  old  ale-wtfe,  that  hea  bu« 
ried  four  or  five  husbands  ;  and  their  necks  set  as  big  with  a  camus 
ruff,  as  any  the  proudest  Dons  in  Spain;  oh  what  pure  rich  nigjht* 
caps  they  wear,  knd  good  beavers  I  besides  all  this,,  they  can  have  their 
meetings  usually  in  taverns  of  three  or  four  pounds  a  sitting,  when 
poor  curates  must  not  look  into  a  red  lettice,  under  fear  of  a  general 
censure. 

Mr.  P.  Oh  strange!  I  think  it  was  well  if  cuiates  could  turn  paiish 
clarks ;  if  it  be  as  you  say,  it  is  the  better  oourse  by  far. 

Mr,  N.  Come,  come,  I  tell  you,  we  arc  bound  to  look  out  for  our* 
selves,  and  I  know  no  more  safer  course  than  this,  for  most  of  the 
clarks  have  trades  to  live  upon  beside;  but  I  hope  Iheir  charter  will 
fail,  and  then  others  may  come  into  their  places^ 

jkfr.  P.  What  say  you.  Master  Needham,  how  strong  are  you,  will 
you  go  and  shew  me  that  prtitty  banqueting*house  for  curates,  1  mean 
the  three-penny  ordinary,  for  1  can  go  no  higher? 

M«-.  N,  U  h  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  am  almost  at  the  same  ebb ; 
b|it  let  t(s  hope  better ;  things  will  not  always  ride  in  this  rack. 

jifr.  P.  Sir,  I  conceive  plainly,  that  we  curates  are  but  as  the  S^lk* 
^j-hbrses  to  the  clarks,  for  they  get  wealth  by  our  laboun. 
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Mr.  N.  Are  you  advised  of  that  7  You  would  say  so  indeed*  should 
you  but  see  some  of  their  bills,  so  much  for  burials*  so  much  for  the 
kueli,  so  much  for  the  gDave ;  for  the  corpse  more,  if  cofliDed  ;  more 
yet,  if  in  such  a  church-yard;  more  than  that,  if  in  the  church ;  higher 
yeC,  if  it  be  in  the  chancel;  bejFond  all  these*  if  buried  with  torches* 
and  sermon,  and  mourning  with  attendance;  but  it. is  put.upon  the 
highest  strain,  if  it  he  a  stranger.  Besides,  for  marriages  by  banes,  or 
by  license,  for  making  the  certificate ;  so. for  churcbingjs,  and  diveca 
other  ways,  and.  BOlbHig  to  the  cavate  all  this  while. 

Mr.  f.  Well,  I  conceive  it  more  than  ever  I  did ;  but  now  let  us 
leave  pff.^lMCOttne^  and  fall  to  oar  commons.  What  a  preUy  modicum 
1  have  here  ?  Sure  this  ordinary-keeper  has  been  some  cook  or  scul- 
lion in  a  college:  liow  dextrously  the  fellow  plays  the  loi^ician,  in  di- 
viding the  meat  ?  It  as  an  excell^it  place  sure,  to  learn  abstinence  by ; 
I  promise  you,  I  will  visit  this  house,  as  my  stock  holds  out.  It  is  just' 
one  degree  above  <Hoing  .with  Duke  Humphiy,  it  is  as  good  .as  a  pre- 
aervative  against  surfeits. 

Mr.  N.  .Oh,  good  brother,  it  is  as  fine  a  refreshment  as  may  be;  I 
hold  it  wonderous  good,  for  here  a  ittan  shall  be  sure  to  rise  from  his 
meat,  as  man^  others  use  to  sit  down  to  it,  with  a  stomach. 

Mr.  P.  I  will  teH  you  one  thing,  which  I  had  almost  foigotten,  I 
was  oiTored  th^.  other  day  to  go  a  voyage  to  the  East-Indies^  to  be 
preacher  In-a  ship.  * 

Mr.  N.  Excellent  well,  oh  refuse  it  n  h  ;  it  Is  far  beyond  living 
a-dibre,  for  ten  pounds  per  annum;  I  knowycu  will  find  brave  worthy 
merchants,  ytni  cannot  want,  if  you  undcriake  it, 
•  Mr.  P.  I  promise  you,  1  had  determined  to  have  gone  in  one  of  hb 
Majesty's  ships,  upon  our  narrow  seas ;  but*  if  the  voyage  be  so  good* 
I  will  away  (God  willing)  next  spHng. 

'  Mr.  N.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  intend,  if  I  miss  of  hopes  this  way 
here,  to  soUlck  to  be  a  preacher  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  if  there  be 
any  service  this  next  summer;  for  we  cannot  be  lower  than  now  we  are  ; 
I  would  have  given  you,  Master  Poorest,  one  pint  of  wine,  but  ultra 
passe  non  est  esie*^  as  you  know. 

JIfr.  P.  I  am  as  willing  to  have  done  the  like  to  yourself,  not  hav- 
ing seen  you  so  long  since,  but  my  purse  denies  ability. 

Mr.  N.  I  must  be  gone  at  one  of  the  clock,  to  meet  with  a  gentle- 
man of  the  inns  of  court;  well,  good  brother,  God  bless  us  bot^  and 
lesd  us,  better  times*  and  a  happy  meeting.    FareWel. 

*  Or,  BO  OM  on  !•  bcgrovA  ku  ablllly. 


▲  a  4 


k  DESCRIPTION- 

KINGDOM    OF    MACAEIA; 

Shewing  its  <%cellent  government,  wherein  the  inhthkAnti  live  in  ^^rmt 
prosperity;  health,  and  happiness ;  the  king  olMPyed«  the  nobles  ho* 
noored,  and  all  good  men  respeeted;  vice  t>iitti6he4,  and  virtoe  r^ 
warded.     An  example  to  other  nations. 


In  a  Diaiogue  bttaem  «  SekoUirwiid.aTtatdkr» 


DSIon  a  Qnarto^  CMtMdaiiv  Aftten  psiffei,  firi^ 

AODO  If      ~ 


To  the  Ugh  qn4  hqimrcbk  Court  ^  ParUiuifttd? 

Whereas  I  am  confident,  that  this  honourable  court  will  lay  the  corner- 
Stone  of  the  world's  happiness,  before  the  finaj  recess  thereof,  I  havte 
lidvehtured  to  cast  in  my  widow's  mite  into  the  trefisury  ;  not  as  ao 
instructor,  or  counsellor,  to  this  honourable  assembly,  but  hav(;^  de- 
livered my  conceptions  in  a  fiction,  as  a  more  mannerly  way,  having 
tot  my  pattern  Sir  Thomas  Nloore,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  once  LonI 
Chancellor  of  England;  and  humbly  desire  that  this  honoumjble 
fissemhly  will  be  pleased  to  make  use  of  any  t^ing,  there^  contained, 
if  it  may  stand  with  their  pleasures,  and  to  laugh  at  the  it«t,  as  a 
solace  to  my  mind,  being  Inclined  to  do  good  to  the  publick.  So 
humbly  craving  leave,  that  I  fnay  take  my  leave.  I  rest,  this  twenty* 
£fth  of  October,  1641, 


Trapelkr, 
T^TELL  met.  Sir,  y«ur  habit  professes  scholarship ;  Are  you  a 
^^    graduate? 
Scioiar,  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  a  Master  of  Arts* 

*  Thta  was  the  parllameat  which  m»t  at  Wasbntiutar  onthA  third  of  Vownbar,  lOlO.  aad  haiv- 

SI  chosen  Mr.  LenthaU  their  spnakrr*  fell  tanmodlatoly  upon  their  grieraace*,  aa  ahlp-meoej,  * 
novations  In  religion,  lie.    To  aocaM  Mr.  Secretary  Windebaok,  of  (wing  a  grewt  promoter  ti 
Popery ;    to  vote  Archbishop  Laud  a  traitor,  and  the  aathor  of  all  the  troubles  in  Scotland ; 
to  impeach  the   Lord  Strafford  of  high  trrasen,   and  to  4Mlare  the  Lord   Keeper    Finch 


to  be  a  traitor.  And  instead  of  driving  oat  the  Scots,  who  bad  invaded  England,  with  a  pownw 
'il  army,  and  oQered  to  pnt  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  French  k|ttg,  suflRrred  them 
>  mnaJM  in  a  body,  in  the  North  of  Fngland,  advanced  them  three  hundred  thous^ad  ponnds» 


end  obliged  the  king  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  le«ve  himsrlf  and  kingdom  to  the  mercy  of  those 
rebeU.  Hence  we  may  lather  the  intention  of  this  lltxle  treatise,  which,  composed  by  wsy  of 
novel,  was  designed  to  intimate  a  new  model  of  government  therein  sprdfled,  as  the  properest 
means  to  reconcile  the  desUuetive  breech,  that  ti»B  ifM  bifliuiisft  to  ■ppMr  b^ wmd  the  king 
|qd  bis  parliament. 
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Traot  But»  what  do  you  bear  in  the  Exchange  ?  I  conceive  yon 
trade  in  knowledge,  and  here  is  no  place  to  tniffiek  for  it ;  neither  in  the 
book  of  rates  is  then*  any  imposition  upon  such  commodities :  So  tha;t 

irou  have  no  i;reat  business  either  here,  or  at  the  custom-huuse.  Com% 
et  us  go  into  the  fii^hls ;  1  am  a  traveller,  and  can  tell  you  strangjB 
news,  and  much  knowlids^e ;  and  I  have  brought  it  over  the  sea,  with- 
out paying  any  custom,  though  ii  be  worth  all  the  merchandise  in  the 
world. 

Schol.  We  scholars  love  to  hear  news,  and  to  leam  knowledgt ;  I 
will  wait  upon  you,  go  whither  you  will. 

Triro.  Well,  we  will  go  into  Moorfields,  and  take  a  turn  or  two  j 
there  we  shall  be  out  of  this  noise^  and  throng  of  people, 

Schoi,  Agreed  ;  but,  as  we  go,  what  good  news  do  you  hear  of  di0 
parliament  ? 

Trav,  1  hear  that  they  are  generally  bent  to  make  a  good  refanM^ 
tion;  but' that  they  have  some  stops  and  hinderances,  so  that  they  can« 
not  make  such  quick  dispatch  as  they  would  ;  and  if  any  experienoi^ 
which  I  have  learned  in  my  long  travels,  may  stand  them  in  tUsaif  I 
.would  willingly  impart  it  for  thepublick  good.     • 

SchoL  I  like  that  well ;  I  pray  you  declare  some  g^oA  experiencf^ 
that  1  may  say  that  I  have  gained  somethii^  by  the  company  of  t3S%* 
vellors. 

Trav.  la  a  kingdom  called  Macaria,  the  king  and  the  govempn  do 
live  in  great  honour  and  riches,  and,  the  people  do  live  in  greet  pleq^t 
prosperity,  health,  peace,  and  happiness,  and  have  not  half  so  much 
trouble  as  they  have  in  these  European  countries. 

Schol.  That  seemeth  to  me  impossible :  You  travellers  must  talDa 
heed  t>f  two  things  principally  in  your  relations  ;  first,  that  you  say 
nothing  that  is  generally  deemed  impossible ;  secondly,  that  your  id^ 
tion  hath  no  contradiction  in  it,  or  else  all  roep  will  think  that  you 
make  use  of  the  traveller's  privilege,  to  wit,  *  to  ly«  by  authority/ 

Trao.  If  I  could  change  all  the  minds  in  England,  as  easily  ai»  4 
suppose,  I  shall  change  yours,  this  kingdom  would  be  presently  like 
to  it:  When  you  hear  the  manner  of  their  govemnieDt»  you  will 
deem  it  to  be  very  possible,  and,  withal,  very  easy. 

Sckol.  I  pray  you,  declare  the  manner,  of  tbeir  government*  for  X 
think  long  till  I  hear  it. 

Tran,  As  for  brevity  ia  discourse^  I  shaU  answer  vour  desire.  They 
Jiave  a  great  council,  like  to  the  parliament  of  England;  but  itsitleA 
once  a  year  for  a  short  space,  and  they  bear  no  complaints  against  aof 
but  ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  officen  $  those  they  trounc6  soundly* 
if  there  be  cause :  Baides,  they  have  five  under  councila;  to  wit 


A  Council  of  Husbandly. 
A  Council  of  Fishing. 
A  Council  of  Trade  by  Land« 
A  Council  of  Trade  by  Sea. 
A  Council  tor  new  PlaoMiooPv 
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Thcde  sit  once  a  year,  for  a  short  space,  and  have  power  to  hear  and 
determine,  and  to  punish  malefactors  slverely,  and  to  reward  benefac- 
torfe  honourably,  and  to  make  new  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laxts  of 
the  great  council,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  like  as  court-leets  and 
corporations  have,  within  their  pwn  precincts  and  liberties,  in  Eng- 
land. 

Sdht^,  I  pray  you.  Sir,  declare  some  of  the  principal  laws  made  by 
^those  councils. 

'  Trav.  The  Council  of  Husbandy  hath  ordered,  that  the  twentieth 
part  of  every  roan's  goods,  that  dieth,  shall  be  employed  about  the  iro- 
^ro^ing  of  lands,  and  making  highways  fair,  and  bridges  over  rivers;  hj 
which  means  the  whole  kingdom  is  bi^Come  like  to  a  fruitful  garden,  the 
kighways  afc  paved,  and  are  as  fair  as  the  streets  of  a  city  ;  and,  as  for 
bridges  over  riverS|  they  are  so  high,  that  none  are  ever  drowned  in  their 
invels. 

*  Also, '  they  have  established  a  law,  that,  if  any  man  holdeth  more 
'iMki'than  he  is  able  to  improve  to  the  utmost,  he  shall  be  admonished, 
JGnll,  of  the  great  hihderancc  which  it  doth  to  the  commonwealth ; 
secondly,  of  the  prejudice  to  himself;  and  if  he  do  not  amend  his  hus- 
•bandry,  within  a  year's  space,  there  is  a  penalty  set  upon  him,  wjiich  is 
-yearly  doubled,  till  his  lands  be  forfeited,  and  he  banished  out  of  the 
kingdom,  as  an  enemy  to  the  conimonwealth, 

'  ^  In  the  Council  of  Fishing,  there  are  law^  established,  whereby  im- 
mense riches  are  yearly  drawn  out  of  the  ocean* 

In  the  Council  of  Trade  by  Land,  there  are  established  laws,  so  that 
there  are  not  too  many  tradesmen,  nor  too  few,  by  enjoying  longer  or 
shorter  times  of  appr^ntishtps. 

In  the  Council  of  Trade  by  Sea,  there  is  established  a  law,  that  all 
~  traffick  is  lawful,  which  may  inrich  the  kingdom. 

In  the  Council  for  new  Plantations,  there  is  established  a  law,  that 
every  year  a  certain  number  shall  be  sent  out,  strongly  fortified,  and  pro- 
Srided  for  at  the  pabliek  charge,  till  such  times  as  they  may  subsist  by 
ibeir  own  endeavours;  And  this  number  is  set  down  by  the  said 
council,  wherein  they  take  diligent  notice  of  the  surplusage  of  people 
that  may  be  spared. 

^  &Ao/.But  you  spoke  of  peace  to  be  permanent  in  that  kingdom,  how 
can  that  be  ? 

TVov.  Very  easily ;  for  they  have  a  law,  that,  if  any  prince  shall  at- 
tempt any  invasion,  his  kingdom  shall  be  a  lawful  prize :  And  the  in- 
habitants of  this  happy  country  are  so  numerous,  strong,  and  rich,  that 
tb^  have  destroyed  some,  without  any  considerable  resistance ;  and  Ae 
rest  take  warning. 

Sckol,  But  you  spoke  of  health,  how  can  that  be  procured  by  a  better 
way,  than  we  have  here  in  England  ? 

Trm.  Yes,  very  easily  ;  for  they  have  an  house,  or  Coll^  of  Exp©» 
fience,  where  they  deliver  out,  yearly,  such  medicines  as  they  find  out 
by  experience ;  and  ail  such  as  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  any  expe* 
riment,  for  the  health  or  wealth  of  men,  are  honourably  rewarded  at  the 
publick  charge,  by  wUch  their  skill  in  husbandy,  physick,  and  suxgery, 
IS  most  excellent. 
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SchoL    But  thift  is  against  physiciafM. 

TVdo.  In  Macaria,  the  parson  of  every  parish  is  a  good  physician; 
and  doth  execute  both  functions ;  to  wit,  cwra  ammarumj  if  cura 
cotponm*x  and  they  think  it  as  absnrd  for  a  divine  to  be  without  the 
skill  of  pfaysick,  as  it  is  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  and  the 
physicians,  being  true  natuialistSy  •  may  as  well  become  gpod  divines,  as 
the  divines  do  become  good  pbysiciat>s. 

Sekoi.  But  you  spoke  of  the  great  facility  that  these  men  have 
in  their  functions,  how  can  that  be  ? 

Trao,  Very  easily ;  for  the  divines,  by  reason  that  the  society  of 
experiments  is  liable  to  an  action,  if  they  shall  deliver  out  any  fabe 
receipt,  are  not  troubled  to  try  conclusions,  or  experiments,  bet 
only  to  consider  of  the  diversity  of  natures,  complexions,  and  constita* 
tiohb,  which  they  are  to  know,  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as  well  as  of 
bodies. 

SchoL  I  know  divers  divines  in  England  that  are  physicians,  iad 
therefore  I  hold  well  withthis  report:  and  I  would  that  all  weie  suck, 
for  they  have  great  estimation  with  the  people,  and  can  rule  them  al 
their  pleasure. 

But  how  Cometh  the  facility  of  becoming  good  divines  ? 
t    Trao.    They  are  all  of  approved  ability  in  human  leammg,.  befoie 
they  take  in  hand   that  function  ;  and  then  they  have  such  rules,  thai 
they  need  no  considerable  siifdy  "to  accomplish  all  knowledge  fit  for  ^^ 
divineft,  by  reason  that  there  i^noWversity  of  opinions  amongst  thcflBU  : 

Sckol,     How  can  that  be  ? 

Trao.  Very  easily;  for  they  haw  a  law,  that,  if  any  di^ne. shall 
piiblish  a  new  opinion  to  the  common  people,  he  shall  be  accounted  m 
disturber  of  the  publick  peace,  and  shall  sutfer  death  for  it, 

SchoL  But  that  is  the  way  to  keep  them  in  error  perpetually,  if  they 
beonceinit. 

Trot.  You  ate  deceived ;  for,  if  any  one  hath  conceived  anew  opinion, 
lie  is  allowed  every  year  freely  to  dispute  it  before  the  great  couacil ; 
if  he  overcome  his  adversaries;  or  such  as  are  appointed  to  be  opponents, 
then  it  is  gi^ner^lly  received  for  truth;  if  he  be  overcome,  then  it  ii 
declared  to  be  false.  .        '      >  ^ 

Schoi.  It  seemeth  that  they  are  Christiiois  by  your  relatiea  of  the 
parochial  mitiisters,  but  whether  are  they  Protestants  or  Papists  I 

Trav.  Their  religion  consists  not  in  taking  notice  of  teveral 
opinions  and  ssects,  but  is  made  up  of  infallible  tenets,  which  may  be 
proved  by  invincible  arguments,  and  such  as  will  abide  the  grand  test 
of  exti^me  dispute ;  by  Which  means  none  have  power  to  stir  up 
schisms  and  heresies ;  neither  are  any  of  their  opinions  ridiculous  to 
those  who  are  of  contrary  minds. 

SchoL  But  you  spoke  of  great  honour,  which  the  governors  have  io 
the  k i  ngdom  of  Macari a. 

Tra^,  They  must  needs  receive  great  honour  of  the  people,  by 
teason  that  there  is  no  injustice  done,  or  very  seldom,  perhaps  once 
manage. 
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ScioL  But  how  come  they  hf  tfaeir  giett  liehe*  which  jbou 
•peak  ofl 

TVoB.  Il  b  hotden  a  principal  policy  in  ttatey  to  allow  to  the 
■dniitefi  of  stale,  itid|9e%  and  oUef  officeiiy  great  revenues ;  for  that, 
k  case  they  do  not  their  duty»  in  looktnff  to  the  kingdom's  safety,  loe 
eoQscieaoe-sake,  yet  they  may  do  it  for  fear  of  kakig  their  own  great 
estates. 

StkaL  But  how  can  the  KiM  of  Macaria  be  so  rich  as  youtpeak 
•f?  , 

Trap.  He  taketh  a  strict  course  that  all  his  crown  lands  be  improv* 
ed  to  the  utmost,  as  forests,  parks,  chaces,  &c.  by  which  mettns  his 
jet^njics  an  so  gnwt,  that  he  seldom  iieedelh  to  put  impositions  upon 
lua:BiibjeelB,  by  reason  he  hath  seldom  any  wars;  and,  if  thrre  ha 
teuse,  the  subjects  are  as  ready  to  give,  as  he  to  demand ;  for  they 
hold  it  to  be  a  principal  policy  in'state,  to  keep  the  King's  cofier^fuU, 
$mA  so  Mi,  that  it  is  an  astonishnient  to  all  invaders. 
.  ScM.  But,  how  cometh  the  King's  great  honour  which  yoo 
apeak  of  ? 

TVwr.  Who  can  but  love  and  honour  such  a  prince,  who,  in  his 
tender  and  parental  care  of  the  publick  good  of  his  loving  subjects, 
wsath  no  pretences  for  realities,  like  to  some  princes,  in  their  acts  of 
ittitof  edicts,  and  proclamatioiis  ? 

SekoL  Bttt  you  travellefs  must  4ake  heed  of  contradictions  in  your 
relatiaas ;  you  have  affiarmetl,  that  the  goventors  in  Macaria  havo 
not  half  so  much  trouble,  as  you  have  in  these  European  kingdoms, 
and  yet  by  your  report  ,they  have  a  great  council,  like  to  our  parlia- 
ment in  England,  which  sits  once  a  year;  besides  that,  they  have 
B've  under<puncil8,  which  sit  once  a  year;  then  how  cometh  this  lacility 
191  government? 

TVdv.  The  great  council  heareth  no  complaints  but  against 
minislera  of  state,  judges,,  and  chief  oflicen;  these,  being  suro  to  be 
troaneed  once  a  year,  do  aever»  or  very  seldom,  ofiend  :  So  that  thtk 
meeting  IB  rather  a  fieativity^  than  a  trouble.  And,  as  for  the  judges 
an4  chief  officefs,  there  is  no  hope  that  any  man  can  prevail  in  hia 
suit  by  bribery,  favour,  or  corrupt  dealing;  so  that  they  have  few 
eaascs  to  be  troubled  withal. 

Sekoi.  I  have  read  over  Sir  Thoonas  Moore^s  Utopia,  and  my  Lord 
Bncon^  New  AtaJantia,  which  ha  called  so  in  imiution  of  Plato's  old 
one ;  bat  none  of  thi*m  giveth  me  satisfaction,  how  the  kingdom  of 
England  may  be  happy,  so  much  as  this  discourse,  which  is  brief  and 
fathy,  and  easy  to  be  eiectodt  if  «dl  men  be  willing* 

3VwPL  You  divines  have  the  sway  of  men's  minds,  you  may  aa 
easily  persuade  them  to  good  as  to  bad,  to  truth  as  well  aa  to 
fclshood. 

Schoi.  Well,  in  my  next  sermon  I  will  make  it  manifest,  that  those* 
fbat  are  against  this  honourable  design,  are,  first,  enemies  to  God  and 
goodness ;  secondly,  enemies  to  the  commonwealth ;  thirdly,  enemiea 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Trao.  And  you  may  put  in,  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  King  and 
bis  posterity,  and  so,  caBSc^uanilyy  tniton^  tor  he  that  would  not  have 
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fteKingfs  honour  and  riches  to  be  advanced,  and  bis  kingdom  to  b# 
permanent  to  bim^  and  to  hi3  heirsy  is  a  traitor,  or  else  I  know  not  wfaftfc 
a  traitor  meaneth. 

Sckoi.  WeU,  I  see  that  the  cause  is  not  in  God,  but  in  flnfA'a 
fooleries,  that  the  people  live  in  misery  in  this  world,  when  they  may  m 
easily  be  relieved ;  I  will  join  my  forces  with  you,  and  we  wiUtfy« 
condusionl  to  make  outkIvcs  and  posterity  to  be  happy. 

Tr0V.    Well,  what  will  you  do  towards  the  work  ? 

Schal*  I  have  told  you  before,  1  will  publish  it  in  my  next  sen&OB^ 
and  I  will  use  means  that,  in  all  visitations  and  meetings  of  divines^  they 
may  be  exhorted  to  do  the  like. 

Trao.  This  would  do  the  feat,  but  that  the  divines  in  I^ng^d^ 
having  not  the  skill  of  physick,  are  not  so  highly  esteemed,  oor.lmr.io 
great  a  sway  as  they  do  in  Mararia. 

SckoL    Well,  what  will  you  do  towards  the  work  ? 

Trav,  I  will  propound  a  book  of  husbandry*  to  the  high  court 
of  p&rliament,  whereby  the  kingdom  may  maintain  double  the  number 
of  people,  which  it  doth  now,  and  in  more  plenty  and  piospeiity  thaa 
now  they  enjoy. 

SckoL  That  is  excellent ;  I  cannot  conceive,  but  that,  if  a  ktng» 
dom  may  be  improved  to  maintain  twice  as  many  people  as  it  did 
befofe^  it  is  as  good  as  the'^conquest  of  another  kingdom,  as  gieat,  if 
not  better. 

Trav.  Nay,  it  is  certainly  better ;  for,  when  the  towns  are  Ibio  and 
fisr  distant,  and  the  people  scarce  and  poor^  the  King  cannot  nise  nes 
and  money  upon  any^sudden  occasion,  without  great  difficulty. 

ScM*  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  book  of  husbandly  about  j<m$ 
which  is  to  be  propounded  to  the  parliament  ? 

Tr0D^  Yes,.here  is  a  copy;  peruse  it,  whilst  I  go  about  a  little 
business.    ■  Well,  have  you  perused  my  book  ? 

5cAo/.  Yes,  Sir,  and  find  that  you  shew  the  transmutation  of 
sublunary  bodies,  in  such  a  manner,  that  any  man  may  be  rich  thai 
will  be  industrious ;  you  shew  also,  how  great  cities,  which  formerly 
devoured  the  fatness  of  the  kingdom,  may  yearly  make  a  considerabk 
setributioB  without  any  roan'i  prejudice,  and  your  demonstrations  am 
infallible ;  this  book  will  certainly  be  highly  accepted  by  the  high 
court  of  parliament. 

Trao»  Yes,  I  doubt  it  not,  for  I  have  shewed  it  to  divers  parliameiit* 
men*  who  have  all  promised  me  fair,  as  soon  as  a  seasonable  tima 
aomcth  for  sunh  occasions. 

ScAoL  Were  I  a  parliamentrroan,  I  would  labour  to  have  this  book 
to  be  dispatched,  the  next  thing  that  is  doite ;  for,  with  all  my  sev«ft 
liberal  arts  I  cannot  discover, ,  how  any  business  can  be  of  more 
weight  than  this,  wherein  the  publick  good  is  w  greatly  furthered! 
which  to  further,  we  are  all  bound  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature. 

TrofK  If  this  conference  be  seriouiily  considered  of^  it  is  no 
laughin^-niatter}  for  you  hear  of  the  combustions  in  FraaceiSpai% 
Germany,  and  other  christian  countries ;    you  know  that  a  housa 


Thii  •ttadt  to  HwtUb^  booii^  nmtmuSrj,  iMA  mn^thnd  irilh  waA  propoisifc 
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divided  against  itself  cannot  stand ;  this  may  ^ve  the  Turk  an  advantage^ 
ao  that  England  may  fear  to  have  him  a  nearer  neighbour  than  they 
desire.  Why  should  not  all  the  inhabitants  of  England  join,  with  one 
consent,  to  make  this  country  to  be  like  to  Macaria,  that  is  numerous 
in  people,  rich  in  treasure  and  ammunition,  that  so  they  may  be 
invincible  f 

SckoL  None  but  fools  or  madmen  will  be  against  it ;  you  have 
ebanged  my  mind,  according  to  your  former  prediction,  and  I  will 
change  as  many  minds  as  I  can,  by  the  ways  formerly  mentioned, 
and  I  pray  you,  that,  for  a  further  means,  this  conference  may  be 
printed. 
.   Trav*    Well,  it  shall  be  done  forthwith. 

Sehoi.  But  one  thing  troubleth  me,  that  many  divines  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  such  reformation,  as  we  would  havcj  shall  come  before 
the  day  of  judgment. 

Trav.  Indeed,  there  are  many  divines  of  that  opinion  ;  but  I  can 
shew  an  hundred  texts  of  scripture,  which  do  plainly  prove,  that  such  a 
leformation  shall  come  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

iScAo/.  Yea,  I  have  heard  many  plain  texts  of  scripture  to  that 
purpose;  but,  when  I  searched  the  expositors,  I  found  that  they  did 
generally  expound  them  mystically. 

Trao.  That  is  true ;  but  worthy  St.  Jerom,  considering  that  those 
places  of  scripture  would  not  bear  an  allegorical  exposition,  said  thus, 
PoMionttt ,  skiU  Sp  multif  alu  omnia  hoc  spirituaHier  expanere^  sed  vcreor^ 
mt  hujwmodi  exposUhnem  prudentes  lectoreg  nequaquam  rcdpUmt  *. 

Schol^  I  am  of  St.  Jerom*s  mind,  and  therefore  with  alacrity  let 
us  punue  our  good  intentions,  and  be  good  instrument  in  this  work  of 
reformation. 

Trm>*    There  be  natural  causes  also  to  further  it;  for  the  art  of 

Srinting  will  so  spread  knowledge,  that  the  common  people,  knowing 
ieir  own  rights  and  liberties,  will  not  be  governed  by  way  of  oppression ; 
and  so,  by  little  and  little,  all  kingdoms  \s\\\  be  like  Macaria. 

SchoL  That  will  be  a  good  change,  nt^ien  as  well  superiors  as 
inferiors  shall  be  more  happy ;  well,  I  am  iroparadised  in  my  mind, 
in  thinking  that  England  may  be  happy,  with  such  expedition  and 
&cility. 

Trav.  Well,  do  you  know  any  man  that  hath  any  secrets  or  good 
experiments  ?  I  will  give  him  gold  for  them,  or  others  as  go^  in 
exchange;  that  is  all  the  trade  I  have  driven  a  long  time;  those 
riches  are  free  from  customs  and  impositions,  and  I  have  travelled 
diro'  many  kingdoms,  and  paid  neither  freight  nor  custom  for  my  wares,  • 
though  I  value  them  above  all  the  riches  in  the  kingdom. 

Schol,     I  know  a  gentleman  that  is  greatly  addicted  to  try  experi- 
ments, but  how  he  hath  prospered  I  am  not  certain ;  I  will  bring  you 
acquainted  with  him,  perhaps  you  may  do  one  another  good. 
*    Trao.     Well,  1  have  appointed  a  meeting  at  two  of  the  clock  this 
ixy\  I  love  to  discourse  with  scholars,  yet  we  must  part ;    if  you 

•  We,  as  flua&y  oUiert,  can  eipoasd  all  those  things  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  hnt,  X  Aer,  that  the 
ycaisBt nadsr  wlU»  bjr  no  aeaas^nceiive aachaa e«|H»WBQ. 
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meet  me  licre  the  next  Monday  at  the  exchange,  I  will  declare  to  you 
tome  more  of  the  laws,  cmtoms,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Macaria. 

SeAoL  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  yon  for  any  worldly  respect:  and,  if 
I  should  he  sick,  I  would  come  in  a  sedan ;  I  never  received  such  satis« 
iJELCtion  and  contentment  by  any  discourse  in  my  life;  I  doubt  not  but 
we  shall  obtain  our  desires,  to  make  England  to  be  like  to  Macaria ; 
for  which  our  posterity,  which  are  yet  unborn,  will  fare  the  better;  and» 
though  our  neighbour  countries  are  pleased  to  call  the  English  a  dull 
nation,  yet  the  major  part  arc  sensible  of  their  own  good,  and  tha 
good  of  their  posterity,  and  those  will  sway  the  rest ;  so  we  and  our 
posterity  shall  be  all  happy. 
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HELLi  ROME,  AND  THE  INNS  OF  COURT, 

WRSREIK  IS  SET  fORlH 

THE  COPY  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  FROM 

THE  DEVIL  TO  THE  POFE. 

The  true  Copy  of  the  Petition  delivered  to  the  King  at  York.  Tha 
Copy  of  certain  Articles  of  agreement  between  the  Devil,  the  P<^, 
and  divers  others.  The  Description  of  a  Feast,  sent  from  the  Devil 
to  the  Pope,  together  with  a  short  Advertisement  to  the  high  Coast 
of  Parliament,  with  sundry  other  particulars.  Published  for  tha 
future  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ureat  Britain, 
by  J.  M. 

Mated  la  the  Tear  of  Grace  and  Refonnatkm,   1041.    Qaartov 
t««uty>two  payea. 


To  our  dearly  beloved  son,  the  most  pious  and  moat  religioua  primate 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  to  all  our  dearly  beloved  children  tha 
cardinals  and  lordly  bishops  in  Europe. 

Hasie^  Hatie,  Poit^  HasU. 

Your  intire  Prince  and  God  of  this  World,  Luciier,  Prince  of  Darkness 
and  Superstition,  King  of  Styx  and  Phlcgethon,  supreme  Lord  of 
'Ckhenna,  Tartaria,  Cokaakia,  Samoyedia,  Lappia,  Cocaiia^  and 


ColmagDriOy  Prince  Abyssus,  and  sole  Commander  of  Sebevia, 
Altenia,  Pecheora,  and  of  all  the  intonal  Furies  atid  their  Puaiea, 
the  Jesuiti,  Priests,  and  Seminaries, 

Seodeth  Greetia|. 


Moar 

DEARLT  beloved  son,  and  you  our  dutiful  children,  whose 
sanctity  we  reverence,  whose  persons  we  adore,  whose  wisdoms 
we  admire,,  at  whose  policies  we  wonder,  at  whose  power  we  muse, 
and  at  whose  invincible  stratagems  we  stand  amaxed. 

Nor  can  we,  in  the  first  place,  but  extol,  applaud,  and  most  highly 
commend  thee  our  dear  son,  for  the  extraordinary  care  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  kingdom. 

And,  as  next  in  place,  the  extraordinary  diligent  and  vigilant 
care  of  all  our  beloved  children  the  lordly  bishops,  in  the  advancement 
of  our  regal  power  to  the  great  enlargement  of  our  infernal  dominions, 
bj  their  rare  and  subtle  plots  and  stratagems. 

And  in  a  more  special  manner  we  are  pleased,  through  our  infernal 
grace  and  favour,  to  extol  them  for  this  their  present  and  excellent 
invention,  in  sowing  discord  amongst  the  English  hereticks,  as  also  in 
provoking  the  Scotch  hereticks  to  an  apparent  opposition  against  their 
^ng»  yeaso  fiir  as  to  an  invasion  of  the  territories  of  England,  all  which 
services  are  most  dear  and  acceptable  unto  us.  '^ 

In  respect  of  which  services,  as  also  for  their  fidelity  to  us,  and  our 
kingdom,  we  have  caused  our  principal  secretary  of  state,  Don  Aniomo 
Furioto  DiabtUo^  to  make  an  especial  inrolment  of  their  names  in  our 
calendar  amongst  those  our  dear  servants,  the  plotters  of  the  gunpowder 
trta8on,and  the  most  renowned  the  complottersof  the  former  invasion  of 
England,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1588,  and  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  66Q9s  both  which  services,  although  their  events  were  no  ways 
answerable  to  our  royal  expectation,  yet  those  instruments,  that  so 
freely  adventured  themselves  in  them,  shall  be  ever  renowned  in  our 
court  luferaal,  and  most  acceptable  to  our  person. 

And,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  thesa^iur  trusty  and  well  beloved 
servants  in  the  speedit-r  advancement  of  this  work,  now  intended  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  all  hereticks,  and  increase  of  our  regal  power,  we  are 
pleased  by  this  our  royal  manual  to  give  unto  them  assurance  of  ouraid 
and  imt  assiatance,  in  the  most  efficaciotts  manner  that  our  princely  power 
can  extend  unto;  and,  because  our  former  stratagems,  put  in  execution 
by  our  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor  the  King  of  Spain,  were  by  him  no 
waysefiected  according  to  our  princely  expectation,  we  have  now  therefore 
imp«»sed  our  princely  command  upon  our  beloved  servant  the  King 
of  France,  at  the  humble  suit  made  unto  us,  by  our  children  the 
lordly  biiihops,  and  by  some  of  our  servant  of  greatest  quality  in 
the  realm  of  England,  as  ako  by  our  servants  the  J^uits  and  Roman 
catholioka  ot'En^^d,.  to  hafo  a  pnisMAt  army,  in  rea4inessy  for  thft 


iofvasion  of  England,  at  such  a  time,  as  those  our  childieii  and  servant! 
shall  conceive  it  roost  convenient  and  efficacious. 

And  further  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  our  dear  son  shall  stiH 
persbt  to  stir  up  and  encourage  our  children  the  archbishops,  as  also 
thy  disciples  and  our  loyal  subjects  and  servants,  the  Jesuits,  priests^ 
and  seminaries,  to  thjs  work,  that  they,  with  ail  their  might,  together  • 
with  our  powerful  policies  granted  unto  them,  may  strive  to  effect 
this  work  with  all  celerity,  &at  we  may  once  more  see  our  kingdom 
of  superstition  re-established,  in  the  monarchy  of  Great-Britain,  and 
Ireland. 

The  motives,  to  be  pressed,  inducing  them  to  the  expeditious 
effecting  of  the  same  are  principally  their  respect  to  our  kingly  honour, 
and,  next,  their  own  increase  of  greatness;  for  we  promise  and  assure 
them,  by  the  word  of  a  king  infernal,  that  every  of  them  shall  reign 
as  princes  under  us,  not  only  over  the  bodies  and  estates  of  men,  but 
also  over  their  souls,  by  and  through  the  many  infernal  graces  by 
us  most  freely  and  benignly  conferred  on  them.  And  hereby,  to  make 
them  the  more  sensible  of  these  our  several  graces  conferred  on  them,  we 
are  pleased  therefore  here  at  present  to  express  but  some  few  of  them 
in  particular ;  as,  namely,  pride,  vain-glory,  hypocrisy,  St  If-lovc  of 
themselves,  and  of  this  present  wortd,  love  of  will  worship,  and 
advancement  of  idolatry,  together  with  that  special  gift  of  covetousness, 
the  only  pillar  to  all  the  rest  of  our  infernal  graces  conferred  on  them* 

Thirdly,  In  respect  of  the  dear  passage  by  us  made  for  Aem,  by 
•ctting  the  hereticks  for  this  long  time  at  variance  amongst  tibemsdves, 
by  our  trusty  servants,  the  lawyers,  and  advancement  of  idolatry- 
amongst  them;  the  only  means,  in  our  princely  wisdom,  conceived 
to  be  to  the  breaking  of  the  bond  of  unity  and  peace,  tbeteby  to 
provoke  the  great  God  of  heaven  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  to 
our  powerful  stratagems :  We  are  likewise  pleased  to  take  spedid 
Jiotice  of  that  service  by  our  children  the  lordly  bishops,  in  working 
the  dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  parliament,  in  May  last  past,  1640, 
by  which  means  nothing  was  effected  for  the  good  of  hereticks,  either 
concerning  their  church  or  commonwealth ;  so  as  the  success,  of  thk 
design  of  ours  was  no  way  hindered.  You  are  likewise  to  let  them 
kno^  from  us,  that  the  noblemen  of  £ngland  are  disheartened,  the 
gent^  daunted,  the  commonalty  divided,  the  uuhiber  of  our  servants 
die  Roman  Catholicks  infinitely  increased,  and  the  realm  in  general 
greatly  oppressed,  not  only  by  die  sundry  monopolies,  but  also  by  the 
invincible  oppressing  power  of  our  children  the  lordly  bishops,  the 
multitude  of  our  servants^  corrupt  judges,  base-minded  lawyers,  sedidous 
attomies,  and  wooden-headed  doctors  of  our  civil  law,  proctors,  pro- 
thonotaries,  registers,  advocates,  sollicitors,  and  apparators,  whom 
we  have  caused  to  swarm,  like  to  the  Egypdan  locusts,  over  all  the 
land,  for  the  sowing  of  discord,  and  blowing  the  coals  of  contention 
^mong^t  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same;  they  having  all  of  them,  long 
nnce,  received  instrucdons  by  some  of  our  infernal  spirits,  sent  forth 
from  OS  to  that  effect. 
You  aie  likewise  to  let  them  knoW|  that,  out  of  otir  princely 
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pleased  to  take  special  notice  of  that  service  which  they  most  willingly 
endeavoured  to  efiect,  for  the  confusion  of  all  the  hereticks  inhabituq; 
England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  the  lati',  conceived, 
invincible  armada,  procured  from  Spain  in  the  year  of  our  reign  5660, 
which,  through  the  providence  of  the  celestial  powers  then  over  them, 
and  the  disturbance  of  Martin  Harper  Trump,  here  below,  &iled  of 
that  success  which  we,  together  with  themi  expected  and  hoped  for,  to 
our  no  less  sorrow  than  theirs. 

Nor  can  we  but  applaud  the  diligent  care  taken  by  our  childM 
tnd  servants  of  greatest  quality  in  that  kingdom,  in  preventing  the 
discovery  of  that  invasive  plot,  by  the  hereticks,  and  their  small  well* 
meaning  state,  through  their  speedy  flight  to  Dover  road,  and  piivate 
conference  there  with  Don  Oquindo,  the  Generalis»mo  of  Spain,  to 
that  effect:  all  which  was  most  exquisitely  performed,  especially 
by  our  Uispaniolized  lack-Latin  lord,  our  dearly  beloved  servant. 

And,  lastly.  Our  hope  is,  that  this  present  plot,  set  on  foot  by  these 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  children  and  servants,  aforenamed,  aBd 
by  their  earnest  endeavours,  and  our  assistance,  once  effected,  will 
crown  all  our  labours,  to  our  unspeakable  terrestrial  glory,  and  their 
eternal  favours,  by  us  to  be  conferred  on  them  in  our  royal  palace 
of  perdition,  where  we  have  already  imposed  our  Royal  command  upon 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  Peoter  Tretyacovej^ 
chancellor ;  Evane  Becklerocesheve,  our  knight  Marsha) ;  Richardo 
Slowe,  treasurer;  and  Don  Serborus,  grand  porter  of  our  said  palace, 
to  give  them  free  admitance  into  our  royal  presence. 

Thu!^  no  ways  doubting  of  your  singular  care  and  diligeuce,  in 
fulfilling  this  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  hereby  expressed,  we  do 
further  impose  our  royal  favour  and  princely  respect  to  be  by  you 
presented  unto  our  trus^  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  coonaellor  your 
present  nuncio  in  the  court  of  England,  as  also  unto  our  beloved 
children  and  servants,  the  bishops.  Jesuits,  priests,  and  aeminaries, 
our  faithful  agents  in  this  invincible  plot;  and  also  to  all  our  iaithfiil 
subjects  and  servants,  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  England. 

We  are  pleased  to  remain  your  royal  sovereign,  and  patioa  of  all 
jour  damnable  plots  and  stratagems  now  in  hand. 

Given  at  our  infernal  palace  of  Perdition,  this  fiist  of 
September,  and  in  the  566lst  year  of  our  most 
flamnable  leigp* 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  above-written,  we  are  credibly  iofioimed  of  the  islcntioft 
«r  a  most  scandalous  petition,  to  be  deliveied  by  a  $mall  ouasber  of 
heretical  lords  unto  their  king  at  York,  which  doth  pot  a  little  touch 
mr  hiammp  and  the  ^iioevery  of  this  our  fimmiMMlBgaim^  Qv 


Mcprai  irill  and  pleasure  tt,  thai  there  be  tome  ^leedy  couite  telEQii 
te  the  sappreasing  of  the  same,  and  the  authors  thereof  severely 
pvnishedy  and  Pomfr^  Caade  allotted  unto  them  for  their  abode, 
until  our  will  and  pleasure  be  further  knowny  and  thi^  our  design  be 
effected :  Of  which  fail  you  not,  as  you  tender  our  royal  favour^  A0 
success  of  tbu  our  design,  and  your  own  safety*    FareweL 


AiAimio  Jiirtofo  Diabdo^  Princ^aUo  S^creiam. 

Consider  thisy  and  mark  the  substance  well. 
It  seems  a  letter  from  the  fiend  of  hell : 
WhateW  the  form  or  method  seem  to  be, 
Th'  intent  thereof  was  quite  the  contrary. 
Had  not  this  rung  a  knell  in  some  men's  ears. 
They  had  ne^er  been  freed  from  their  slavish  feait 
Of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  the  bishops  pride; 
Judges,  and  lawyers;  a  wicked  crew,  beside, 
Of  doctors,  proctors,  that  the  realm  did  sway. 
Trod  under  foot  God's  truth,  tum*d  night  to  day; 
Strove  to  confound  Great  Britain's  monarchy. 
Justice  and  truth  pervert*  advanced  im|)iety  ; 
And  all,  by  this  Rome's  doctrine  to  prefer^ 
Obey  the  Pope,  and  serve  King  Lucifer: 
That  is  the  cause,  why  them  he  doth  applaud. 
That  he  thereby,  with  tbem,  may  have  the  laud. 
And  honour  due,  unto  his  servants  all, 
Thai  strive^  by  him,  to  work  Great  Britab's  falU 


J  IfVieC^y  of#iePeftttm,oilteAtpa«,  by  the  Lords^  presenied  unto  tHe 
King  ai  York^  Sq>tember  the  Twdfth^  1640* 

To  Ihe  King^s  most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  hmMe  Petiium  cf  ffimr  Mqfetifs  moii  byal  SMfecUp  wioie  namei 
are  ieremder  iubscnbedf  m  the  Behalf  of  thenuehcB  and  dners  oihen. 

Hwg  Geacioui  SotbreigVi; 

THE  sense  of  thajt  duty  we  owe  toiJod's  sacred  Mi^esty,  and  our 
oearest  affection  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  thb  your  realm  of  England^ 
bave  moved  us,  in  all  humility,  to  beseech  your  roval  majesty  to  give 
1M  leave  to  c&et  to  your  princdy  wisdom  the  apptehension,  which  we, 
and  odien  your  iaithful  subjects,  have  conceived  of  Ae  great  distemper 
Md  danger  now  threateniiig  this  church  and  state,  and  your  royal 
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penoo,  and  of  the  fittest  means  to  remore  and  prevent  the  same.  Hie* 
evils  and  daQgers,  whereof  your  Mi^esty  may  be  pleased  to  take 
notice  of,  are  these :  That  your  Majest/s  sacred  person  is  exposed  to 
hazard  and  danger,  in  this  present  expedition  against  the  Scotish  army; 
and  that,  by  occasion  of  thb  war,  your  Majesty's  revenues  are  much 
wasted,  your  subjects,  burdened  with  cote  and  conduct-money,  billetiiig 
of  soldiers,  and  other  military  charges;  and  divers  rapines  and 
disorders  committed,  in  several  parts  of  this  your  realm,  by  the  soldiers 
raised  for  that  service ;  and  the  whole  realm  fuU  of  fcais  ^d  discon^ 
tentments. 

The  sundry  innovations  in  matters  of  religion ;  the  oath  of  canons 
lately  imposed  upon  the  cleigy,  and  others  of  your  Majesty's  subjects ; 
the  great  increase  of  popery,  and  employing  of  popish  recusants ;  and 
others  ill  affected  unto  religion  are  established  in  places  of  power  and 
trust,  especially  in  commanding  of  men  and  arms,  both  in  the  field,  and 
in  sundry  other  counties  of  this  your  realm ;  which  by  the  laws  they  are 
not  permitted  to  have  any  arms  in  their  own  houses.  The  great 
mischief  that  may  fall  upon  this  kingdom,  if  the  intention,  which  hath 
been  credibly  reported,  of  the  bringing  '}n  of  Irish  and  foreign  forces 
should  take  effect;  t)ie  heayy  ph^rgP  of  merchants,  to  &e  great 
discouragement  of  tn^le ;  the  multitude  of  monopolies,  and  other 
patents,  whereby  the  commodities  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom 
are  much  burdened,  to  the  great  and  universal  grievance^  of  your 
people,  the  great  grief  of  your  subjects,  with  the  long  intermission  of 
parliaments,  and  the  late  and  former  dissolving  of  such  as  have  been 
called,  without  the  happy  effects,  which  otherwise  they  might  have 
produced.  For  remedy  whereof,  and  prevention  of.tne  danger  that 
may  ensue  to  your  royal  person  and  the  whole  state,  they  do  in  all 
humility  and  faithfulness  beseech  your  Majesty,  That  you  will  be 
pleased  to  summon  a  parliament  \n  some  short  and  convenient  time, 
whereby  the  causey  of  those  and  other  great  grievances,  'which  your 
people  suffer  under,  may  be  taken  '  away,  ^nd  the  authors  and 
counsellors  of  them  may  be  brought  to  such  leg^I  trial,  and  condign 
P|inishment,  as  the  nature  of  their  offences  shall  require;  and,  tlwt 
,  file  present  war  may  be  composed,  by  your  Majest/s  wisdom,  without 
bloodshed,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your 
Majest/s  person  apd  safety,  the  comfort  of  your  people,  and  uniting 
of  both  the  realms  against  the  common  enemies  of  the  reformer 
reli^on* 

And  your  Majest^^s  Petitioners  shall,  &c. 

The  names  of  such  earls  and  barons,  as  subscribed  this  petitioQ^  ▼»• 
Earls  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  Mulgiave,  Warwick,  Bullingbzoke, 
Rutland,  Lincoln,  and  Exeter.  Viscounts:  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Mandifield,  Brooke,  Hertford,  North,  Willoughby,  Savillci  Wharton^ 
p>f  eUce,  and  Saint  John. 
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ArHdei  of  Agreement^  made,  concluded^  and  done,  this  Iwenty-eighth  qf 
September  y  in  the  year  of  grace  \6^\,andofthe  Wbrld  5662,  by  and 
beimeen  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Lucifer,  King  of  Styx  and 
Phlegethon,  the  Holy  and  most  Superstitious  Primate  oj  the  Roman 
Church,  the  Car^naU,  Bishops,  Jesuits^  Priests,  and  Seminaries,  of 
the  one  Party;  and  Judge  Bribery,  Lawyer  Corruption,  Attorney 
Contention^  Sollicitor  Sedition,  Justice  Connwance,  Jailor  Oppression^ 
and  State  Negligence^  of  the  other  Party,  in  Manner  and  Form 
JoUowing: 

IMPRIMIS, 

n  IS  Ais  day  mutually  agreed,  by  and  between  the  several  partia 
above  named,  that  there  shall  be  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
concluded  and  confirmed  by  both  parties,  at  or  before  Holy-rood  day 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

Item,  That,  whereas  there  hath  been  lately,  by  the  subtle  practices  of 
some  parliamentary  reformists,  a  discord  and  dissension  raised  between  the 
state  ecclcsiastick  and  the  state  of  the  inns  of  court,  whereby  there  hath 
happened  no  small  prejudice  unto  the  ecclesiastick  state;  the  like  whereof 
is  to  be  doubted  may  also  fall  upon  the  state  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  so 
consequently,  upon  the  crown  and  dignity  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
Lucifer:  It  is,  therefore,  mutually  agreed,  that  all  former  controversies 
and  contentions  between  both  parties  shall  cease,  and  that  all  unity, 
peace,  and  concord  shall  be  embraced,  on  either  side,  according  to  the 
expressions  in  the  precedent  article,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Item,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  said  state  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
the  state  ecclesiastick  aforesaid,  shall  jointly  and  severally  use  the 
uttermost  of  their  strength,  power,  and  policy,  to  resist  and  suppress  all 
such  proceedings  of  this  present  parliament,  which  shall  any  way  tend 
to  the  reformation  and  suppression  of  oppression,  extortion,  bribery, 
contention,  and  tradition  :  and  that  they  shall  and  will,  with  all  their 
might,  power,  and  policy,  endeavour,  and  strive  to  broach,  advance, 
and  mainuin  all  the  said  several  impieties  again,  to  the  honour  of  uur 
Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  and  the  whole  state  ecclesiastick,  of  the  one  part,  and  Judge 
Bribery,  That  forthwith,  upon  tht  dissolution  of  this  present  parliament 
he  the  said  Judge  Bribery  is  then  again  to  put  in  practice  the  taking  of 
bribes,  passing  of  false  judgment,  and  maintaining  his  false  and  cor- 
rupt s(^ntences,  and  decrees,  to  be  things  sacred  and  infallible* 
oppressing  the  innocent  by  close  Imprisonment,  and  also  favouring  all 
Jesuits,  pric»sts,  and  seminaries,  if  any  of  them  happen  by  the  instru- 
ments of  justice  to  be  laid  hold  on ;  animating  and  instructing  all 
attoroies,  SQlliciton,  and  clerks,  for  and  to  the  so wiog  of  strife  anA 

B  b3 


contention  amon^t  the  people  of  tlie  land,  to  die  honoor  of  oor  Sofa» 
feign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity* 

ifem,  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lofd  Kng  Lueiftr^ 
and  Lawyer  Corruption^  that  he  the  said  Lawyer  Corruption  thal^ 
fiotwikhstanding  any  parliamentary  r^rroationy  stili  peniit  in  taking 
feeSy  both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant,  nor  shall  ever  bring  any  booesi causa 
to  its  period,  until  he  hath,  in  fees,  devoured  the  whole  substance^  both 
of  plaintiff  and  defendant;  neither  shall  he  the  said  Lawyer  Cornip* 
tion,  ever,  at  any  thne,  give  any  true  and  prevalent  advice  to  any  his 
clients,  but  shall  delude  and  delay  them  until  he  hath  diaiaed  them  aa 
aforesaid,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  them,  their  wives  and  children,  to  the 
honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  and  the  propagpUion  of 
£is  crown  and  dignity. 

To  their  own  present,  rich  impiety,  and  assured  successful  perdition, 

Item^  It  is  agreed  and  concluded,  by  and  between  our  Soveragp 
lx)rd  King  Lucifer,  and  Attorney  Contention,  that  he  the  said  Attorn^ 
Contention  shall  and  will,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  oc* 
casions,  use  his  best  diligence,  to  sow  debate,  strife,  variance,  and  con- 
tention amongst  the  people  of  the  laad^  without  exception  of  persons ; 
yea,  he  shall  not  omit  to  set  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son 
against  the  father;  as  also  one  brother  against  the  other,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  estates,  houses,  and  iiftmilies ;  to  that  end,  he  shall  dis- 
pose of  himself  and  all  his  imps,  into  all  the  the  quarters  and  several 
corners  of  the  kingdom ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  market-town,  or 
place  of  habitation,  biit  he  shall  seat  himself  there,  to  the  intent 
and  purpose  aforesaid,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereig9  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  said 
science  of  iniquity. 

lUnif  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  I/)rd  King  Lucifer, 
and  Sollicitor  Sedition,  that  he  the  said  Sollicitor  Sedition  shall  and  will| 
at  all  times,  use  his  best  endeavour  to  stir  up,  animate,  and  encourage 
all  people  of  what  condition,  degree,  and  profession  soever,  unto  suits 
in  the  law;  and  that  he  the  said  Sollicitor  Sedition  shall  and  will  prove 
faithful  unto  all  lawyers  and  attornics,  and  shall  and  will  be  slow  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  man's  cause  whatsoever,  and  spin  out  the  thread 
thereof  to  its  full  length,  especially  in  the  courts  of  equity,  by  multi* 
plicity  of  begetting  orders,  and  by  not  omitting  to  have  this  clause  in* 
serted  into  every  of  his  orders,  viz.  unless  cause  be  shewed  to  the  con- 
trary, at  the  next  court  day  by  the  defendant ;  as  also  by  falsifying  of 
orders  through  the  corrupting  of  registers,  and  corrupting  of  council 
in  un  honest  cause,  by  deceiving  his  clients  through  false  and  unjxist 
bills  of  charges,  by  bribing  the  judges  of  the  several  courts,  and  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Chancery,  richly,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  Uie  eternal  damnation  of  Sollicitor 
Sedition. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  in  perpetuum,  between  our  Sove- 
reign Lord  King  Lucifer,  and  Jailor  Oppression,  that,  whereas,  through 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  many  poor  Christian  souls  are  committed  unto 
his  ktrping  and  safe  custody  for  sundry  causes,  and  sometimes  for  no 
ju^t  cauit  Eit  ^ii,  he  the  said  Jailor  Oppre^ion  sliall  and  wiiip  bf  him* 
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•eify  hfa  derkt  and  servants,  be  void  of  all  mercy  and  conpassion 
towards  theniy  and  shall  and  will,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  endeavour 
Id  work  the  utter  ruin  of  the  estates  akid  lives  of  all  such  as  shall  be 
committed  to  his  custody;  and,  to  that  end,  he  the  said  Jailor  Oppres- 
sion shall,  nor  will  not  be  slack,  in  giving  bribes,  otherwise  stiled  new- 
yeai^s  gifb,  yearly  unto  all  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  justice,  for  and 
towards  the  better  encouragement  and  animation  of  them,  to  the  com- 
mitment of  all  such  to  prison  as  are  or  shall  be  brought  before 
them  on  the  least  occasion ;  and  that  he  the  said  Jailor  Oppres- 
sion shall  be  ever  ready  to  yield  his  daily  attendance  on  the  judges  in 
their  courts,  thereby  to  stir  there  up  to  be  mindful  of  him  to  that  effect; 
and  lastly,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  he,  the  said  Jailor  Oppres- 
sion, shall  and  will,  by  himself  and  his  servants,  set  such  snares  and  gins 
for  all  those  committed  to  his  custody,  that  they,  being  once  intrap- 
ped  within  his  prison-doors,  shall  never  find  the  way  out,  during  the 
continuance  of  their  lives,  or  of  their  estates,  at  least,  to  the  honour  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  to  tha 
eternal  perdition  of  Jailor  Oppression. 

Jfen,  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifar, 
and  Justice  Connivance,  that  he  the  said  Justice  Connivance  shall  not^ 
nor  will  have  any  regard  or  respect  to  the  justness  of  any  poor  man's 
cause,  nor  shall  ever  incline  his  ear  to  any  his  just  complaints,  but  shall 
and  will  ever  connive  and  bear  with  the  oppressor,  defrauder,  and  de- 
ceiver; and  that  he,  the  said  Justice  Connivance,  shall  and  will  ever 
prefer  the  value  of  a  goose,  a  pig,  a  capon,  a  brace  of  partridges,  a  good 
lat  sheep,  a  boar  at  Christmas,  or  a  letter  from  a  friend,  written  in  fa- 
vour of  Sir  Oppressor,  Mr.  Defrauder,  and  Dick  Deceiver,  far  before 
justice  itself,  or  the  justness  of  any  honest  man's  cause  whatsoever ; 
nor  that  he,  the  said  Justice  Connivance,  shall  ever  execute  justice  in 
any  poor  man's  cause,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  shall  oppress  them, 
and  have  his  mittimusses  ready  written  by  his  clerk,  Mr.  Double  Fees, 
for  the  speedy  commitment  of  them  to  prison ;  neither  shall  he  ever 
incline  his  ear  to  hear  their  just  complaints  against  the  several  goldea 
persons  of  worship  aforesaid,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  the  benefit  of  Jailor  Oppression. 

Item^  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  li>rd  King 
Lucifer,  and  State  Negligence,  that  he,  the  said  State  Negligence, 
shall  ever  prefer  his  own  peace  and  present  benefit,  before  tfaa 
welfare  and  future  prosperity  of  his  king  and  country ;  and  also, 
that  he,  the  said  State  Negligence,  shall  not,  at  any  time,  take  notice  of 
the  ill^l  proceedings  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice,  nor  shall  addict 
himself,  or  ever  endeavour  to  suppress,  nor  prevent,  by  any  good  or 
wholsome  laws,  the  practice  of  tyranny,  oppression,  injustice,  extortion, 
briberjr,  contention,  idolatry,  and  the  like,  but  shall  and  will  solely  ad- 
dict himself  unto  the  pastimes  of  hunting,  hawking,  gaming,  and  whor# 
ing,  and  the  utter  rejeciion  of  the  present  and  future  benefit  and  wel- 
fore  of  his  native  country,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  U)rd  King 
Lucifer,  the  prosperity  of  his  religious  vicegerent,  and  the  peace  and 
traaquillitgr  of  all  his  servants  the  jesuitS|  fVatM,  seminarieffj^  and  R«« 
fian  Catholicks  of  £ngland« 


iaiDed  in  the  same,  the  parties  above-nauned  have  hereunto  act  tfaek 
hands  and  seals,  the  day  aforesaid,  and  in  the  5662d  year  of  the  leigii 
of  our  most  damnable  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Lucifcri  &c« 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us 

WILLIAM  LAUD,  Bishop. 
NISI  PRIUS  CRAULY,  Judge. 
BRIBING  LONG,  Justice. 
CORRUPT  FOUNTAIN,  Lawyer. 
JUMPING  JUMPER,  Attorney. 

James  in  grain,  jaiior. 

ROBERT  KILFART,  SoUicitor. 
And  RUDINE     HAPHUDIBRASS    CYTINKYCLOPA- 
RIUS,  Notarius  Publicus. 


Bere  fotioweth  a  brief  relation  of  a  great  feast,  which,  from  Luc^er 
Prince  of  Hell^  was,  bj/ the  hands  of  Cardinal  Pegusious,  presented  to 
the  view,  disposed,  and  approbation  of  the  Pope  (f  Rome,  in  the  jfear 
of  Jubilee,  161I. 

Pope, 

MY  Lord  Cardinal  Pegusious  and  you,  the  rest  of  my  holy  brethren, 
I  beseech  you  view  these  excellent  varieties,  and  variety  of  excellen- 
cies, well  dressed  and  most  exquisitely  set  forth  and  garnished.  But 
the  contents  of  every  dish,  1  believe,  is  best  known  to  you  my  Lord  Pe- 
gusious, from  whom  I  desire  to  be  satisfied  concerning  the  contents, 
qualities,  and  operation  of  every  several  dish. 

Cardinal,  May  it  please  your  holinees,  these  Varieties  of  disJbies, 
which  your  holiness  here  thus  set  forth,  were  all  of  them  prepared  for 
the  only  Uible  of  our  high  and  mighty  monarch,  King  Lucifer,  your 
boliness's  sole  patron  and  protector ;  a  certain  number  of  which  dishes 
his  Majesty  hath  graciously  been  pleased  to  cause  them  to  be  presented 
to  your  holiness^s  disposal,  and  the  residue  of  them  only  to  your  hoU- 
.iKSs's  view  and  approbation,  being  to  be  preserved  for  his  Majesty's  own 
peculiar  palate. 

Pope.  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  let  me  have  them  brought 
hither  before  me,  in  order,  according  to  the  appointment  of  tny  sove- 
reign,  and  most  munificent  patron. 

Card.  Your  Holiness's  will  and  pleasure  shall  be  accomplished  ;  and 
here,  in  the  first  place,  may  it  please  your  Holiness  to  take  notice,  that 
the  first  dish,  by  his  Majest/s  appointment,  to  be  presented  to  your 
Holiness's  disposal,  is  this  large  Latin  charger,  containing  twenty-two 
lordly  English  bishops,  stewed  with  the  fire  of  contention,  on  the  chaf- 
ing-dish of  exasperation,  and  seasoned  with  the  several  spices  of  man's 
.  invention,  as  with  the  spice  of  the  mass,  priesthood,  holy-days,  altan, 
Gtuidlesi  tails,  holy-bread|  holy-water,  holy-ashes,  devout  prayer  (ox  ik^ 
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dfisdt  invocation  of  saints,  ofieringi  at  the  altars,  exGommunicatioos, 
and  the  strong  and  operative  spice  of  the  high  commission.  It  is  also 
garnished  about  with  the  several  heretical  doctrines  of  all  the  new-in- 
titled  priests  of  England  ;  and  this  dish  his  Majesty  hath  appointed  to 
be  disposed  of  by  your  Holiness* 

foj^.  1  will  surely  taste  of  it ;  it  looks  lovely  ;  oh,  admirable !  It  is 
a  most  LaiN^ble  dish  of  meat :  I  can  find  nothing  wanting  in  this  dish, 
but  only  three  grains  of  the  spice  of  accomplishment,  and  then  it  had 
been  devoutly  seasoned  for  my  palate;  but,  I  pray,  what  is  the.  next 
dish,  my  lord  ? 

Card.  The  next  dish,  may  it  please  your  Holiness,  is  a  silver  chaig^y 
comprehending  all  the  contrivers  and  complotters  of  the  dissension  be^ 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  of  the  last  Spanish  invasion  of  England, 
and  the  practiscrs  with  the  French,  for  the  subversion  of  all  the  heie- 
ticks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland :  it  is  seasoned  with  all  our 
Jesuitical  practices,  church-policies,  and  all  our  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  treacheries,  and  garnished  with  all  our  English  Roman  statists: 
this  dish  of  meat  is  now  almost  cold,  and  therefore  at  this  present  unfit 
for  your  Holiness's  palate ;  it  only  wants  the  breath  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ibrd's  fiery  zeal  to  heat  it,  by  a  laudable  blast  or  two. 

IBapt.  However,  I  pray  let  me  taste  of  it  Oh,  the  lamentation  of  a 
uimer !  Pity,  pity,  yea,  a  thousand  pities  is  it,  that  this  dish  had  not 
been  kept  hot  and  seasoned  to  the  proof,  that  wc  might  have  sung  most 
laudably,  tt  Lucifer  Landamus.  But,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  what  is  th« 
next  dish  ? 

Card.  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  dish  contains  a  certain  nunn 
ber  of  false  and  corrupt  judges;  it  is  seasoned  with  the  spice  of  aged 
detestable  covctousness,  bribery,  extortion,  oppression,  injustice,  unraei- 
cifulness,  and  with  perversion  of  all  the  statute^laws,  garnished  with 
ship  money,  forest-money,  loan-money,  and  a  multitude  of  nisi  jniuisi 
but  this  dish  is,  by  his  Majcst/s  special  order,  to  be  preserved  for  his 
own  peculiar  palate. 

Pope.  His  Majesty's  will  be  done:  I  shall  be  ever  ready  and  obe- 
dient to  all  his  Majesty's  commands,  nor  will  I  presume  to  taste  of  it» 
but  only  pass  my  judgment  on  it,  that  it  is  a  princely  dish,  fit  only  for 
his  Majesty's  table. 

What  is  the  next,  I  pray,  my  Lord  f 

Card»The  next,  may  it  please  your  Holiness,  is  a  large  golden 
charger,  containing  a  very  great  number  of  base-minded,,  covetous, 
unjust,  extorting,  and  oppa'ssing  lawyers,  who  value  every  word,  by 
ihem  uttered  at  a  bar  of  justice,  at  a  far  higher  price,  than  your 
Holiness  doth  your  bulls,  issued  forth  for  remission  of  sins ;  and  these 
caterpillars  bis  Majesty  King  Lucifer  hath  brought  into  such  great 
esteem  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  England,  as  that  no  man  of  quality 
thinks  his  house  to  stand,  unless  it  be  supported  by  one  of  those  vermin 
pillars,  and  brood  of  contention  :  this  dish  is  seasoned  with  the  spice  of 
extorting  fees  from  one  twenty-one  shillings  piece,  to  five,  to  ten,  yea, 
to  twenty;  especially  by  those,  who  arc  stiled  the  judge's  favourites; 
all  this  is  given  sometimes  but  for  the  speaking  of  two  or  three  words  ; 
it  is  likewise  seasone<i  with  the  taking  of  fees  on  both  sides,  deluding 
dienu,  spinning  out  the  thread  of  an  honest  cause  to  its  full  lengthy 


Qntil  the  pune^tnngs,  both  of  plaintm  and  defendant,  crack ;  and 
then  they  are  tied  together,  by  a  commission  into  the  country,  where 
these  caterpillars  are  reverenced  and  feared  like  so  many  gods  by  all 
the  people :  this  dish  is  garnished  with  some  ten-thousand  pestilerout 
pettifogging,  seditious,  ten*groat  attomies ;  one  of  whose  perfidious  bills 
of  charges,  in  one  terra,  advances  itself  sometimes  unto  the  sum  of  five, 
ten,  twenty,  yea,  thirty  pounds ;  especially,  when  he  finds  his  client 
naturally  inclined  to  the  conditions  of  an  ass  ;  and,  on  every  of  these 
garnishes,  hangs  fiva  coney-catching  deceitful  sollicitors,  properly 
termed  lawyers  limetwigs,  traps,  or  nets,  to  catch  the  poor  silly  crea« 
tures  called  clients ;  and  this  dish  his  Majesty  hath  also  reserved  for 
his  own  table. 

Pope,  It  is  a  princely  dish,  indeed,  and  fit  only  for  the  peculiar 
table  of  so  great  a  monarch,  as  is  our  most  damnable  Sovereign,  King 
LiArifer;  the  operation  and  vertue  of  which  dish  is  able  to  season  a 
whole  kingdom,  to  be  fit  meat  for  his  majesty's  palate,  especially  if 
there  be  but  the  operative  spice  added  to  it,  called,  The  action  of  the 
(ase. 

But  what  is  this  dish,  my  Lord  Cardinal  ? 

Card,  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  dish  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  base  muckworms,  stiled  doctore  of  our  civil  law,  chancellors, 
and  officials :  this  dish  is  a^io  seasoned  with  unjust  spice  of  extortion, 
oppression,  fraud,  and  deceit,  and  garnished  about  with  a  most  damna- 
ble crew  of  prootors,  notaries,  registers,  delegates^  advocates,  sum- 
ners,  and  petty  apparitors ;  these  have,  for  many  years,  proved  notable 
instruments  of  strife  and  vexation  unto  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
and,  through  their  deccivable  ways,  have  mightily  oppressed  the  people, 
being  not  much  inferior  unto  the  precedent  of  the  golden  charger* 

But  to  this  dish,  may  it  please  your  holiness,  there  hath  happened 
this  year  a  very  great  mischance  in  the  cooking ;  for,  when  we  thought 
it  should  have  been  most  laudably  boiled  up  to  its  greatest  height  of 
catholick  operation,  there  happened  a  spider  to  fall  into  it,  thi\>ugh  a 
sudden  blast  of  reformation,  which  hath  made  it  somewhat  dangerous 
now  for  your  Holiness  to  taste  of;  for  the  lamb,  that  was  most  richly 
seasoned  in  it,  is  now,  through  this  sudden  and  unexpected  misfortune, 
putrefied ;  and  the  duck,  being  a  watery  fowl,  is  quite  dissolved  ;  and 
this  dish,  by  his  Majesty's  special  order,  is  to  be  left  now  to  your  Ho- 
linessTs  disposal. 

Fope,  I  am  much  bound  to  his  Majesty  for  his  gracious  fiivour  ta 
me  herein?  I  shall  be  very  careful,  through  deliberation,  and  mature 
consideration,  to  study,  for  the  fittest  disposal  thereof,  during  the  time 
of  my  vic^rcncy  here,  and  then  return  it  again  to  his  Majesty's  dis- 
posal. But  I  pray  you,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  what  do  these  copper  vessels 
contain? 

Card,  May  Lt  please  your  Holiness,  this  covered  mess  is  a  gallimaw- 
fry ;  or,  as  the  Fleming  calls  it,  a  hodgepodge,  wherein  are  sundiy 
meats  stewed  together ;  it  contains  a  certain  number  of  beasts,  called 
corrupt  masters  of  the  Chancery,  and  half  a  dozen  corrupt  clerks  of 
the  Cnancery  ;  also  one-hundred  and  fifty  of  their  puny  clerks,  com- 
monly termed  attomies  in  Chancery ;  it  also  contains  six  new  attoriu« 
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mf  ibe  court  of  Requests,  and  some  sixty  of  thdr  puny  clerks :  this 
hodgepodge  is  seasoned  with  the  spice  of  bribery,  false  witnesses,  itiled 
Knights  of  the  post,  a  spice  greatly  in  request  in  those  courts,  especially 
in  the  examiners  office,  and  the  late  Cotentry  affidavit  office ;  bat  hit 
Majesty's  special  command  is,  to  have  this  covered  mess  preserved  ia 
its  present  eondition,  lest  contention  should  seize  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England,  and  unity  and  peace  take  place,  which  cannot  bul 
tend  much  to  his  Majest/s  detriment,  and  loss  of  dominion,  in  that 
kingdom }  and,  to  that  end,  he  hath  caused  the  same  to  be  sealed  Bp, 
and  to  be  conveyed  from  Coventry  to  Manchester  by  the  Golden  Finch* 
Pope.  Good,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  I  beseech  you,  let  his  Majesty^ 
will  and  pleasure  herein  be  very  carefully  accomplbhed,  for  it  coin 
cems  much  his  Majesty's  honour  and  our  safety. 
But  what  is  this  dish,  my  Lord  ? 

Card.  This,  may  it  please  your  Holiness,  is  likewise  a  hodgepodge^ 
containing  mcdts  of  sundry  sorts  and  operations ;  it  contains  a  certain 
number  of  prothonotaries,  registers,  and  clerks  of  the  Star«chamber, 
Chancery,  Court  of  Requests,  King's-bench,  Common-pleas,  and  thn 
Exchequer;  this  gallimawfry  is  seasoned  with  subornation  of  fiilst 
witnesses,  falsifying  of  orders  and  decrees ;  it  is  garnished  with  the  sub- 
tle practices  of  the  renter-warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  his  imps,  as  also 
^ith  Killvert,  Killfart,  Killbennet,  Killbishop,  and  the  like  instruments 
of  lawyers  gain ;  the  operation  of  this  dish  cbieify  consists  in  the  con* 
fusion  of  men's  estates,  to  extract  gold  out  of  all  mbn's  purses,  to  sup* 
press  virtue  and  peace,  and  to.  advance  iniquity  and  contention  ;  t# 
wrong  and  oppress  every  man,  and  to  do  right  to  no  man. 
And  this  mess  is  also  to  be  reserved  for  his  Majesty's  table. 
Pvpe,  Good,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  I  pray  you  let  me  taste  of  this 
mess,  the  operation  wbvreof,  by  your  relation,  appears  to  be  admi rab- 
ble. I  wbh,  from  my  heart,  that  I  might  also  grow  capable  of  that  ver- 
tue  of  extracting  gold  out  of  the  English  nation,  as  some  of  my  pre* 
decessors  have  done  before  me.  I  confess,  the  study  of  this  art  was 
begun  by  my  physician  most  laudably ;  but  alas !  and  woe  is  me,  it 
was  marred  by  a  robustious  storm  of  wind  out  of  the  North,  and  quita 
spoiled  by  a  vehement  shower  of  puritanical  rain.  And  what  is  thi# 
next  mess,  my  Lord } 

Card,  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  is  also  a  hodgepodge,  coi^ 
taining  sundry  coarse  meats,^  as  scriveners,  broken,  usurers,  jailors,  bai- 
liff, Serjeants,  informers,  perjured  churchwardens,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  bumbailifl^;  this  mess  is  seasoned  with  parchment,  deceit,  extor- 
tion, usury,  oppression,  murdering  of  Christian  souls  in  prisons,  through 
famine,  false  information,  injustice,  neglect,  and  tyranny;  and  is  gar- 
nished with  a  number  of  irreligious  mayors,  sheriffs,  fcederies,  eschea^* 
ters,  clerks  of  the  assize,  clerks  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  head  bo- 
roughs. But  this  mess  is,  by  his  Majesty 's  order,  to  be  disposed  of  unto 
his  servants. 

Fope.  Indeed,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  methiuks  this  mess  hath  a  veiy  bit* 
tMT  relish  with  it,  else  my  mouth  is  quite,  out  of  taste  ;  1  conceive  it  to 
be  a  mess  fit  only  for  his  Majesty's  hell-hounds. '  But  what  if  this  last 
if 


Lardk  I  conceive  this  mess  to  be  very  well  known  to  your  HouBesj, 
for  it  is  seasoned  with  roost  of  those  operative  spices,  (hat  all  the  meat 
Pressed  in  your  Holiness's  kilclu;u  is  seasoned  with ;  this  rness  contains 
divers  justicial  birds  of  Middlesex,  as  namely,  the  long,  the  beam,  the 
snipe,  the  hooker,  the  jay,  and  the  like  of  them ;  seasoned  with  the 
fees  and  bribes  of  all  the  whores  and  thieves  that  live  in  Westminster, 
Coven t-Garden,  Holbom,  Grub-Street,  Clcrkenwell,  Rosemary-Lane, 
TurnbuU-Street,  Ratcliff,  Southwark,  Banksidc,  and  Kent-Street; 
this  dish  is  also  garnished  with  the  new  year's  gifts  of  the  whores, 
thieves,  and  cutpurses  dwelling  in  the  forenamed  several  places;  but 
.this  mess  is,  by  his  Majesty,  reserved  for  his  own  peculiar  palate. 

fope.  Oh  Venerable  Bede !  Oh  holy  Garnet !  Oh  sanctified  Faux ! 
Oh  reverend  Beckett!  Oh  beloved  Ravilliack,  Campion,  Watson, 
Parsons,  Moreton,  Sands,  and  admired  Bellarmine,  I  call  you  all  to 
ivitness  this  day,  whether  you,  or  any  of  you,  have  ever,  as  yet,  been 
capable  of  such  a  delicious  feast,  adorned  with  so  many  varieties, 
beautified  with  so  many  several  rarities,  and  seasoned  with  such 
delectable  spices.     Sancte  BenedictCy  ora  pro  nobis. 

And  thus,  rendering  all  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  with  all  reverence 
in  all  obedience,  unto  his  Majesty,  our  most  damnable  prince  and 
protector,  Lucifer,  King  of  Styx  and  Phlegethon,  I  remain  his  Majesty's 
humble  servant,  and  vicegerent,  at  his  Majesty's  sole  disposal  during 

life, 

Papa  Romanorum. 


Advice  and  Motives  to  the  Honourable  Assembly  in  Parliament, 
E.S.I.E.W.J.S. 

THE  stake's  three  crowns^  four  nations  gamesters  are; 
There*s  three  to  one,  and  yet  no  man  that  dare 
Take  these  great  odds;  The  cause  is»  as  they  say. 
The  fourth  knows  both  our  stock,  and  cards  we  play. 
This  turns  the  oddS|  and  makes  most  gamesters  think 
We're  but  in  jest,  and  play  our  cards,  and  wink. 
The  set  goes  hard,  when  gamesters  think  it  bcst» 
Tho'  three  men  vie  it,  the  fourth  sets  his  rest. 
My  masters^  you  that  undertake  the  game. 
Look  to  't,  your  country's  safety,  and  her  fame. 
Are  now  at  stake;  be  careful  how  you  cut. 
And  deal,  as  known  occasions  put  you  to  'r« 
The  cards  are  strangely  shuffl'd,  for  your  parts, 
'Tis  odds  you  ever  get  the  ace  of  hearts : 
Yet  the  ^yQ  fingers,  and  some  helps  heside. 
Lie  in  the  pack  dispers'd,  be  those  your  guide, 
That  you  possess,  to  tell  you  what  you  want. 
Lest  the  mistake  of  one  poor  trick  should  daunt 
Your  spirits  quite,  and  make  you  fling  away 
Your  liberty,  not  to  be  lost  by  play. 
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Detest  fool  juggling,  now  'tis  in  your  powers ; 
Let  none  but  square  play  pass,  the  game  is  yours  ; 
For,  here  you  tee.  Hell,  Rome,  and  all  their  train, 
Plot  to  confound  all  your  good  laws  again. 
Then  have  a  care,  expel  Rome's  imps,  make  sure. 
Your  laws  and  liberties  may  still  endure 
To  future  ages ;  posterities  then  may 
Have  cause  to  bless  your  memories  for  aye. 


K   LAMENT,  lament,  you  bishops  all^ 
Each  wear  his  blackest  eown ; 
Hang  up  your  rochets  on  tiie  wall, 
Your  pride  is  going  down. 
f«   It  needs  roust  grieve  each  Romish  heart. 
To  hear  this  sad  relation ; 
All  canons  are  not  worth  a  fart. 
Made  in  the  convocation. 
f.  The  bishops  holy  synod,  and 

The  priests  of  Baal,  that  there 
Consented,  and  concluded  all, 
Are  now  in  grievous  fear 
S.  To  be  depriv'd  of  priestly  style. 
Of  coat  canonical ; 
And  quite  be  banished  this  isle. 
They  fear  they  must  be  all. 

5.  Ah  !  poor  Et  aetera  is  now  dead. 

Which  grieves  the  bishops  most ; 
What  they  would  have  immortal  made. 
Hath  now  gi/n  up  the  ghost. 

6,  Alas  !  that  new  begotten  oath, 

Like  snow  against  the  sun, 
It  did  begin  to  melt  away, 
When  th'  parliament  begun, 
7*   All  ceremonies  are  good  cheap, 
And  I  will  tell  you  how : 
The  tippet,  hood,  and  surplice  eke. 
Are  good  for  nothing  now. 
8,   And,  which  I  know  more  woeful  is, 
And  most  their  courage  quails, 
There  was  a  grievous  murther  made. 
Amongst  their  holy  rails. 
9*  Oh !  when  this  sad  and  heavy  news 
Unto  that  synod  eame. 
The  birds  and  beasts  were  in  a  muse, 
Ass,  wren,  and  duck,  and  lamb. 
10.  And  then  a  doleful  ditty  these 
Did  thus  lament  t(^ether, 
Alas !  we  must  all  run  away, 
yHi^n  shall  we  run,  and  whitherl 


Or  fly  to  Holland,  where 
The  Finch  b  flown,  tor  us  a  place. 
Before-hand,  to  prepare  i 

12.  No,  quoth  the  duck,  we'll  fly  to  Rome, 

And  there  rest  without  fear 
Of  parliament,  and  then  the  lamb 
May  ome  up  in  the  rear. 

13.  And  there  we'll  drink  a  health  to  all 

The  puritans  confusion, 
That  have  thus  strongly  wrought  our  fall 
By  parliament  conclusion. 

THE  judges,  and  the  lawyers  all, 
Attomies,  proctors,  clerks, 
SoUicitors,  and  advocates, 
Must  now  stand  in  their  sarks, 
X  And  penance  do  for  all  their  faults ; 

Their  bribes  they  must  restore  ; 
Their  cheats  and  tricks,  which  they  did  use. 
They  practise  must  no  more. 
The  people  long  they  have  beguil'd, 
And  many  a  one  undone ; 
'  God's  curse  their  wealth  for  this  doth  melt, 
As  snow  is  by  the  sun. 
Their  children  and  posterity 
The  gallows  doth  devour ; 
Themselves  have  made  a  league  with  hell^ 
To  reign  still  by  his  power. 
God  is  the  God  of  unity. 
Of  love  and  peace  alone ; 
But  these  men,  for  deceit  and  strife. 
The  like  of  them  there's  none. 

Probatumtiif 

Iteceived  by  me,  Fountiun  of  Iniquity,  this  92d  of  September, 
lff41,  by  the  help  of  Judge  Bribery,  and  the  furtherance  of  Lawyer 
Impiety,  of  Romanus  Treachery,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  of  damnable 
limplicity,  nine  pounds  of  buperstitious  ignorance,  seven  pounds  of 
idolatrous  folly,  six  pounds  of  wilful  stupidity,  and  three  pounds  of 
perverseness,  to  and  for  the  use  of  Impatience;  and,  by  hit  appoint- 
ment, to  be  delivered  unto  Genteel  Prodig^ity,  to  and  for  the  use  of 
Mistress  Inconstancy,  daughter  and  sole  heir  unto  Mistress  Letcbeiy* 
<he  grand-child  of  Mistress  Bawdry^  dwelling  next  door  unto  Mistren 


By  the  new  prison  near  the  whippiBf;  thong, 
Ajt  no  great  distance  from  Mr.  Ju&tice  Lon^ 
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Long  hath  a  long  time  been  a  knave^ 
Receifing  bribes  from  every  slave; 
Long  ever  hath  a  shelter  been  full  sure 
For  every  thief,  a  cutpurse,  and  a  whore; 
Long  knows  full  well  his  Christmas  how  to  keepi 
On  cost  of  whores,  those  are  his  only  sheep : 
His  capons,  woudcocks,  hearns,  snipes,  and  jays^ 
Providers  of  good  chear  on  all  assaprs. 
Long  may  he  feast  his  body,  fill  his  purse 
By  such  a  crew  of  hellish  imps.    God^s  cutM 
Assuredly  will  fall  on  him  and  his, 
And  prove  his  iatal  recoropence  for  this. 
Long  may  he  be  a  knave,  of  such  great  fam^ 
To  ^1  whores  gloxy,  his  own  etenutl  shamt. 


THI 

FORERUNNER  OF  REVENGE. 

BEING  TWO  PETITIONSs 

Tkt  OMf  to  the  Kin^s  mosi  escelkfut  Majaty;  the  other ^  to  thf 
honourable  Hoiue$  rf  Parliament, 

Wherein  are  expressed  divers  Actions  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buckingham  $ 
especially  concerning  the  Death  of  King  James,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  supposed  by  poison.  Also  may  be  observed  the  Incon^ 
veniences  befalling  a  State,  where  the  noble  Disposition  of  the  Prince 
is  misled  by  a  Favourite.  By  George  Eglisham,  Doctor  of  Physick, 
and  one  of  the  Physicians  to  King  James  of  happy  Memory,  for  his 
Majesty's  Person,  above  ten  Yean  Space. 

(terlo,co[itaiBiafTwcirtj-4lMePicci,]«iBtodatLQndim,ia«bcTcw 


To  the  mart  poitnilbmrch^  Ckmrbi,  Emg  afeftwat'fipiim^ 
SIR, 

NO  better  motive  there  is  for  a  safe  government,  than  the  safe  oediv 
tation  of  death  (equalling  king»  with  beggars)  and  the  exact 
justice  of  God  requiring  of  them,  that  the  good  suffering  misery  in  tUf 
life  should  receive  joy  in  the  other  {  and  the  wicked,  flourisl^itf 
securely  in  this,  might  be  punished  in  the  other.  That  which  pleaaeth 
lasteth  but  a  moment;  what  tormentetb  is  everlastijw»  Many  things 
we  see  unrewarded  or  unpunished  in  this  inferior  worid,  whichi  inmt 
univerwl  weight  of  God's  justice^  must  be  counteipoised  daewl^efVi 


undiscovered  or  unpunished ;  even  in  this  life^  such  a  particular  and 
notable  revenge  perpetually  followeth  it,  to  Jhe  end  that  they  who  are 
either  Atheists  or  Machiavelists  may  not  trust  too  much  to  theii*wits  In 
doing  so  horrible  injustice.  Would  to  God  your  Majesty  would  well 
consider  what  I  have  often  said  to  roy  master,  King  James,  The  greatest 
policy  is  honrsty;  and  howsoever  any  man  seem  to  himself  wise  in 
compassing  his  desires,  by  tricks,  yet,  in  the  end,  he  will  prove  a  fool : 
For  falshoud  ever  deceiveth  her  own  roaster,  at  length,  as  ,the  devil 
(author  of  all  falshood)  always  doth,  leaving  his  adherents' desolate, 
when  they  have  the  greatest  need  of  his  help;  no  falshood  without 
injustice,  no  injustice  without  falshood,  albeit  it  were  in  the  person  of  a 
king. 

There  is  no  judge  in  the  world  more  tied  to  do  justice  than  a  king, 
whose  coronation  tieth  him  unto  it  by  solemn  oath,  which,  if  he  violate, 
he  is  false  and  perjured. 

It  is  justice  that  roaketh  kings,  justice  that  maintains  kings,  and  in- 
justice that  brings  kings  and  kingdoms  to  destruction,  to  fall  into  misery, 
to  die  like  asses  in  ditches,  or  a  more  beastly  death,  eternal  infamy  after 
death,  as  all  historians  from  time  to  time  do  clearly  manifest. 

What  need  hath  mankind  of  kings  but  for  justice?  Men  are  not 
bom  for  them,  but  they  for  men ;  what  greater,  what  more  royal  occa- 
sion in  the  world,  could  be  offered  to  your  Majesty,  to  shew  your 
unp9itial  disposition  in  matters  of  justice,  at  the  first  entry  of  your 
reign,  than  this  which  I  offer  in  my  just  complaint  against  Buckingham, 
by  whom  your  Majesty  sufTereth  yourself  so  far  to  be  led,  that  your 
best  subjects  are  in  doubt  whether  he  is  your  king,  or  you  his.  If  your 
Majesty  know  and  consider  how  he  hath  tyrannised  over  his  lord  and 
master.  King  James,  ^the  worldly  creator  of  his  fortunes)  how  insolent, 
liow  ingrate  an  oppressor,  what  a  muitherer  and  traitor  he  hath  proved 
himself  towards  him,  how  treacherous  to  his  upholding  friends,  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  others,  your  Majesty  may  think  (giving 
way  to  the  laws  demanded  against  him)  to  yield  a  most  glorious  field  for 
your  Majesty  to  walk  in,  and  display  the  banner  of  your  royal  virtues. 

Ypur  Majesty  may  perhaps  demand,  what  interest  I  have  therein, 
what  have  I  to  do  therewith,  that  I  should  stir,  ail  others  being  quiet? 
Sir,  the  quietness  or  stirring  of  others  expecteth  only  a  beginning  from 
me,  whom  they  know  so  much  obliged  to  stir,  as  none  can  be  more, 
boUi  in  respect  of  knowledge  of  passages,  and  in  regard  of  human 
obligation,  and  of  my  independency  from  the  accused,  or  any  other  that 
his  power  and  credit  can  reach  unto ;  many  know  not  what  I  know 
therein,  others  are  little  or  nothing  beholding  to  the  dearl ;  <  th<.rfc,  albeit 
they  know  it  as  well  as  I,  and  are  oblioed  a^  deep  as  J,  yet  dare  not  com- 
plain so  sAfely  a£  I,  beiog  out  of  their  reach,  who  are  iii^epamble  from 
him  by  his  inchantmcnts,  and  all  to  obscure  m^scH  untjl  the  power  of 
just  revenge  upon  him  be  obtained  from  God. 

What  I  know  sufficictit  against  him,  I  have  set  down  in  my  pillion 
against  him  to  the  parliament ;  to  which  if  your  Majesty  dismiss  him, 
tequcBiercd  from  your  Majesty  chiefly  in  an  accusation  of  treason,  you 
ihall  do  what  is  just,  and  deliver  yourself  and  your  kingcloin  from  the 
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captivity  in  which  he  holdeth  them  and  your  Majesty  oppressed*  How 
easily  I  may  eclipse  myself  from  his  power  to  do  me  harm,  unless  he 
hath  legions  of  infernal  roints  at  his  command  to  pursue  me,  your 
Migesty  may  well  know,  I  being  ultra  mare  to  these  dominions,  where 
he  ruleth  and  rageth. 

How  far  I  am  obliged  to  complain  more  than  others,  I  will,  in  few 
words,  express,  that  neither  your  Majesty,  nor  any  man,  may  think 
otherwise,  but  that  I  have  most  just  reason  not  to  be  silent  in  a  wrong 
so  intolerable,  the  interest  of  blood,  which  I  have  to  any  of  them,  of 
whose  death  I  complain;  either  by  the  house  of  Balgony  Lunday  or 
Silverton-Hill,  albeit  it  is  easy  to  be  made  manifest  and  sufficient  to 
move  me,  yet  it  is  not  the  sole  motive  of  my  breach  of  silence.  But  the 
interest  of  received  courtesy,  and  the  heap  of  infallible  tokens  of  true 
affection,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  stir  me  thereto,  unless  I  would  prove 
the  most  ingrate  in  the  world,  and  senseless  of  the  greatest  injuries  Jtba;t 
can  be  done  unto  myself;  for  who  killed  King  James,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  in  that  part  of  the  injury,  which  is  done  unto  me  therein, 
he  hath  done  as  much  as  robbed  me  of  my  life,  and  all  my  fortunes  and 
friends. 

With  such  constant  and  loving  impressions  of  me,  as  are  neither  to  bo 
recovered  nor  duly  valued ;  for  his  Majesty,  from  the  third  year  of  my 
age,  did  practise  honourable  tokens  of  singular  favour  towards  me,  dailv 
augmented  them  in  word,  in  writ,  in  deed,  accompanied  them,  with 
gifts,  patents,  offices,  rccommendationsi,  both  in  private  and  publick,  at 
home  and  abroad,  graced  so  far,  that  I  could  scarce  ask  any  thing,  but  I 
could  have  obtained  it* 

How  much  honour  he  hath  done  unto  me,  there  needs  no  witness 
unto  your  Majesty,  who  is  sufficient  for  many;  no  less  is  my  Lord 
Marquis  of  Hamiltoo's  friendship  established  by  mutual  obligation  of 
most  acceptable  offices  continued  by  our  ancestors  these  three  generations, 
engraven  in  the  tender  minds  and  years  of  the  Marquis  and  me,  in 
the  presence  of  our  sovereigii  King  Jame^.  for  the  Marquis's  father, 
who  with  the  right  hand  on  his  head,  and  the  left  on  mine,  did  offer  us 
(young  in  yeais  so  joined)  to  kiss  his  Majest/s  hand,  recommending 
me  to  hb  Maje^t/s  favour,  said,  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  this  young 
man's  father  was  the  best  friend  that  ever  I  had,  or  shall  have  m  this 
world.  Whereupoi^  the  young  lord  resolved  to  put  trust  in  me,  and  I 
fully  to  addict  myself  to  him,  to  deserve  of  him  as  much  commendatioQs 
as  my  father  did  of  his  flEither, 

Thb  royal  celebration  of  our  friends  rooted  itself  so  deep  in  my  mind, 
that  to  myself  I  purposed  this  remembrance,  giving  it  to  my  young 
lord,  and  to  my  familiar  frieuds,  and  set  it  upon  the  books  of  my  studv* 
Semper  Hamiltomwnf  Jj^c» 

Always  the  King  and  Hamilton 

Within  thy  breast  conserve, 
Whatever  be  thy  actions. 

Let  princes  two  deserve. 

▼oiu  tr.  c  c 


Neither  was  it  in  vain,  for  both  our  loves  increased  with  our  age,  tie 
Marquis  promising  to  engage  bis  life  and  whole  estate  for  me,  if  need 
w«s,  and  so  share  his  fortunes  With  mie;  and  not  only  promising,  but 
also  performing,  whenever  there  was  occasion ;  yea,  for  my  sake  offering 
to  hazard  his  life  in  combate,  whose  mind  in  wishing  me  well,  whose 
tongue  in  honouring  of  me,  and  whose  hands  and  means  in  defending 
me  (both  absent  and  present  unto  the  last  period  of  his  life)  hath  ever 
assisted  me. 

I  should  be  more  tediotis  than  was  fit,  if  I  should  rehearse  eveiy 
particular  favour  so  manifestly  kno^cn  to  the  whole  court,  and  to  tli 
friends  of  us  both.  Who  then  csin  justly  blame  me  demanding  justice, 
as  wrll  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  of  my  most 
gracious  sovereign  King  James,  seeing  I  know  whom  to  accuse  ?  My 
ppr.fession  of  physick,  nor  my  education  to  letters,  cannot  serve  to 
hinder  me  from  undertaking  the  hardest  enterprise  that  ever  any  Romah 
undertook,  so  far  as  the  law  of  conscience  will  give  way. 

Why  should  I  stay  at  the  decay, 

Of  Hamilton's  the  hope  ? 
Why  shall  I  see  thy  foe  so  free. 

Unto  this  joy  give  scope  ? 
Rather  I  pray  a  doleful  day^ 

Set  roe  in  cruel  fate : 
.  Than  thy  death  strange  without  revenge. 

Or  him  in  safe  estate. 

This  soul  to  heaven,  hand  to  the  dead  I  vow ; 

No  fraudful  mind,  nor  trembling  hand,  I  have^ 
If  pen  it  shun,  the  sword  revenge  shall  follow : 

Soul|  pen,  and  sword,  what  thing  but  just  do  crave? 

What  affection  I  bofe  tb  the  living,  the  same  shall  accompany  tlie 
dead ;  for,  when  one  (whose  truth  and  sincerity  was  well  known  unto  me) 
tbld  me,  that  it  was  better  for  the  chiefest  of  my  friends,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  to  be  quiet  at  home  in  Scotland,  than  eminent  in  the  court 
of  England;  to  whom,  by  the  opinion  6f  the  wiser  sort,  his  being  at 
court  will  cost  him  no  less  than  his  life;  sith  thdt,  I,  stretching  forUi 
mine  arm  (apprehending  some  plots  laid  against  him)  answered,  If  do 
man  dare  to  revenge  his  death,  I  vow  tb  God,  this  hand  of  mine  shall 
revenge  it :  Scarcely  any  other  cause  to  be  found,  than  the  bond  of  our 
close  friendship,  why,  in  the  scroll  of  noblemen's  names,  who  were  to 
be  killed,  I  should  be  set  down  next  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and 
Bnder  these  words,  (viz.  The  Marquis,  and  Doctor  Elglisham  to  embalm 
him)  to  wit,  to  the  end  that  no  discoverer  or  revenger  should  be  left; 
this  roH  of  names,  I  know  not  by  what  destiny,  found  near  to  Westmin- 
ster, about  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  death,  and  brought  to 
the  Lord  Marquis  by  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Oldbarro,  one 
of  the  privy-council  of  Scotland,  did  cause  no  terror  in  me,  until  I  did 
tee  the  Marqub  poisoned,  and  remembered,  that  the  rest  tl^pcio  noted 
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were  dead,  and  myself,  next  pointed  at,  only  surviving.  Why  stay  I 
any  more  ?   The  cause  requireth  no  more  the  pen,  but  the  sword. 

I  do  not  write  so  bold,  because  I  am  amongst  the  duke's  enemii^ ;  but 
I  liave  retired  myself  to  his  enemies,  because  I  was  resolved  to  write  and 
do  earnestly  against  him,  as  may  very  well  appear:  For,  since  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton's  death,  the  most  noble  Marquis  de  Fiatta, 
ambassador  for  the  most  Christian  King  of  France,  and  also  Bucking- 
ham's mother,  ient  on  every  side  to  seek  me,  inviting  me  to  them.  But 
I  did  forsake  them,  knowing  certainly  the  fahhood  of  Buckingham 
vould  sufiei  the  ambassador  rather  to  receive  an  affront,  than  to  be 
unsatisfied  of  his  blood-thirsty  desire  of  my  blood,  to  silence  me  with 
death  (for,  according  to  the  proverb.  The  dead  cannot  bite)  if  he  could 
have  found  me.  For  my  Lord  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  was  often  crossed 
by  Buckingham,  with  his  brother  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  now 
dead,  and  one  of  the  roll  found  of  those  that  were  to  be  murdered,  well 
assured  me,  that,  where  Buckingham  once  roisliked,  no  apology,  no 
submission,  no  reconciliation,  could  keep  him  from  doing  mischief. 

Neither  do  I  write  this  in  this  fashion,  so  freely,  for  any  rntertainmcnt 
here  present,  which  I  have  not,  nor  for  any  future,  which  I  have  no 
ground  to  look  for;  seeing  Buckingham  hath  so  much  misled  your 
Majesty,  that  he  hath  caused,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  all  nations,  all 
British  natives  to  be  disgraced  and  mistrusted;  your  Majesty's  most 
royal  word,  which  should  be  inviolable,  your  hand  and  seal,  which 
should  be  infringcable,  to  be  most  shamefully  violated,  and  yourself  to 
be  most  ingrate  for  yaur  kind  usage  in  Spain ;  which  Buckingham 
makcth  to  be  requited  with  injuries  in  a  most  base  manner;  under 
protestation  of  friendship,  a  bloody  war  being  kindled  on  both  sides, 
whereby  he  hath  buried  with  King  James  the  glorious  name  of  Peace- 
making  King,  who  had  done  much  more  justly  and  advisedly,  if  he 
had  procured  peace  unto  Christendom ;  whereby  small  hope  I  have  of 
obtaining  justice  on  my  most  just  complaint,  unto  which  my  dear  affec- 
tion unto  my  dear  friends  murdered,  and  extreme  detestation  of 
Buckingham's  violent  proceedings  hath  brought  me.  Your  Majesty 
may  find  most  just  causes  to  accuse  him  in  my  petition  to  the  parlia- 
ment, which  shall  serve  for  a  touch-stone  to  your  Majesty,  and  a  whet- 
atone  to  me  and  many  other  Scotchmen ;  and  which,  if  it  be  neglected^ 
will  make  your  Majesty  to  incur  a  censure  amongst  all  virtuous  men  in 
the  world,  that  your  Majesty  will  be  loth  to  hear  of,  and  I  am  astonished 
to  express  at  this  time. 

A  serpent  lurketh  in  the  grass. 

No  other  way  there  is  to  be  found  to  save  your  honour,  but  to  g^te 
way  to  justice  against  that  traitor,  Buckingham,  by  whom  manifett 
danger  approacheth  to  your  Majesty,  uo  otherwise  than  dea^  ap- 
proached to  King  James. 

If  your  Majesty  will,  therefore,  take  any  course  therein,  the  ex^ 
amination  upon  oath  of  all  those,  that  were  about  the  King  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  their  sickness,  or  at  their  deaths,  or  after  thew 
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deaths,  before  indifferent  judges  (no  dependants  on  Buckingham)  wUl 
serve  for  sufficient  proof  of  Buckingham  s  guiltiness.  In  the  mean  time^ 
until  I  see  what  be  the  issue  of  my  complaint,  without  any  moia 
speech,  1  rest 

Your  Majest/s  daily  Suppliant, 

&EORGE  EGUSHAM. 


To  tke  moH  koMurdble  the  NMUty^  Knighii^  and  Burgesfet  cf  tk 
Pariiament  of  Enghnd. 

The  kumbU  PdiHon  of  George  EgUskmn^  Doctor  of  Phjfskk,  and  one  ^ 
tke  Pkj/nciani  to  King  James  of  happy  Memory^  for  Ui  Mq^ye 
Person^  abooe  the  Space  of  ten  Yean* 

1VI}ER£AS  the  chief  human  care  of  king?,  and  coyrts  of  parlia* 
ipent,  is  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  subjects  lives,  libeitiesy 
and  estates,  from  private  and  publipk  injuries,  to  the  end  that  all  things 
may  be  carried  m  the  ccjual  balance  of  justice,  without  which  no 
monarchy,  i)o  commonwealth,  no  society,  no  family,  yea,  no  man's 
life  or  estate  can  consist,  albeit  never  so  little:    It  cannot  be  though! 
unjust  to  demand  of  kings  and  parliaments  the  censure  of  wrongs,  the 
consideration  whereof  was  so  great  in  our  monarch  of  happy  memory, 
King  James,  that  he  hath  often  publickly  protested,  even  in  the  presence 
of  l^is  apparent  heir,  that,  if  his  own  son  should  commit  murder,  or 
any  such  exec]rable  act  of  injury,  he  would  not  spare  him,  but  would 
have  him  die  for  it,  ^nd  would  have  him  more  severely  punished  than 
^ny  other :    For,  he  veiy  well  observed,  no  greater  injustice,  no  injury 
more  intolerable  can  be  donp  by  man  to  man,  than  murder.     In  all 
other  wrongs  fortune  hath  recourse ;  the  loss  of  honour,  or  goods,  may 
be  repaired,  satisfaction  may  be  made,  reconciliation  may  be  procured, 
80  long  as  the  party  injured  is  alive.     But,  when  the  party  injured  is 
bereft  of  his  life,  what  can  restore  it  \  What  satisfaction  can  be  given 
htuf }    Where  shall  the  niurdcrer  meet  with  him,  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  unless  he  be  sent  out  of  this  world  to  follow  his  spirit,  which,  by 
bis  wickedness,  he  hath  separated  from  his  body  f    Therefore,  of  afi 
inj^ries,  of  all  the  acU  of  injustice,  of  all  things  most  to  be  looked  into, 
murder  is  the  greatest;  and,  of  all  murders,  Ute poisoning,  under  trust 
and  profession  of  friendship,  is  the  most  heinous ;  which,  if  you  suffier  to 
go  unpunished,  let  no  man  think  himself  so  secure  to  live  ainongit  yon, 
as  amongst  the  wildest  and  most  furious  beasts  in  the  world :   For,  by 
vigilancy  and  industry,  means  may  be  had  to  re»st,  or  evict,  the  most 
violent  beast  that  ever  nature  bred ;    but,  from  false  and  treacheroiis 
hearts,  from  poisoning  murders,  what  wit  or  wisdom  can  defesid? 

This  concerneth  your  lordships,  every  one  in  particular,  as  well  as 
royielf*    They  (of  whose  poisoning  your  petitioner  complaintdi}  Tis. 
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King  Jtmes^  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  others,  whose  names  after 
shaU  be  expressed,  have  been  the  most  eminent  in  the  kingdom,  and  sat 
on  these  benches^  whereon  your  hononra  do  now  $it.  The  party,  whom 
your  petitioner  accuseth,  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  is  so 
powerful,  that,  unless  the  whole  body  of  a  parliament  lay  hold  on  him, 
no  justice  can  be  had  of  him.  Fdr,  what  place  is  there  of  justice, 
what  office  of  the  crown,  what  degree  of  honour  in  the  kingdom,  which 
Be  hath  not  sold ;  And  sold  in  such  craft,  that  he  can  shake  the  buyer 
out  of  them,  and  intrude  others  at  his  pleasure  ? 

AH  the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  all  the  officers  of  state,  are  his 
lK>und  vassals,  or  allies,  and  are  afraid  to  become  his  outcasts,  as  it  is 
notorious  to  all  his  Majcst/s  true  and  loving  subjects ;  yea,  so  lar  hath 
his  ambitious  practice  gone,  that  what  the  king  would  have  done^ 
could  not  be  done,  if  he  opposed  it;  whereof  many  instances  may  be 
gpven,  whensoever  they  shall  be  required :  Neither  are  they  unknown  to 
this  honourable  assembly,  howsoever  the  means  he  useth  be,  whether 
lawful  or  unlawful,  whether  human  or  diabolick,  so  he  tortureth  the 
kingdom,  that  he  procureth  the  calling,  breaking,  or  continuing  of  the 
parliament,  at  his  pleasure;  placing  and  displacing  the  officers  of 
justice,  of  the  council  of  the  kin^s  court,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  his 
violent  pleasure,  and  as  his  ambitious  villainy  moveth  him.  What 
liope,  then,  can  your  petitioner  have,  that  his  complaint  should  be 
heard,  or,  being  heard,  should  take  efiect  ?  To  obtain  justice  he  may 
despair ;  to  provoke  the  duke  to  send  forth  a  poisoner,  or  murderer,  to 
dbpatch  him,  and  send  him  after  his  dead  friends  already  murdered,  he 
nay  be  sure  of  this  to  be  the  event.  Let  the  event  be  what  it  will, 
come  whatsoever  can  come,  the  loss  of  his  own  life  your  petitioner 
ralueth  not,  having  sufiered  the  lots  of  the  lives  of  such  eminent  friends^ 
esteeming  his  life  cannot  be  better  bestowed,  than  upon  the  discovery 
of  so  heinous  murden.  Yea,  the  justaess  of  the  cause,  the  deamen 
and  nearness  of  his  friends  murdmd,  shall  prevail  so  far  with  him, 
that  he  shall  unfold  unto  your  honours,  and  unto  the  whole  world, 
against  the  accused,  and  name  him  the  author  of  so  gieat  murder^ 
(korge  Villers,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  which,  against  any  private  man, 
are  sufficient  for  his  apprehension  and  torture.  And,  to  make  his  com- 
plaint not  very  tedious,  he  will  only,  for  the  present,  declare  unto  your 
honours  the  two  eminent  murden  committed  by  Buckingham,  to  wit, 
of  the  King^s  Majesty,  and  of  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton ;  which, 
for  all  the  subtlety  of  his  poisoning  art,  could  not  be  so  cunningly 
ooDveighed,  as  the'  murderer  thought,  but  that  God  hath  discovmd 
manifestly  the  author.  And,  to  observe  the  order  of  the  time  of  their 
death,  because  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton  died  first,  his  death 
shall  be  first  related,  even  from  the  root  of  his  first  quarrel  with 
Buckingham,  albeit  many  other  jan  have  proceeded,  from  time  to  time, 
betwixt  them. 


c  c~^3 


Concerning  the  Poisoning  of  the  Lord  Marqms  of  HmiUtom. 

BUCKINGHAM,  once  raised  from  the  bottom  of  fortune's  wfae^ 
to  the  top,  by  what  desert,  by  what  right  or.  wrong,  no  matter  it  is ;  (by 
his  carriage  the  proverb  is  verified)  'Nothing  more  prould  than  basest 
bloody  when  it  doth  rise  aloft/  He  suffered  his  ambition  to  carry  him- 
self so  far,  as  to  aspire  to  match  his  biood^vith  the  blood  royal  both  of 
England  and  Scotland.  And,  well  knowing,  that  thd  marquis  of 
Hamilton  was  acknowledged  by  King  James  to  be  the  priine  man  in  hit 
dominions,  who,  next  to  his  own  line,  in  his  proper  season,  might  claim 
'  a^  hereditary  title  to  his  crown  of  Scotland,  by  the  daughter  of  King 
James  the  Second,  and  to  the  crown  of  England,  by  Joan  of  Somerset, 
Mcife  to  King  James  the  First,  declared,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  beretrix 
ojf  England  to  be  in  her  due  rank,  never  suffered  the  king  to  be  at  rest, 
but  urged  him  always  to  send  some  of  his  privy-<:ouncii  to  solicit  the 
marquis  to  match  his  eldest  son  with  Buckingham's  niece,  making  great 
promises  of  cpnditions,  which  the  mean  family  of  the  bride  could  not 
pierform  without  the  king's  liberality,  to  wit,  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  valuing  five  hundred  thousand  florins  with  the  earldom  of 
Orkney,  under  the  title  of  Duke,  and  whatsoever  the  marquis  would 
accept,  even  to  the  first  duke  of  Britain. 

The  glorious  title  of  a  duke  the  marquis  refused  twice,  upon  special 
reasons  reserved  to  himself. 

The  matter  of  money  was  no  motive  to  cause  the  marquis  to  match 
his  soil  so  unequal  to  his  d^ree,  seeing  Buckingham  himself,  the  chief 
of  her  kindred,  was  but  a  novice  in  nobility,  his  father  obscure  amongst 
gentlemen,  his  mother  a  serving-woman ;  and  he,  being  infamous  for  his 
fcequent  consultation  with  the  ring-leader  of  witches,  principally  that 
false  Doctor  Lam  be,  publickly  condemned  for  witchcraft;  whereby 
the  marquis,  knowing  that  the  king  was  so  for  bewitched'  by  Bucking* 
ham,  that,  if  he  refused  the  match  demanded,  he  should  find  the  king's 
deadly  hatred  against  him;  and  seeing  that  Buckingham's  niece  was  not 
yet  nubile  in  years,  and  that,  before  dhe  marriage  should  be  confirmed, 
a  way  might  be  found  out  to  annul  it;  unto  which  he  was  forced  by 
deceitful  importunity ;  therefore  he  yielded  unto  the  king's  desire  of  the 
match :  Whereupon,  Buckingham  and  his  faction,  fearing  that  delays 
would  bring  lets,  urged  my  Lord  Marquis  to  send  for  his  son,  upon  a 
Sunday  morning  betimes,  in  all  haste,  from  London  to  Court  at  Green- 
wich ;  where  never  a  word  was  spoken  of  marriage,  to  the  young  lord, 
till  a  little  before  supper,  and  the  inarriagc  made  before  the  king  affeo^ 
supper*  And,  to  make  it  more  authentick,  Buckingham  cnuaed  his 
niece  to  be  laid  in  bed  with  the  marquis's  son,  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
king's  chamber,  and  in  his  Majesty's  presence,  albeit  the  bride  was  yet 
innubilc.  Many  were  astonished  at  the  sudden  news  thereof,  all  the 
marquis's  friends  fretting  thereat,  and  some  writing  unto  him  very  scorn- 
ful letters  for  the  same. 

The  marquis,  having  satisfied  the  kin^s  demands,  did  what  he  could  to 
prevent  the  confirmation  of  the  marriage,  and  intended  to  send  his  son 
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b^yooi  die  aeiMy  to  tmvel  througli  France,  and  so  to  passliM  tin»e 
abroad,  until  tha^  means  were  found  out  to  unty  that  knot,  which 
Buckingham  had  urged  the  King  to  tie  upon  his  soli. 

But  Buckingham,  to  countermand  the  marquis's  design,  causes  the 
2oarquis*s  ^on,  to  be  sworn  gentleman  of  the  prince's  bed-chamber, 
and  so  tQ  bte  detained  with  him  within  tl^e  kingdom,  until  that  the 
bride  was  at  years  ripe  for  marriage. 

The  time  expired  that  Buckingham's  niece  became  marriageable ; 
BuckioghaiQ  sent  to  the  marquis,  to  desire  him  to  make  the  marriage 
to  be  compleatly  conQrmed. 

The  marquis  (not  filling  to  hear  of  any  such  matter)  answered 
briefly,  he  scorned  the  motion. 

This  answer  wa9  reported  to  Buckingham*  who  seeing  himself  like 
to  be  frustrated  of  his  ambitious  matching  of  his  niece,  and  perceiving 
that  the  lord  marquis  was  able  to  raise  a  great  faction  against  him, 
whether  King  James  did  live  or  die,  was  mightily  incensed  ag^nst  the 
marquis;  at  the  £rst  encounter  with  him,  did  challenge  him  for 
speaking  disdainfully  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  marquis  replied,  he  did  not  remember  any  offensive  words 
uttered  by  himself  against  Buckingham,  Buckingham  then  proudly 
•aid  unto  him,  out  of  the  words  of  thy  mouth  I  will  judge  thee;  for 
you  have  said,  you  scorn  the  motion  of  matching  with  my  house^ 
which  I  made  unto  you.  The  marquis  answered,  that,  if  he  had  said  so, 
it  became  uot  the  duke  to  speak  unto  him  in  that  fashion.  So  Buck- 
ingham threat<  ned  to  be  revenged :  The'  marquis  uttered  bis  defiance ; 
and  thus  the  quarrel  began,  which  four  or  five  times  was  reiterated, 
a&d  as  often  reconciled  by  the  Marquis  de  Fiatta,  a  little  bofore  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  fell  sick;  wherein  it  is  very  evident,  that  the 
quarrel  hath  been  very  violent^ .  that  needed  so  many  reconciliations. 
The  duke's  fire  of  his  anger  and  fury  being  unextinguisbable,  as  King 
James  did  often  censure  him  in  his  absence,  albeit  a  favourite  ;  that  he 
waa  wonderful  vindicative,  whose  malice  was  insensible  towards  my 
I^rd  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  did  well  shew  itself,  as  shall  appear 
hereafter. 

Hardly  can  any  man  tell,  whether,  by  the  marquis  in  hjs  sickness, 
Buckingham  was  more  suspected,  than  accused,  of  the  poison  given,  or 
to  be  given  him ;  for  he  would  not  taste  of  any  thing  that  wbs  sent  to 
him  by  any  of  Buckingham's  friends,  but  he  would  have  some  of  his 
servants  taste  of  it  before  :  And  for  the  love  that  was  mutual  between 
him  and  your  petitioner  (which  he  would  never  suffer  to  go  out  of  his 
sight  during  his  sickness)  your  petitioner  east  off  all  that  he  took  in 
that  time,  unto  whom  his  suspicion  of  Buckingham  he  expressed  by 
name  before  sufficient  witness,  who  will  testify  it  upon  oath,  if  there 
he  any  course  taken  therein  for  the  search  thereof.  All  the  time  of  his 
sickness,  he  intreatcd  your  petitioner  not  to  suffer  my  lord  of  Buckingham 
to  come  near  him ;  and  your  petitioner  having  often  sent  word,  and 
also  sometimes  signified  himself  to  Buckingham,  that  there  was  no  fit 
opportunity  to  see  the  marquis,,  pretending  something  to  be  minislred 
to  him:  But,  when  your  petitioner  caald  find  no  more  excuses,  he 

c  c  4 


told  my  lord  marqub,  that  he  had  put  away  my  lord  of  Backing^cm 
•o  often,  that  he  could  not  keep  him  away  any  longer ,  but  that  he 
roust  needs  see  him. 

Then  he,  knowing  Buckingham's  visitation  to  proceed  of  dissimulation, 
requested  your  petitioner,  at  last,  to  find  the  means  to  get  him  away 
quickly  i  which  your  petitioner  did,  interrupting  Buckingham's 
discourse,,  and  intreating  him  to  suffer  my  lord  marquis  to  be 
quiet. 

This  did  evidenll  V  shew  my  lord  marquis's  disliking  and  distrusting 
of  Buckingham,  whereas  he  was  well  pleased  with  other  noblemen's 
company.  All  the  time  of  his  sickness,  the  duke  and  my  Lord  Denbigh 
would  not  suffer  his  own  wn  to  come  to  him,  pretending  that  he  was 
also  sick ;  which  was  false  for  the  time  that  my  lord  marquis  called 
for  him.  After  this,  your  petitioner  advised  his  lordship  to  dispose 
of  his  estate,  and  of  his  conscience;  hb  sickness  was  not  without 
danger,  which  your  petitioner^  four  days  before  my  lord's  death,  did 
in  such  manner  perceive,  that  he  had  cause  to  despair  of  bis  health,  but 
intreated  him  to  commit  all  the  care  of  his  health  to  God  and  hisL 
physicians,  assuring,  howsoever  he  had  gotten  wrong  abroad,  he  should 
get  none  in  the  cure  of  his  disease. 

At  length  his  lordship  burst  out  in  those  words  to  my  Lord  Denbi^, 
*  It  is  a  great  cruelty  in  you,  that  you  will  not  suffer  my  son  to  come  to 
me  when  I  am  dyitig,  that  I  may  see  him,  and  speak  to  him  before  I 
die.'  So  they  delayed  his  coming  with  excuses,  until  my  lord's 
agony  of  death  was  near,  to  the  end  that  he  should  not  have  time  to 
give  his  son  private  instructions  to  shun  the  marriage  of  Buckinggm^ 
niece,  or  to  signify  unto  him  the  suspicion  of  poison :  For  they  had 
rather  his  son  should  know  any  thing,  than  either  of  these ;  yet  many 
did  suspect  his  poisoii  before  he  died  ;  For,  two  days  before  his  death, 
two  of  his  servants  died  with  manifest  signs  and  suspicion  of  poison, 
the  one  belonging  to  the  wine-cellar,  the  other  to  the  kitchen. 

The  fatal  hour  being  come,  that  my  lord  marquis  deceased,  your 
petitioner  intreated  all  that  were  present,  to  sufier  no  man  to  touch  his 
body,  until  he  returned  to  see  it  opened.  For  then  be  protested 
earnestly,  that,  all  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  judged  him  to  be 
poisoned ;  but  this  poison  was  such,  and  so  far  gone,  that  none  could 
help  it:  Nevertheless,  to  have  the  matter  concealed,  Buckingham 
would  havo  him  buried  that  same  night  in  Westminster  church,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  his  burial  to  be  kept  afterwards,  saying,  that  such 
delicate  bodies  as  his  could  not  be  kept. 

But  his  friends,  taking  hold  of  the  caveat  before  given  by  your 
petitioner,  refused  so  to  do,  and  replied,  that  they  would  have  him,  as 
became  him,  to  be  buried  in  Scotland,  in  his  own  chapel,  where  all  his 
ancestors  have  been  buried  for  more  than  these  four-hundred  years;  and 
that  his  body  roust  first  be  visited  by  his  physicians. 

No  sooner  was  he  dead,  when  the  force  of  the  poison  had  overcome 
the  force  of  his  body,  but  it  began  to  swell  in  such  sort,  that  his 
thighs  were  swoln  six  times  as  big.  as  their  natural  prop<^on ;  bis 
belly  became  as  big  as  the  belly  of  an  ox,  his  arms  as  thevaiural 
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quantity  of  his  thighs,  his  neck  as  broad  as  his  shoulderSy  his  cheeks 
over  the  top  of  his  nose^  that  his  nose  could  not  be  seen  or  distinguish* 
ed;  the  skin  of  his  forehead  two  fingers  high  swelled,  the  hair  of  his 
beard,  eye-brows,  and  head,  so  &r  distant  from  one  another,  as  if  an 
hundred  had  been  taken  out  between  each  one;  and  when  one  did  touch 
the  hair,  it  came  away  with  the  skin  as  easily,  as  if  one  had  pulled  hay 
out  of  an  heap  of  hay.  He  was  ail  over,  his  neck,  breast,  shoulderB, 
arms,  and  brows,  I  say,  of  divers  colours,  full  of  waters,  of  the  same 
colour,  some  white,  some  black,  some  red,  some  yellow,  some  greeny 
some  blue,  and  that  as  well  within  his  body,  as  without 

Also,  the  concavities  of  his  liver  green,  his  stomach,  in  some 
places,  a  little  purpurated  with  a  blue  clammy  water,  adhering  to  the 
■ides  ot  it;  his  mouth  and  nose  foaming  blood  mixed  with  froth 
mightily,  of  divers  colours,  a  yard  high.  Your  petitioner,  being  sent 
for  to  visit  his  body,  and  his  servants  all  (locking  about  him,  saying, 
See,  sec,  presently  weeping,  said,  he  was  poisoned,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  suffered. 

Moreover,  he  said,  that,  albeit  his  speech  might  cost  him  his  life, 
yet,  seeing  bis  sorrow  had  extorted  that  speech  out  of  him,  he  would 
make  it  manifest,  and  would  have  a  jury  of  physicians.  Presently, 
some  of  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  friendft  said.  We  mu^t  send  t6 
my  lord  duke,  that  he  may  send  his  physicians;  but  your  petitioner 
replied,  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  duke's  physicians?  Let  us  have 
indifferent  men.  Captain  Hamilton,  hearing  your  petitioner  so 
boldly  take  exceptions  at  Buckingham,  and  judging  that  he  bad 
good  reason  for  what  he  had  spoken,  said,  ^  For  all  that,  let  ur  send  to 
the  duke,  and  signify,  that  all  who  have  seen  the  manjuis's  body,  bodk 
phyucians,  chirurgeons,  and  others,  may  see  that  he  is  poisoned,  and 
that  his  friends  desire  more  physicians  out  of  the  college  of  London, 
besides  the  duke^s  physicians,  to  bear  witness  in  what  case  the  roarquis'ii 
body  is  in;  and  then,  if  the  dake'is  conscience  be  guilty  (said  the 
captain)  it  will  shew  itself,'  as  indeed  it  did:  For  the  duke,  being 
advertised  he'redf,  sent  for  his  own  physicians,  and  others  out  dT 
London,  whom  he  caused  first  to  be  brought  unto  him,  before  thej 
went  to  see  the  marqui^s  body,  giving  them  hia  directions  in  then 
words,  vie. 

**  My  Masters,  there  is  a  bruit  spread  abroad,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  is  poisoned ;  go  see,  but  beware  what  you  speak  of  poison 
(which  he  said  in  a  threatening  form  of  deliveiy)  for  every  nobleman 
that  dieth  must  be  poisoned.'* 

If  his  conscience  had  not  been  guilty,  should  not  he  have  commanded 
the  physicians  to  enquire,  by  all  means  possible,  and  make  it  known^ 
rather  than  to  suppress  the  speech  of  poisoning  so  worthy  a  man. 

These  physicians  being  come,  your  petitioner  with  one  hand  leading 
Doctor  More  to  the  table,  whm  the  marquis's  body  was  laid,  and' 
with  the  other  hand  thowing  off  the  cloth  from  the  body,  said  unto  him, 
look  you  here  upon  this  spectacle. 

At  the  sight  whereof  Doctor  More,  lifting  up  both  hit  hands,  heart. 


and  ejeB  to  the  heavens,  astomshea,  iaid>  Jeias  bieM  me,  I  never  aaw 
ihe  like^  I  cannot  distinguish  a  fince  upon  him ;  and  in  like  manner  all 
the  rest  of  the  docton,  and  also  the  chirurgeons,  affirmed,  that  they 
never  saw  the  like,  albeit  that  they  have  travelled  and  practised  thrc^u^ 
liie  greatest  part  of  £urope :  Only  one^  that  said.  My  JLord  of  Soatb- 
ampton  wa»  blistered  all  within  the  breast,  as  my  lord  marquis  was. 
Doctor*  Leicester,  one  of  Buckingham's  creatures,  seeing  Doctor  More 
and  others  so  amaeed  at  the  sight  of  my  losd's  body,  drew  first  him 
aside,  and  then  the  othen,  one  after  anoUier,  and  whispered  them  io  the 
ear  to  silence  them« 

Wheceupon  many  went  away,  without  ^»eaking  one  word ;  the 
others,  whip  romained,  acknowledged,  that  those  accidents  of  the  dead 
body  CQttld  not  be  without  poison;  but  they  said,  they  could  not  know 
liow  such  a  subtle  art  of  poisoning  could  be  brought  into  England ; 
your  petitioner  replied,  that  money  would  bring  both  the  art^  and  the 
artist,  from  the  furthest  part  of  the  world  into  England,  from  whence, 
since  your  petitioner's  departure,  he  hath  confeneid  with  the  skilfulkst 
jKHtHiaasteis  that  i^uld  be  found,  who  visit  the  bodies  of  those  that  die 
of  the  venom  of  the  pest 

They  all  admire  the  description  of  my  lord  marquis's  body,  and  testify, 
that  never  any  of  the  pest  Save  such  accidents,  but«  carbuncles,  rubou, 
orspot^nosttdb  h«g^  blistefs  with  waters,  and  such  a  huge,  unifona  swel- 
ling  to  such  dimensions^  above  six  times  the  natural  proportiop.  E'.it 
lie  hath  met  with  some,  who  have  practised  the  poisompg  of  dqgs,  to  try 
tho  focce  of  some  antidotes,  and  they  have  found,  tlaat  some  poisons 
Jmwo  made  the  dogs  sick  for  a  fortnight,  or  more,  without  any  awclliog, 
xmtil  th^  wens  dfl^  and  then  they  swelled  above  measiin^  and  became 
Uiitered,  with  walen  of  divers  colours;  and  the  hair  cam^  avsay  with 
the  akio,  when  it  was  touched. 

The  phyucians  then,  who  remained,  were  willing  to  certify  under 
their  hands,  that  my  lord  marquis  was  poisoned.  But  your  petitioner 
toM  them,  it  was  not  needful,  seeing  we  must  needs  attend  God's 
leiauie  Io  discover  the  author,  the  manner  being  so  apparent,  and  so 
many  huftdieds  having  seen  the  body  to  witness  it,  for  the  doon 
woe  kept  open,  for  every  man  to  behold,  and  to  be  witness  who 
would. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  making  some  counterfeit  shew  of  sorrow  to 
mm  of  g|«at  quality,  found  no  other  shift  to  divert  the  suqiidon  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  marquis  from  him,  but  to  lay  it  upon  his  master,  the 
King,  wii^  that  the  marquis,  for  his  person,  spirit,  and  carriage,  was 
such  as  he  was  born  worlhy  to  reign ;  but  the  King,  his  master,  hated 
him  to  death,  because  he  had  a  spirit  too  nnich  for  the  common-weal; 
wiMfeby  the  duke  did  shew  himlelf  no  good  sul^ect  to  the  King,  who 
.made  the  Kin^^s  honour  to  be  tyrannical,  and  the  King  a  blood* thin^ 
murdesar,  and  a  most  wile  dissmbler«  having  heaped  so  many 
honours  .daily  upon  the  marqiiis,  even  to  the  very  last,  making  him 
lood  high  steward  of  his  Majesty's  house,  and  Judge  of  the  very  court, 
,whom  he  had  made  before  viceroy  of  Scotland,  for  the  time  of  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  privy<ounseUorio  Fjgland, 
and  knight  of  the  garter,  as  if  be  had  xaised  him  to  all  these  ho- 
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noorv  ^luU  die  mardering  of  btm  miglit  be  the  less  suspected  to  proceed 
from,  hijiu 

The  King's  nature  hath  always  been  observed  to  haiee  been  so  gracious, 
and  $o  free-hcarteri  towards  every  one,  that  he  would  never  bavs 
wished  the  marquis  any  harm,  unless  that  Buckingham  had  put  great 
jealousies  and  f(*ars  into  his  mind ;  for,  if  any  other  had  done  it,  he 
would  have  acquainted  hts  favourite  therewith.  And  then  was  it 
Buckingham's  duty  to  remove  from  the  King  such  sinistrous  conceit^ 
of  the  marquis,  as  the  marquis  hath  often  done  of  Buckinghani, 
upholding  him  upon  all  occasions,  and  keeping  the  King  from  ^ving 
way  to  introduce  any  other  favourite:  Wherefore  Buckingham,, iu  that 
diversion  of  the  crime  from  him,  hath  not  only  miule  the  King,  but  also 
himself,  guilty  of  the  marquis's  death. 

But  Buckingham's  falshood,  and  ill  intention,  was  long  befom 
rightly  discovered,  when  he  did  what  he  could  to  make  the  Earl  of 
Nethersdaie  and  my  L^rd  Gordon  (both  near  kinsmen  of  my  lord 
marquis)  so  incensed  at  him,  that  they  had  like  all  three  to  have 
killed  one  another,  if  it  had  not  been  that  my  lord  marquis,  by  his 
wisdom,  did  let  them  all  know  how  they  were  abused. 

If  any  dissimulation  be  greater  than  Buckingham^  Jet  any  maa 
judge :  For,  when  my. lord  marqujs's  body,  was  to  be truisported  from 
White-hall,  to  his  house  at  Bishopsg^te,  Buckingham  came  out 
muffled  and  furrad  hi  his  coQch,  giving  out,  that  he  was  sick  for  sorrow 
of  my  lord  marquis's  death;  but,  as  soon  as  he  went  to  his  house  out 
of  Loodon»  before  bis  coming  to  the  King,  he  triumphed,  and  domi- 
neered  with  his  faction  so  excessively,  as  if  he  had  gained  some  great 
victory.  And,  the  next  day  coming  to  the  Kin^  he  put  on.  a  most 
lamentable  and  mournful  countenance  for  the  deatn  of  my  lord 
marquis.  No  greater  victoiy  could  he  have  gotten  to  his  mind,  than 
to  have  destroyed  that  man,  who  could,  aod  wpuld,  have  fetched  his 
head  off  hhis  shoulders,  if  he. had  outlived  King  James,  to  have  knowa 
his  carriage  in  the  poisonipg.  of  him  in  his  sicknes ;  wherefore  he 
thought  it  most  necessary  to  remove  the  marquis  before-hand. 

The  sanne  day  that  my  lord  marquis  died,  Buckingham  sent  my  lord 
marquis's  sonout  of  town,  keeping  him  as  prisoner,  that  none  could 
have  private  conference  with  him,,  until  his  marriage  oi  Buckingham'a 
niece  was  compleated;  but. always  either  my  Lord.  Denbigh,  or  my 
Lady  .Denbigh^  or  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  or  the  Countess  of  Buckingham  was  present,  that  nonecould 
let  him  understand  how  his  father  was  murdered.  Even  your  petitionee 
himself,  when  he  went  to  sec  him,  within  a  few  fUiys  after  his  latberli 
deaths  w^  iiareat^  not  to  speak  to  him  of  the  poisoning  of  his  father, 
which  he  did  conceal  at  bis  tirst  meeting,  because  their  sorrow  waa 
too  recent.  But  b«  was  prevented  of  a  second  meeting,  neither  would 
Buckingham  suftiT  the  young  lord  to  go  to  Scotland,  to  see  his  &ther'k 
funeral,  and  to  take  order  with  his  friends,  concerning  his  father's  estate, 
for  fear  that  their  intended  marriage  should  be  overthroan. 

This  captivity  ofthe  young  lord  marquis  lasted  so  long,  until  that 
Buckingham  caused  his  Majesty,  King  Charles,  to  take  the  young  lord 
with  himself  and  Buckingham  into  St.  James's  Park,  discharging  all 


others  from  following  them;  and  there  to  penuade  and  vrge  the 
young  lord,  without  any  more  delay,  to  accomplish  the  marriage  with 
Buckmgham'd  niece,  which  instantly  was  performed ;  so  that  Bucking- 
ham trustcth  and  presumeth,  that,  albeit  the  young  lord  should  under- 
stand how  his  father  was  poisoned  by  his  means,  yet,  being  mar- 
ried to  hb  niece,  he  would  not  stir  to  revenge  it,  but  comport 
with  it. 

To  all  that  is  observed  before,  it  is  worthy  to  be  addrd,  that  the  bruit 
went  through  London,  long  before  the  Lord  Duke  of  Richmond's  death, 
or  his  brother's,  or  my  Lord  of  Southampton's,  or  of  the  mitrquis,  that 
all  the  noblemen,  that  were  not  of  the  duke's  faction,  should  be  poisoned, 
and  so  removed  out  of  his  way. 

Also  a  paper  was  found  in  King-street,  about  the  time  of  the  Duke  ' 
of  Richmond's  death,  wherein  the  names  of  all  those  noblemen,  who 
have  died  since,  were  expressed  ;  and  your  petitioner's  name  abo  si*t 
next  to  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  name,  with  these  words :  To 
embalm  him.  This  paper  was  brought  by  my  Lord  Oldbarro's 
daughter,  cousin^ferman  to  the  lord  marquis :  Likewise  a  mountebank, 
about  that  time,  was  greatly  countenanced  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  by  his  means  procured  letters  patents,  and  recommendations 
•from  the  King,  to  practise  his  skill  in  physick  thfuugh  all  England; 
who  coming  to  London,  to  sell  poison,  to  kill  man  or  beast  within  a 
year,  or  half  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  a  month  or  two,  or  what  time 
prefixed  any  man  desired,  in  such  sort  that  they  could  not  be  helped 
nor  discovered.  Moreover,  the  Christmas  before  my  lord  marquis's 
death,  one  of  the  prince's  footmen  said,  that  some  of  the  great 
ones  at  court  had  gotten  poison  in  their  belly,  but  he  could  not  tell  who 
it  was. 

Here  your  honours  considering  the  premisses  of  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  ambitious  and  most  vindicative  nature;  his  frequent 
quarrels  with  my  lord  Marquis,  after  so  many  reconciliations ;  his 
threatening  of  the  physicians,  not  to  speak  of  the  poison ;  bis  tri- 
umphing after  my  lord  marquis's  death;  his  detaining  of  his  son 
almost  prisoner,  until  the  marriage  was  compleat  with  his  niece;  the 
preceding  bruit  of  poisoning  Buckingham's  adversaiies;  the  paper  of 
dieir  names  found,  with  sufficient  intimation  of  their  death,  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  word,  embalming;  the  poison-monger,  mountebank, 
graced  by  Buckingham,  may  suffice  for  ground  to  take  him  and 
torture  him,  if  he  were  a  private  men ;  And  herein  your  petitioner  most 
earnestly  demandeth  justice  against  that  traytor,  seeing  by  act  of 
parliament  it  is  made  treason  to  conspire  the  death  of  privy- 

counsellor.  Out  of  this  declaration^  interrogateries  may  be  drawn  for 
examination  of  witnesses ;  wherein  more  is  discovered  to  begin  withal, 
than  was  laid  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  discovery  of  the  poisoning 
ojf  Sir  Thomas  Overbary. 


Concerning  tie  Poisoning  of  King  James  of  hafpy  Memory^  King  ^ 

Great  Britain, 

THE  Duke  of  Buckinghaniy  being  in  Spain,  advertised  by  letter, 
how  that  the  King  began  to  censure  him  in  his  absence  freely,  and  that 
many  spoke  boldly  to  the  King  against  him,  and  how  the  King  had 
intelligence  from  Spain  of  his  unworthy  carriage  in  Spain ;  and  how 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton  (upon  the  sudden  news  of  the  prince's 
departure)  had  nobly  reprehended  the  King,  for  sending  the  prince 
with  such  a  young  roan,  without  experience,  and  in  such  a 
private  and  suddep  manner,  without  acquainting  the  nobility  or 
council  therewith;  wrote  a  verry  bitter  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  conceived  new  ambitious  courses  of  his  own,  and  used  all 
the  devices  he  could  to  disgust  the  prince's  mind  off  the  match  with 
Spain  >o  far  intended  by  the  King ;  made  haste  home,  where,  when  he 
came,  he  so  earned  himself,  that,  whatever  the  King  commanded  in 
his  bed-chamlMT,  he  controlled  in  the  next ;  yea,  received  packets  to 
the  King  from  foreign  princes,  and  dispatched  answers  without 
acquainting  the  king  therewith,  in  a  long  time  after.  Whereat  percei« 
ving  the  King  highly  offended,  and  that  the  King's  mind  was  beginning 
to  alter  towards  him,  suffering  him  to  be  quarrelled  and  affronted  in  his 
Majesty's  presence;  and  observing  that  the  King  reserved  my  Lord  of 
Bristol  to  be  a  rod  for  him,  urging  daily  his  dispatch  for  France,  and 
expecting  the  Earl  of  Gondmor,  who,  as  it  seemed,  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  wonderfully  credited  by  the  King,  and  would  second  my 
Lord  of  Bristol's  accusations  against  him.  He  knew  also  that  the  King 
had  vowed  that,  in  despite  of  all  the  devils  in  hell,  he  would  bring  the 
Spanish  match  about  again,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Inicosa  had  given 
the)Cing  bad  impressions  of  him,  by  whose  articles  of  accusation,  the 
King  himself  hsid  examined  some  of  the  nobility  and  privy-cnuncil^ 
and  iound  in  the  examination,  that  Buckingham  had  said,  after  his 
coming  from  Spain,  that  the  King  was  now  an  old  man,  it  was  now 
time  for  him  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  be  confined  to  some  park,  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  hunting,  and  the  prince  to  be  crowned. 

The  more  the  King  urged  him  to  be  gone  to  France,  the  more  shifts 
he  made  to  sta^ ;  for  he  did  evidently  see,  that  the  King  was  fully  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  the  oppressions  wherein  he  held  him. 

The  king  being  sick  of  a  certain  ague,  and  that  in  the  spring  was  of 
itself  never  found  deadly ;  the  Duke  took  his  opportunity,  when  all 
the  King's  doctors  of  physick  were  at  dinner,  upon  the  Monday  before 
the  King  died,  withoi)t  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  offered  to  him  a 
white  powder  to  take,  the  which  he  a  long  time  refused ;  but,  overcome 
with  his  flattering  importunity,  at  length  took  it  in  wine,  and  imme- 
diately became  worse  and  worse,  falling  into  niany  swoonings  and  pains, 
and  violent  fluxes  of  the  belly,  so  tormented,  that  his  Majesty  cried 
out  aloud  of  this  white  powder, '  Would  to  God  I  had  never  taken  it,  it 
mill  cost  roe  my  life/ 


In  like  manner  also  the  countess  of  Buckingham,  my  Lord  of  Buck- 
ingham's mother,  upon  the  Friday  after,  the  physicians  being  also  ab- 
sent and  at  dinner,  and  not  made  acquainted  with  her  doings,  applied 
a  plaister  to  the  lying's  heart  and  breast ;  whereupon  he  grew  £unt,  and 
short-breathed,  and  in  a  great  agony.  Some  of  the  physicians  after 
dinner,  returning  to  see  the  King,  by  the  offensive  smell  of  the  plaister, 
perceived  something  to  be  about  him,  hurtful  to  him,  and  searched 
what  it  should  be,  and  found  it  out,  and  exclaimed  that  the  King  was 
poisoned.  Then  Buckingham,  entering,  commanded  the  physicians 
out  of  the  room,  caused  one  of  them  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  bis 
own  chamber,  and  another  to  be  removed  from  court ;  quarrelled  with 
others  of  the  King's  servants  in  hb  sick  Majesty's  own  presence  so  fu, 
that  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword  against  them  in  his  Majesty's  sight 
And  Buckingham's  mother,  kneeling  down  before  his  Majesty,  cried 
out  with  a  brazen  &ce, '  Justice,  Justice,  Sir,  I  demand  justice  of  your 
Majesty/  His  Majesty  asked  her,  for  what  ?  *  For  that  which  their 
lives  are  no  ways  sufficient  to  satisf^*,  for  saying  that  my  son  and  I  ba\e 
poisoned  your  Majesty/  ^Poisoned  me?'  said  he;  with  that  turning 
himself,  swooned,  and  she  was  removed. 

The  Sunday  after  his  Majesty  died,  and  Buckingham  desired  the 
physicians,  who  attended  his  Majesty,  to  sign  witfi  their  own  hands  a 
writ  of  testimony,  that  the  powder,  which  he  gave  him,  was  a  p>od 
and  safe  medicine,  w^ich  they  refused. 

Buckingham's  creatures  did  spread  abroad  a  rumour  in  London,  that 
Buckingham  was  so  sorry  for  his  Majesty's  death,  that  he  would  bare 
died,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  if  they  had  not  hindered  him ; 
vhich  your  petitioner  purposely  enquired  after  of  them  that  were  near 
him  at  that  time,  who  said,  that,  neither  in  the  time  of  his  Majesty's 
sickness,  nor  after  his  death,  he  was  more  moved,  than  if  there  bad 
never  happened  either  sickness  or  death  to  his  Majesty. 

One  day  when  his  Majesty  was  in  great  extremity,  he  rode  post  to 
London,  to  pursue  his  sister-in-law,  to  have  her  stand  in  sack-cloath 
ip  St.  Paul's  for  adultery.  And,  another  time  in  his  Majesty's  agony, 
he  was  busy  in  contriving  and  concluding  a  marriage  for  one  of  his 
cousins. 

Immediately  after  his  Majesty's  death,  the  physician,  who  was  com* 
xnanded  to  his  chamber,  was  set  at  Uberty,  with  a  caveat  to  hold  bis 
peace;  the  others  threatened,  if  they  kept  not  good  tongues  in  their 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  King's  body  and  head  swelled  above  roesr 
sore,  his  hair,  with  the  skin  of  his  head  stuck  to  the  pillow,  and  bis 
nails  became  loose  upon  his  fingers  and  toes. 

Your  petitioner  needeth  to  say  no  more^to  understanding  men,  only 
one  thing  he  beseechet^h,  that  taking  the  tray  tor,  who  ought  to  be  rtk*«i 
without  any  fear  of  his  greatness,  the  other  matters  may  be  exaroinedi 
and  the  accessaries  with  the  guilty  punished. 
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Buiy-body. 
TTTE  are  utterly  undone,  this  parliament  hath  not  only  rendered  us 
▼  ▼  contemptible  to  the  world,  but  hath  deprived  us  of  our  practice ; 
the  King's  advocate  bath  not  got  a  fee  for  an  ex  (fficio  business  this  half 
year ;  myself  have  di^wn  no  articles  against  one  that  repeated  sermons 
with  his  family  this  twelve-month  ;  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  might  have 
spared  the  making  of  a  table  of  fees,  he  needed  not  to  have  turned  out 
the  register  for  extortion,  unless  the  issue  had  been  better. 

Scrap^-att,  It  is  true,  Mr.  Busy-body,  but  we  do  not  suffer  an  eclipse 
in  the  high  commission  only,  but  in  all  other  courts.  Bow-Churcht 
that  on  a  court-day  used  to  be  fuller  than  at  a  sermon  on  a  Sundavt 
and  the  andience  court  in  S.  Paurs,  where  a  man  conld  not  hear  wiOl 
his  own  ears ;  the  prerogative,  consistOiy,  and  archdeacon's,  with  the 
dean  and  chaptei^s  courts,  that  were  wont  to  be  crouded,  like  money 
into  an  usunT's  bag,  are  very  quiet  and  peaceable  now ;  we  cannot 
talk  false  Latin  now,  but  it  will  be  understood ;  we  cannot  get  ten 
pounds  in  part  for  the  probate  of  a  will,  as  corpulent  Mr.  CoppeF-Aose, 
our  brother,  the  EngFish  proctor,  could ;  we  cannot  put  Ponsoob/s 
name  to  articles,  for  incontinency,  with  the  privity  of  the  judge,  as  here- 
tofore we  could,  and  then  compound  for  the  penance  ourselves,  as  we 
have  done  with  the  judge  before  bis  sentence. 

Busy-body,  No  more  can  we  send  our  messengers  into  the  country, 
that  pry  into  people's  actions  there,  as  Alderman  Abell's  spirits  would 
into  a  butt  of  unlicensed  wine.  You  know,  when  many  articles  were 
drawn  in  the  name  of  me  necessaru  promotoru  qficH^  against  any  that 
we  knew  was  rich,  upon  no  ground  at  all,  but  hope  that  he  would  re> 
fuse  to  take  his  oath,  either  to  accuse  or  forswear  himself,  if  he  did  re* 
fase,  then  we  would  be  paid  our  fees ;  Mr.  Advocate,  for  perusiqg  and 
subscribing  the  articles,  a  piece,  that  is,  two  fees,  when  it  was  all  but 
Due  Ijibour ;  myself  for  drawing  them,  running  up  and  dowoy  aendiqg 


my  roan,  ana  twenty  pains  more^  tnat,  neaven  Knows,  i  never  iook,  my 
fees  treble,  and  the  office  would  be  careful  enough  for  their  fees ;  for 
expedition,  for  extraordinary  attendance,  bonds,  and  twenty  thingi 
more,  they  would  not  want  much  of  twenty  times  their  fees ;  and  then, 
he  remaining  obstinate,  my  lord's  grace  would  deal  with  him,  as  he 
did  with  others,  into  prison  with  him,  no  redemption.  O  money  causes 
were  pure  good  ones ;  a  parson  would  spend  more  money,  by  delay, 
than  the  benefice  is  worth.  We  could  not  endure  alimony,  many  of 
them  were  in  forma  pauperis. 

Scrape-alL  A  pox  on  ihem,  I  had  rather  the  judge  would  have  given 
sentence  against  my  client,  than  bestowed  a  pauper  on  me  ;  I  am  sure 
the  creature,  if  he  followed  not  his  own  business  better  than  I,  he  would 
have  a  cold  bargain  of  it ;  for  my  part,  I  fitted  him,  but  sometimes  he 
would  present  a  George  or  the  like  to  my  man,  and,  if  he  looked  after 
it,  so ;  if  not,  vak  pauper.  I  got  very  well  by  a  wench  that  has  been 
undone  in  a  dark  entiy  :  Sir  John  would  commute  her  penance  into  ten 
pounds,  towards  the  repair  of  Paul's,  and  then  we  would  share  it.  A 
shop-door  could  not  be  open  on  a  holy-day,  but  the  next  Sunday  the 
church  was  saluted  with  a  corvm  nobis ;  and,  if  he  did  nut  appear,  whe- 
ther he  heard  of  it  or  no,  dominus  eum  in  scripHs  excommumcamt..  l£t 
him  appear,  when  he  would,  he  must  render  down  .his  contumacy  fees, 
or  he  remains  and  is  accounted  pro  excommunicato ;  and  when  he  is  re- 
stored ChrisHJideUum^  he  must  pay  the  officers  fees ;  faith,  such  busi- 
nesses were  pretty  toys. 

Busybody.  And  I  have  gaiiied  well  by  a  poor  will,  when  the  estate 
has  not  amounted  to  above  forty  pounds.  I  would  persuade  the  execu- 
tor for  confirmation  to  prove  it  per  testes^  but  first  it  must  be  proved 
in  communi  forma^  and  by  that  time  some  twenty  marks  or  such  a  sum 
would  redound  to  me  out  of  the  forty;  I  never  cared  much  for  an  ad- 
ministration. 

Scrape-alL  But  I  did,  for  I  would  get  more  by  it,  the  inventoiy 
(which  my  man  should  ingross,  as  if  one  word  were  afraid  of  another) 
the  account,  and  the  tjuktus  est,  and  the  gratuity  (which  I  never  failed 
of),  than  yop  could  by  an  ordinary  will.  All  Bloomsbury,  Covent- 
garden,  Long-acre,  and  Beech-lane,  were  z^  fearful  of  me,  as  of  a  con- 
stable, or  Justice  Long ;  many  a  tjme  have  I  stepped  in  with  them  for 
my  fees,  and  have  had  all  content  possible.  I  should  have  thought  it 
an  ill  day  in  the  vacation,  if  I  had  not  got  a  piece. 

Busy-body.  Oh,  brother!  You  would  not  believe  how  I  delighted  m 
a  commission,  which  I  would  go  into  the  country  withal,  and  expe* 
dite;  and,  if  they  would  not  give  me  ten  pounds  for  it  (which  If  a  coun- 
try proctor  had  done,  he  would  not  have  required  above  a  piece)  I 
would  not  make  many  delays  for  the  matter,  but  have  got  it  taxed  by 
any  surrogate  (whom  I  could  persuade)  to  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds ; 
a  motion  flies  down,  and  an  excommunication  ^ter  it,  and  so  I  liv<^ 
in  as  much  state  as  Augustus  Caesar.  Over  your  country,  commissions 
would  afford  good  profit. 

Scrape-att.  Faith,  brother,  and  I  have  cheated  njany  of  my  ^'^"^^ 
in  the  country,  who  used  to  send  me  up  businesses  reader  roasted ;  i 
would  pretend  caveats  were  entered,  ami  detain  the  business  in  ^y 
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hands  a  week  longer  than  the  time,  and  then  make  them  pay  me,  as 
fully  for  them,  as  if  my  ihan  had  ingrossed  them  himself. 

Bmsjf-lody,  O,  but  I  was  as  good  at  an  appeal  as  could  be,  for,  when 
the  cause  was  reedy  for  sentence,  if  1  thought  the  adverse  party  would 
not  appeal,  if  sentence  went  against  him,  I  would  persuade  the  judge 
to  give  sentence  against  my  client,  and  then  I  would  be  sure  to  appeal, 
and,  when  I  had  appealed,  my  bill  would  exceed  a  taylor's ;  there 
would  be  pro  wliciiatume,  pro  iportulagiOf  pro  privaio  iigtiio^  and  pro 
twenty  things  more,  that  were  never  done,  A  notable  merry  fellow  had 
a  poor  cause  appealed  thrice ;  and  then  the  adverse  party  got  a  com- 
mission  of  review,  my  client  still  having  sentence ;  which,  when  he 
told,  how  his  enemy  had  appealed  so  often,  and  was  yet  gone  fnrther; 
says  he,  I  have  a  proctor  that  will  follow  to  the  devil,  if  I  whip  him 
with  a  silver  lash.  And,  on  my  conscience,  I  should  have  looked  aa 
scurvily  upon  a  poor  client,  as  a  beggar  does  upon  a  beadle,  or  a  whip- 
ping-post :  for  God*s  sake,  brother,  how  long  is  it  since  these  blessing 
failed  ? 

Serape-alL  Faith,  ever  since  the  parliament  begun,  or  rather  before. 
At  the  visitation  at  St;  Magnus's  church,  when  Doctor  Duck  was 
hunted  dry-foot  into  the  water,  where,  had  he  not  dived,  the  spaniels 
would  have  tore  him  in  pieces,  they  catchcd  hold  of  his  less,  and  made 
them  swell  extremely ;  ever  since  that  time,  we  have  been  neld  in  most 
special  contempt ;  your  whores,  that  would  have  hanged  themselves  be- 
fore to  please  us,  now  call  us  cioil  vUlaitts\  bur  law,  the  bawdy  courts, 
and  the^,  that  have  preserved  our  bills,  now  shew  them  us,  and  expect 
restoration ;  nay  the  uUi$mtm  refy^um  fails  us  now :  that  is,  to  bring  a 
boy  with  fifty  or  threescore  pounds,  and,  within  a  year  or  two,  turn  him 
away,  but  keep  his  money;  this  is  a  black  tune  for  us;  ten  groats  given 
in  a  license  now  make  me  as  jocund  as  a  gratuity  of  ten  pounds  would 
before.    Cannot  you  devise  what  course  is  to  be  taken  ? 

Busy-body .  Now,  if  I  could  draw  a  prohibition,  I  would  leave  my 
sheepskinhood,  and  convert  it  into  a  buckram  bag ;  a  Westminster  at- 
torney lives  a  king's  life  now  ;  however,  I  am  (if  the  oath,  &c.  shot 
out  of  our  new  cunnons  does  not  strike  us  quite  dead)  get  acquaintance 
with  parish  clerks,  and  keep  a  horse  that  can  smell  out  a  testament;  if 
my  brother  Copper-nose  would  die  once,  I  would  be  made  free  of  the 
girdlers,  and  hog  the  probation  of  citizens  and  aldermens  wills ;  if  all 
&il  me,  I  will  fly  after  Doctor  Roan  into  France,  and  then  we  will  eat 
capons,  and  revive  our  liviag. 

*  Bj  wfty  of  ridic«I«,  \M\taA  of  Cirillaas. 
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This  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  I  think,  the  most  humorous  and  odd  of  all  the 
Pamphlets  written  against  King  Charles  the  First,  and  his  party  \  and^  though 
it  is  a  severe  invective  against  prelacy,  carriea  with  it  so  much  merry  conceit, 
that  it  cannot  be  read  without  affording  a  pretty  deal  of  mirth  and  entertaiB- 
ment ';  espedaUy  in  the  poetical  will  of  a  dying  soMier,  which  may  be  nocouoled 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  its  kind^  that  ever  was  published. 


THE  EPISTLE. 

MOST  kind  ^d  courteous  countrey-men:  Being  at  Berwickc,  it  was 
my  chance  to  meet  with  two  of  my  countroy-men  there,  the  one  of 
them  being  lately  come  from  London,  and  the  other  had  been  in  the 
camp;  where,  after  salutations  past  amongst  us,  they  desired  me  to 
write  down  their  seyerall  collections  of  passages,  which,  I  confesso,  are 
not  such  as  they  would  have  been,  if  mischances  had  not  happened^ 
For,  it  seems,  the  one  was  forced  to  burn  his  noiittfs  at  London,  and 
the  others '  were  spoyled  With  water  at  Benvtckc  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
are  but  fragments,  not  whole  Relations :  yet,  such  as  diey  are,  accept 
of  them,  in  regard  of  the  good  will  of  the  giver,  who  may  one  day 
make  amends  for  what  is  here  omitted :  Which  ^as  he  is  truely  bound) 
so  he  will  duely  indeavour  to  perforrae ;  and  will  not  cease  to  informe 
you  of  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause, 
andgoodof  thecountreyi  whose  peace  and  prosperity  is  dayly  wished  of 

Yonr  truely  affected  Friend. 


to  fight  against  the  cause  of  God^  his  conscience,  and  his  coontrey* 
And  1  will  tell  thee  troly,  they  were  tliree  such  enemies,  as  I 
durst  not  venture  ag^nst  them,  and  therefore  took  my  heels  and 
ranne  away. 

Willie.  Now  well  away  fall  them  was  the  cause  of  that ;  odl  il  there's 
London  news,  indeed ;  have  you  no  better? 

lamie.  I  had  once  good  store  of  news  in  my  pocket*book,  but  wac 
betyde  them  made  me  bum  it. 

fVillic,    Burn  it,  brother,  how  came  that  to  passe  ? 

lande.  Marie,  I  was  forced  to  doe  it,  or  els  the  hangman  had  done 
it  for  me,  and,  perhaps,  burnt  me  with  it ;  for  all  Scots  men  are 
counted  Heretiques  by  the  popes  publication ;  and  there's  some  of 
Bishop  Bonnen  *  brood  alive  at  London,  that  faine  would  make  marie- 
boncfiers  of  us. 

Willie.  Oh,  this  moves  me  much,  and  the  more,  because  my  noates 
had  almost  as  bad  luck  as  yours ;  for  one  day,  being  riding  to  water 
my  horse,  he  stumbled,  and  I  fell  over  head  and  luggs  in  the  river,  where 
I  was  like  to  be  drowned ;  and  all  my  papers  (being  in  my  pocket) 
were  quite  spoyled,  insomuch  as  I  cannot  read  them :  But  now,  seeing 
our  brother  is  here,  let  us  rubbc  up  our  memories,  and  recollect  our 
collections,  and  he  shall  put  it  down  in  the  best  order  we  can  deliver 
it;  and  you  shall  begin  first,  quoth  Willie.  Coutent|  quoth  Jamie ; 
and  thereupon  he  began  as  followeth  : 

My  Fellow  SconterSf 

I  mean  not  to  trouble  you  with  any  forraigne  news,  as  of  the 
convecning  of  the  conclave  of  cardinalls  at  Rome,  and  of  their  consul- 
tations about  the  Scots  businesse ;  nor  how  they  have  had  a  solemnc 
procession,  with  prayers,  for  the  good  successe  of  the  cartholiquc 
cause;  nor  how  they  have  agreed  to  give  a  cardinalls  cappe  to  f  such 
as  shall  have  the  fortune  to  bring  home  the  lost  sheep  againe  to  the 
llomish  pitfold. 

Nor  will  I  trouble  you  with  the  mighty  Spanish  fleet  now  preparing 
(that  in  eighty*e]ght  being  but  like  a  few  fisherboats  unto  it)  which,  for 
a  while,  mcanes  only  to  hover  up  and  down  the  seas ;  or,  perhaps,  to 
dance  the  Canaries  a  turn  or  two,  and,  when  they  see  who  is  like  to 
carry  away  the  most  knocks,  then  they  mean  to  shu£9e  in  for  a 
share. 

Nor  how  Banier  is  gone  to  Bohemia,  plundred  Pragge;  and,  if 
Generall  Leslye  were  once  come  to  him  with  10000  Scots,  he  then 
irould  give  the  emperour  a  visit  at  Vienna. 

Nor  how  the  French  embassadour  bath  importuned  the  hyring  of  some 
Venetian  gallics  for  Marcellus,  which  is  conceived  had  been  iroployed 
for  the  rccoverie  of  the  ilands  of  Gcmsey  and  Gersey,  to  which  his 
master  layes  a  little,  and  is  out  of  hope  ever  to  have  them,  unlesse  now, 
when  the  King  was  busie  in  this  expedition  for  Scotland. 

_  *  Who,  with  Queen  Varj*s  commiuioo,  burnt,  and  othenrife  ptnecnUd,  tU  that  oppetei 
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Nor  of  the  King  of  Denmarkt  dealing  at  the  Sound,  and  eU  where, 
in  detaynmg  all  Scots  commanders  and  provision  from  them  that  came 
there. 

Neither  will  I  insist  how  little  the  Hollanders  observe  either  con- 
federacie  or  conspiracie  in  these  troubles,  they  selling  powder  and 
shot  to  the  one,  to  kill  the  other ;  and  armour  to  the  English,  for 
defence  against  the  Scots,  shewing  themselves  right  juglen,  that  can 
play  with  both  the  hands»  so  they  may  have  profit.  But  I  leave  all 
these  things  to  the  news-mongers  at  London,  and  onely  tell  you  what  I 
heard  concerning  our  own  troubles. 

They  say  at  Ix>ndon,  that  the  cause  of  this  combustion  procoedeth 
from  a  quarrell  for  superiority,  between  black-capps  and  blew-capps ; 
the  one  affirming  that  eater-caps  keep  square  dealing;  and  the  other  tells 
them  that  catcr-capps  are  like  eater-pillars,  which  devoure  all  where  they 
may  be  suffered ;  and  the  round  c^>pe  tells  the  other,  that  their  cappe 
is  never  out  of  order,  turn  it  which  way  you  will ;  and  they  stand  stjffly 
to  it,  that  blewcapps  are  true  capps,  and  better  then  black  ones,. 

That  they  are,  quoth  Willie,  and,  if  it  comes  once  to  the  hurli^.of 
capps,  we  shall  have  ten  to  their  one,  let  all  the  cater-capps  in 
Christendome  take  their  parts. 

Others  tell  us,  quoth  iamie,  that  there  arose  such  a  heat  of  hierarchie 
at  Lambeth,  as  melted  all  the  monopoly  money  *  in  the  Exche- 
quor :  And  it  is  thought,  if  the  river  had  not  been  between,  it  would 
have  quite  consumed  the  power  of  the  parliaments.  But,  howevei^ 
it  hath  cast  such  a  myst  among  the  courtiers^  as  they  cannot  disceme 
what  the  quarrell  is,  but  are  led  on  hoodwincked^  Jike  so  m^ny 
blind  buzsards,  they  not  knowing  whether,  nor  for  what,  nor  to  what 
end« 

When  a  warre  was  concluded  upon,  then  they  began  to  difler  about 
the  generall,  some  alledging  that  it  required  one  that  had  been  in 
service;  and  others  conceived,  greatnesse  of  persons  might  asrouch 
availe,  as  goodnesse  of  commanders :  But  the  papists,  fearing  that  their 
patron  should  be  jusled  ou|  by  another^  hung  their  lippe,  and  vowefl 
they  would  not  contribute  unlesse  a  papist  were  preferred ;  which  was 
.yielded  unto,  for  fear  the  expedition  should  have  miscarryed. 

We  heard  from  Scotland,  haw  the  covenantters  hoped  that  the  King 
would  get  none  but  Papists  and  Atheists  to  fight  agaist  them,  unlesse 
the  King  of  Moroco  sent  him  some  of  his  Barbarians;  and  that  they 
have  chosen,  for  their  chief  ensigne,  the  silver  bible,  and  flaming  sword, 
which  they  will  never  put  up,  untill  they  have  whipt  the  whore  of 
Babylon  out  of  .their  kingdome ;  and  theuj  if  they  fight  for  any  thing 
after,  it  will  be  to  cast  all  their  casheertd  mytrcs  in  a  crown. 

But  the  English  tell  us  another  tale,  how  the  Kingii  army  cares 
neither  for  their  cnsigno^  nor  them,  but  will  teach  them  such  can- 
nonicall  doctrine,  ere  they  have  done  with  them^  as  they  never  heard  in 
Scotland  before. 

That  the  citizens  of  London  refused  to  lend  money,  untill  all 
monopolies  were  put  down ;  whereupon,  to  plcfue  the  people,  thirty* 
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three  patents  were  caHed  in  at  a  clappe :  But,  indMd,  they  were  onely 
such  as  the  proctors  could  make  no  benefit  by.  But  such  as  yeelded 
any  profit  (though  with  the  greatest  grievance)  were  never  medled 
withall.  So  as  the  proctors  are  grown  no)v  worse  than  before,  whose 
cankered  conditions  can  never  be  cured,  untill  a  parliament  cause  their 
necks  to  be  noynted  with  the  oyle  of  a  hempseed  halter. 

That  the  papists  and  prelats,  and  all  deanes  and  doctors,  gave  ve^ 
liberally  towards  those  warres ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  good  reasons  had 
they  to  bear  the  greatest  burthen,  who  were  the  chiefeit  causers  of  it, 
and  are  the  greatest  burthen  to  the  land,  and  will  reape  the  greatest 
benefit  by  it,  if  their  designe  did  not  deceive  them. 

That  the  prelats  had  a  project  to  make  all  the  lawyers  likewise  to 
contribute  to  it,  which  caused  great  contention  betwwn  them :  where- 
upon, the  bishops  would  have  turned  the  common-law  in  cannon^law, 
and  courts  of  equity,  into  simplicity  :.  But  a  great  lawyer  opposed  it, 
and  told  them  plainly,  that  albeit  it  was  spoken  abroad,  that  the 
judges  had  overthrown  the  common-law,  and  the  bishops  the  gospell, 
80  as  we  may  be  said  to  be  of  no  religion,  that  live  neither  under  law 
nor  gospell,  yet  he  hoped  to  see  a  pariiament,  and  then  it  would  appear, 
•who  were  parliament  proofe,  and  who  not. 

Now  Gods  blessing  be  upon  his  heart,  quoth  Willie,  and,  iff 
parliament  come,  I  hope  to  see  some  of  those  bigg-bellied  buhops,  like 
so  many  false  fellows,  for  all  their  knacks  and  km^veries,  to  shake  tbeir 
ahanks  upon  a  gallowes :  For,  if  Gregory  once  get  them  under  his 
hands,  all  their  tricks  and  trumperies  will  not  serve  their  tumc, 
bat  he  will  make  them  and  their  comer-capps,  look  awry  on  their 
businesse. 

Oh,  quoth  lamie,  they  are  too  much  maintained  into  it  to  coroe  to 
that,  for  they  sutler  no  other  doctrine  to  be  taught,  either  in  court  or 
countrey,  but  for  the  maintaining  of  ecclesiasticall  authority ;  and 
they  have  so  prevailed,  as  every  man  stands  in  doubt  which  side 
to  turn  to.  Let  us  fight  tor  episcopacie,  says  one:  Let's  stand  for  the 
truth,  says  another :  but  then  comes  the  Kings  proclamation,  and  that 
stoppes  the  mouth  of  all  questions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  clergy 
cannot  but  laugh  heartily  at  the  peoples  ftmplicity,  who  are  so  forward 
to  fight  for  thi  m  that  are  their  enemies. 

This  businesse  hath  been  carryed  with  such  power  and  potencie,  as 
there  are  many  men  which  find  armes  to  this  expedition,  that  would 
be  loath  their  sword  should  be  draivn  in  the  quarrell ;  and  many 
ministers  purses  appeared  to  this  contribution,  whose  prayers  went  the 
clean  c<jntrary  way :  Yet,  to  please  the  prelats,  and  for  fcare  of  suspen- 
sion, they  were  content  to  allow  to  this  collection. 

That  all  the  doctors,  about  London,  have  long  laboured  for  eight 
groats  in  the  pound,  of  house-rent,  for  parsons  duties,  which,  in  some 
parishes,  amounts  to  eight  thousand  pound  per  annum,  and  in  some 
to  five  thousand  pound,  in  others  to  three  thousand  pound,  and  the 
least  about  five  hundred  pound  per  annum ;  which  was  like  to  have 
been  etfcctcd  the  sooner,  because  they  would  have  given  the  fint  two 
yeares  increase  towards  the  Scots  Expedition. 

Oh  J  quotk  WliliCf  there  had  been  brave  places  for  our  Scots  Bis^<?p'" 
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Give  them  a  rope  and  butter,  quoth  lamie.  But  now  you  would 
laugh  to  see  bow  Iowa-like  our  lord  bishops  walk  up  and  down  London, 
with  halfe  a  score  of  casheered  Scots  ministers  t^r  them»  like  so  many 
mourning  pilgrims,  all  of  them,  as  in  a  procession,  waiting  upon  the 
old  archbishop ;  but  ye  ken  there  is  an  old  saying,  *  There  can  be  no 
lioly  procession  where  the  divel  carryes  the  crosse.  Such  alterations 
and  innovations  have  been  in  the  English  churches,  as  he,  that  bad  been 
but  three  yeare  absent  out  of  the  kingdome,  could  not  have  told  at  his 
return  how  to  have  behaved  himselfe  in  the  churche,  when  to  have  sit» 
nor  when  to  have  stood  ;  when  to  have  prayed,  nor  when  to  have  read : 
but»  as  a  dumb  Diego,  must  crouch  and  kneel  as  the  rest  did,  yet  know 
not  for  what. 

But  God  be  thanked,  since  the  Scots  businesse  begun,  the  church 
hath  had  a  pretty  quiet  nappe  of  rest,  and  ceremonies  staiui  at  a  stay. 

That,  in  the  heat  of  altering  altars,  much  contention  was  amongst 
themselves.  Some  would  have  candlesticks  placed,  and  all  other  im- 
plements ;  and  others  would  have  an  altar  made  ready  first,  to  receive 
the  sacrifice  when  it  should  be  sent  them ;  insomuch,  as  the  great 
doctor  of  all  church-ceremonies  protested,  *  He  was  more  troubled 
with  the  too  much  conformabienesse  of  some,  nor  with  the  non-con- 
formablencsse  of  the  others :'  and  the  reason  was,  because  the  one 
runnes  too  fast  on  before,  for  the  other  to  follow  after.  This  is  no  small 
grace  for  conformcrs:  why,  herein  they  were  like  Mr.  Michael  Scot, 
who  found  the  devil,,  his  master,  more  wprke  than  he  was  able  to  doe 

That  Paul  Tune-man,  of  the  Temple,  having  spent  a  yeares  preach- 
ing, to  prepare  his  auditorie  to  admit  of  an  altar,  at  the  last  prevailed ; 
whereupon,  that  it  might  be  the  more  perspicuous,  he  would  not  sufier 
any  thing  to  stand  neare  it.  But  he  brake  his  backe  with  the  removing 
of  the  pulpit,  which  stood  before  it.  And  when  he  heard  that  tlie  king 
and  the  Scots  were  agreed,  and  that  the  altars  were  like  to  down  againe, 
away  he  went  into  the  countrey,  where,  for  very  grief,  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  shut  out  his  feet  and  died ;  at  whose  buriall,  a  good  old 
doctor  brought  this  for  his  text  at  his  funerall  sermon,  '  He  which  was 
killed  betwixt  the  temple  and  the  altar;'  and  his  application  proved 
true.  He  consumed  his  estate  in  suits  with  the  Templers  •,  and  spent 
his  spirits  in  labouring  to  maintain  the  lawfuUnesse  of  the  altar:  so  ha 
was  killed  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

That  a  roadde  cappe,  and  (I  believe  it  was  a  blew  one)  coming  in 
one  day  to  a  new  altered  church,  and  looking  upon  their  implements, 
told  his  friend  that  was  with  him,  *  That  their  altar  betokened  alteration 
of  their  religion;  their  plate,  pride;  their  clasped  booke,  obscurity 
from  the  coromunality;  the  cushion,  lasinesse  in  their  calling;  and 
their  two  darke  tapers,  blindnesse  and  ignorance :  for,  if  their  light 
shine  no  better  than  their  blind  tapers,  it  will  never  be  able  to  light  any 
roan  to  heaven.' 

There  hath  been  sueh  a  number  of  ballad-makers,  and  pamphlet^ 
writers,  imployed  this  yeare,  as  it  is  a  wonder  every  thing  btnng  printed, 
that  hath  aay  thing  in  it  against  the  Scots,  as  the  Loyalties  speech,  that 
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tbere  was  any  roome  for  that  (which  was  made  in  Queen  Elizabeths 
time,  upon  the  Northerne  rebellion) and  now  reprinted;  but  the  author 
was  ashamed  of  his  name :  after  that  dropt  the  Irish  bishops  booke, 
which  cryed  downe  all  the  CoYenanters,  and  called  up  some  leanite  to 
maintaine  this  Northerne  combustion,  worse  then  the  GunpowdeMrea- 
son :  and,  if  none  come,  it  is  thought  he  will  act  the  lesuites  part  him 
selfe,  in  something  hereafter. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  grand  service,  was  that  hot  prise  which  he 
played  in  the  Starre-chamber  of  Dublin,  at  the  conventing  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stewart,  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  with  one  lames  Gray,  for  not  tak- 
ing  the  oath  :  his  virulent  revilements  against  the  cause,  and  the  roaiiH 
tainers  thereof,  made  his  face  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  ioynts  to  quiver, 
which  argued  an  ill  cause,  and  a  worse  conscience :  but  the  saying 
proves  true,  corruptio  bonipesnma^  the  better  man,  the  worse  bishop. 

After  this,  one  blurts  out  a  book,  wherein  (as  if  he  had  been  a  mes- 
senger from  warres)  he  undertakes  the  ungirding  of  the  Scots  armour, 
but,  God  be  thanked,  his  arme  was  too  short  to  reach  them ;  and  I 
hope  Gregory  Brandon  will  one  day  gird  him  up  in  a  hempen  halter,  or 
St.  lohnnestone  ribband. 

Pox  upon  those  priesU,  quoth  Willie,  let  us  heare  somewhat  els^  for 
the 's  no  goodnesse  in  them. 

Then,  quoth  lamie,  I  will  tell  you  somthing  of  poets  and  playen, 
and  ye  ken  they  are  merry  fellows. 

There  was  a  poore  man  (and  ye  ken  ^  povertie  is  the  badge  of  poetrie)' 
who,  to  get  a  little  money,  made  a  song  of  all  the  cappsin  the  kingdomey 
and,  at  every  verse  end,  concludes  thus, 

Of  all  the  capps  that  ever  I  see,  ^ 

Either  great  or  small,  blew  capps  for  me.  \ 

But  his  mirth  was  quickly  turned  to  mourning,  for  he  was  clapt  up  in 
the  Clinke*,  for  his  boldnesse,  to  meddle  with  any  such  matters.  One 
Parker,  the  prelats  poet,  who  made  many  base  ballads  against  the  Scots, 
sped  but  little  better,  for  he  and  his  Antipodes  were  like  to  have  tasted 
of  Justice  Long9  liberalitie :  and  hardly  he  escaped  his  powdering-tubb, 
which  the  vulgar  people  calls  a  prison. 

But  now  he  swearcs  he  will  never  put  pen  to  paper  for  the  prelats 
againe,  but  betake  himselfe  to  his  pitcht  kanne,  and  tobacco-pipe  ;  and 
leame  to  sell  his  frothie  pots  againe,  and  give  over  poetrio. 

But  ile  tell  thee,  I  met  with  a  good  fellow  of  that  quality,  that  gave 
me  a  few  fine  verses  ;  and,  when  I  have  done,  1  will  sing  them. 

In  the  meane  time,  let  me  tell  ye  a  lamentable  tra^die,  acted  by 
the  prelacie,  against  the  poore  players  of  the  Fortune  play-hoilse, 
which  made  them  sing, 

Fortune  my  foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me  ?  &c. 

Or  they  having  gotten  a  new  old  play,  called,  *  The  Canlinalls  Con- 

•  Th«  Bispop  of  WiachttUr^  pmom  in  Soatlnrark. 
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sprnttitf  whom  they  brought  upon  the  ^ge  in  as  great  ftete  as  ihw 
eouKl,  with  altars,  images,  croMes,  crudfixet,  aad'the  like,  to  tet  fortti 
his  pomp  and  pride.  But  woefull  was  the  sight,  to  see  how,  in  the 
middestofail  their  mirth,  the  purKvants  came  and  seised  upon  the 
poorecardtnall,  and  all  his  consorts,  and  carryed  them  away.  And 
when  they  were' questioned  for  it,  in  the  high  commission  court,  they 
pleaded  ignorance,  and  told  the  archbishop,  that  they  tooke  those  exam- 
ples of  their  altan,  images,  and  the  like,  from  heathen  authors.  This  did 
somewhat  asswagefhis  anger,  that  they  did  not  bring  him  on  the 
stage :  but  yet  t^  were  fined  for  it,  and,  after  a  little  imprisonment, 
gat  their  libertie.  And,  having  left  Aem  but  a  few  old  swords  and 
bucklers,  they  fell  to  act  the  Valiant  Scot,  which  Aey  played  five  dayes 
with  great  applause,  which  vext  the  bishops  worse  then  the  other,  in* 
somuch  as  tbey  were  forbidden  playing  it  any  more ;  and  some  of  them' 
prohibited  ever  playing  agaiue. 

Well,  quoth  Willie,  let  the  bishops  be  as  angry  as  they  will,  we  have 
acted  the  Vahant  Scot  bravely  at  Berwicke ;  and,  if  ever  1  live  to 
come  to  London,  He  make  one  my  selfe  to  make  up  the  number,  that 
U  may  be  acted  there  to,  and  that  with  a  new  addition ;  for  I  can  tell 
thee,  hereTs  matter  enough,  and  ye  ken  that  I  can  fence  bravely,  and 
flish  flash  with  the  best  of  them. 

Nay,  quoth  lamie,  I  believe  you  may  save  that  labour,  for  every  ladde 
at  London  leames  to  exercise  Ins  armes :  there  has  been  brave  brand- 
ing amongst  the  boyes  there  upon  this  bosinesse,  and  they  have  divided 
themselves  into  three  companies,  the  Princes,  the  Queens,  and  the  Duke 
of  Yorks:  the  first  were  called  the  English,  the  second  the  French,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  were  called  the  Scots  Company,  who,  hke  brave 
blades,  were  like  to  beat  both  the  other  two.  And  I  can  tell  thee,  that 
there  has  been  such  hot  service  amount  them,  that  some  of  their  youngest 
souldiers  have  been  feine  to  be  carryed  heame  out  of  the  field :  whera- 
upon  it  was  blabbed  abroad,  that  boyes  had  done  more  then  men  durst 
doe  here  at  Berwicke. 

But  all  this  sport  was  little  to  the  court-Iadyes,  who  begun  to  be 
iwry  melancholy  for  lacke  of  company,  tillat  last  some  young  genth^ 
men  revised  an  old  game^  called, 

Have  at  thy  coat,  old  woman. 

But,  let  the  old  woman  alone,  she  will  be  too  hard  for  the  best  of  them. 
With  thes%  and  the  like  passages,  the  time  was  spent,  untill  news 
eame  of  the  peace,  which  did  not  please  the  prelate,  yet  they  could  not 
tell  how  to  hdpe  it :  faine  would  they  have  pickt  a  quarrel],  but  knew 
not  how,  vntill  ill-lucfce  at  last  did  bclpe  him.  For  it  seems  that  the 
Scots  commissionen  had  made  some  noates  of  remembrance  of  such 
speeches  as  had  been  past  between  the  king  and  them  upon  the  padfi* 
cation,  which  tbey  gave  unto  the  English  nobilitie,  who  being  (after 
the  kingi  return)  to  give  in  accompt  uf  their  proceedings  to  the  rest  of 
the  councell,  they  were  questioned  for  having  the  said  iK>ates;and  every 
one  made  some  excuse,  and,  like  simple  honest  men,  confest  their 


flQlyaeMe;  and  W6ie  content  to  have  il  procUymedi  tbat  they  new 
beMrd  such  words  spoken.  Now,  lonooth,  because  they  could  not  hang 
a  few  paperiy  therfore  they  commanded  they  should  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  who,  at  the  time  afypointed,  came  in  as  great  state,  as 
if  he  had  been  to  bishop,  or  brand,  Bastwick  and  Burton  againe,  to 
the  PallAoe-yard  (alias,  the  prelats  puigatoty)  with  a  halter  in  each 
handi  with  two  trumpets  touting  before  him,  and  two  men  with  a  few 
loose  papers  following  him ;  where,  after  reading  of  the  proclamation, 
Gregory,  very  ceremoniously,  put  fire  to  the  fsggots,  and  so  the  poore 
innocent  papers  payd  for  it :  when  he  had  done,  he  cryed,  *  God  save 
the  king,'  and  flourished  his  roapes,  ^  If  any  man  concede  any  such 
papers,  he  shall  be  hanged  in  these  halters ;'  with  which  wordsi  I  was 
80  afraid,  that  I  ranne  home,  and  burnt  all  my  papers,  and  so  saved 
bim  a  labour. 

Now  I  wish  the  wagge  in  a  widdie,  quoth  Willie,  that  so  abuses 
king  and  counsell,  as  we  may  not  keep  a  few  papers  for  them ;  what  a 
inischiefe  raeane  they ;  are  they  ashamed  of  their  doings,  that  the  people 
mvit  not  know  how  thingi  goe? 

So  it  seems,  quoth  lamie  i  but,  if  any  thing  were  worth  the  hearing, 
it  should  be  proclaimed  with  sound  of  trumpet ;  as  ye  kenne,  the  last 
Lent,  the  troupers  used  to  ryde  up  and  down  streets  from  city  to  court, 
and  from  court  to  countrey,  with  their  trumpets  before  them,  which 
made  the  people  run  out  to  see  them,  as  £sst  as  if  it  had  been  the 
bagge-pipes  playing  along  before  the  beares:  but,  at  their  retume,  all 
that  was  layd  aside;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  ashamed  of  themselves, 
they  stole  into  the  town  alwayes  in  the  duske  of  the  evening,  where 
somtimes  two,  somtimes  three,  would  come  home  together,  driving 
their  horses  before,  and  a  poke»mantle  lying  on  the  saddle,  with  their 
liootB  and  sword  tjfed  on  the  toppe  of  it:  these  lodged  in  Smithfield, 
and  fed  as  long  on  their  horses,  as  their  hoast  durst  let  them. 

Others  came  home  on  foot,  with  their  saddles  on  their  backs,  for  they 
had  sold  their  horse  skinnes,  and  shoes,  where  they  fell  lame  by  the  way, 
and  these  men  landed  at  Pye  Comer,  where,  after  they  had  sold  their 
saddles,  like  rusty  rascalls,  they  eat  out  thdr  swords* 

Now  I  have  told  you  all  I  can  remember,  for  I  came  away  assoone  as 
the  papers  were  burnt :  but,  if  I  had  not  been  apparelled  like  a  poore 
parson,  all  in  blacke,  with  a  cannonicall  coat,  I  had  l>een  robbed  many 
times  by  the  way ;  for  the  souldiers  returned  home  by  hundreds,  and 
all  was  fish  that  came  in  the  net,  where  they  could  catch  any  thing. 
But,  upon  Newmarket  heath,  I  mist  my  way,  and  met  with  a  shep- 
heard,  who  told  me,  *  It  was  no  wonder  to  see  me  so,  for  most  of  the 
ministerie  had  been  out  of  the  way  for  a  long  time  together,  and  bad 
muled  the  king  to  an  unthriftie  ioumey,  wh^n  he  had  spent  more 
money  than  all  the  clergie  of  the  kingdome  were  worth/  Well,  quoth 
I,  to  the  shepheard,  every  one  to  their  calling,  thou  to  thy  hooke,  and 
I  to  my  booke ;  and  so  away  I  /went,  and  never  met  with  any  tiding 
worth  noating  by  the  way:  so  as  1  will  onely  sing  my  song,  and  con- 
clude. 
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SIR  lohn  got  on  abimnv  b>^wiie  beait 

To  Scotland  for  to  ride  a, 
A  brave  buffe  coat  ufKMi  fais  back, 
'  A  short  sword  by  bis  side  a* 
Alas,  jTOung  roan»  we  Sucklings  can: 
Pull  down  the  Scottish  pride  a« 

He  danced  and  pranc'd,  and  prankt  about, 

nnil  people  him  espide  a ; 
With  pye-lMiH'd  apparrell,  he  did  so  quarrell, 

As  none  durst  come  him  nye  a. 
But  softy  Sir  Iohn*9  ere  you  comt  borne. 

You  will  not  look  so  high  a* 

Both  wife  and  maid,  and  widow  prayd. 

To  the  Scots  he  would  be  kind  a; 
He  storm'd  the  more,  and  deeply  swore  '   ^ 

They  should  no  favour  find  a. 
But,  if  you  had  been  at  Berwickeand  seen^ 

He  was  in  another  ruie  a. 

His  men  and  he,  in  theiri  oUitie 

Did  drinke,  quarrell,  and  quaffs  a, 
^lill  away  he  went  like  a  Jack  of  Lent : 

But  it  would  have  made  you  to  laugh  a. 
How  away  they  did  creep,  hke  so  many  shecp^ 

And  he  like  an  Essex  calfe  a. 

When  he  came  to  the  camp,  he  was  in  a  damp 

To  see  the  Scots  in  sight  a. 
And  all  his  brave  troops,  like  so  many  droops. 

To  fight  they  had  no  heart  a. 
And,  when  the  allarme  cal'd  all  to  arroc^ 

Sir  lohn  he  went  to  shite  a. 

They  prayd  him  to  mount,  and  ryde  m  the  £pont 

To  try  his  courage  good  a« 
He  told  them  the  Scots  had  dangerous  plots. 

As  he  well  anderstood  a. 
Which  they  denyed,  but  he  replyed 

It%  shame  for  to  shed  blood  a. 

He  did  repent  the  money  he  spent. 

Got  by  unlawfull  game  a ; 
His  curled  locks  could  endure  no  knocks* 

Then  let  none  goe  agsine  a; 
Such  a  carpet  knight  as  durst  not  fig)bt, 

For  feaic  he  should  be  slaine  a. 

•  Sockll^  govanor  of  Bonrkk. 


Well  (quoth  Willie)  as  I  remember  there  was  some  song  here  also 
at  the  camp  of  him.  And  I  will  sing  so  much  of  it  as  I  can,  because 
I  will  begin  as  you  have  ended ;  but  mine  is  a  more  sinister  verse  then 

Surs,  for  it  hath  two  footmore,  and  it  is  to  be  sung,  to  tiie  tune  of  loha 
mCf  as  foUoweth : 

Sir  John  got  on  an  ambling  naggc. 

To  Scotland  for  to  goe. 
With  a  hundred  horse,  without  remorse 

To  keep  ye  from  the  foe. 
No  carpet  knight  ever  went  to  fight 

With  halfe  so  much  braveado ; 
Had  you  seen  but  his  look,  you  would  swear  on  a  book 

Hee'd  conquered  a  whole  armado. 

But  the  valour  of  the  knight,  and  the  veyn  of  the  poetrie,  are  both 
of  so  course  a  thred,  that  1  had  rather  tell  you  the  rest  of  it  in  plain 
prose. 

Willie  (being  to  make^his  relation)  after  a  little  pause  said,  *  It's  not 
tny  meaning,  Sirs,  to  mention  any  thing  which  happened  in  our  way 
towards  Berwicke ;  neither  what  spoyles  and  pillaging^  the  souldiers 
exercised ;  nor  how  the  troupers  robbed  and  rifled  every  one  they  met 
withy  and  forceablie  took  away  wbatsoevir  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
without  respect  of  conscience/  And  it  seems  the  countrey  had  as  little 
spirit,  as  they  had  conscience ;  for  could  ever  a  free  state,  especially 
in  time  of  peace,  iudure  such  insolencies  against  persons,  states,  and  fa* 
uilies,  and  that  from  the  scum  of  men,  voyd  l>oth  of  fortitude  and 
righteousnesse ;  but  such  as  had  lost  all  tincture  of  their  progenitors 
spirit,  and  subjected  themselves  to  perfect  slavery.  An  uncle  of  mine, 
well  verst  in  militaiy  discipline,  told  me,  *  That  if  Gretians,  Romans, 
yea  or  Turks,  were  here  to  see  a  sort  of  whitelivered  raggamuffins,  under 
the  name  of  souldierly  overrunning,  a  warlike  famous  people  from  their 
very  originall,  witnesse  the  Romans  testimony  of  them,  they  would  say 
it,  either  they  were  not  the  same  people,  or,  by  way  of  transmigration, 
they  had  sent  their  soulcs  to  the  Flollander:'  but  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  alias,  of  our  destruction,  by  the  plot  of  his  pragmatick  bando- 
leer, Sir  Dudley  Larbetom,  first  bridled  them,  and  saddled  them,  for 
the  rutters  to  mount  on ;  which  though  they  mist,  yet  they  never  cast 
the  bridle  and  saddle,  so  that  who  will  may  ride  them.  But  He  leave 
such  things  to  those  that,  if  they  durst,  would  faine  complaine,  and 
have  cause  to  sing.  The  lamentation  of  their  losses. 

But  I  cannot  omit  to  tell  you  of  the  great  (hreatnings  which  were 
thundered  out  against  the  covenanters,  all  the  way  as  they  went  along, 
and  every  molehill  was  made  a  roountaine,  to  aggrivate  their  rebellion; 
and  every  man  vowed  to  be  revenged,  though  he  neither  knew  of  whom, 
nor  for  what :  But,  by  that  time  that  we  had  been  there  encamped  three 
nights,  we  found  (besides  the  Scots  armie)  two  strong  enemies  more 
^en  we  expected  (hunger  and  cold)  which  so  sharply  assayled  us,  that, 
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if  our  foes  bad  not  proved  our  firiendsy  in  relieving  us,  we  had  soflbred 
much  misery. 

That,  within  a  week  after  cor  first  coming,  sundry  of  our  souldiers 
iurfetted  with  eating  of  fresh  salmon,  insomuch,  as  they  were  ready 
tomutinie  for  want  of  meat;  whereupon,  hy  advise  of  councell,  it 
was  fit  they  should  have  libertie  to  take  what  they  could  get  beyond 
Tweed.  But  the  honest  souldiers  knowing,  that  sweet  meat  must  have 
sowre  sauce,  would  not  venture  for  it. 

Then  it  seems,  quoth  lamie,  that  they  are  bnt  fresh  water  souldiers, 
not  yet  seasoned  with  the  souldiers  life ;  how  would  they  be  able  to 
bold  out  a  winter  leager,  if  they  cannot  shift  out  a  summer  with  good 
fresh  salmon  ? 

A  winter  league^  quoth  Willlie,  would  bume  all  their  bones  in  th« 
north,  for  the  bt-st  of  them  is  no  body,  without  a  feather-bed  at  his 
back  ;  and  either  a  dish  of  beef  and  brewesse,  or  bacon,  and  bagge* 
pudding  in  his  belly;  but,  if  he  have  that  and  his  double  beere,  and 
bis  drnbbe,  he  will  stand  to  it  stiffly. 

Marie,  now  I  remember,  quoth  lamie,  that  diey  call  a  bagge* 
pudding  Londons  Joy ;  and  1  beleeve  its  that  which  makes  many  of 
them  so  bigge-bellied;  but,  if  they  cannot  byte  of  a  bannock,  and 
bibbe  of  the  brooke,  they  are  not  fit  comerages  for  me ;  for  I  can  bra 
bard,  lye  hard,  and  fight  hard;  and,  if  my  tobacco-box  afford  me  but 
two  pipes  a  day,  I  shift  out  well  enough  for  any  thing  else. 

It  must  be  better  tobacco,  quoth  Willie,  then  that  which  the  common 
souldiers  had  in  the  camp,  which  the  sutlers  made  of  cabbedge-leaves, 
and  dock-leaves  steeped  in  pisse,  and  dryed,  with  the  blossomes  of  green 
broom.  This  they  sold  for  four  pipes  a  penny;  but  it  did  so  smoak« 
and  stinke,  as  if  they  had  burnt  their  huts. 

At  our  first  coming,  there  was  a  great  quarrell  between  the  mua* 
queteers  and  the  archers  in  the  armie,  about  precedencie :  The  one 
iairh,  *  Hee^s  the  onely  man  now  in  use ;  and  the  other  blurts  out  hit 
bolt,  and  tells  them,  *•  That  bows  and  arrowes  won  BoUoyne/  But  a  tatt 
Btrippling,  standing  by,  told  them,  'That  a  minced  pye  was  more 
acceptable  then  either;'  and  offered,  *  If  any  man  durst  gainsay  it,  and 
would  meet  him  at  Berwicke  bounds,  with  a  minced  pye,  and  two  pew* 
ter  spoons ;  if  he  did  not  beat  him  at  his  own  weapons,  be  would  be 
content  to  fast  two  dayes  after.' 

That  it  was  feared,  so  soon  as  the  army  went  home,  there  would 
have  been  civill  warres  between  the  men  and  the  women,  in  the  Northern 
Countreys,  for  superiority;  partly  because  the  men  had  done  no  feats  of 
arms  worthy  of  so  brave  an  appointed  army,  and  the  ancient  fame  of 
their  countiTy ;  telling  them,  *  If  they  had  been  in  their  place^  they 
would  either,  by  valour,  have  won  the  breeches,  or  left  their  mothem 
daughters.  Others  of  some  quality  stormed,  that  their  husbands  wen 
not  knighted,  and  they  ladyfied ;  and  told  them,  in  some  heat, '  That, 
if  they  could  not  be  knighted  under  the  banner,  they  would  go  nye  to 
knight  them  under  the  curtin.'  But  a  witty  blade,  somwhat  better 
experienced  in  the  laws  of  Venus,  than  the  rest,  and  having  learned  in 
the  Low-Countreys  to  shelter  himselfe  behind  a  cannon  basket,  derided 


tbe  matter  very  daiBtily,  and  g^ve  the  ivomen  good  lattsfiurtiofi :   ICs 

true,  quoth  he,  that  that  old  propheticall  adage  proves  now  too  tme : 

Waters  shall  waxe,  and  woods  shall  waine. 

And  unman  shall  be  maji,  and  maA  shall  be  nainc 

Where  can  this  rather  be  verified,  than  in  womens  imperions  thcogjbt^ 
irrationall  commands,  usurped  government,  and  metamorpbofised 
apporell  i  Wherin  women,  against  tbe  laws  *of  God,  nature,  nalioni, 
they  act  nan,  and  play  the  very  viragons.  Man,  by  the  coatr^, 
being  too  vigorious,  looseth  God,  his  image,  in  his  priviledge;  iashting 
in  the  saddle,  and  giving  her  the  rcines,  he  unmans  himseMe ;  and, 
being  womaa  in  all,  save  wherin  his  wife  would  not  have  him ;  so  be 
siUefii  down  in  effect  with  Sardanapalus  to  the  distafet  But,  to 
meddk .  no  more  with  this  hornet  nest,  and  come  to  the  particulars : 
Yon  aie  to  kaow,  ladies,  the  huglesh  spirit  is  not  all  lost ;  but  our 
great  plenty,  much  ease,  and  long  peace,  all  ill  used,  have  shortened 
our  spirit,  mi  made  us  te  aieek,  except  it  be  to  roare,  pipe,  and  pot  in 
iiverneSi  and  ale-bouieB,to  jnake  childnen  g^se  at  bufie  calfe  aod  feather; 
nith  damnable  oaths  and  villaDOus  deeds  to  terrific  and  torment  tbe 

nle ;  and,  as  many  of  them,  in  practise,  know  not  the  right  hand 
the  left,  so  many  of  their  commanders  ar^  ignoramusses  in  the 
very  vocables  of  art :  But,  as  the  constable  said  to  the  captain,  *  Wc 
laust  be  dilsembled  in  a  trance ;  our  commanders  must  learn  to  com- 
aand,  and  we  to  doe;  we  must  leame  to  creep  before  we  goe;  to  stand 
befiore  we  dance;  and  how  to  handle  armes,  and  to  endure  some  hard* 
ildp,  before  we  fight/ 

Againe,  noble  Amazons,  take  notice,  that  we  had  no  commission  to 
fight  with  the  Scots;  which  if  we  had  hieu],  we  would  have  gone  nigh  to 
have  frighted  them  as  ill,  as  the  cowes  of  Barwick  frighted  us ;  but  we 
were  ondy  by  flourishes  to  scare  them ;  witnesse  our  gcMng  to  Kelso 
aarket,  to  tee  how  meat  rated. 

Bat,  in  the  Aird  place,  a  greater  block  then  both  these  lay  in  the  way, 
$oA  that  which  hindered  a  sbop-brokcn  taylor,  turned  steward  in  a  ship, 
to  fig^t,  namely.  Want  of  a  good  cause.  It  is  enough,  thiake  I,  to  vein 
tare  bodies,  though  we  venture  no  soules ;  and  what  s^all  a  man  havi^ 
but  a  vanishing  vapour  of  report,  when  he  hath  sacrificed  himselfe  f 

lastly.  If  we  had  kijied  the  Scots,  the  Papists  would  have  cut  our 
throats  for  our  paines ;  and,  as  for  knitting,  I  assure  you,  gentlewomei^ 
a  great  many  hiore  have  it,  then  can  tell  how  to  use  it :  And  so  the 
women  were  well  pacified. 

Thai  there  came  divers  carpet  knights  to  the  camp,,  onely  for  fiKshion^ 
not  for  fighting,  whose  chiefest  attendmits  are  either  poets,  or  playecs; 
at  whose  retume  you  shall  either  have  the  second  part  of  Hobia  Mokc^ 
or  ek  Pcdydamna,  acted,  with  a  new  addition.  But,  if  it  had  onoe 
come  to  knocks,  then  you  must  have  expected  a  tragedie  instead  of  a 
commedie;  as,  The  Loose  of  a  Losfall  Subject,  The  Prodigals  Repent* 
aace,  The  Sucklingi  Succour,  The  Lost  I/yvec^  or  some  such  pfetty^ 
IMiece. 
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That,  all  the  time  the  camp  lay  here,  we  bad  most  lamentable  wet 
wether,  a$  if  the  heavens  had  mourned  with  continuall  rayne,  which 
our  camp  scarse  called  Scottish  Teares ;  but  I  am  sure  it  made  good 
the  old  saying,  A  Scottish  mbt  will  wet  an  English-man  to  the  skinne; 
And  well  it  might  be,  for  there  was  neither  care  taken  for  huts,  nor 
tents ;  but,  a&soone  as  it  was  faire  ag^ine,  in  the  sun-shine,  they  went  all 
in  hunting  the  lousie  lare,  where  they  made  good  that  riddle,  which  put 
Homer  to  a  stand :  What  they  found  they  left  behind  them,  and  what 
they  could  not  find  they  tooke  with  them.  But«  having  done  executiOA 
upon  those  grudge-pikes,  at  their  returnes,  they  would  bragge  how 
many  covenanted  enemies  they  had  killed,  since  they  went  out* 

Why  (quoth  Jamie)  were  any  (Covenanters  killed?  We  heare no nuck 
news  at  London. 

It  is  but  onely  a  beare  (quoth  Willie)  to  call  their  lyce  and  back- 
byters  their  covf^nanted  enemies. 

Let  them  jeare  on  (quoth  lamie)  if  they  dare  kill  noth]ng;els  bait 
lyce,  th^  I  am  content  they  should  never  have  other  imploymeiu;  £>% 
indeed,  it  was  told  at  London,  That  there  was  nothing  aniong  th^ 
flouldiers  in  the  King^  camp,  but  lyce,  and  long  nayles,  which,  it  seem% 
was  all  the  imploymeut  they  had,.or  blood,  which  was  shed  there^ 

No  (quoth  Willie)  Lbey  durst  not  doe  so  much  as  goe  into  Spotlan^ 
to  kill  either  roan  or  be^t  there ;  and  this  they  gave  out  for  their  excuse^ 
That  all  the  ground  was  undermined  betwixt  Berwicke  and  the  Scotti«)i 
camp,  so  as  they  durst  not  march  on,  for  feare  of  blowiiig  up*  B^t 
they  needed  never  feare  that ;  for,  unlesse  the  English  Matcheviliaoi 
undermined  the  Scots  covenanters,  and,  by  a  long  tayld  traine  fropn 
London  to  Edenbuigh,  blew  up  the  parliament  there  (least  they  b^w  i|p 
the  bishops)  thea*  is  nothing  els  to  be  blown  up. 

That  here,  in  the  north,  the  kin^  coyne,  which  had  been  for  19 
many  yearea  rackt  out  of  the  countrey  into  the  kingi  cofijirs,  hath  beefi 
now  most  prodigally  spent;  and  the  monopoly-money,  which  hath  lyen 
so  many  yeares  mould  in  the  exchequor,  b  now  so  well  sunshined,  and 
so  often  turned  over  from  hand  to  hand,  as  it  will  not  come  t^^re  to  be 
rusty  againe  this  seaven  yeares. 

It  is  thought  this  climate  hath  an  extraordinary  operation  m  altering 
of  mens  constitutions  and  conditions ;,  for  our  gallants  have  botb 
chained  their  voices,  and  their  words,  since  they  came  from  Londoi^^ 
for  there  they  used  to  speake  as  bigge  as  bulbeggers,  that  fight  in  barnes, 
and  at  every  word,  Siira,  Rogue,  ^Rascall,  and  the  like.  But.  it  la 
otherwayes  now ;  for  their  words  are  as  if  they  whispened,  for  feare  the 
Scots  should  hearc  them,  and  their  words  are  turned  to,  .Honest  lacke. 
Courage  Souldieis,  and  the  like;  so  as,  if  we  had  stayed  butalittU 
while  longer,  we  should  haye  been  all  fellows  at  footbalL 

That  a  great  many  old  souldiers  lived  by  their  shifts ;  some  counter* 
feited  forturie-tellers,  some  iuglers,  and  some  moric-dancers ;  and, 
indeed,  they  sped  hat  of  all ;  for,  whilst  the  wives  without  conveigll^a 
(which  lay  lurking  about  the  house)  would  either  get  a  duck  or  a 
bcune,  or  others,  perhaps,  a  lamb,  or  a  pigge;  and  home  they  came 
to  the  camp,  oftentimes  with  halfe  a  dosen  of  women  at  their  heels, ciy« 
inj^  Stoppe  thicfe^  stoppe;  but  never  an  honest  man  was  iiv  ^  wiyf, 


and  it  is  not  the  fashion  for  one  thiefe  to  stay  another.  Bot,  when  they 
came  to  their  huts,  then  there  was  all  the  sport  to  see  them  quarrell  for 
dividing  of  it,  untill  the  marshall  or  provost  came,  who,  to  stint  the  strffe, 
kept  it  to  Limselfc :  So,  oftentimes,  he  that  fet  it  never  eat  it. 

Oh  (quoth  lamie)  what  belly-gods  are  these,  that  will  robbe  tiie 
poore  people  ?  If  they  had  played  such  pranks  in  Scotland,  they  had 
been  well  banged^  both  backe  and  side. 

I  warrant  (quoth  Willie)  that  the  northeme  people  dreamed  of  these 
broyles,  many  yeares  agoe ;  for  they  have  been  so  provident  to  preipent 
them,  as  they  never  planted  any  orchards :  For,  if  there  had  been  ettbet 
fruit  above  ground,  or  roots  in  the  ground,  nothing  had  been  left  them ; 
for  they  marcht  by  pares  up  and  down,  looking  for  a  prey ;  but,  as  I 
tell,  the  countrey  coaened  them  for  that. 

That  one  day,  in  a  misty  morning,  about  a  dozen  of  camp  royane 
ruffins  had  a  desire  to  plunder  a  countrey  village  in  ScotlandL  I  will 
Vanke  them  in  order  as  they  went  out,  least  their  disorderly  retnme 
home  prevent  me :  First,  there  rode  two  carrubins,  who  in  tbeir  msty 
armor,  and  starved  stalliones,  lookt  like  a  couple  of  brewen  aervants 
ki  leather  jerking^  made  of  old  boots,  ryditig  for  old  caske.  Ahet 
them  followed  two  light  horse-men,  with  great  saddles  and  petreonelsf, 
like  a  couple  of  fidlers  with  their  musicall  instruments  in  cases. 

Next  to  these  marcht  foure  footmen,  with  sow«skinne  knapiaks,  ami 
halfe-pikes,  like  foure  Banbury  tinkers,  with  their  buggets  at  their  backs. 
And  after  them  some  musketeers  with  dicir  rests  in  their  hands,  and 
their  bandeleers  about  their  neks,  like  so  many  sow-gelders.  When 
they  came  to  the  village,  the  men  were  gone  to  the  market,  and  the 
women  were  at  milking.  The  horsemen  stood  behind  the  barnyard  to 
receive  what  the  others  should  bring  them.  The  musketeers  marcht 
into  the  miike-house,  and  the  pikemen  to  the  henroost,  where'the  foules 
began  to  flutter,  the  geese  to  kekcle,  and  the  dogs  to  barke,  and  all  the 
village  was  presently  in  an  uproare.  Out  came  a  wench  crying,  Come 
oat,  come  out,  for  here  are  theeves  come  to  robbe  us :  With  that  an 
Allarum  was  beat  on  the  bottome  of  an  old  kettle ;  and  out  came  all  the 
wives  very  well  weaponed,  some  with  rockes,  some  with  forks,  and 
tome  with  flailes,  crying,  Where  are  these  finlse  swearing  theeves  f  But, 
assoone  as  they  found  them,  they  so  belaboured  the  poore  pikemen,  as 
happy  was  he  could  get  first  free  from  them ;  yet  at  last  they  gat  loose, 
and  rollowed  their  honemen,  who  fled  away  assoone  as  ever  they  heard 
the  iray  begin.  In  the  raeane  time  the  musketeers  had  so  panged 
their  panchea  with  butter-miike  and  whay,  that  they  could  scarce  get 
out  of  the  wives  gripes,  to  come  to  their  horsemen.  But  what  with  feare, 
and  their  strugling  with  the  women  for  the  victorie,  most  of  them  made 
bold  with  thehr  breeches.  But  at  last,  when  they  see  that  the  wives 
stood  80  stiffly  to  it,  thev  ranne  as  fast  away  as  they  could ;  but  there 
was  sach  a  wild  goose  chace,  between  the  wives  and  them,  as  hcs  beene 
aeldome  seen,  insomuch  as,  die  poore  pikemen  having  over-heat  them- 
selves, the  butter>milke  and  whay  had  such  an  Opperation,  as  they  had 
got  such  a  squirt,  that  the  women  could  trace  them  wheresoever  thcj 
fled ;  and  still,  as  they  overtooke  them,  they  did  so  bcswaddle  them,  that 
they  cried  for  c^uarter.   '  What  is  this,'  quoth  a  woman,  *  that  the  Iowa 
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calb  quarter?  If  tty  ipiftrterB  liave  mot  enough,  they  ^hall  hav« 
eaongh.  Alai,  Cummer,. qtioth  another,  he  cryes  for  mercie:  Th«i, 
mioth  she,  fiiHe  tbie^,  cry  God  this  mercie,  and  He  let  thee  alone. 
The  poore  man  learned  the  language,  and  so  that  fray  ended :  But, 
withall,  they  promised  neter'  to  come  into  that  kingdome  any  more. 
When  they  haiT'  their  Itbeitie,  it  was  boettesse  to  bid  them  runne;  for 
away  they  went  with  asmuch  speed  as  their  l^rges  could  carrie  them. 
Bot  a  ^marf  raflght  have  found  them  by  the  sent  all  the  way.  All  the 
spoyle,  dkat  this  fiay  alK>rried»  was  ondy  their  bandaleers  for  the  boyes 
to  phiy  withall,  and  their  rests  for  rocices  for  the  wives  to  spinne 
wkhall.  "^ 

Now  Gods  blessing  and  mine,  quoth  lamie,  light  upon  the  good 
wives,  for  they  have  played  their  parts  bravely.  And  I  hope  the 
Eiiglisb  army  never  troubled  them  for  it. 

moi^  quoth  Willie,  but  they  lay  upon  the  lurch  a  good  while  after 
for  a  revenge,  and  one  day,  early  in  the  morning,  stole  into  Scotland, 
thinking  to  have  taken  them  tarde:  But,  when  they  came  there,  albeit 
they  had  skufled  all  the  coat  cards  in  their  own  hands,  and  so  thought 
k  had  been  a  won  game;  yet,  when  they  saw  clobbes  tume  up  triimp, 
they  give  it  over  as  a  lust  game,  and  never  after  oiTeied  them  any 
injurie;  but  Some  of  the  souldiers  were  so  trampled  and  trod  upon,  in 
their  suddatn  retreat,  that  divers  of  them  dyed  presently  after  their 
returne;  amongst  whom,  one,  more  godly  then  the  rwt,desiivd  to  have 
him  will  wsitten;  but  there  was  none  to  doe  it  but  a  poet,  and  he  made 
it  in  ferK,  which  was  as  foUoweth : 

BEING  sore  sicke,  and  i^y  for  to  dye, 
Yet  thanks  be  to  God,  in  perfect  memgrie, 
My  will  I  make.    And,  first,  I  do  bequea^ . 
My  soule  to  Christ,  my  body  to  the  grave  s 
My  braines  unto  my  countrey,  that  they  nuif 
Not  bniiasick  runne  in  iiich  had  deeds  as  Ihey. 
My  eares  unto  the  King,  that  he  may  heare 
His  subjects  suits  in  peace,  and  not  in  weaire. 
My  eyes  unto  the  state,  tl^lt  they  may  see 
.  All  false  seducer^  of  his  Majestie. 
My  tongue  to  such  as  dare  not  the  truth  teU« 
My  mind  to  those  that  thinke  all  is  not  irdl.  f 

My  nose  to  those  that  have  not  perfect  seat. 
To  smell  out  those  as  hinder  parliament. 
My  hand  to  him  that  meanes  to  shed  no  blood. 
My  hwri  to  these  that  for  the  gospell  stood. 
My  broad  backe  to  the  Protestants,  that  they 
With  patience  suffer,  and  in  love  obey. 
My  legges  I  leave  to  lan»e  nien,.to  assist  thenx: 
If  Scots  come  on,  there's  many  ^ajt  will  ^iss^  them. 
My  feet  to  Franck  who  fiath  no  heart  to  ftay, 
.     That  bettsr  be  QU^s^pap^  and  nuMie«way. . 

▼M.  rr.  9  a 


.    But»  if  that  any  pleaae  it  to  fulfiU, 

I  leave  thism  power ;  aad  doe  begge  ^nridiv  tearei^ 
England  and  Scotland  to  be  overeeen : 
That  each  may  have  their  own  dae  l^gacie* 
Soe  farewell  friends:  Death  calls  away  for  mQ» 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  this  relreat,  theie  was  an  _ 
made  between  the  two  annies,  and  both  of  them  were  to  diiM)lve  thdr 
forces.  Wbeieapon  order  was  g^ven  in  the  King^  camp,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  monetbes  pay  to  carrie  him  home  to  his  covntrey :  Bat 
the  captainea  and  commanders  did  so  shuffle  and  shirke  the  poore 
souldiers,  that  some  of  them  had  nothings  and  the  most  had  botlbuieor 
^five  shillingi  a  piece,  to  travell  three  hundred  miles:  Yjet,  to  give  tie 
''d(eviil  his  due,  they  did  them  a  court>courtesi««  in  giving  them  a  pssae 
home  to  {heir  countrey,  with  a  licence  to  begge  by  the  way»  and  a  liquet 
to  all  maiors,  iustices,  constables,  and  the  like,  not  to  trouble  the  stocks, 
nor  whipping-postsi  with  any  such  souldiers  as  came  iroBi  the  King^ 
camp. 

Now  gpod  gibbie  g^t  them,  quoth  lamie,  and  ye  kennt  that,  if  lie 
once  shake  hands  with  any,  they  had  need  say  their  pragpers,  for  they  are 
not  long  lived  after  it.  fiut  what  silly  souldiers  were  those  that  would 
be  put  off  so  ?  Marie,  it  is  no  mervell  then  they  beiggied  and  robbed 
all  the  way  home.  iVnd  so  deeply  swore,  They  would  rather  be  lunged 
at  home,  then  ever  goe  abroad  in  the  King^  camp  againe. 

They  could  not  helpe  it,  quoth  Willie,  for  they  might  tell  their  tale 
one  to  another,  for  no-body  els  would  heare  them.  And  besides,  they 
were  so  glad  to  be  gone,  as  they  never  stayed  for  any  conduct  or  com- 
pany ;  for  they  were  not  so  farreln  loVe  with  the  busineste,  as  to  play 
Loath  to  deptut:  But  every  man  shifted  for  himaelfe,  aa  soon  as  he 
could,  for  feare  he  should  have  been  called  backe  agaitie,  and  put  apon 
some  new  impldymetlt  there. 

We  could  never,  quoth  lamte,  understand  the  truth  of  the  agreement 
at  the  camp,  some  told  one  thing,  some  told  another. 

The  effect  of  the  agreement,'  quoth  Willie,  was  thus,  m  brief.  That 
both  the  armies  should  be  dissolved.  That  the  Kings  castles  should  be 
surrendered.  That  the  Kingi  ^ppes  should  depart  llie  Firth.  That  a 
set  assembly  sheuM  be  called,  and  have  libertie  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  That  a  parliament  should  immediately  follow, 
which  should  ratifie  the  assembly,  and  redtesse  the  grievances  of  the 
kingdome. 

Their  demands,  as  I  was  informed,  were  these;  tliat,  besida  the 
holding  and  confirmation  of  the  assembly,  to  be  holden  by  the  succeed- 
ing parliament,  they  desired  these  particulars,  namely.  That  the  Scottish 
delinquents  should  be  sent  home  to  their  tryall ;  Restoration  of  the  states 
damntages,  and,  lastly,  Security  ftT>m  further  dlu^er  from  the  fire- 
works  ingeneers  of  this  combustion:  Aud,  whether  these  were 
granted  or  not,  not  to  itfeddle  vrith  hand  or  scale,  I  rcferre  mysclfc 
lo  the  martyred  ftpen,  and  the  conaciences  of  some  of  the  English 
lords* 
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Good  agrMiMBtiy  bioffaer,  but  b«d1y  performed:  F6r  assoone  as 
tke  amies  won  disBcrfved,  and  die  King  possessed  of  the  castles  of 
Ediittarghy  Dumbarton,  &c»  new  cavells  were  raysed  against  the 
covenanters.  And  it  was  reported.  That,  under  the  colour  of  a  parle 
with  the  lords  at  Berwicke,  tbey  should  all  have  been  detajned,  send 
sent  prisoners  to  London.  But,  as  good  happe  was,  they  went  not,  but 
excQMd  themselves  to  the  king,  because  the  appointed  assemblies  was 
then  to  begifl,  whic|i  hath  since  quite  abolished  bishops. 

The  King  seemed  displeased,  aud  thereupon  placed  Generall  Roth- 
wien  govenmur  of  the  castle  of  Edenbuigh.  And  now  he,  having  g6t« 
ten  that  by  a  tncke;  which  they  never  could  have  gotten  by  strength, 
keeps  a  couple  of  false  knaves  to  laugh  at  the  lords,  a  foole  and  a  fidler ; 
and,  when  he  and  they  are  almost  drunke,  then  they  goe  to  singing  C|f 
Sooia  iiggesi  in  a  jearing  manner,  at  the  covenanten,  for  surrendering 
wp  their  castles. 

T^Jidter  heJUng$  out  his  hetb^  and  dances  and  sings : 

Put  up  thy  dagger,  Jamie, 

And  all  things  shall  be  mended. 
Bishops  shall  fall,  no  not  at  all. 

When  the  parliament  is  ended. 

Tim  tie  fool,  itJUrts  csU  Usfotty^  and,  toiilsi  tiejiikr  fkgs^  it  smgs : 


Which  never  was  intended, 
But  onely  for  to  flam  thee: 

We  have  gotten  the  game, 
Wee'likeep  thesame^ 

Put  up  thy  dagger,  lamie* 


The  devill  a  dagger,  quoth  lamie,  shalbe  put  up  by  me,  nor,  I  beleeve, 
by  any  man  in  the  kingdome,  untill  the  parliament  beendcd,and  have  con- 
firmed the  putting  down  of  bishops ;  weedl  be  no  longer  flim-flamb'd  by 
any  of  them.  And,  for  this  trick,  we  will  have  that  false  papisticall  tnutor 
Rothwen,  and  all  his  knaveries,  out  of  the  castle;  or  else  we  will  make 
it  too  hot  for  him  to  hold  it.  I  am  in  such  a  rag^  at  these  rascalls,  as, 
if  I  had  them  here,  I  would  beat  them  both  black  and  blew,  and  teach 
them  to  sing  another  song,  called,  *  The  Lowns  Lamentation;'  yea, 
and  make  them  dance  after  my  pipe,  ere  I  had  done  with  them. 

Peace,  quoth  Willie,  patience  will  bring  all  to  perfection,  and  time 
will  discover  the  truth.  But  if  this  pacification  was  onely.  pretended, 
that  they  might  get  the  castles  into  their  custodie,  and  the  parliament 
but  onely  promised,  and  never  intended  to  confirm  the  abolishing  of 
bbhops,  then  we  have  iust  cause  to  doe  that  which  was  never  dreamed  on. 

Dreamed  on,  quoth  laroie,  if  dreames  prove  true,  I  shalbe  roaster  of 
a  mytre  ere  it  be  long ;  for  every  night  I  am  so  troubled  with  finding  of 
^y ties,  crucifixes,  nch  copes,  and  the  like,  that  I  thiakey  to  my  cow 
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ibrt,  it  wilbe  diy  fortune  to  fall  upon  the  nflmg  of  tome  of  tinse  hmj^ 
god  bishops  houses,  before  this  warre  be  ended  ;  and  then  let  me  alone 
to  expone  my  dreaipe.  And  I  hope,  if  I  take  pains,  to  pull  down  po- 
pery in.such  a  manner,  as  it  wHl  not  trouble  my  conurtence  hereafter. 

I  would  it  were  come  to  that,  quoth  WilUe,  if  it  must  needs  come  to 
it ;  but  it  were  better  the  bosinesse  ended  in  a  peaceable  way. 

That  will  never  be,  quoth  lamie,  for  there  is  a  time  when  Babylon 
roust  down,  and  the  bishops,  who  are  but  whelps  of  that  whores  litter, 
must  down  before  her ;  and  why  may  not  the  time  be  now?  For  the 
pope  had  never  such  a  blow  as  Scotland  now  hath  given  him  ;  and,  if 
England  give  him  but  such  another,  it  will  make  him  stagger. 
.  Ha,  lamie,  there  thou  hitst  the  marke,  for  all  the  pollicie  that  I 
^ave  can  never  possesse  me  any  pbssibility  of  bringing  peace  and  safety, 
except  the  bloudy  and  undermining  locusts  be  sent  to  the  bottomleae 
pit,  from  whence  they  came ;  and  the  whole  litter  of  the  whores  whelps, 
as  thou  callest  them,  the  bishops,  with  all  their  appendices,  be  rooted 
out :  yea,  except  some  carpenters  arise,  and  saw  off  the^e  stnmg  homes 
of  the  be4st,  which,  by  stickling,  make  so  many  leakes  in  the  Engliah 
church,  she  and  all  in  her  are  like  to  perish ;  and  then  those  hellish 
pirats,  worse  than  X^nnees  and  Algeir,  will  have  a  bout  with  the  bor- 
dering of  the  Scotff:  but  I  hope  they  shall  be  hanged  first.  The  Scots 
have  set  the  English  a  (aire  coppy,  and,  if  they  cannot  write  for  these 
also,  the  Scots  will  lend  their  hand,  if  they  be  willing  to  leame.  Yet 
not  to  write  a  letter,  much  lesse  a  line  of  rebellion ;  for,  as  they  may 
compare  with  any  nation  in  the  world  for  their  loyalty,  so  to  terme  the 
saving  of  the  church,  king,  and  state  rebellion,  is  of  the  devill,  the  fa- 
ther of  lyes. 

I  am  confident,  that  the  English  wHl  not  be  so  forgetfull  of  their  ho* 
nour  and  profession,  as  to  make  such  use  of  the  Scots,  as  the  monkey 
made  of  the  spannell,  in  pulling  the  chestnut  out  of  the  fire  with  the 
spannells  foot :  but,  as  mutual  necessity  craves  mutuatl  ayd,  so  1  hope 
the  Scots  and  English  will,  in  a  brotherly  conjunction,  like  loab  and 
Abijbai,  lielp  one  another  against  the  Syrians  and  Ammonites  ;  that  b, 
forrais^e  bnd  domesticke  enemies.  *  If  the  Syrians  be  too  strong  for  me,' 
saith  Joab,  *  then  thou  shalt  helpe  me ;  but,  if  Ammon  be  too  strong 
for  thee,  then  I  will  come  and  helpe  thee,'  2  Sam.  x.  11.  The  appli- 
cation b  easie.  But  whither  am  1  gone,  certainly  beyond  both  packe 
andpacke  pin,  yea,  and  the  warehouse  too. 

O  Billie  Willie,  that  some  good  engine  had  the  hammering  of  this, 
and  it  might  prove  a  bonny  piece.  But  I  meane  well.  Now  to  close 
up  all,  as  1  wish,  with  the  spirit,  all  happinesse  to  attend  those  that 
dash  Babels  brats  against  the  walls :  so  let  both  nations  take  heed  of 
that  curse  denounced  against  those  *  that  doe  the  worke  of  the  Lord  neg- 
ligently,' Psal.  cxxxvii.  11,  Jer.  xlviii.  10. 

By  this  time  we  were  called  to  supper,  and  thereupon  gave  over  dis« 
course :  and  the  next  day  after  departed  all  three  for  Edenbuigh,  where 
agreed  overagaine  to  owne  the  hazard  of  a  new  joumy  to  London,  to 
see  how  things  were  carryed  there.  But  the  manner  of  the  carriage, 
ai^d  how  we  shall  dbpose  of  our  selves  there,  cannot  be  resolved  tiU  we 
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s0edM«accesse  of  •this  parliament  Till  when,  and  ever,  we  remaine 
seady  to  do  our  utmost  indeavoun  in  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  tha. 
food  of  this  kirii  and  kingdome. 


POSTSCRIPT, 

THROUGH  fire  and  water  we  have  past, 
To  bring  you  Northerne  news : 

Andy  since  as  scouts  we  travelled  )ast» 
We  now  that  name  refuse. 

But,  if  henceforth  new  broyles  appcare, 

And  warre  beg^n  to  rise, 
.  Castiliano  like,  weell  doth  our  selves^ 
And  live  like  Spanish  spyes. 


ATHEISTICAL  POLITICIAN; 

A   BftlKF  DX8COUUSS      ,. 


mCH0L4S    UACmAVELL\ 


Tlie  {ntaBtion  ef  this  Aseonne  •ppcait  to  be  levelM  ■jg^inft  tlie  goverament'aA^ 
mmiftTy  of  K.  Chiifct  I.  ond  bjr  way  *of  spology  ftr  MadHiveU,  wiridi,  I 

*  think,  w  ▼cry  ortlMly  eompoteJ,  oDdeii^<WOT.tod<prodafe  ArchMrtwy  Loud  ond 
tlie &ttl or  StndiM^^tfledainf  Own  lobe  mtb  difhoMi  timNicMM 


NICHOLAS  Machiavell  is  cried  down  for  a  villain^  neither  do  i 
think  he  deserves  a  better  title ;  yet,  when  I  consider  he  was  nojt 
only  an  Italian,  but  a  courtier,  I  tennot  chuse  but  commiserate  his  for^ 
tone,  that  he^  in  particular,  should  bear  the  marks,  which  belong  to  the 
irisest  statesmen  in  general..     . 

He,  that  intends  to  express  a  dishonest  man,  calls  him  a  Machiavil* 


lian,  when  he  might  as  justly  say,  a  Straffordian  ^,  or  aCcBtibiriaiits 
we  embrace  the  first  apparitioa  ci  virtue  or  vice,  and  let  the  substaoea 
pass  by  untouched. 

For,  if  we  examine  the  life  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  we  shall 
find  Jie  acted  more  ill,  than  Machiavell  writ,  or,  for  aught  we  kiiow, 
ever  thought,  yet  he  hath  wisdom  inscribed  on  his  tomb  ;  and,  had  he 
not  kissed  his  crueifix  ever  after  the  doing  a  dishonest  thing,  pronounc* 
ing  a  sentence  or  two,  that  discovered  the  complexion  of  his  heart,  he 
might  have  past  for  aa  honest  a  man  as  all  wise  ancestors  or  any  prince 
living  in  his  time,  who  now  lie  quiet  in  their  graves ;  a  flavour  this 
man  is  denied  by  ignorant  and  ungrateful  posterity. 

He  was  secretary  to  the  State  of  Florence,  of  which  he  hath  written 
an  excellent  and  impartial  history ;  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  been  familiar  with  his  son  Caesar,  and  what  these 
princes  were  is  sufficiently  known. 

No  time  was  fuller  of  action,  nor  more  shewed  the  instability  of 
worldly  honours,  than  the  occurrences  that  happened  in  Italy  at  this 
time.  Now,  from  a  man  wholly  employed  in  court  aflairs,  where  it  was 
thought  madness  to  look  beyond  second  (pauses,  worse  things  might 
have  been  with  better  reason  expected,  than  these  so  bitterly  condemned; 
which  are,  indeed,  but  the  history  of  wise  impieties,  long  before  im* 
printed  in  the  hearts  of  ambitious  pretenders,  and  by  him  made  legible 
to  the  meanest  understanding ;  yet  he  is  more  blamed  for  this  fidr  expres- 
sion, than  they  are  that  daily  commit  far  greater  impiety,  than  his,  or 
any  pen  else,  is  able  to  express. 

It  was  his  profession  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  princes,  were  it  never 
80  unseemly :  nay,  religion  cannot  condemn  the  speculation  of  ill  in 
ministers  of  state,  without  laying  heraelf  and  professors  open  to  all 
injury. 

For,  upon  how  great  disadvantage  should  a  good  prince  treat  with  a 
bad  neighbour,  if  be  were  not  only  familiar  with  the  paths  of  wicked- 
ness, but  knew  other  ways  to  shun  them,  and  how  to  countermine  thor 
treacherous  practices? 

Do  any  blame  Albertus  for  writing  obscenely  ?  Nay,  do  not  they  ra- 
ther call  him  the  Great,  because  he  hath  so  plainly  set  open  the  closet 
pf  nature?  Indeed,  if  any  man  can  pretend  a  j^st  quarrel  to  Maichia- 
«ail,  they  are  kiBg»;  for,  as  it  is  the  ordinary  coune  of  light  women 
to  find  fault  with  the  broad  discourse  of  that  thqr  maintain  their  power 
by,  so  statesmen  may  best  blame  the  publication  of  these  naxioi^  that 
they  may  put  them  in  practice  with  more  profit  and  security. 

The  unjust  steward  is  commended  for  his  worldly  wisdom,  and, 
yvhat  doth  ho  say  more  of  Caesar  Borgia,  than  th&t  he  was  ^  politick  tv- 
tant?  An  dif,  without  leave  of  the  text,  he  propose  him  for  an  example, 
yet  it  is  of  ill :  and  who  is  more  fit  to  be  a  pattern  to  a  villain,  than 
one  of  the  same  coat  ? 

Most  of  the  estates  in  Italy  did  then  voluntarily,  of  were  compelled 
to  changia  theij  roasters ;  neither  could  that  school  teach  him  any  thing 


•  Alludiaf  to  the  Earl  of  StaiTbni,  bohcadad  in  K.  ChariM  I't  raiga.  ♦  AUadiag  t» 

Archbishop  LMid.  V.  9,  XlHM  two  ««« l^dwd  uffm  ^Hniiartfcnr,  mA  mmtj  Miwn, 

htocot«nportii«,lob«tTilpoaaMUon  toK*  Charlto  I.  Mid,  utMh,  vw«  MsciiiiWt  te 
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i  peitoetly  than  the  waj  t9  giMtoeWi  ix&t  he  write  a  moi^  accept- 
able  treatiBe  than  aphorisnis  of  8tate« 

He  saw  die  kingdom  of  Naples  torn  out  ef  the  hotite  of  An^en  by 
Ferdinand^  and  the  people  kept  in  tyranny  b^h  by  the  fiither  and  son  ; 
he  saw  the  no  less  toad  than  disloyal  ambition  of  Loddwick,  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  took  the  government  upon  him  out  of  the  hands  of  young 
Galeas,  with  as  much  treacheiy  and  <^nning  as  Francis  Sforca,  fkther . 
to  Galeas,  had  done  from  the  Dukes  of  Orleans;  he  beheld  Charles 
the  Eighth,  King  of  France,  brought  into  Italy  by  the  said  Duke  of 
Milan,  to  keep  the  people  at  gaze,  whilst  he  poisoned  his  nephe^,  who 
was  to  expect  the  dukedom  when  he  came  of  ngR;  he  saw  the  descent 
of  Charlea  wtnked'at  by  Pope  Alexaader* the  Sixth,  in  hope  to.raise  a 
house  for  his  soi^  Caesar  out  of  the  ruinB  of  some  of  the  princes,  ill 
which  he  was  deceived;  for  the  French  King  made  himself  master  of 
all  Italy,  entered  Rome  t\vice,  put  the  holy  fether  to  take  sanctuary' 
ia  the  caotle  St.  Angelo^  and  there  to  subscribe  to  such  conditions  as 
the  victorious  king  was  pleased  to'  prescribe  him ;  dpon  which  hb  holi* 
neiseaflie  out:  asid,  though  Charies,  in  shew  of  reverence,  flid  kiss 
his  foot,  yet  he  took  his  son  Caesar  for  hostage,  to  secure  the  pei» 
iariMiAce  of  his  promise,  though  he  covered  it  with  the  name  of  am- 
hossage,  ever  to  reside  with  the  king,  in  token  of  amity;  and,  after 
Caesar  had  made  an  escape,  the  holy  mther,  contrary  to  his  oath,  made 
a  leagwe  against  the  French  King. 

He  was  an  eyc-wititess  of  an  atnity  contracted  between  the^  vicar  cf 
Christ  and  his  known  enemy  the  Turk ;/ with  whom  he"^  agreed  for 
aoaey  to  poison  his  f  brother^  who  was  fled  into  Christendom^  for  foar 
of  Bajaaet,  then  reigning, and  was  under  the  pope's  protection  at  Rome; 
and  might  have  been  of  excellent  use  to  any  prince  that  would  have  in- 
vaded the  Turk,  had  not  his  holiness  observed  his  promise  to  this  mon- 
Iter,  which  he  seldom  kept  with  the  best  of  men. 

After  all  this,  he  saw  the  French  King  lose  all  Italy,  with  the  same 
dexterity  he  had  gained  it;  and  Pope  Alexander  and  his  son  both 
overthrowa  by  one  drau^t  of  poison,  pre^red  by  themselves  for  others; 
of  which  the  father  died  presently^  but  theson^  by  reason  of  youth  and 
antidote,  had  leisure  to  see,  wliat  he  had  formerly  gotten,  torn  out  of 
his  haiMfa,  and  he  forced  to  iee  to  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, in  which  sdfwe  he  was  murthered. 

To  these  ambitioul  practices  of  princes  miqf  be  added  the  domesticall 
impiety  of  the  pope,  who  was  a  corrival  with  his  two  sons  in  the  love  of 
hb  own  daughter,  the  lady  Lucretia,  whom  they  all  three  enjoyed; 
which  bned  such  a  hatred  between  die  brothers,  that  Caesar,  being  jea- 
lous that  the  olber  had  a  greater  share  in  her  affection,  killed  him  one 
nif^tt  and  ihww  Um  into  the  Tiber:  aay,  it  could  not  be  discerned 
when  teJiead  of  the  teharfh  spake  truth  or  folshood,  but  by  the  ex- 
traordinary execrations  he  used,  when  he  meant  to  deceive. 

Neither  are  these  only  the  eommodithSs  of  Ithly,  but  the  usual  traf- 
fiok  of  all  the  oourls  ih  die  world ;  for  the  mark  that  God  bath  set 
itp^D  Jeroboalii^  who^  atcordtaig  to  our  dialect,  may  be  stiled  the  Mi^ 

le  « 


chiayo)!  of  dbe  Jewi,  ctiJnot  scaro  moal  princob  oot  of  Ut  pitths  «imI 

how  many  kings  have  failed  to  set  up  akaiu,  both  at  Bethd  and  Dan, 
wbeo  they  think  their  power  may  be  weakened  by  the  people  fgokag  to 
Jerusalem  ?  Saul,  being  a  private  man,  went  to  the  prophet  to  atk  afib»' 
h^  fikthei^s  asses ;  but,  beingalujig,  went  to  the  devil  to  know  thesuo 
cess  of  a  battle. 

Christ  himself  saith,  *  Not  many  great,  not  many  mighty  are  cal» 
led  */  men  in  soft  raiment  may  be  found  at  ^ourt,  but  their  consciences 
are  commonly  seared  apd  bard. 

.  This  makes  me  think,  the  wise  men,  that  came  from  far  to  see  our 
Saviour,  thought  him  an  earthly  prince,  and  not  the  King  of  Heaven, 
ej[se  they  would  never  have  sought  him  in  the  court  of  Iiciod»  from 
virh^ce  nothing  could  come  but  cruelty  and  oppression. 

The  church  of  Rome,  that  did  anciently  deserve  honour  of  all  the 
world,  after  it  came  to  be  a  court,  grew  fruitful  only  in  impiety  (  ond^ 
though  we  do  acknowledge  her  still  tO:be  a  church,  becatlse  she  hath 
ajl  the  lineaments  of  religion  in  her,  y^t  they  are  so  blended  in  supeisti« 
tion,  pomp,  and  cruelty,  that  it  is  90  easy  task  to^d  the  truth  amoQgst 
them,  for  as  a  gpo4  fruit-tre^  leaves  tiot  ^o  b^  the  same  as  it  was  be- 
fo^,  though  covered  aiid  embraced  with  ivy  and  ill-weeds,  the  natural 
daughter!  pf  time,  which  neither  spare  tilings  sacred  nor  prophane;  to 
Konyc  may  be  called  a  phurch  still,  though  covered  with  tra^h  and  idle 
cennnonies ;  in  which  the  pope  and  the  cardipaU  9hrott<l  thennelvest  so 
as,  if  knoinriedge,  occaaioned  by  the  illumination  of  God,  hiul  not 
houted  them  o^%  of  some  corners  pf  the  world,  they  had  not  only 
made^^y  by  an  unques^oned  prescription,  thoseerrprs  ia  beiog^  bul 
tvrou^t  ip  n^ore ;  and,  being  themselves  masters  of  all  temporal  estates, 
^nd  were  there  qoMiing  else  agaipst  them,  but  greatnesss  and  impiety, 
i^  were  enough  to  convince  them  of  folshood  and  novelty :  pride  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  be  th^  root  of  ill ;  now  where  doth  it  prosper  so 
ivell.  Of  grow  fo  strong  as  in  princes,  and  such  as  da  attend  on  thdr  af- 
fairs? The  effects  of  which  sin  can  be  contained  in  no  narrower  compaas, 
than  the  whole  mass  of  impiety  that  is  apt  to  commit;  for  it  made 
Shocas  to  kill  his  master,  Caesar  to  overthrow  the  liberty  of  the  bravest 
common- wealth  that  ever  the  world  did^  or  is  likely  to  behold;  it 
prompts  the  hands  of  children  to  pull  unseasonably  the  pillows  fnwa 
under  the  heads  of  their  dying  fathem;  it  is  this  that  fiUs  heaven  and. 
kell  with  souls,  the  earth  with  blopd ;  this  pride  made  Charles  the 
Fifth  to  arm  himself  against  his  own  pope,  that  veiy  year  in  which 
God  had  done  hiija  the  hp^our  to  take  one  of  the  greatest  monardu  in 
Christendom  pruoner ;  it  caused  his  son  Philip  to  mingle  the  blood  of. 
his  own  child  fvith  the  infinite  quantity  he  spilt  upon  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope ;  yet  his  thirst  could  not  be  quenched,  though  he  set  a  new  world 
a-broach  in  America,  wl|ieh  he  let  run  til)  it  was  M  yoid  of  people, 
as  he  was  of  pity. 

Is  a  prince  named  in  any  chronicle,  but  in  red  letten  f  Nay,  what 
are  chronicles:  registers  of  btood,  and  projects  to  procure  it,  yet  nqpe. 
plames  them  that  write  them.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  an  apdogy.fbc. 
^im,  bejn^  so  well  atquainted  witl^  the  miseries  of  those,  that  are  10  ui)! 
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1np]ly'ai[toi&U.«i^ihe  govenuaaitoftiicb  pii«etplei^  all  I«iitt:at 

!•»  ta  prove  that^  if  iie  w«rek|uftLy  amigBedi  hecouUl  not  be  oondemn*} 

pA  by  Ben  ip  like  place>  wfao.ever  weie  his  |>een^  i£  not  vone^  beeawa 

advice  wilboutiBiLeciiUoa.hucts  only  ihe  giver* . 

,  Yet  MachiaveU  saith,  wbai,  pnnoe  bad  not.mber  be  TitastbaA 

V^qI  Butt  if  be  wiilneed4.be  a  tyianU  be  shews  him  the  Iray  that 

ia  least  hurtful  to  bis  tanipoial  estate,  aa  if  be.  AiovAd  si^,.tbw.faast. 

made  thyself  already  an  enemy  to  God  and. thy  people,  and  hast  no* 

thing  to  hope  for,  beyond  the  honour  of  this  world,  therefore,  to  keep 

Ihce  from  the  fury  of  men,  be  aoie  Uiou.  art  perfectly  wicked,  a  task 

not  hitherto  performed,  it  being  yet  beyond  example,  that  any  tyrant 

ahould  perform  all  the  mischid'  that  was  requisite  for  his  si^y,  no 

more  than  the  best  kings  did  ever  ajl  the  good ;  and  of  this  he  makes 

CaBsar  Borgia,  Alexander  the  Sixth's  son,  a  pattern,  who  removed  all 

the  impediments  that  stood  b^ween  hint  And  his  dmres,  and  provided 

aigainst  all  cross  accidents  but  tiis  own  ;  being  sick  ai  the  time  of  hia 

iatber*s  death,  which  hindered  him  so^  as  be  bad  no  leisure  to  attend 

his  business,  which  was  to  make  one  succeed  in  his  fatber^s  plac^  that 

Alight,  at  least,  have  iavoiyred'^is  proiec|s  1  but  ivertly -believe^  as  I 

aee  by  daily  ^experience,  that  those  which  go  on  in  'Che  saine  traek, 

ihough  they  have  brought  their  purposes  to  as  happy,  a  conclusion,  yet 

ibey  shall  not  want  impediments,  ot  discontents,  that  shall  out-talk  the 

pleasure  of  their  ambition;  but,  since  it  is  oftentimes  the  will  of  Gok^ 

to  give  success  to  ill  means  wisely  contrived,  who  can  advise  .better 

than  this  Florentine  i  A  member  of  the  Roman  church,  and  is,  in  that 

rbgard,  to  be  less  blamed,  because  he  had  as  much  religion  as  the  popo 

then  in  being;  with  whom  all  impieties  were  as  familiar  as  the  air  be 

breathed  in* 

.  Meither  ase  tfa«se  nilss  be  spesks  of  omitt^  in*  the  bast  Kags,  i<^ 
they  be  wise;  Ibr.wbichof  them  dot|i  not  dispatob  bis  ui^rateful  ac* 
tion^  by  deputies  ;  and  those  that  are  popular  with  h»  own  hands  ^ 
Do  any  observe  their  promise  sa  ekacily,  as  not  to*iat(  /when  they  see 
'  the  profit  greater  than  can  be  expected  at  another  time }  And  all  this 
he  saith  only  to  a  prince.  For,  ha3  he  given  those  documents  to  a  son, 
or  any  other  that  had  filled  any  narrower  room  than  aw  kingdom,  he 
ought,  with  jiister  reason^  have. undergone  aQ  censuip;  but,  benig  to 
sake  a  giMimar  for  the  undccslanding  of  tyrannical  giavieiiiment,  ia  be 
to  bebhtmedfot  setting  down  the  general  rules  of  such  priaees?  Now,, 
if  bbhood  and  deceit  be  not  their  truo  dialect,  letimyiadge  thatteadi^ 
dieir  stories :  nav,  cosenage  is  reduced  into  so  necessary  an  art  amonpt 
them,  that  he,  that  knowa  aot  bow  to  deceive,  knows*  not  how  to  live, 
Tl)at  bveach  of  laitb,  in  private  men,  is  damnable,  and  dishoaonrablc,  be' 
cannot  deny;  but  king^  seem  to  have  larger  chartcis,  by  reason  of  their 
universal  commerce ;  and,  as  ambassadors  may  be  excused,  if  they  lye 
aiiroad  for  the  good  of  tbcir  country,  because  they  lepneenttheir  masterr' 
pekbOos:  .with  fat  gnMOer  reason  mav  they  do  it,  than  they  that  emplof 
them,  provided  they  turn  not  the  edge  of  these  qualities  towards  tbeir* 
<Mvtt  peopios  to  whooi  they  aie  tied  in  a  tnove  nataial  a&dbomsteUi* 


I 

J 


For  a  comnmiHMfwMiM  Hkci  aiaitiiiBl  body^  ud,  irh^n  it  kt  all  Igi^ 
gHker^  8hew»  a  conely  Uructim;  but  muck  into  the  iutrails,  from 


^Ibe  traeiMniiiAiniieiit  prooeed^  aad  you  shall  fiad  nuthaig  but 
blood,  fildi  and  stench :  thetputk  is,  this  man  hath  raked  too  €ur  in  this, 
ii9y«h  oiakes  him  tmetl-as  be  doth  in  the  nostrils  of  ignorant  people ; 
t^etfeas  die  better  expmeoced  know,  it  is  the  whoksone  eavour  <if  the 
oMffy  especkdfy  where  the  prinee  is  of  the  fim  head. 


A 
DESCRIPTION  OP  ItlE  SECT 

THE   FAMILY    OF   LOVE: 

'  WUh  their  common  Place  of  ReddencCf 

Being  discovered  by  one  Mrs.  SosannaSnow,  of  Pirford  near  Chertsey* 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,  who  was  vainly  led  away  for  a  Time^. 
through  their  base  allurements^  and  at  length  fell  mad,  tSII  by  a 
great  Miracle  shewn  from  God,  she  was  delivered.  '^ 

0  Imui^ianatiimtho  Lardy  for  in  tUIdir^  Mm 

ii  fUmUom  Reitmptimu    FSal.  cxxx. 

London  printed,  l641.    Qnarto^  eontajalny  six  peg^ ' 


F'  antinthe  county  of  Surrey,  at  avilla^e  called  Pirford,  three  jnika 
from  Chertscy,  thene  dwdt  a  gentleman  by  name  Snow,  who  liad  to 
Us  daugMeir  a  veiy  beautiful  and  religious  geotlewomaa,  who  was  aot 
Qttlf  a  joy  to  the  father,  but  also  an  exceeding*  joy  to  the  mother;  shd 
IkmI  not  long  gladded  the  hearts  of  her  parents,  with  a  virtuoas  and 
dutiful  behaviour,  when  the  devil,  arch  eaemj^  to  mankind,  soi^^ 
to  subvert  aad  eradicate  this  well  planted  virtue,  and  thus  it  hif  ^ 
pened: 

This  genUewomau,  Mrs.  Susanna  Snow,  for  so  was  sho  calledi 
holding  pratde  with  one  of  bet  &ther*s  men,  one  day  beg^  to  questioo 
with  him  about  the  new  sects  of  religion  which  now  were  so  much  talk* 
ed  of,  enquictug  what  news  he  hestd  of  any  of  them. 

He  aasweie^  that  it  was  his  chance  to  be  at  a  litde  viUil|{e  caM* 
BegMiot,  not  six  miks  from  &ence>  where  he  heard  of  a  company  Ikil 
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got  leridenco  there,  and  eveiyday  Imd  »  nieeliiigiii  a  prifate  place^ 
wtikk  wmsmistrwted  to  be  abmit  notlgn  ofliie  BiMk,.  and  d^  eaHed 
tliciii9rtv$S|  the  Family  of  Lote ;  and  nnosC  ha««  a  gteat  wmpickm 
tbat'  thej  came  from  London,  and  tlieir  number  h  about  an  hundred  { 
boC'h^  told  her  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  oountry.  Thie  Mr»k 
Smanna  heard  wiA  patienee,  and  nHu4ied  with  diligsnce  every  parti^ 
cular ;  she  g^ve  the  servant  bot  little  answer,  bat  she  vowed  in  her 
heart  to  see  the  fashions  of  this  sect*  Well,  night  ^w  on,  and  to  bed 
they  went;  but  she  prevented  the  euAy  son  in  beifig  up  befora  her,  so 
grsat  a  desire  had  this  poor  geatlewoman  to  thrust  herself  into  dan^geiu 
After  she  had  broke  her  last,  and  caused  her  man  to  set  a  side-saddia 
on  a  gelding,  alone  she  took  her  journey,  v6wjag  not  to  retani^ 
till  she  had  seen  some  of  their  behaviours  which  were  of  the  iamily 
of  love* 

Thus  she  rode  along  undisturbed  by  meeting  any  passengen,  till  aha 
came  within  half  a  mile  c^  the  village  of  fti^ot ;  but  then  she  saw 
•a  the  least  an  hundred  penons,  men  and  woayen,  crossing  over  the 
Jieath,  bending  their  course  towards  a  wood  called  Birch-wood  ^  to^then^ 
wards  she.  rides,  and  overtaking  a  sister  which*  kigged  behind  the  vest^ 
aha  eried,  well  overtaken,  sisDer;  the  sister  of' the  iamily  bid  her 
vrelcome.  Sister,,  quoth-  Mrs.  Susanna,  is  your  habitation  hereabout 
Bi^hotf  The  sister  answered,  Thatshesqfoumedin  Baw^vaipa.-  Then 
quoth  she,  sure  you  can  nesotve  me  one  question,  which  is  Ai%>  £^ 
yooknowof  any  that  came  from  London  lately;  there  wero  about 
file  number  of  an  hundred,  I  .was  of  the  company,  but  they  came 
away  unknown  unto  me;  and  I  heard  that  they  sojourn  hers  about 
this  coast  The  silly  sister  was  not  aware  of  her  guile  which  shei^ke^ 
but  answered  her,  that  this  was  the  comfMny  she  meabt'sure.  Mrs. 
Susanna  asked  l^^in.  Are  these  of  the  fiimtly?  the  answered,  yea. 
Then  Mrs.  Susanna  rode  hfker;  and  overtook  them,  where  this  woman 
jcvealed  the  conference  she  had  with  Mn.  Susaima,  and  how  that  she 
Aought  her  to  be  very  aealottsly  afSected  to  the  Iamily ;  on  these  woids^ 
akhmigh  she  were  unknown,  yet  she  was  entertained  into  thehraodtty^ 
and  went  along  with  them. 

Now  you  must  undenUnd  that  they  have  certain  days,  which  are 
dffdicated  onto  saints  as  they  call  them,  as  to  Ovid,  who  wroto  thto 
art  of  loving ;  to  Priapus,  the  first  bawdy  butcher  that  ever  did  stick 
pricks  in  flesh,  and  make  it  swell,  and  to  many  othetv,  which  they 
used  to  spend  in  poetising  in  thewoods;  thither  they  come,  and  after 
many  pastimes  there  enacted,  the  poet  desired  them  to  stt  down  *on  the 
green,  and  then  he  begstn  to  speak  most  strong  language/  as  this  ol^the 
fike,  Let  not  us  persuade  ourselves,  although  that  many  would  have 
ua  to  believe  it,  that  our  great  god  Cupid  is  obcecated,  for  he  pe^ 
netrateth  the  intrails  of  the  most  magnaroimous;  af^er  these  or  the 
like  words,  he  recited  part  of  a  verse  from  Virgil's  epigrams : 

— — JVba  MM  bene  mmMa  trastu. 

Vnrioh  t*  Ingliah  f  ftrbear,  becaase  it  b  obscene;  on  dus  lie 


fmiit  his  whfBle,  dpieoune»  vcntuig  yttf  stmsge  ^hiotm  pnnmgtn  j  afalp 
$km  wa9  done,  tjiey  go  Id  dinner,  where  thtf  had  enceeding  deli€ale% 
Dnd  after  ibis  nrpast  they  provided  lajretuni.  Voiw  b6n  yOttniiit 
notei  tbttt  the  poet^  ijiewing  this  new  jBisle|r  <^  the  faaiily,  was  so  migfatily 
inflanied  with  ber»  th«t«ither  he  must  c^joy  or  perish;  when  th^  wem 
Winking  home»  tkerc^orey  he  siiigM  her  out  from  Iho^-rest  of  the  gobh 
fNmjrt  and  spoke  to  her  as  follows: . 

(.'  *.  Faiv«ister,  hard  is  that  tafltkt  where  I  must  die  in  silence,,  or  else 
|M«scait  uMq  you  m  unseemly  suit;  hut -ao  irk^me  is  douth,  an4 
eo  pleasaat  the  epjoyment  of.  my  wishes,  that  I  rather  desire  to  he 
jcouottd  unmannffly  than  not  aaofom  ^  your  beauteous  selLT 

With  these  and  such  like  words  he  courted  her,  till  at  length  time  an4 
«fipc»tuBity  both  favouced  him  00  afuch,  that  she  pknd  a  maidB  paH 
indeed;  she  said,  nay,  and  ;yet  took  it.  This  novice^  having  had  his 
desire,  conducted  her  to  the  company^  and  dieie  left  her  among  tha 
j«et  )of  the  sistezs,  wiiere  she  staid  for  the  space  of  a  whole  week, 
mwing  Sheur  fashions,  as  the  maaneif  of  Iheir  pmyea,  of  their 
posacll^g,  of  theii"  christening  and  bulging,  with  many  more  things 
«hidi  will  be  too  lofl^  lor  this  Uttlepamphl^  to  bear. 

Now  when  she  had  seen  as  she  thought  enough,  she  stole  away  Irom 
4heiQ»  not  oeeaing  fo  thi^k  of  the  wrong,  she  had  sustuned,  by  her 
consenting  te  tho  lust  of  the  poe^cal  brother;  weH,  discontented  she 
passed  the  way  till  she  came  in  the  piesenoe  of  her  father;  he  asked 
<with  vefy  mild  and  loving  terms,  where jshe  had  been ;  she  uiswered  htm, 
jat  her  auntTs  at  Oakingham;  with  which  answer  her  father  was 
satisfied,  hut  her  mother  was  not,  because  she  had  seat  thither  before^ 
So  «eit  if  ^  had  been  thece;  yet  her  mother  could  get  no  other  answer 
from  her,  than  that  she  had  been  there;  but  seeing  that  she  was  come 
home  ^ipdn,  they  questioned  the  matter  no  more  where  she  had  beem 
But  she  had  not  beetx  at  home  long,  when  she  bogpm  to  delight  to  be  by 
herseU;  and  to  make  much  of  melancholy,  taknig  delight  in  nothing, 
wherein  she  did  heretofore;  this  her  loving  parents  took  notice  of,  but 
•would  tiot  speak  ci  it,  and  thus  she  continued  for  the  space  of  ten  or 
fouitsen  days ;  at  last,  she  began  to  be  very  untowardly,  and  they 
could  not  rule  her,  for  she  woidd  break  glasses  and  earthen  ware,  and 
throw  any  thuig  at  the  heads  of  the  servants,  and  incontinent  she 
fell  stark  mad.  I  cannot  express  her  father's  grief,  when  he  saw  his 
only  beloved  daughter  in  this  plight;  but  I  will  leave  you  to  judge 
of  U  who  have  children  of  your  own,  how  it  would  grieve  you  te 
see  your  children  ip  such  a  plight.  Her  father,  although  he  were  almost 
dbtracted  with  grief  to  see  his  child  thus  Ue  00.  the  wreck  of  misfortune, 
summons  up  bis  senses  together,  and  at  length  he  thoitf^  upon  one 
Mr.  Ybder,  a  very  hottest  ipai^  and  a  most  reveren4  ^vine,  living 
jin  Oxford;  to  him  he  sent,  requesting  him  of  all  loves  that  he  would 
come,  and  visit  h.im  iu  this  his  great  distress ;  he  presently  dispatched 
horse  and  man,  for  Oxford  they  were  bound.  The  man  coming  to  Mr, 
Vbftei'B  chamber^  ^tch  is  in  M4|B<meii  Hall,  he  foUndfaim  within» 
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GREATNESS  and  goodness  are  two  several  blessed  attributes  coh« 
ferred  op^n  man  %  but  seldom  meet  in  one  person ;  greatness  may 
be  stiled  a  gift  inferred  by  fortune :  but  goodn^  a  grace  infused  by 
God.  The  first  bbours  in  mistrust,  and  is  bom  tbe  bond-slave  of 
chattoe,  seldom,  attended  without  envv ;  and,  though  to  many  persons 
it  appears  exceeding  pleasant,  yet  the  higher  we  are  seated,  although  by 
virtue,  the  grealer  is  our  fall,  if  corrupted  by  vicei,  By  honour  and 
office  men  become  gpeat ;  yet  it  is  not  the  place  that  maketh  the 
person,  but  the  peraon  that  maketh  the  place  honourable :  PtxA  that 
preferment  and  power,  which  is  both  well  acquired,  and  worthily 
conferred*  Jl^on .  e#  wfMmnenivm  ad  temjms,  ted  ptrpdwe  virtuiu 
prcnmum ;  is  no  temporary  invitatiou,  but  a  perpetual  inheritance. 

Goodness  is  of  a  contrary  condition ;  men  are  not  to  be  accounted 
good,  either  for  their  authority  or  age,  but  for  their  sincerity  and 
actions :  He,  that  is  good,  is  belter  than  the  good  he  doth ;  and  he^ 
that  is  evil,  is  worse  than  the  bad  deed  done  b^  him.  All  great  men 
^are  not  considerately  good;  but  all  good  men  are  consequently  great* 
Greatness  and  goodness  with  grace  added,  to  cement  them  together, 
make  unquestionably  a  perfect  and  compleat  man.  Here  was  graoe^ 
which,  had  it  been  celestially  inspired,  as  it  was  but  temporally  dis* 
posed,  might  to  that  greatness  have  so  combined  goodness,  as,  from 
thence,  could  have  grown  no  such  tribulation. 

Howsoever,  let  no  man  grieve  at  his  present  afflictions ;  for  they  art 
the  rods,  by  which  God  cbastiseth  his  children :  There  is  nothing  that 
the  worid  can  take  away  from  us,  because  it  can  give  nothing  unto  us. 
Fame  fedeth,  potency  perisheth,  wealth  wasteth;  true  riches  consist  in 
our  constancy  in  casualty,  and,  though  perturbation  and  punishment 
be  the  prison  of  the  body,  yet  courage  and  comfort  are  the  liberty  of 
the  soul,  to  which  i  only  add  patience^  which  is  so  allied  to  fortitude 
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Ihat  ilie  aeemeth  to  be  either  bor  sister  or  her  daughter.  Tbuigi»  that 
compul&ively  come  upon  us,  should  be  borne  with  patience  and 
courage,  of  which  we  have  had  a  late  precedent ;  and  more  generous 
it  is  for  a  man  to  offer  himself  to  death  in  triumph,  than  to  be  drawn 
unto  it  with  terror:  Gaudet  patientia  duris.  1  come  now  to  th« 
person. 

He  was  born  at  Reading,  of  honest  parents ;  his  father  was  a  clothier 
in  that  town,  of  a  competent  estate,  and  careful  to  see  his  children  to 
be  well  educated  and  instructed.  This  his  son  William,  being  of  an 
excellent  wit,  and  pregnant  capacity,  was  sent  from  the  grammar  school 
to  Oxford,  whore  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  College,  whera 
shortly  he  proved  an  ingenious  disputant  i  and  before  he  took  his  first 
degree  of  batchelor,  was  well  versed  in  logick,  philosophy,  and  the 
liberal  arts ;  after  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  which 
be  proceeded  doctor,  with  no  common  applause,  attaining  to  the  dig* 
nities  belonging  to  so  famous  an  academy ;    and,  being  of  an  active 

Sifit,  was  called  from  thence  to  the  court,  where  he  grew  so  gracious, 
at,  after  some  private  preferments,  he  was  first  made  Bishop  of  St* 
Davids,  and  thence,  removed  to  London;  and,  after  the  decease  of  the 
right  B[everend  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  was  inaugu- 
rated into  that  prime  see,  and  was  metropolitan  of  all  England;  stept 
that  his  predecessor,  who  was  a  clotbieini  son  in  Guilford,  had  trod 
.before  him,  who  in  less  than  two  years  was  Bbhop  of  Coventry  and 
jLitchfield,  London,  and  Canterbury. 

What  this  prelate's  deportment  (now  in  agitation)  in  so  high  a 
dignity  was,  is  sufficiently  noised  amongst  all;  made  apparent  by  his 
Draconical  censures  in  the  Star-chamber,  the  high  commission  court* 
'&c.  And  it  was  a  great  aspersion  justly  cast  upon  such  high  autho- 
rity, that  he  so  much  affected  summum  jus^  justice  without  mercy,  as 
sparing  neither  person  nor  profession;  and,  to  leave  all  others,  witness, 
how  he  did  persecute  the  good  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Williams,  being  of 
liis  own  degree  and  function :  His  (more  than)  severity  in  his  rigorous 
censure  and  sentence  upon  Master  Burton  the  divine.  Master  Prynne 
the  lawyer,  and  Doctor  Bastwick  the  physician,  and  even  that  poor 
fellow  Thomas  Bensted,  whom  he  caused  to  be  hanged,  drPwo»  and 
quartered ;  he  could  make  that  a  matter  of  treason,  though  he  was  but 
a  subject:  His  threatening  of  honest  judges,  his  menacing  other 
officers  and  ministers  of  the  King,  his  sternness  and  surly  answers  even 
to  gentlemen  of  worth,  and  now  parliament-men,  who  have  but  pleaded 
ioi  poor  men,  in  just  causes :  It  was  a  good  wish,  that  either  he  might 
bave  more  grace,  or  no  grace  nt  all,  which  is  now  come  to  pass. 

It  is  observed  by  some,  that,  in  all  the  time  of  his  pontifical  prelaqj, 
he  never  yromotcd  any  to  church  preferment,  that  savoured  not  of  tbe 
.Arrainia^  sect;  and  still,  when  benefices  fell,  thai  were  either  in  his 
.^fit,  or  where  his  power  was  to  have  them  bestowed,  he  hath  caused 
such  men  to  be  instituted,  and  inducted,  as  either  were  dunces  in 
learning  or  debauched  in  their  lives :  Such  men  being  most  apt,  for 
.tt^r  temporising  or  ignorance^  to  embrace  any  innovation  that  should 
W  hip>ug^^  ^^  ^^  church :  Nay^  when  places  have  not  be^  void,,  but 


professors  of  the  protestant  faith,  yet,  by  spies  and  intetligencerBy  sack 
cavils  have  been  made  at  their  doctrines  and  discipfines^  that,  notwith- 
standiqjl  their  charge  of  wife  and  children,  and  that  their  utter  un- 
doings impended  upon  the  taking  away  of  their  ineans,  yet  they  ba^ 
been  supplanted,  that  the  other  might  subsist  in  their  places;  Che  first 
turned  out,  the  latter  taken  in ;  but  that  which  far  transcends  the 
former,  tliat  he  hath  laboured  to  suppress  the  French  and  Dutch  pror 
testant  churches  here  in  London,  who,  for  their  conscience  and  religion's 
sake,  have  abandoned  their  countries  to  avoid  persecution,  and 
have  made  this  famous  city  their  asylum  and  sanctuary  for  themselves 
and  families* 

It  hath  been  obscrvc<l  also,  that  he  never  gave  censure  upon  a  Jesuit* 
or  seminary,  or  any  Popish  priest,  ihough  brought  before  him  by  his 
own  warrant,  and  the  pursuivant  employed  by  himself.  For,  though 
^apprehended,  yet  they  w^re  never  punished ;  but,  if  to-night  impri- 
>  soned,  to-m6rrow  infranchised  and  set  at  liberty ;  or  else  he  so  eaute* 
'lously  and  cunningly  dealt  by  his  agents,  Secretary  Windibank,  Sir 
John  Lambe,  and  others,  that  they  were  sent  abroad,  and  he  seen  to 
have  no  hand  in  the  business;  when,  in  the  interim,  all  ^he  rigorous 
sentences  that  passed  him,  were  agsunst  the  zealous  professors  of  our 
protestant  religion. 

A  poor  cufatev  having  long  waited  to  speak  with  this  great  arch- 
bishop, and  being,  after  much  attendance,  admitted  to  his  presence,  in 
their  discourse,  the  great  metropolitan  told  him,  he  was  an  idle  fellow.; 
'to  ^hom  the  other  replied,  it  is  most  true,  for,  had  I  not  been  so,  I 
could  not  have  spared  so  many  idle  hours  to  attend  upon  your  grace, 
to  such  small  purpose.  At  which  he  being  much  moved,  said.  Why, 
i^hat  fellow  dost  thou  think  of  us  bishops  ?  Who  replied,  I  will,  in 
plain  terms,  tell  your  grace  what  I  think  of  you :  I  can  no  better 
compare  you,  than  unto  the  huge  brass  andirons,  that  stand  in  grea^t 
men's, chimnies,  and  us  poor  ministers  to  the  low  creepers:  Yon  artt 
thev  that  carry  it  out  in  a  vain  glorious  shew,  but  wo  the  poor  curates 
undergo,  and  bear  the  burthen.  Another  told  him,  when  he  used  to 
play  upon  other  men^s  miseries,  that  hb  lordship  must  needs  be  witty 
(he  being  a  very  little  man)  that  his  head  and  his  heart  were  so  near 
together. 

Some  have  observed,  that,  as  he  was  a  prelate,  and  primate,  so  he 
greatly  favoured  the  letter  P.  (by  which  may  be  conjectured)  the  Pope, 
whose  em blasons,  amongst  other  of  his  pontifical  escutcheons,  are  three 
bishops,  vi2.  (i  take  it  three  bibles);  and,  to  shew  he  much  affected 
that  episcopal  letter,  his  three  benevolent  and  well  beneficed  chaplaiqs 
were  Browne,  Bray,  and  Baker.  And,  for  the  letter  P,  he  was  also  a 
great  patron  and  protector  to  Dl*.  Pocklington,  who,  for  publishing  one 
book,  called,  Sunday  is  no  Sabbath,  wherein' he  vilified  all  the  obser- 
Tance  due  to  Dies  Domini^  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  another,  intituled. 
The  Christian's  Altar,  whcrciit  he  would  have  first  produced,  and  after 
propagated  popbh  superstition,  he  did  confer  upon  him  three  or  four 
benefices,  worth  some  two  or  three  hundred  per  annum,  and  a  prebeil> 
<lary  io  Windsor,  valued  at  three  hundred  more  by  the  year. 
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Ifttiy  are  tiie  {nrobtbilitia  that  he  {rarposed  (to  bring  popery  iDto  tbe 
kipgdom;  as  the  Scotch  Service>book,  differing  from  oor  EngBsh 
liiui]gy,  especially  in  wosds  coDceming  receiving  the  euchaiist,  or 
Lord's  tupper»  which  was  the  first  incendiaiy  of  all  these  late  troubles 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  which  soise 
blood  hath  been  dnwn^  but  infinite  treasure  exhausted.  Apparency 
yyad^h  no  proof;  but  that  we  leave  to  the  censure  of  the  hightt* 
powen^  being  an  argument,  as  it  hath  been  long,  so  now  at  this  present 
in  agitation :  Yet  the  better  to  define  that  which  before  was  disputable, 
when  he  came  firit  into  the  Tower,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
placet  he  desired,  that  by  no  means  he  should  be  lodged  where  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  before  lain;  and,  being  demanded  the  reason^ 
becai»se  they  were  sweet  and  good,  he  made  answer,  O9  but  1  lear  they  * 
amell  so  of  puritanism,  that  the  very  air  wiU  half  stifle  or  choak  nr. 
These,  sympathising  with  the  rest,  may  give  the  world  room  to  suspect 
hia  religioo. 

Upon  Monday,  being  the  tenth  of  May,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
lieutenant  should  prepare  himself  to  die,  tidingi  was  brought  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  setting  up  of  the  scaffold  upon  IWei^hill,  .whereon 
the  depu^  of  Ireland  was  to  sufier  death ;  be  immediately  spoke  Co 
his  men,  saying.  It  is  no  matter  when  or  where  we  die,  so  we  first 
have  time  to  make  our  peace  and  reconciliation  with  God;  we  are  ail 
of  us  bom  to  die,  though  there  be  many  several  ways  to  death ;  for 
death  must  at  last  conquer,  and  have  victory  over  the  bodies  of  all  fiesh 
whatK)ever.  Be  of  good  comfort,  do  not  ye  be  discounged  for  ase :  I 
am  a  ama  of  sorrow,  and  bom  to  this  sorrow ;  Lord,  (^ve  me  strength 
to  bear  thy  chastisements  patiently,  and  endure  them  constandy,  even 
to  the  end  and  period  of  my  life;  I  am  indeed  a  man  bom  of  a  woman, 
of  a  short  continuanoe,  and  f^U  of  trouble  and  heaviness;  a  ama 
indeed,  made  like  to  vanity,  and  compared  to  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
here  this  day,  it  may  be,  gone  to-morrow ;  nay,  I  am  woree,  a  child  of 
wrath,  a  vessel  of  dishonour,  batten  in  undeaaness,  living  in  care 
and  wietohedneM,  and  dying  in  distress.  O  Lord,  I  will  cry  unto  tkee 
aight  and  day,  before  I  pass  through  this  vale  of  misery ;  I  willtian  up 
all  my  offences,  I  will  confess  my  vikness  before  thee,  and  will  not  be 
ashamed;  for  true  confcssioa  k  the  very  way  whereby  I  may  come 
unto  thee,  who  art  the  way,  and  theooly  troe  way,  that  leads  aato  life 
eternal. 

0  the  most  happy  life  which  the  angels  enjoy^  in  the  right  blessed 
kingdom,  void  or  death  everlasting ;  where  no  times  succemi  by  ages, 
where  the  continual  day  without  night  hath  na  end,  where  the  conquer* 

\  ing  soldier,  joined  to  that  joyful  choir  of  angels,  and  crowned  with  the 
crown  of  everlasting  gfo'yt  (foth  silig  to  his  God  a  song  amongst  the 
aongi  of  Sion> 

1  meddlo  not  with  any  stale  busioem  whatsoever;  bat  it  seems  he 
bore  no  great  a&ctions  to  the  Scots,  which  is  probable,  by  the  little  lova 
th^  bare  unto  him:  But  most  sttia  we  ait,  that  he  was  arrested  of  high 
and  capital  treason,  flist  commitled  to  the  kai^t  of  tbs  black  rod,  and 
thenceconveyed  to  the  Toweri  wher^  ever  since^  be  hath  been  in  cuslod/ 
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of  the  lieutenant,  of  whose  demeanor,  during  his  abode  there;  I  shall 
next  speak,  by  the  true  information  of  some  credible  persons  that  ha^e 
observed  his  deportment.  He  was  not  only  frequent  and  fervent  in, 
and  at  his  orisons  in  his  own  chamber,  where  he  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  the  morning  at  his  private  meditations,  but  very  careful  and  obser- 
vant at  the  week  day's  service,  at  the  chapel ;  but  especially  on  the 
Lord's  Day  he  came  duly,  and  prostrated  himself  devoutly  on  his  knees, 
giving  great  attention  both  to  the  service  and  sermon  ;  and  taking  special 
notite  of  some  particular  psalms  that  were  sung  before  the  parson  went 
up  into  the  pulpit,  especially  the  second  part  of  the  three  and  thirtieth 
psalm,  the  second  part  of  the  forty-ninth,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
hundred  and  fortieth,  which  are  worthy  any  man's  reading,  being  so 
aptly  picked  out  for  that  purpose,  he  called  the  clerk  unto  him,  and 
courteously  demanded  of  him.  Whether  he  happened  on  them  by 
accident,  or  had  called  them  out  by  his  own  conceit  ?  The  plain  old 
man  ingenuously  confessed  unto  him,  That  he  chose  them  out  pur- 
posely to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  present  estate;  at  the  which  he 
modestly  smiling,  made  him  no  further  answer,  but  departed  towards  his 
lodging.  Further,  he  was  heard  to  say,  that,  if  ever  God  delivered 
him  from  that  present  durance,  arui  that  the  King  would  restore  him  to 
his  pristine  dignities,  he  would  much  improve  that  place,  meaning  the 
church,  in  remembrance  that  he  had  been  there  a  prisoner.  It  is  also 
reported,  that  a  gentleman  of  quality  coming  to  the  Tower  to  give  him 
a  visit,  and,  asking  his  grace  how  it  fared  with  him  at  that  present;  he 
made  him  answer,  I  thank  God  I  am  well,  for  it  hath  pleased  his  sacred 
Majesty,  my  Sovereign,  to  provide  for  me  an  honourable  and  convenient 
lodging,  where  I  have  good  and  wholesome  hte^  and  where,  notwith- 
standing all  my  troubles  and  tribulations,  I  never  yet  broke  an  hour  of 
my  usual  and  contented  sleep.  And  the  morning  when  the  late  Earl  of 
8trafford  passed  by  his  lodging,  as  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  moved  his  hat  unto  him,  then  standing,  and  looking  out  of  his  win- 
dow, he  held  up  his  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven,  without  speaking 
any  thing  audible  to  the  observers,  as  if  he  prayed  eamesUy,  and 
inwardly,  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  &c.  He  was  observed  also  some- 
times to  speak  those  words  of  the  psalmist.  Psalm  Ixxxii.  ver.  6,  7. 
I  have  said,  ye  are  gods,  and  ohildren  of  the  Most  Higb|  but  ye  shall 
die  as  men,  and  ye  princes  fall  like  others,  (i^ 


POSTSCRIPT. 

AH,  bishops !  Where's  your  power  you  bragfd  Of  lata 
Was  unremoveable  ?  Where's  that  glorious  state 
You  pra/d  in  ?  Are  your  pompous  mitres,  copes. 
Thus  quickly  chan^d  for  halberts,  if  not  ropes  f 
What!  has  the  blue-head  Scot  thus  tumVI  the  game, 
That  what  before  was  glory,  now'is  your  shame  ? 
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Can  Lesleys  regiment  thus  wheel  aboQt, 

The  brigade  of  our  clergy  ?    Put  to  rout 

Our  bishops,  deans,  and  doctors ;  not  a  roao, 

AmoDgit  so  vast  a  multitude^  that  cam. 

With  all  their  titles,  dignities,  withstand 

The  Swit2ish-Scottish  elderships  conunand } 

Has  Calvin's  doctrine  puzzled  all  your  choir, 

3ilenc'd  your  organs,  and  yourselves  with  fear } 

Can  neither  Laud's,  nor  Wren's,  strong  canons  mal^a 

Stiff  Henderson  subscribe;  nor  yet  to  /juakc 

At  the  report?  What!  Were  they  not  of  strength  t 

Or  naughc'ly  cast?  Or  did  they  fail  in  length? 

Invent  some  stratagem,  employ  your  brains, 

And  answer  the  pure  challenger  with  strains 

Of  primitive  doctrine ;  that  the  world  may  sm 

The  apostolick  warrant  for  the  prelacy. 

Employ  your  chaplains  pens,  aiid  master  all 
The  stalls  of  prebends;  for  the  time  doth  call, 

And  waits  an  answer :  Give  some  living  to 

Some  scholar,  that  this  venturous  task  shall  io^ 

Tlie  cause  concerns  you  nearly :  Will  ye  not 

Now  vindicate  the  quarrel  wixh  the  Scot  ? 

Why  did  ye  enter  in  the  lists,  and  mould 

Your  canons  to  dismount  Geneva's  hold  ? 

Ye  did  begin  the  counter-march,  and  would 

Ye  thus  fly  off  again,  if  that  ye  could  ? 

The  Exonian  prelate  hath  twice  given  a  chaige, 

One  Jesuit  hath  given  fire  unto 't  at  large : 

Both  miss'd  the  mark,  march  on,  and  quickly  mine 

YoufBelves,  and  prove  your  prelacy  divine. 

Where  are  your  chaplains,  all  so  far  renown'd. 

Who  for  your  cause,  the  like  could  not  be  found  ? 

Th^  have  great  skill  in  cringing,  bowing,  writing, 

hm  see  their  weapons,  and  dieir  skill  in  fighting: 

Produce  their  arguments  for  such  store  of  wealth, 

Gotton  by  simony,  base  usury,  and  stealth. 

Letfs  know  your  tenure,  by  what  right  ye  hold 

Such  store  of  livings  ?   And  yet  starve  the  ibid. 

Do  not  delude  us  longer  with  such  toys, 

More  fit  for  mimick  apes,  or  slaves,  or  boys : 

Now  apeak,  or  never,  else  you  will  be  thought 

To  be  Roittie^f  odves,  far  better  fed  than  taugbt^ 
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SIR  THOMAS  ROE'S  SPEECH  ♦ 

IN  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Cause  of  the  Decay  of  Coin  and  Trade  in  ttiU  Land, 

ESPECIALLY 

OF  MERCHANTS  TRADE. 

And  abo  propoandeth  a  way  to  the  Hoxuky  how  tbey  may  be 

inciimted. 

Printed  in  tkeyesr,  li4l.    <itairt<H  cwUlttihif  twdve  ptgct. 


IT  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  trade  of  England  wds  ne^r  greater, 
and  it  may  be  true,  that  if  it  be  so,  yet  it  will  liot  absolutely 
conclude^  that  the  kingdom  doth  increase  in  riches,  for  the  trade  may 
be  very  abundant,  and  yet,  by  consumption  and  importance  of  more 
than  is  expected,  the  stock  may  waste. 

The  balance  would  be  a  tiue  solution  of  the  questSon,  if  it  coold 
be  rightly  had ;  but,  by  reason  it  must  be  made  up  by  a  mediiim  of  the 
books  of  rates,  it  will  be  very  uncertain. 

Therefore  we  must  seek  another  rule,  that  is  more  sensible,  upon 
which  we  may  all  judge,  and  diat  may  be  by  the  plenty  6r  scarcity  of 
money;  for  it  is  a  true  rule,  if  money  increase,  the  kingdom  doth 
gain  by  trade ;  if  it  be  scarce,  it  loseth. 

Let  us  therefore  consider;  first,  whether  ou;-  gold  and  ^Iver  be  not 
decreased,  and  then  by  what  means  it  is  dmined;  .and  lastly,  how 
it  may  be  prevented,  and  what  remedies  are  applicable  to  eflbct  it. 

It  is  out  of  doubt  our  gold  is  gone  to  trevel  without  liceMe,  that  is 
visible  beyond  seas,  and  eveiy  receiver  of  sums  of  taaooey  lAtist  find  it 
privately ;  and  I  fear  the  same  of  silver,  for  observftig  the  Species  of 
late  coining  many  half  crowns  were  stamped,  which  are  no  more  to 
be  seen,  and  by  this  measure,  I  conclude  the  kingdom  grows  poor. 

The  causes  of  this  decay  of  money  may  be  many,  it  may  be  stolen 
out  for  profit,  going  much  higher  beyond  8eas,especiaJly  in  France  and 
Holland. 

Much  hath  been  drawn  away  by  the  stranger  upon  fears  of  oui 

•  lUiU  tlii  IJSth  nnibtr  ia  tht  OfttelogM  of  Pisphltts  la  life  HarMaa  XAnnr* 
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troubles/ of  which  I  have  experience  by  eascfaanges,  and  exchanges 
are  the  great  mysteiy,  especially  such  as  are  used  as  a  trade,  and 
governed  by  bankers  who  make  many  returns  in  a  year,  and  gain 
by  every  one,  more  than  the  interest  of  a  year;  and  the  greatest 
danger  to  a  state  is,  when  money  is  made  merchandise^  which  should  be 
but  the  measure  thereof. 

And  here  I  will  propose  a  problem,  whether  it  were  profitable 
to  a  kingdom  or  not,  that  the  stranger  for  mai^  years  hs!d  a  great 
stock,  here  at  interest,  and  still  hath  some ;  I  confess  it  hath  supplied 
the  necessities  of  merchants,  and  helped  to  drive  trade.  But  my 
quere  is  this,  suppose  the  first  principal  were  truly  brouaht  in  by  the 
stranger,  yet  doubling  every  ten  years,  what  becomes  of  the  increase  f 
have  they  not  lived  by  our  trade,  and  the  merchant-adventurers,  apd 
soaked  the  kingdom  of  as  many  times  principal,  as  they  have  practised 
this  usury  many  times  ten  years,  and  in  the  end  drawn  or  carried  all 
away  ?  This  is  a  point  to  a  state  very  considerable. 

Much  coin  hath  been  drawn  away,  without  doubt,  by  the  French, 
who  have  brought  in  wares  of  little  bulk,  perhap  without  custom, 
but  of  dear  price,  and,  having  turned  it  into  gold,  have  returned  without 
investing  any  part  thereof;  and  ^ich  petty  merchants  cannot  be  reach^ 
ed  by  the  statute  of  employments. 

Another  cause  of  scarcity  of  coin,  may  be  the  over-strict  rule  of 
the  uncurrentness  of  any  good  coin,  and  that  it  must  be  sold  here, 
as  bullion ;  in  that  case,  what  stranger  will  bring  in  money  ?  Whereas, 
if  every  good  species  be  current,  according  to  this  allay,  and  weight 
in  proportion  to  our  coin,  or  rather  a  little  higher,  it  will  draw,  namely, 
money  by  degrees  into  England ;  as  lower  grounds  do  water  from 
higher,  though  they  see  not  the  channels :  And  we  see  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany  admit  all  good  coins,  though  foreign,  for  and  above  their 
intrlnsick  value. 

But  I  will  end  this  search,  by  proposing  some  general  remedies ;  for 
I  do  now  but  make  essays,  and  give  occasion  to  more  subtle  and  parti- 
cular disquisitions: 

1.  To  the  first  leak  of  stealing  away  coin,  I  would  make  it  felony 
by  an  act;  for,  if  a  man  may  justly  suffer  death  for  robbing  of  a 
private  man,  I  see  no  injustice  nor  cruelty  to  inflict  the  same  punish- 
ment upon  him  that  robs  a  kingdom. 

2.  That  the  neighbour  princes  and  states  do  cry  up  our  money, 
and  so  entice  it  from  us.  This,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  provided 
for  by  our  treaties,  which  was  the  old  way,  especially  of  commerce, 
by  agreeing  and  publishing  of  placarts,  according  to  a  true  par:  For 
that  prince,  that  will  make  a  treaty  of  commerce,  doth  St  lor  the 
pse  of  the  commodity;  which,  certainly,  I  would  deny  any  prince, 
that  would  not  consent  to  keep  monies  even,  by  their  true  values; 
at  least,  that  would  set  a  higher  price  upon  our  money,  than  the  King 
hath  done ;  and  if  our  coin  did  either  keep  beyond  the  seas,  the  English 
value,  or  were  bullion  and  uncurrent,  the  stronger  diould  have  as  little 
ef  our  money,  as  we  have  of  theirs. 

lis 


How  to  recover  the  stranger's  money  drawn  away,  since  ous 
troubles,  is  a  hard  endeavour,  and  can  no  ways  be  brou^t  to  paaa, 
but  by  peace  and  trade;  and  the  resolution  of  this  will  fall  into  the 
general  remedy,  which  I  shall  propose. 

The  pedling  French  trade  must  be  met  with,  by  diligent  search,  at 
the  landing  of  th^se  creamers,  what  they  bring  in,  and  by  suffering 
none  of  them  to  pass  any  goods  by  private  warrants;  but  that,  according 
as  they  shall  be  valued,  they  give  bond  to  invest  it  in  English  com- 
modities, natural  or  naturalised,  and  that  with  surety :  Nay,  in  this 
ease,  not  to  allow  them  exchange  by  bilU ;  for  it  will  not  hurt  the 
commonwealth,  if,  by  any  rigour,  they  were  beaten  out  of  their  private 
toyish  traffick. 

I  shall  not  doubt  to  offend  any  but  the  mint,  which  may  be  recom* 
pensed  to  his  Majesty,  in  his  customs,  if  money  be  plentiful ;  for  all 
goods  will  follow  money.  If  I  did  propose  the  currentness  of  all 
goods,  and  great  species  of  foreign  coins,  for  their  true  intrinsic^ 
value,  according  to  the  pay  with  ours ;  and  if  I  say  a  little  higher, 
acconiing  to  occasions,  keeping  our  own  coin  pure  and  constant  to 
be  cried  down,  as  much  under,  according  to  occasions,  I  think  it 
will  be  a  policy  both  reasonable  and  profitable,  by  experience  tried  in 
other  states. 

But,  leaving  these  empirical  practices,  I  come  now  to  the  great  and 
infiftllible  rule  and  remedy,  which  is,  in  plain  English,  to  settle  and 
assure  the  ground  of  trade  upon  staple-cOmmoditics;  which,  like  the 
lady  of  Whitsontide  to  her  pipe  money,  will  dance  after  that ;  for,  as 
merchandise  doth  follow  money,  so  doth  money,  commodity. 

I  said  at  first,  it  was  a  general  opinion,  that  trade  never  fiourished 
more  than  now,  and  it  may  be  so;  but  we  must  consider  this  be  not 
accidental  and  changeable,  and  dependin[^  more  upon  the  iniquity  or 
misery  of  the  times,  than  upon  our  own  foundation  and  industry;  and, 
if  that  be  so,  then  it  is  no  sure  ground  for  a  state  to  rely  upon;  for  if 
the  causes  change,  the  effects  will  follow. 

Now  it  is  true,  that  our  great  trade  depends  upon  the  troubles  of 
our  neighbours,  and  we  enjoy  almost  (he  trade  of  Christendom ;  but, 
if  a  peace  happen  betwixt  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces^ 
ftli  these  will  share  what  we  now  possess  alone;  and  therefore  we 
must  provide  for  that  day,  for  nothing  stands  secure  but  upon  its  own 
foundation. 

To  make,  then,  our  own  trade  secure,  we  must  consider  our  own 
staple  commodities,  whereof  wool  is  the  chiefest,  and  seek  the  way  to 
both,  to  keep  up  the  price  at  homo,  and  the  estimation  of  all  com- 
modities made  of  that,  and  to  be  vented  abroad. 

Some  other  helps  we  have,  as  tin,  lead,  and  such  like ;  but  I  dart 
4:onfidently  affirm,  that  nothing  exported,  of  our  own  growth,  hath 
balanced  our  riotous  consumption  at  home,  but  those  foreign 
commodities,  which  i  call  naturalised,  that  is,  that  surplus  of 
our  East-India  trade,  which  being  brought  home  in  greater 
quantities,  than  are  spent  within  the  kingdom,  arc  exported 
again,  and  become  in  value  and  use  as  natural  commodities;  and 
^erefore,  by  the  way,  I  hold  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  that 
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trade,  by  ft  regulation  with  the  Dutch,  of  which  mora  reason  ihall 
be  given,  when  that  particular  shall  be  taken  into  consideraticMi. 

We  have  yet  another  great  help  which  is  our  own,  and  wants  only 
our  industry,  to  gather  die  harvest ;  which  is  our  fishing  and  erecting 
of  busses,  both  for  the  inricbing  of  our  kingdom,  and  the  breeding 
of  mariners;  and  this  by  private  industry,  though  to  private  loss,  it 
beaten  out  already,  and  shall  be  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  if  they 
please  to  accept  of  it;  and  to  give  you  one  only  encouragement,  I  do 
avow,  that,  before  the  Dutch  were  lately  interrupted  by  the  Dunkir« 
kers,  by  their  industry,  and  our  fish,  they  made  as  great  reCitma 
between  Dantzick  and  Naples,  as  the  value  of  all  our  ctoth,  which  is 
one  million  yearly;  and  this,  in  a  due  place,  I  desire  should  have  ill 
due  weight  and  consideration. 

We  have  one  help  more,  if  we  knew  how  to  use  it,  that  is,  by  tha 
pew  drained  lands  in  the  fens,  most  fit  for  flax  and  hemp,  to  make 
all  sorts  of  linnen  for  the  body,  for  the  house,  and  sails  for  ships;  that 
is  a  Dutch  and  French  trade:  But,  in  Holland,  one  acre  of  ground  is 
rented  at  three  pounds,  which  if  the  Hollanders  may  have  in  the  feni 
for  ten  or  twelve  shillings,  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  the  manufacture 
into  England,  which  will  set  infinite  people  at  work,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  serve  other  nations  with  that,  which  we  buy  dear  from  them; 
and  then  the  state  and  kingdom  will  be  happy  and  rich,  when  the 
King's  customs  shall  depend  upon  commodities  exported,  and  those 
able  to  return  all  things  which  we  want,  and  then  our  money  must 
stay  within  our  kingdom,  and  all  the  trade  return  in  money.  To 
encourage  you  to  this^  I  give  you  one  example: 

That  if  the  several  sorts  of  callicoes  made  of  cotton  wools,  in  the 
Mogul's  and  Dan's  dominions,  doth  cloath,  from  head  to  foot,  all  Asia, 
a  part  of  Europe,  Eg>'pt,  much  of  Africa,  and  the  Eastern  islands,'  as 
far  as  Sumatra;  which  makes  that  prince,  without  mines,  the  richest 
prince  in  the  world  ;  and,  by  his  Majesty's  grace  and  privileges  granted 
to  the  Dutch,  I  am  confident  we  may  make  and  undersd,  in  all  linnen 
cloth,  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

But  I  have  now  wandered  far  from  my  theme,  which  was  the  decay 
of  trade,  and  of  the  woollen  commodity. 

I  must  first,  therefore,  present  to  your  consideration  the  causes 
thereof,  in  my  observations,  whereof  some  are  internal,  and  some 
external. 

The  internal  have  proceeded  from  our  own  false  making,  and 
stretching,  and  such  like  practices,  whereby,  indeed  our  cloth  is  dis- 
credited; I  speak  by  experience,  from  Dantztck  and  Holland,  northward 
to  Constantinople,  as  I  will  instance  in  due  time. 

This  false  lucre  of  our  own,  and  the  interruption  in  the  dying  and 
dressing  projected,  and  not  overcome,  gave  the  first  wound,  though, 
could  it  have  been  compassed,  it  had  doubled  the  value  of  our  com- 
modity* 

This  hath  caused  the  Dutch,  Silesians,  and  Venetians  to  attempt  the 
making  of  cloth,  and  now,  by  experience,  as  I  am  informed,  the  half 
is  not  vented,  that  was  in  the  latter  age. 
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Another  internal  caase  hath  risen  from  such  imposituntt»  as  iMirc 
made  our  cloth  too  dear  abroad,  and,  consequently,  tau^t  othen  to 
pro\*ide  for  themselves. 

Another  internal  cause  hath  sprung  from  pressures  upon  tender 
conscimces,  in  that  many  of  our  clothiers,  and  others,  have  fonaken  tbe 
kingdom,  and  carried  theif  arts  with  them,  to  the  inexpressible 
detriment  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  external  causes  have  been  the  want  of  perfection,  and  coante- 
nance  to  our  merchants,  established  abroad  in  factories,  by  the  state, 
and  by  the  treaties;  whereby  the  capitulations  have  not  been  kept, 
Bor  assured  to  them,  neither  in  Prussia,  nor  in  the  Sound,  nor  Ham- 
burgh, nor  Holland,  nor  in  the  East ;  and  this  I  dare  say,  diat  Laban 
never  changed  Jacob's  wages  so  often,  as  the  Hollanders  have  forced 
our  merchants  to  change  their  residences,  and  the  very  course  of  this 
trade,  by  laws  and  tricks,  for  their  own  advantage,  of  which  the 
merchant-adventurers  will  more  fully  inform  you. 

Another  external  cause  is  lamentable,  a  report  of  the  increase  of 
pirates,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  Mediterranean  seas:  whereby 
Bristol,  and  the  western  ports,  that  cannot  have  so  great  shipping  as 
London,  are  beaten  out  of  trade  and  fishing;  and,  if  once  those 
thieves  shall  find  the  way  to  Bank,  and  Newfoundland,  they  will  undo 
the  west  parts  of  England. 

I  will  trouble  you  with  a  consideration,  very  considerable  in  our 
government,  whether,  indeed,  London  doth  not  monopolise  all  trade: 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  no  good  state  of  a  body,  to  have  a-fat  head,  thm 
guts,  and  lean  members. 

But,  "to  bring  something  before  you  of  remedy,  I  say  thus,  for  my 
first  ground,  that,  if  our  cloth  be  not  ventedj  as  in  former  yt'ars,  let  us 
embrace  some  other  way,  to  spend  and  venl  our  woolsi.  Cloth  ji  a 
heavy  and  hc>t  wearing,  and  serves  Uut  one  cold  cormT  of  the  woHd: 
But  if  we  embrace  the  new  draperies,  and  encourage  the  Walloon^ 
and  others,  by  privileges,  and  naturalisa lions,  we  ^hall  employ  all  the 
wool  wt  have,  set  more  people  to  work,  than  by  cloth,  and  a  pound 
ofwooljin  those  stuffs,  true  made,  will  outscl  two  pounds  in  cloth; 
and  thus  wc  may  supply  France,  Italy, Spain,  Barbary,  and  some  parti 
of  Asia,  by  such  light  and  fine  stufls,  as  will  lit  those  warmer  regions, 
and  yet  have  sufficient  for  the  cold  cUmates,  to  be  spent  and  adventur- 
ed in  true  made  cloth,  by  the  reputation  both  of  our  nation  and  com^ 
modity, 

Bur,  in  this  couiiie,  I  must  observe,  that  these  strangers,  so  fit  to  be 
nourished,  and  beJng  pr^itestants,  may  have  privileges  to  use  their  own 
rights  in  religion,  so  as  they  be  not  scandalous,  as  tlie  Dutch  and 
French  had  granted  to  them  by  Quoen  Elisal>eth  ;  and  certainly^  the 
settling  of  religion  secure  in  England,  the  fear  whereof  made  many 
weak  minds  to  waver,  and  abandon  this  country,  i$,  and  will  be  a 
great  means  to  resettle  both  the  great  and  lesser  nianufacturefi  of 
woollen  commodities. 

For  the  e^\ternal  causes,  we  must  fly  Ijo  the  sanctuary  of  his  Blijestyi 
gracious  goodness  and  protection;    nho,  I  am  confident ^    when  we 
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wliole  busmen  AaXl  be  prepmed  for  bim,  and  that  we  have  aheved 
ikin  our  doty  and  love,  and  settled  his  customs,  in  such  a  bountiful 
way^  as  he  may  reap  his  part  of  the  fruit  of  trade ;  I  aqi  confident 
I  say,  that  he  will  vouchsafe  you  all  favour,  fit  to  be  conjferred  upon 
good  subjects;  and  not  only  to  protect  you  abroad,  by  his  forces  and 
authority,  and  by  ticaties  ^ith  his  neigh boure,  but  by  increasing  the 
privileges  of  merchants  at  home,  and  confirming  all  their  charters ;  tha 
breach  whereof  hath  been  a  great  discouragement  unto  them ;  and, 
without  which  duly  observed,  they  cannot  regulate  their  trade. 

There  are  some  particulars,  in  the  Spanish  trade,  perhaps  worthy 
of  animadversion,  as  underselling  a  good  commodity  to  make  money^ 
or  barter  for  tobacco,  to  the  imbasement  of  our  own  staple  for  smoke^ 
which,  in  a  due  place,  ought  to  be  taken  into  regulation. 

Another  consideration,  for  a  ground  of  trade,  ought  to  be  the  nature 
of  it,  with  whom,  and  for  what  we  trade,  and  which  trade  is  most 
principally  to  be  nourished ;  which,  out  of  doubt,  are  the  Northern 
trades,  which  are  the  root  of  all  others,  because  the  materials,  brought 
from  those  parts,  as  from  Sweden,  Muscovy,  Norway,  Prussia,  tuid 
livonia,  are  fundamental,  and  of  absolute  necessity ;  for,  from  these 
trades,  get  we  the  materials  of  shipping,  as  pitch,  tar,  cordage,  masts^ 
and  such  like,  which  inables  us  to  make  all  the  southern  trades, 
themselves,  of  less  use,  being*  only  wine,  fruit,  oranges,  and  curiosities 
for  sauces,  or  efieminacy ;  but,  by  these,  we  sail  to  the  East-Indies, 
and  may  erect  a  company  of  the  West-Indies,  for  the  golden  fleece 
which  shall  be  prepared  for  you,  whensoever  you  are  ready  for  so  great 
a  consultation. 

The  right  way  to  nourish  these  northern  trades,  is,  by  his  MajesU's 
favour,  to  press  the  King  of  Denmark  to  justice,  not  to  insist  on  his 
intolerable  taxes,  newly  imposed  vpon  trade,  in  the  passage  of  tha 
Sound ;  in  example  whereof,  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  joined  with 
the  King  of  Polanif,  hath  likewise  more  than  trebled  tlie  ancient  and 
capitulated  duties;  which,  if  that  they  shall  continue,  I  pronounce  all 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltick  sea  so  overburthened,  that  the  eastland 
company  cannot  subsist,  nor,  without  them,  and  the  Muscovy  company, 
tbe  navi|^tio&;  but  that  the  materj^k  for  shippiog  will  be  doubled, 
which  will  eat  out  all  trades.  I  have  given  you  but  essays,  and 
struck  little  sf^arks  of  fire  before  you ;  my  intention  is  but  to  provoke 
the  wit  and  abilities  of  others ;  1  have  drawn  you  a  map,  wherein  you 
cannot  see  things  clearly  and  distinctly;  only  I  introduce  matter 
before  you,  and  now  1  have  done,  when  I  have  shewed  you  the  way 
bow  to  enlarge  and  bring  every  particular  thing  into  debate. 

To  which  end,  my  motion  and  desire  is  this,  that  we  may  send  fo 
avery  several  company  of  merchants,  trading  in  companies,  and  under 
aovemment  and  privileges;  and  to  ask  of  them,  what  arc  their  grievances 
in  their  general  trade  (not  to  take  in  private  complaints :)  what  are 
the  causes  of  decay,  or  abuses  in  their  trades,  and  of  the  want  of  money, 
which  is  visible ;  and  of  the  great  losses,  both  to  the  kingdom,  and 
to  every  particular,  by  the  late  high  exchanges :  And  to  desire  every 
one  of  these  companies,  to  set  down  their  judgment,  in  writing  to  the 
oommittce,  by  a  day  appointed.    And  having,  from  thc-m,di  the  general 


ttete  of  the  compkints,  severally,  we  shall  make  some  jodgme&ts  of 
these  relations  one  to  another :  this  done,  1  desire  to  require  all  die 
same  several  companies,  upon  their  own  papers,  to  propose  to  us,  in 
writing,  the  remedies  applicable  in  their  judgment :  which  roatehab 
having  all  together,  and  comparing  one  with  another,  we  shall  discover 
that  truth  which  we  seek  ;  that  is,  whether  trade  and  money  decay  or 
not?  And  how  to  remedy  it. 

But  I  have  one  request  more,  and  so  I  will  ease  you  of  my  loss  of 
your  time.  That  when,  from  all  these  merchants,  we  shall  have  before 
us  so  much  matter,  and  without  such  variety,  and,  perhaps,  not  with- 
out private  and  particular  ends,  that  then  you  will  give  me  leave  to  re- 
present to  you  the  names  of  some  general,  and  others  disinterested  and 
well  experienced  in  many  particulars,  who  may  assist  our  judgments  in 
all  the  premises,  particularly  in  money  and  exchanges,  and  give  us 
great  light  to  prepare  our  result  and  resolution,  to  be,  by  the  whole 
house  of  commons,  represented  to  his  Majesty;  and,  for  expedition, 
that  a  sub-committee  may  be  named,  to  direct  this  information  from 
the  merchants. 
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npHERE  be  two  primates,  or  archbishops,  throughout  England  and 
A  Wales,  Canterbury  and  York,  both  Metropolitans,  York  of  Eng- 
land, Canterbury  of  all  England ;  for  so  their  titles  run.  To  the  pri- 
mate of  Canterbury  are  subordinate  thirteen  bishops  in  England,  and 
four  in  Wales ;  but  the  primate  of  York  hath  at  this  time  but  two  suf- 
fragans in  England,  namely,  the  bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Durham  f 
though  he  had  in  King  Lucius's  days,  who  was  the  First  Christiaa 
king  of  this  our  nation,  all  the  prelacy  of  Scotland  within  his  jurisdic* 
tion;  Canterbury  commanding  all  from  this  side  the  river  Trent  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  Wales,  and  York  commanding  all  from  beyond  the. 


Trent  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Scotland :  and  hitherto  their  prime  ar« 
chiepiscopal  prerogatives  may,  not  improperly,  be  paralleled. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  were  potent  two  fiunous  prelates, 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  who  durst  contest  against  ihe  king ;  and  QU 
raid,  of  York,  who  denied  to  give  place,  or  any  precedence  at  all  to 
Anselm*  Thomas  Becket,  who  was  first  chancellor,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  bore 
himself  so  insolently  against  the  king  his  sovereign,  that  it  cost  him  his 
life,  being  slain  in  the  church,  as  he  was  going  to  the  altar.  But,  abov« 
all,  the  pride,  tyranny,  and  opprebion  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  First,  wants  example ;  who  was  at  once  Chancel- 
lor of  England  and  regent  of  the  land,  and  held  in  his  hand  at  once  the 
two  Archbishopricks  of  York  and  Canterbury ;  who  never  rode  abroad 
without  a  thousand  horse  for  his  guard  to  attend  him,  whom  we  may 
well  parallel  with  the  now  great  Cardinal  of  France ;  and  need  he  haid 
of  such  a  train  to  keep  himself  from  being  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  op* 
pressed  prelates  and  people,  equally  extorting  from  the  clergy  and  laity ; 
yet  he,  in  the  end,  disguising  himself  in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman, 
thinking  to  pass  the  sea  at  Dover,  where  he  waiti  d  on  the  strand,  a 
pinnace  being  hired  for  that  purpose,  he  was  discovered  by  a  sailor, 
aod  brought  back  to  abide  a  most  severe  sentence.  Stephen  LAUct- 
kon^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  would 
not  absolve  the  land,  being  for  six  years  together  indicted  by  the  pope, 
till  the  king  had  paid  unto  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  eighteen 
thousand  marks  in  gold.  And  thus  I  could  conti(Mie  the  pride  of  the 
prelacy,  and  their  great  tyranny,  through  all  the  kings  reigns;  but  I 
now  fall  upon  the  promised  parallel  betwixt  Thomas  Wolsey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  Cardinal,  and  William  Laud,  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

They  were  both  the  sons  of  mean  and  mechanick  men,  Wolsey  of  a 
butcher.  Laud  of  a  clothworker ;  the  one  bom  in  Ipswich,  threescore 
miles,  the  other  in  Reading,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Lou- 
don; both  of  them  very  toward,  forward,  and  pregnant  grammar- 
scholars,  and  of  singular  apprehensions,  as  suddenly  rising  to  the  first 
form  in  the  school.  From  thence,  being  young,  they  were  removed  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Wolsey  admitted  into  Maudlin  college.  Laud 
into  SL  John's ;  and,  as  they  were  of  difierent  times,  so  they  were  of 
different  statures,  yet  either  of  them  well  shaped,  according  to  their 
proportions :  Wolsey  was  of  a  competent  tallncss,  Laud  of  a  less  size, 
but  might  be  called  a  pretty  man,  as  the  other  a  proper  man ;  both  of 
ingenious  and  acute  aspects,  as  may  appear  by  this  man's  face,  the 
other's  picture.  In  their  particular  colleges  they  were  alike  proficients, 
both  as  active  of  body  as  brain,  serious  at  their  private  studies,  and 
equally  frequent  in  the  schools ;  eloquent  orators,  either  to  write,  speak, 
o(  dictate;  dainty  disputants;  well  versed  in  philusophy,  both  moral, 
physical,  and  metaphysical,  as  also  in  the  malhematicks,  and  neither 
of  them  strangers  to  the  muses,  both  taking  their  degrees  according  to 
their  time ;  and,  through  the  whole  academy.  Sir  Wolsey  was  called 
{he  Boy-batchelor,  and  Sir  Laud,  the  Little  Batchelor. 


Tlie  main  study,  that  either  of  them  fixed  upon,  wa«  theology;  for, 
though  they  were  converBant  in  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  yet  duit 
they  solely  professed,  and  by  that  came  their  future  preferment.  Wol- 
sey,  being  batchelor,  was  made  schoolmaster  of  Maualin  school,  in  Ox« 
ford,  but  Laud  came  in  time  to  be  master  of  St.  John's  oollo^  in  Ox* 
fbrd,  therein  transcending  the  other,  as  also  in  his  d^rees  of  master  of 
arts,  batchelor  of  divinity,  and  doctor  of  divinity ;  when  the  other,  be- 
ing suddenly  called  from  the  rectorship  of  his  school,  to  be  resident 
upon  a  country  benefice,  took  no  more  academical  degrees,  than  the 
first  of  batchelor ;  -and,  taking  a  strange  afiront  by  cme  Sir  Amius  Pau- 
let,  a  knight  in  the  country,  who  set  him  in  the  stocks,  he  endured 
likewise  divers  other  disasters ;  but  that  disgrace  he  made  the  knight 
pay  dearly  for,  after  he  came  to  be  invested  in  his  dignity.  BrieSy, 
they  came  both  to  stand  in  the  prince's  eye.  But,  before  I  proceed 
any  further,  let  me  give  the  courteous  reader  this  modest  caveat,  that 
he  is  to  expect  from  me  only  a  parallel  of  their  acts  and  fortune,  but 
no  legend  of  their  lives ;  it  therefore  briefly  thus  followeth. 

Both  these  from  acaderaicks  coming  to  turn  courtiers ;  Wolsty,  by 
his  diligent  waiting,  came  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  breasts  of  the 
privy-counsellors.  His  first  employment  was  in  an  ambassy  to  the  em- 
peror, which  was  done  by  such  fortunate,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble expedition,  that  by  that  only  he  grew  into  first  grace  with 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  father  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Laud,  by  the  mediation  and  means,  wrought  by  friends,  grew 
first  into  favour  with  King  James,  of  sacred  memory,  father  to  our  now 
Royal  Sovereign  Kbg  Charles.  They  were  both  at  first  the  kingfs  chap* 
lains ;  Wolsey^  first  preferment  was  to  be  Dean  of  Lincoln,  of  which 
he  was  after  bishop.  Laud's  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  was  to  be  Dean 
of  St.  David's,  of  which  be  was  after  bishop  also.  And  both  these  pre* 
latical  courtiers  came  also  to  be  piivy*counsellors.  Wolsey,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  was  made  bishop  of  Toomay,  in 
France,  soon  after  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  before  his  full  consecratioUf 
by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  was  ended,  translated  to  the  Arcb* 
hishoprick  of  York,  and  all  this  within  the  compass  of  a  year ;  Laud, 
though  not  so  suddenly,  yet  very  speedily,  was  from  St.  David's  re- 
mov^  to  London,  and  from  London  to  Canterbury,  and  this  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles.  Thus,  you  see,  they  were  both 
archbishops ;  and,  as  Laud  was  never  cardinal,  so  Wolsey  was  never 
Canterbury. 

But,  in  some  things,  the  Cardinal  much  exceeded  Canterbury,  as  in 
holding  all  these  bishopricks  at  once,  when  the  odier  was  never  pos* 
fessed  but  of  one  at  one  time.  The  Cardinal  also  held  the  Bbhoprick 
of  Winchester,  of  Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells,  with  a  fourth,  and  twa 
abbotsbips  in  Commendam:  he  had  besides  an  hat  sent  him  from 
Rome,  and  made  himself  cardinal,  that,  being  before  but  York,  he  might 
overtop  Canterbury.  But  our  William,  howsoever  he  might  have  the 
will,  yet  never  attained  to  that  power,  and,  howsoever  he  could  not 
compass  a  hat  from  Rome,  yet  made  the  means  to  have  a  consecrated 
mitre  sent  from  Rome ;  which  was  so  narrowly  watched,  that  it  canm 
jtyt  tu   iiii  wL^4inij^-     MQTt'0¥tTj  tht:  CHnliiial  extorted  Uit;  ckancdJ^T- 


CARDINAL  WOUEir  AND  AXCHBISHOP  LAUD.     4^5' 

slip  fttun  Gtaterbnfy  I  but  we  find  not  th4t  Ca&terbuty  eve^  dther  in* 
trenched  upon  the  jurisdiction,  or  took  any  thing  away  from  the  Arch* 
hishoprick  of  Tork. 

Wokey  likewise  fiur  outwent  him  in  bis  numerous  train,  and  th^ 
floblenesB  Uieteo^  bfeiif  waited  on  not  only  by  the  prime  gentry,  but 
cfed  ofearlsyandeorb  sons.  Who  were  listed  in  his  family,  and  at- 
tended him  at  his  table  ;  as  also  in  his  hospitality,  his  open  house  be* 
iag  made  free  for  all  eomers,  with  the  raro  and  extraordinary  state  of 
Us  palace,  in  which  there  wero  daily  up-rising  and  down-lying  a  thou* 
sand'  peisons,  who  were  his  domestick  servants. '  Moreover,  in  his 
many  entertainments  of  the  kingi  with  -masks,  and  toighty  sumptuous 
banquets,  hb  sumptuous  buildings^  the  prince-like  state  he  carried  ifi 
his  foreign  ambessages,  into  France,  to  the  emperor,  &c.  in  which-  he 
spent  more  coin  in  the  service  of  his  king,  for  the  honour  of  his  countty, 
flffld  to  uphold  the  credit  of  his  cafdinaFs  cap,  than  would,  flbr  iht 
time,  have  paid  an  army  royah  But  I  answer  in  bebdf  of  our  Canter* 
baiy,  that  he  had  never  that  means  or  employment,  by  which  he 
might  make  so  vain-glorious  a  shew  of  his  pontificality,  or  archj(>pisB>* 
oopal  dignity:  for  unbounded  minds  may  be  mtreined  within  narrow 
Ikaits,  and,  therefore,  the  parallel  may  something  hold  in  this  too. 

They  were  also  in  their  judicial  courts  eqtsally  tyrantious ;  the  one  in 
Ae  diaacery,  die  other  in  the  high  eommission ;  both  of  them  at  the! 
counciKboard,  and  in  the  star-chamber,  alike  draconically  superci- 
lious. Blood  drawn  fhim  Dr.  Boraiei^s  head,  by  the  fall  of  his  cross, 
presaged  the  Cardinal's  doWnfolL  Blood  drown  from  the  ears  of  Bur- 
ton, Prynne,  and  Bastwick,  was  a  prediction  of  Cantcrbun[*s  ruin ;  the 
fitst  accidental,  the  last  premeditate  and  of  purpose.  The  Cardinal 
would  have  expelled  all  the  Lutherans  and  Protestants  out  of  the  roalm^ 
this  our  Canterbury  would  have  exiled  both  our  Dutch  and  French 
diurch  out  of  the  iaagdom.  The  Cardinal  took  main  detigfat  in  his  foot 
Patch,  and  Canterbury  took  much  delight  in  his  party-coloured  catsl 
The  Cardinal  used,  for  his  agents,  Bonner,  and  others;  Canterbury  for 
his  ministers,  Duck,  Lamb,  and  others.  They  both  favoured  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  respected  bis  holiness  in  it.  The  Cardinal  did  profess  it 
publickly,  the  Archbishop  did  reverence  it  privately.  The  Cardinals 
ambition  was  to  be  pope,  the  Archbishop  strove  to  be  patriarch ;  they 
both  bid  fairly  for  it,  yet  lost  their  aim  |  and  far  easier  it  is  for  men 
to  descend,  than  to  'asc^end.  , 

The  Cardinal,  as  I  have  said,  was  ve^  ambitious;  the  Archbishop 
was  likewise  of  the  same  mind,  though  Wttcr  moulded,  and  of  a  mora 
politick  br^in,  having  a  close  and  more  reserved  judgment  in  all  his  ob- 
servations, aftd  6i6r^  fluent  in  his  delivery.  The  Cardinal  was  very  cu- 
rious in  his  attire,  and  ornament  of  his  body,  and  took  great  delight 
in  his  train,  and  oth^  his  servants,  for  their  rich  apparel :  the  Arch- 
bishop's attiro  waa  neat  and  rich,  but  npt  so  gaudy  as  the  Cardinal's  was; 
yerhe  took  as  much  felicity  in  his  gentlemen's  rich  apparel,  especially 
those  that  waited  on  his  person,  as  ever  the  Cardinal  did,  tW  other 
frfen  paid  for  them;  aud  if  all  men  had  their  own,  and  eveiy  bird  her 
fekWr,  some  of  Oiem  would  be  as  bare  as  those  th4t  profe*  therii^ 
^lv<sto  beof(Uese(»oiibe  Adamites.    Tospctk  tmtb,  the  Affti^ 


bishop's  men  were  all  given  to  coveEousoeBS  and  wantonness,  tnat  i 
never  heard  of  were  in  Uie  Cardinat^s  jnen. 

As  the  Cardinal  was  sumptuous  in  his  buildings  as  that  of  Whit^ 
bally  Hampton-court,  &c.  as  also  in  laying  the  foundation  of  two  £el- 
mous  colleges,  the  one  at .  Ipswich,  where  he  was  bom,  the  other  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  his  l^eeding;  so  Cbrist-church«  which  he  left 
unfinbhed,  Canterbury  hath  since  repaired ;  and  wherein  he  hath  come 
short  of  him  in  building,  though  he  hath  bestowed  much,  on  St.  John's 
College,  yet  he  hath  outgone  him  in  his  bounty  of  brave  voluniinous 
books,  being  foursc6re  in  number,  late  sent  to  the  Bodleian  or  Unive]> 
sity  Library.  Farther,  as  the  Cardinal  was  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
at  the  Cardinal,  by  plucking  down  of  small  abbies,  to  prepare  stone  for 
his  greater  structures,  opened  a  gap  for  the  King,  by  which  he  took  the 
advantage  utterly  to  raze  and  demolish  the  rest ;  so  Canterbury,  bf 
giving  way  for  one  bishop  to  have  a  temporal  trial,  and  to  be  convicted, 
Dot  by  the  clergy,  but  the  laity,,  left  the  same  path  open  both  for  himi- 
self,  and  the  rest  of  the  episcopacy ;  of  whch,  there  before  scarce  re> 
nained  a  precedent 

I  have  paralleled  them  in  their  dignities ;  I  will  conclude  with  a 
word  or  two  concerning  their  downfiJb.  The  Cardinal  fell  into  the 
displeasure  of  his  king,  Canterbury  into  an  extreme  hatred  of  the  com- 
mons :  both  were  arrested  of  high  treason,  the  Cardinal  by  process,  Can- 
terbury by  Parliament.  The  Cardinal  at  Keywood  castle,  near  York, 
Canterbury  at  Westminster,  near  London ;  both  their  falls  were  speedy 
and  sudden :  the  Cardinal  sat  as  this  day  in  the  high  court  of  chancery, 
and  within  two  days  after  was  confined  to  his  house ;  Canterbury  as 
this  day  sat  at  the  council-board,  and  in  the  upper-house  of  parliament, 
and  the  same  day  was  committed  to  the  black  rod,  and  from  thence  to 
flie  Tower.  The  Cardinal  died  at  Leicester,  seme  say  of  a  flux ;  Can- 
terbury remains  still  in  the  Tower,  only  sick  of  a  fever.  VamtoM  vam^ 
igtum  omtiia  varitoi. 


BILL  OF  ATTAINDER 

That  piMei  agmioit 

THOMAS    EARL    OP    STRAFFORD. 
Mated  for  J.  A.  i64i.    Qntito,  contahiiiig  she  pages. 

XIP'HEREAS  the  knights,  citizens,  and  buigesses  of  the  house  of 

▼  ▼     commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  have,  in  the 

name  of  themselves,  and  all  the  commons  of  Ei^land,  impeached  The- 

mas  Earl  of  Straffinrd,  of  high  treason,  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the 


ancient  and  fundamental  laws  and  government  of  his  Majest/s  realms 

of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 

goYcrnment  against  law  in  ^be  said  kingdoms ;  and  for  exercising  a 

tyrannous  and  exorbitant  power  over,  and  against  the  laws  of  the  said 

kingdoms,  over  the  liberties,  estates,  and  lives  of  his  Majesty's  subjects; 

and  likewise  for  having,  by  his  own  authority,  commanded  the  laying 

and  assessing  of  soldiers  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  against 

tbeir  consents,  to  compel  them  to  obey  his  unlawful  commands  and 

orders,  made  upon  paper  petitions,  in  causes  between  party  and  party, 

which  accordingly  was  executed  upon  divers  of  his  Majest/s  subjects, 

in  a  warlike  manner,  within  the  said  realm  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  so  doing, 

did  levy  war  against  the  King's  Majesty,  and  his  liege  people  in  that 

kingdom  :  and  also,  for  that  he,  upon  the  unhappy  dissolution  of  the 

last  parliament,  did  slander  the  bouse  of  commons  to  his  Majesty,  and 

did  counsel  and  advise  his  Majesty,  that  he  was  loose  and  absolved 

from  rules  of  government,  and  that  he  had  an  armv  in  Ireland,  which 

he  might  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom ;  for  which  he  deserves  to  un* 

dergo  the  pains  and  forfeitures  of  high  treason. 

And  the  said  Earl  hath  been  also  an  incendiary  of  the  wars  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  :  all  which  offences  have 
been  sufficiently  proved  against  the  said  Earl  upon  his  impeachment. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  b^  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  and 
by  the  lords  and  commons  m  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and 
by  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  Earl  of  Strafford,  for  the  hei- 
Bous  crimes  and  offences  aforesaid,  stand  and  be  adjudged  and  at- 
tainted of  high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  the  pain  of  death,  and  incur 
the  forfeitures  of  his  goods  and'Chattels,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi- 
taments,  of  any  estate  of  freehold  or  inheritance,  in  the  said  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  which  the  s^d  Earl,  or  any  other  to  his  nse^- 
or  in  trust  for  him,  have  or  had,  the  day  of  the  first  sitting  of  this  pre* 
sent  parliament,  or  at  any  time  since. 

Provided,  that  no  judge  or  judg^,  justice  or  justices  whatsoever, 
shall  adjudge  or  interpret  any  act  or  thing  to  be  treason,  nor  hear  or 
determine  any  treason,  nor  in  any  other  manner  than  he  or  they  should 
or  ought  to  have  done  before  the  making  of  this  act,  and  as  if  this  act 
had  never  been  had  or  made.  Saving  always  unto  all  and  singular  per- 
sons and  bodies  polinck  and  corporal,  their  heirs  and  successors^  others 
than  the  said  Evl  and  his  heirs,  and  such  as  claim  by,  from,  or  under 
bim,  all  such  right,  title,  and  interest,  of,  in,  and  to  all  and  singular 
sttefa  of  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as  he,  they,  or 
uy  of  them,  had  before  the  first  day  of  this  present  parliament^  any 
thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Provided,  that  the  passing  of  this  present  act,  and  his  Mi^esty's  as- 
sent thereunto,  shall  not  be  any  determination  of  this  present  sessions  of 
parliament,  but  that  this  present  sessions  of  parliament,  and  all  bills 
tthd  matters  whatsoever,  depending  in  parliament,  and  not  fully  enacted 
anddeterroined,  and  all  statutes  and  acts  of  parliament,  which  have  their 
continuance  until  the  end  of  thb  present  session  of  parliament,  shall 
temsia,  oootiDaey  and  be  m  lull  fofce,  asif  diis  set  had  not  been. 


TttE 

ACCUSATION  AND  IMPEACHMENT 

WILUAM  LAUDf  AtCCHBlSHOP  OF   CAttTEKBURT, 
BY  THB  HOU5B  OF  COMMONS, 

In  Maintenance  of  the  Accusations,  whereby  he  standeth  ebarged  with 

High-Treason. 

Printeci  amio  donu  i64l.    Quarto,  coatainiiig  tight 


I. 

IMt^RIM IS»  That  he,  the  said  Archbishop  of  Canterh«rjr«  hath  eiw 
deavoared  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  kiii^doin,  bj 
giving  his  Majesty  advice,  both  private  and  publick,  at  the  conncil 
table,  and  high  commission,  and  other  places,  and  so  would  have  them 
gcrvemed  by  the  civil  law ;  and  said,  he  would  make  the  proudest  sab» 
lect  in  the  kingdom  give  way  to  him ;  and,  being  told  it  was  aguost 
law,  he  replied  he  would  make  it  law,  and  that  the  King  might,  at  his 

Eleasure,  take  away  without  law,  and  make  it  wamatable  by  God's 
iw. 

n. 

titm^  His  countenancing  of  books  iot  the  maintenanoa  of  his  vnli^ 
Sttited  power,  wherein  the  power  of  the  parliament  is  deaiedi  and  Iht 
bishop's  power  set  up. 

III. 

item.  That  he  traiterously  went  about  to  interrupt  the  jvidges,  by 
bis  threatening!!,  and  other  means,  to  constrain  them  to  gjve  fslas  judg* 
ment  in  (!he  case  of  ship-money;  as  will  appear  by  writings  under  u 
own  hand,  and  by  the  testimonies  of  diven  persons  of  good  woith  and 
fruality* 

IV. 

Ittm^  That  he  hath  taken  bribes,  and  sold  justice  in  the  bi^  com* 
Ihisiion  court,  as  archbishop,  and  hath  not  only  oorropted  die  Judges 
Utattty  but  hath  also  sold  judicial  places  to  be  comipled. 

V. 

TfMi,  That  he  hath  traiterously  endeavoured  the  incPoachHsent  af 

{nrisdiction,  institution  of  canons,  and  they  are  not  ody  against  law, 
>ut  prejudicial,  and  against  the  liberties  of  the  subjeotsi  that  he  bath 
tolarged  his  jurisdictions  by  making  these  canons;  and  that  he  hath 
exercised  his  authority  ser^  cruelly,  both  as  oouaseHor,  as  a  eonuaaa^ 
sioner,  annd  as  a  judse ;  and  thia  tathority  ia  derived  Ami  bitf  «m 
order,  and  not  from  ue  King« 


.  VI. 

liem^  Th«t  he  batli  tfaktrQUsly  aasiuned  to  binuelf  s  capital  power 
umit  bh  Majett/t  infajects^  deayiag  hi^  power  of  prdacy  from  the 
Ming. 

VIL 

If  en,  That,  foy  false  ervoneoos'  .doctrines,  and  other  sionter  wayi 
and  means,  he  went  about  to  subvert  vHigion,  established  in  thb  king- 
dom,  ;a&d  to  fetvp  poperr^aiid 8«petatitio&  in  the  church*. 
v»  VIIL 

:  Itm^  That,  by  divecs  uniue  means  and  practices,  be  hadi  gotten 
nto.his  hands  the  power  'and  naminitiBg  of  ministers  to  spiritual  pm» 
motlonsy  and  hath  presented  none  bat  slaacterons  men  thereunto ;  and 
t|At  he  ha^  ptcBentrd  comipt  ctiajphuns  to  his  Majesty. 

IX. 

Itemy  That  his  own  ministers,  as  Ueywood,  Layfield,  and  othen,  are 
notoriously  disaffected  to  religion  ;  and  he  hath  given  power  of  licen- 
sing of  books  to  them. 

X. 

Ittm,  That  he  hath  traiterously  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  aad  to  that  end  hahh  employed  a  jtfsuit,  a  papist, 
and  hath  wrought  with  the  pope's  agents  in  several  points. 

XI. 
. .  Itan,.TbB%  to  suppress  pieachi^g,  he  hath  suspended  divurs'  good 
aad  honest  miabtors,  and  hath  used  unlawfttl  aaeans,  by  letlen,  *and 
olberwiBe,  to  ^  all  bishops  to  suppress  them, 

XJL 

.  Jif^Mi,  That,  be  ibath  traiterously  endeavoured  to  suppneas  the  French 
«sli|tian  hexe  with  us,  being  the  same  rriigion  we  aie  o^and  also  the 
Dutch  church,  and  to  set  division  between  them  and  us. 

XIII. 

liem^  *Tfaat  bo'hatb  traileroitBly  endeavoured  to  m  a  dnjpion  l^ 
tween  the  King  and  his  subjects,  and  bath  gone  about  to  bring  in  in- 
novations into  the  church,  as  by  the.  remonstrances  may  appear,  and 
hath  induced  the  king  to  this  war  with  the  Scots ;  and  many  men, 
upon  their  death-beds,  to  give  money  towards  the  maintenance  of  tt^is 
war,  and  hath  caused  the  clergy  to  give  freely  towards  the  same,  and 
hath  brought  in  nifiny  superstitions  and  innovadoift  into  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  that  he  procured  the  King  to  break  the  pacification,  and 
thereby  to  bring  in  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Item^  That,  to  save  and  preserve  hiVnsel^  from  being  questioned  and 
sefitenced  from  these  and  other  his  traiterons  designs,  from  the  first  year 
of  his  now  Majest/s  reign,  until  now,  he  faiath  laboured  to  subvert  the 
yights  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  to  incense  his  Majesty  against 
parliaments,  and  so  that,  at  Oxford,  he  gave  forth  many  such  words 
agpinstit,  and  so  hath  continued,  eter  since. 

.   By  all  which  words,  counsels,  and  actions^  he  hath  traiterously  la- 
boured to  alienate  tlfe  hearts  of  the  King's  '1\&^  people  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  hath  set  a  division  between  thein,  ttnd  to  rUin  and  destroy 
toil*  vr.  a  g 


his  Majesty's  kingdoms ;  for  which  ttnty  impeach  him  of  high-treason, 
against  6«r  Sfoyemfp  Lord  tfie  King,  ttis  crown  and  dignity. 

And  the  said  commons  hy  protestation,  ssring  to  themsehes  dm 
liberty  of  exhibiting,  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  other  accosalioa 
or  impeachment  against  the  said  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Caalerhttfy,  and  also  to  the  leplyins  to  the  answets,  that  he 
the  said  Archbishop  shall  mahe  nnto  ttie  said  articles^  or  to  any  of 
them ;  and  of  oiering  proof  abo  of  the  premisses,  or  any  part  of  them, 
or  any  other  impeachment  or  accnsation  that  shall  be  exhibited  by 
ibcm,  as  the  case  shall,  according  to  the  coorm  of  parliament,  required; 
do  pmy,  that  be  the  said  William  Lajid,  Archbisht^  of  Cantesbuiy,  be 
put  speedily  to  answer  for  all  and  every  the  premisses,  that  such  pro- 
ceedings, examinations,  tiyals,  and  judgments  may  be,  upon  every 
of  them,  had  and  used,  as  is  agreeable  to  law  and  justice. 


LEICESTE'R'S   COMMONWEALTH 

Fully  epitomised,  conceived,  spoken,  and  published,  with  most  ear^ 
nest  Protestation  of  all  dutiful  good  will,  and  afiection  towards  &is 
Realm,  for  whose  good  only  it  is  made  common  to  many.  Coo* 
tracted  in  a  most  brief,  exact,  and  compendious  way,  with  the  fdl 
Seme  and  whole  Meaning  of  Ae  former  Book,  eveiy  Fragment  of 
Sense  being  interposed.  With  a  pleasant  De<scription  of  the  first  Ori- 
ginal of  the  Controversies  betwixt  the  two  Houses  of  York  and  Laii' 
caster. 

Frialedkithe^twi64t«    QwKtis 


A  Scholar,  lawyer,  and  gientlcman,  being  convened  together  in 
Christmas  time,  retired  themselves  after  dinner,  into  a  laiige  gal- 
lery, for  their  recreation :  the  lawyer  having  in  his  hand  a  little  book, 
then  newly  put  forth,  containing  *  A  defence  of  the  publick  justice 
done,  of  kte,  in  England,  upon  divers  priests,  and  other  papists,  for 
treason.'  Which  book  the  Lawyer  having  read  before^  the  <Sentleman 
asked  his  judgment  thereon. 

Lfftt!^.  1%  is  not  evil  penaed,  in  my  opinion,  to  shew  the  guilti- 
ness of  some  persons  therein  named  in  particular;  yet  not  so  far  forth, 
1  believe,  and  in  so  deep  a  degree  of  treason,  as,  in  this  book  generally 
is  inforccd  without  indifierency. 

Qtnt.  For  my  part,  I  protest  that  I  bear  the  honest  papist  Qf  there 
be  any)  no  malice  for  his  deceived  conscience ;  but  since  you  grant  the 
papist,  both  in  general,  abroad  and  at  home,  and,  in  particular,  such 
as  are  condemned,  executed,  and  named  in  this  bookt  to  be  guilty,  bow 


ouiyott  insiaii^te,  as  you  do,  that  time  k  mo««  infoiced  i^on  tiieRi» 
^  this  booky  than  there  is  just  cause  so  to  do  ? 
,  Laager.  Good  Sir,  I  stand  not  here  to  examine  the  doings  of  su<* 
periorsi  or  to  defend  the  guilty,  but  wish  heartily  rather  their  punish- 
ment, that  deserve  the  same.  But  not  only  those,  whom  youcw  busy 
papists,  in  England,  but  also  those^  whom  we  call  hot  puritans,  among 
you,  may  be  as  well  called  tiaj^tors,  in  xs^y  opinion ;  for  that  every  one. 
of  these»  indeed,  doth  labour  indirectly,  if  not  more,  against  the  stated 
fleeing  each  ofie  endeavoureth  to  increase  his  party,  or  faction,  thatde- 
sireth  a  governor  of  his  own  religK)n.  And,  in  this  case,  are  the  pro* 
testants  in  France  and  Flanders  .under  catbolick  princes ;  the  Calvin* 
ists  under  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Lutherans  under  Casinere,  the  Gre- 
cians, and  other  Christians,  under  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  un- 
der the  Sophy  and  Cham  of  Tartary,  and  under  other  princes,  that 
are  not  with  them  in  religion.  All  which  subjects  do  wish,  no  doubt, 
in  their  hearts,  that  they  had  a  prince. and  state  of  their  own  religion, 
instead  of  that  which  now  governeth  them  ;  and,  consequently,  in  .thb. 
sense  they  may  be  called  tray  tors :  and  so,  to  apply  this  to  my  purpose^ 
I  think,  Siff  in  jS^od  sooth,  that,  in  the  first  kind  of  treason,  as  well 
the  sealous  papist,  as  also  the  puritan  in  England,  may  well  be  called, 
and  proved  ^raytors. 

Gent.  I  grant  your  distinction  of  treasons  to  be  true ;  but  your  ap- 
jiication  thereof  to  the  papists  and  puritans,  as  you  call  them,  be  ra- 
ther divers  degrees,  than  divers  kinds  ;  and  the  one  js  but  a  step  to  the 
other,  no^  diQering  in  nature,  but  in  time,  abilitv,  or  opportunity. 
For  if  the  Grecians,  under  the  Turk,  and  other  Christians*  under  othe^ 
ptrinces  of  a  different  relip;$on;  as  also  tiie.  papists  and  puritans 
VBk  England,  have  such  alienation  of  mind  from  the  present,  regi- 
ment, and  do  covet  so  much  a  governor  and  state  of  tbeir  own  religion ; 
then,,  no  dpobl,  but  tb^  are  also  resolved  to  emplov  their  forces,  for 
accomplishing  and  bringing  to  pass  their  desires^  if  they  had  opportu- 
nity;  and  so  being  now  in  the  first  degree,  or  kind  of  treason^  do  want 
hut  occasion  or  ability  to  break  into  the  second. 

LdKOgeir.  True,  Sir,  if  there  be  no  other  cause  or  circumstance  that 
■lay  withhold  them. 

bemd*  And  what  cause  or  circumstance  may  stay  them,  when  ther 
shall  have  ability,  or  opportunity,  to  do  a  thing  which  they  so  much 
desire  7 

Lawjftr.  Divers  causes,  but  especially  the  fear  of  servitude  under  fo- 
Mgo  nations,  may  restrain  them  from  such  attempts;  as,  in  Germany, 
boUi  catholicks  and  protestants  joined  together  against  strangers,  that 
offered  danger  to  their  liberties.  So  that,  by  this  example,  you,  see,  tbat 
iear^f  external  subjection  mav  stay  men  in  all  states,  and,  consequently, 
both  papists  and  puritans  in  the  state  of  England,  from  passing  to  the 
second  degree  of  treason,  although  they  were  never  so  deep  in  the  first, 
and  had  both  ability,  time,  will,  and  opportunity  for  the  other. 

SckU.  It  seems  to  be  most  clear,  and  now  Irunderstand  what  the 
lawyer  meant  before,  when  he  affirmed,  that,  although  the  most  part  of 
paputs,  in  general,  might  be  said  to  deal  against  England,  in  regard  of 
Iheir  religioD|  and  so  incur  some  kind  ^  treason^' yet  not  so  far  forth 
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a»  in  thtl  bobk  is  inibitecf ;  thotigby  for  my  part,  I  do  not  Isee  tbat  Oe 
book  inforceth  all  papists  in  generaT  to  be  piroperly  tnqfton,  but  sudi 
as  only  in  particular  are  th€9^n  named,  or  tiiat  are  by  kw  afetaiiiledi 
or  condemned,  or  executed.  And  what  will  you  say  to  thoae  in  puh 
titular  f 

'  Lav^tr,  That  some,  here  named  id  this  book,  arfe  openly  known 
to  hav^  been  in  the  ^cond  dqpree  of  treason,  as  Westmoreland,  Noik- 
tbU,  Sanders,  &e.  but  divers'  others  (namely  the  priests  and  aenuna- 
ries)  I  conceive,  that  to  the  wise  of  our  state,  who  had  the  doing  of 
this  business,  the  first  degree  of  treason  wasBufficient  to  dispatch  then, 
cspeciany  in  such  sd'spldous  times  as  these  are,  to  the  end  that,  bekig 
Hanged  for  the  first,  they  should  never  be  in  danger  to  fall  into  the  se* 
cond;  nor  yet  to  drstw  other  men  to  the  same,  which^  perhaps,  was 
most  oi  ah  biisiloubtcrd. 

'  Gdnit,  It  appertaineth  not  to  us  to  judge  what  flie  state  pfeaaefh 
to  do,  for  it  must  as  well  prevent  incon^mences,  as  remedy  the  same, 
^h^nthey  are  happened.  But,  my  good  friends,  I  must  tell  you 
^l&in,  that  1  <!ould  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  ^ther  theae  difler* 
ences  #ei^  not  amongst  us  atall,'or'ete  that  they  were  so  temped 
hitely,  on  all  parts,  pursued ;  as  tibie  common  state  of  our  country,  the 
blessed  reign  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  common  cause  of  true  rdiigioBy 
wefe  not  endangered  thereby. 

* .  Lawyer,  But  many  participate  the  black  Moon  humour  tbit  dwdl 
in  Guiiiey,  Whose  exercise,  at  home,  is,  as  some  write,  the  one  tt» 
hunt,  catch,  and  sell  the  oilier,  and  always  die  8tron,ger  to  snake  mo- 
ney of  the  weaker.  But  now,  if  in  Eingl^d,  we  should  live  in  peaca 
4nd  unity,  as  they  do  in  Germany,  imd  one  should  not  prey  upon  the 
other;  then  should  the  ^reat  falcons  for  the  field,  I  mean  theiavouritea 
of  the  time,  faSl  of  their  great  prey. 

'  Gent.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you  rove  neitrer  the  mark  duin  you  tUnk; 
for,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  the  very  ground  of  these  broils  are  but  a  Tery 
prey,  in  the  greetly  imaginations  of  hiih  who  tyranniseth  die  state ;  and, 
being  himself  of  no  religion,  feedeth  not  yet  upon  our  differences  in 
f^ligion,  to  the  fatting  of  himself,  and  ruin  of  the  realm  %  for'  whereas, 
by  the  common  distinction,  there  are  three  notable  differences  of  reli» 
^lon  in  this  land ;  the  two  extreams  wherCdf  are  the  papist  and  puritan, 
and  the  religious  protestant  obtaining -the  mean:  This  fellow,  beii^  of 
neither,  maketh  his  gain  of  all,  and  as  he  seeketh  a  kingdom  by  the 
one'extream,  anid  spoil  by  the  othet;  and  so  he  useth  the  authority  of 
the  third,  to  compass  the  first  two,  and  to  countermine  each  one,  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  three. 

"  Schd.  in  good  sooth,  I  see  now.  Sir,  where  you  are;  you  are  fiillen 
into  the  common  place  of  all  our  ordinary  talk  and  conference  in  the 
university ;  for  I  Know  you  mean  ray  Lord  c^f  Leicester,  who  is  the 
Subject  of  all  pleasant  discourse,  at  this  day,  throughput  this  realm. 

Gadl  ^ot  sd  {ilcasant,  as  pitiful,  if  an  mattera  and  circumstances 
were  well  considercfi,  except  any  "man  take  pleasure  to  jest  at  our  own 
Miseries;  which  )srelike  to  be  the greater'by  his  iniquity  (if  God  avert 
it  not)  than'by  all  the  wickedness  of  England  besides;  he  being  die 
man,  by  all  probability^  that  is  JEke'to  be  the  bane,  altid  fiital^estiny  ft 


<nxr.8tate^  ,with  pie  evenion  of  true  ndigioDy ,  whereof^  by  indirect 
tn^'ns,  be  is  the  greatest  eoemy  that  the  land  doth  nourish :  A  man  of 
so  base  a  spirit  as  is  known  to  be,  of  so  extreme  ambition^  pride,  false- 
boodj  and  tieacherv;  so  born,  so  bred  up,  so  nuned  in  treason  from 
his  in&ncy,  descended  of  a  tribe  of  traytors.  and  fleshed  in  conspiracy 
against  the  royal  blood  of  Kia^  Henry's  children  an  his  tender  years* 
and  exercised  in  drifts  ever  since  against  the  same^  by  the  blood  and 
ruin,  of  divers  others ;  and  finally^  a  man  so  wdl  known  to  bear  secret 
malice  ag^t  her  Majesty,  fiir  causes  irreconcileaUe,  Wherefore^  I 
<lo  assure  myself  it  would  be  most  pleasant  to  the  realm,  and  profitable 
to  her  Majesty,  to  wit,  that  thb  man's  actions  might  be  called  publickly 
to  tiyalf  and  liberty  given  to  good  subjects,  to  say  wh^t  they  know 
^^nst  the  same,  as  it  was  permitted  in  the  first  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  against  his  grandCaUier,  and  in  the  fir^  of  Queen  Mary  agaii^^t 
his  father;  and  then  I  would  not  doubt,  but,  if  these  two,  his  ancestors, 
were  found  worthy  to  lose  their  heads  for  treaaon,  this  nian  would  not 
be  found  unworthy  to  make  the  third  in  kindred,  whose  jtieacheries  do 
Sir  surpass  them  bodu 

Lawgar,  My  masters,  have  you  not  heard  of  the  proviso  made  in 
the  last  parliament  for  punishment  of  aU  those,  who  speak  .so  bxoad  of 
auch  men  as  my  Lord  of  Leioester  is?  . 

6cai»  Yes,  I  have  heard,  that  my  Lord  of  Cieicoster,  being  asbamed 
of  his  actions,  desired  a  restraint,  that  he  might  lie  the  more  securely 
in  harbour  from  the  tempest  of  mei/s  tongues,  which  tattled  busiJv  fl^ 
that  time,  of  divers  of  his  lordship's  deeds,  whicKJie  iKould  npt  nave 
diYulfled ;  lis  of  bis  prqiaration  to  rebellion  tipon  Monsieui's  commission 
into  Sie  land,  of  his  disgrace  and  checks  received  al  covsi,  fii  the  Irosji 
death  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  his  liasty  snatching  up  of  his 
vidow,  whom  he  sent  up  and  down  the  country  by  privy  ways,  thereb/ 
to  avoid  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the  Queen's.  Majesty;  jind 
although  he  had  not  only  satisfied  his  own  lust  on  her,  but  also  marriefl 
and  remarried  her  oontentation  of  her  friends ;  yet  denied  h?  the  sanv^ 
by  solemn  oaths  tober  Mi^esty,  and  received  the  communion  thereuppQ, 
•o  good  a  oontcience  he  bAth.  No  marvel,  tiievefore,  }i  I^e,  not 
desiring  to  have  these  and  other  actions  known  publick^i  was  so 
diligent  a  proeurer  of  that  law  ibr  silence.  ,     ; 

SckoL  It  is  very  probable,  that  his  Jordshipwas  in  gteat  distress 
about,  that  time,  wn^o  Monsieur's  matters  ware  ii^  hand,  whereof  he 
desired  leas  speech  among  the  people.  But,  when  my  Lord  of  Warwick 
said,  cpenlv,  at  his  table  in  Greenwich,  That  the  marrjage  was  not  tP 
be  suffesed,  he  eai|sed  an  insurrection  against,  the  Queen'a  own  M^esty ; 
a^d  wh^  her  RoyM  Mi^esty  should  h^ire  married  to  the  hither  an.<i 
heir  apparent  of  Fjanoe,  being  judged  by  the  best,  wisest,  and  faith- 
ihllestprotestante  of  the  realm,  to  be  both  convenient,  profitable,  and 
bonomiaUe;  thb  tyrant,  for  his  own  private  lucre,  endeaivoiMndto 
alicpiate  for  ever,  and  make  this  great  prince  our  mortal  ewfw^  who 
^ught  the  kve  o(  her  Majesty  with  so  much  hononr  and  confidencf, 
^9«ver,pri|ioe4id. 

G^ntp  For  the  present  I  must  advertise  you  in  this  «Bae^  that  you 
amy  not  take  hoU  to  exactly  of  my  lard's  doifipi  iar  A^  jara  too 
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many  to  be  recited,  especially  in  women's  afhirSy  in  touching  (iieir 
marriages,  and  their  husbands;  for,  first,  his  lordship  hath  a  special 
fortune,  that,  when  he  desireth  any  woman's  favour,  then  what  penoa 
soever  standeth  iki  his  way,  hath  the  luck  to  die  quickly,  for  the  finish- 
ing of  his  desires.  As  for  example,  when  his  lordship  was  in  fuU  hope 
to  marry  her  Majesty,  and  his  own  wife  stood  in  his  way,  as  he  m^ 
posed,  she  was  slain  to  make  way  for  him* 

I/)ng  after  this  he  .fdl  in  love  with  the  Lady  Sheffield,  and  then  had 
%6  also  the  same  fortune  to  have  her  husband  to  die  quickly  by  an 
artificial  catarrh,  that  stopped  his  breath.  The  like  good  chance  had 
he  in  the  death  of  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  that  at  a  time  most  fbrto* 
natc  for  his  purpose. 

He  poisoned  also  one  Mr^.  Alice  Draykot,  a  goodly  gentlewomaa, 
whom  he  affected  much  himseK;  and,  hearing  that  she  was  dead, 
lamented  her  case  greatly,  and  said,  inr  the  presence  of  his  servants,  Ab, 
poor  Alice,  the  cfip  was  not  prepared  for  thee,  although  it  was  thy 
hard  destiny  to  taste  of  it. 

Also  Sir  Nicholas  Thrp^mprton,  whom  my  Lord  of  Lriccster  invited 
to  a  supper,  at  his  house  in  London,  was  there  poisoned  with  a  sallad, 
by  an  incurable  vomit. 

The  late  Lady  Lenox  also,  who  came  of  the  royal  blood  by  Scotiand, 
who  never  could  afiect  her,  took  the  pains  to  visit  her  widi  extraordi* 
nary  kindness ;  but,  after  some  private  discourse  wi&  her,  at  his  de» 
parture,  she  fell  into  an  extraordinary  flux,  which  ra^y  did  avouch  to 
eome  by  his  meant. 

But  this  is  not  all,  touching  his  marriage  and  contracts  with  women, 
changing  wives  and  minions,  by  killing  the  one,  denying  the  other,  using 
'  the  third  for  a  time,  and  Owning  on  the  fourth.  Whermra  he  had  terpit 
and  pretences  of  contracts,  precontracts,  post  contracts,  protracts,  and 
retracts;  as  for  example,  after  he  had  killed  his  wife,  and  so  broken  that 
contract,  then  forsooth  would  he  needs  make  himself  husband  to  tha 
Queen's  Majesty,  and  so  deiieat  all  other  princes  by  vertue  of  his  pr^ 
contract.  And,  after  this,  his  lust  compelling  him  to  another  place, 
he  would  needs  make  a  post  contract  with  the  Lady  SheQeld ;  but  yet| 
after  his  concupiscence,  changing  ag^n,  he  resolved  to  malte  a  retniet 
of  this  piotract,  and  to  make  a  certain  pew  protract,  which  is  a  conti* 
nuation  for  using  her  for  a  time,  with  the  widow  of  Essex. 

Schoi.  1  have  read  much  in  my  time  of  the  carnality  and  licend- 
ousness  of  many  outrageous  persons  in  this  kind ;  but  I  never  read, 
nor  heard  the  like  of  him  in  my  life,  whose  concupiscence  and  violence 
run  jointly  together;  neither  holdeth  he  any  nihs  in  his  lust,  besides 
only  the  motion  and  sumstion  of  his  own  sensuality:  For  there'  ai« 
not,  by  report,  two  noble  gentlemen  about  her  Majesty  (I  speak  upon 
some  account  of  them  that  know  much)  whom  he  hath  not  soQicila!! 
by  potent  ways.  And,  seeking  pasture  among  the  waiting<^tlewonHi 
of  her  Majest/s  chamber,  he  hath  ofiered  three  hundred  pounds  for  a 
night ;  and,  if  that  would  not  make  up  the  sum,  he  ^rould  etherwiso; 
having  reported  himself,  so  little  shame  he  hath,  tfiM  ho  oflbied  to 
another  of  higher  place  a  hundred  pound  lands  a  yeaf^  willi  mny 
more  jevds  to  do  the  act,  ^     '  .    ' 


4U^  Kjly  he  h  so  Ubicliiious»  that  he  l»th  ^^itfx  to  procure  |ave 
isolhefB,  by  conjoriog  ^oroeiy,  and  other  such  means.  But  lam 
ashamed  to  make  any  moie  mention  of  hb  filthiness. 

ScM.  To  dfaw  voU  from  the  further  stirring  of  this  unsavoury  pud- 
dle^ and  foul  dunghill,  1  will  recount  a  pretty  story  concerning  his 
daughter  horn  of  the  Lady  Sheffield  in  Dudley  Castle:  I  was  acquainted 
three  months  past,  wilfa  a  certain  minister,  that  now  is  dead,  living  at 
Dudley  Castle,  for  complinMnt  of  some  sacred  ceremonies,  at  tbe 
biitb  of  my  Lord  of  Leioestcr*s  daughter  in  that  place;  and  the  matter 
was  so  ordered  by  the  wily  wit  of  him  that  had  sowed  the  seed,  thi^  for 
the  better  covering  of  the  harvest,  and  secret  delivery  of  the  lady 
Sheffield,  the  good  wife  of  the  castle  also,  whereby  Leicester's  appointed 
getiips  might,  without  suspicion,  have  aeoQ»  to  the  place,  should  feign 
neiself  to  he  with  child,  and,  after  loi^  and  sore  travel,  God  knows,  tp 
be  deliveied  of  a  cushion,  as  she  was  indeed,  and  a  little  after  a  Csir 
•offin  was  buried  with  a  bundle  of  clouts  in  diew  of  a  child;  and  the 
minister  caused  to  use  all  accustomed  prayers  and  ceremonies,  for 
tbe  solemnising  thereof:  For  which  thing  afterward  the  minister,  before 
his  death,  had  great  grief  and  remorse  of  consci.ence,  with  no  small 
detestation  of  the  most  irreligious  device  of  my  Loni  of  Leicester,  in 
aaehacase. 

GW.  This  was  a  most  atheistical  designment,  and  .withal  m 
unworthy,  that  it  .did,  alosie,  deserve  a  corespondent  punishment ;  and 
«to  dottbt  but  that  Ood,  who  hath  an  impivrtial  eye  in  viewing  such 
voluntary  iniquities,  will  one  day  render  unto  him,  according  to  his 
dementsi  to  whose  supreme  justice,  I  leave  him ;  yet,  gentlemen,  '^ 
you  please,  I  will  reliUe  mqat  appaienlly  unto  you  his  intended  murder 
afsinst  the  Eaii  of  Ormoad:  Leicester  did  offer  five  hundred  pounds, 
tp  have  him  priTvatelv  murthered:  But,  when  that  device  took  no 
fScctf  he  appointed  the  field  with  him,  but,  secretly  suborning  his 
aervaot  William  KiUegpe  to  lie  in  the  way,  yvhezeDnnond  should  pass, 
sad  ao  massacre  him  with  a  caliver,  befone  he  4»me  to  the  phftce  up* 
pointed.  Whicb  matter,  though  it  took  no  effect,  for  that  tbe  matter 
was  taken  up,  before  the  day  of  meeting,  yet  was  KiUegre  pJa<^ed 
afterwards  in  herMajestv^s  privy  chamber  by  Leicester,  for  shewing 
liis  ready  mind  to  do  for  bis  master  so  faithful  a  service. 

Sckoi.  So  fisithful  a  service  indeed ;  in  my  opinion,  it  was  but  an 
unit  prefennant,  for  so  iacinorous  a  frpt*  Ye^  1  hear  withal,  that  he 
is  a  mao  of  great  impatience,  fwry,  rage,  and  ire,  apd  whatsoever 
$bmg  k  be  that  he  conceive^  either  justly,  or  uojustl^,  he  prosecuteth 
the  same,  wkh  such  imphmUe  cruelty,  that  there  is  no  abiding  his 
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traacbeiw  towards  the  «ob)e  £arl  of  Sussex,  in  their  many 
es,  b  notorious  to  all  EogjUmd,  as  also  the  bloody  pn^ticcs 
;  divem  otheia. 

'But,  amopig  many,  none  were  mora  odious,  and  misliked  of  all  mcPt 
tea  dieae  against  monsieur  Simiers,  a  stranger,  and  ambassador; 
Vhom  fot  ha  practised  to  have  poisoned,  but,  when  that  device  took  no 
)bae,  then  he  would  have  dain  him  at  die  Black-friars,  at  Greenwicht 
B  liBiReatftv<hatl}»egpvd<3igate;  but,  missii^  of  that  purpose  too, 
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he  d^t  ivith  c^rUm  Flushineb,  and  dthef  ptmte»,  to  smk'liimstMft, 
witk  the  Engli^  Gentlemeti  his  fovourcrs,  that  accompanied  hnhf  at 
his  return  into  France. 

Lmoyer.  Now  verily.  Sir,  jroii  paint  unto  me  k  strange  fiattem  cfF  a 
perfect  potentate,  in  the  court ;  for  the  cdmmoti  sp(eech  oF  maiqr 
vranteth  not  reason  I  perceive^  which  call  him  the  heart,  and  %  m* 
the  court. 

QcHi.  They,  which  call  him  the  heaft,  upon  a  Uttie  oecMaH 
more  i^ould  chll  him  the  head ;  and  then  I  hiatret,  what  ^d^ld  be  fell 
for  her  Majesty,  when  thejr  take  fVdm  her  both  life,  h^art,  yid  headship 
in  her  own  realm.  *  ' 

Lawyer,  Yet  durst  no  subjtet  presume  to  cotitradict  his  hettiA 
opinions,  but  rather  gave  theif  ttsser^n  unto,  for  fieat^^th^daniagt 
dT  their  lives. 

^koh  But  he  hkth  ammunition,  io  whilt  inl^t  I  knbw  not,  for 
in  Killingwohh  Castle,  he  hath  ready  armour  to  fomish  ten  thousaatl 
soldiers,  of  all  things  necessary,  both  for  horse  and  man ;  b^iito  dM 
great  abundahce  of  ready  coin  there  laid  up  sufficient,  for  aay  great 
expl^t  to  be  done  within  the  realm. 

Gtni.  Ift  hath  matiy  lands,  pbsfiibssionS)  seigniori^,  atid  rich  dflieel 
of  his  own :  favour  and  authority  with  bis  prince;  the  part  and  toOittoH 
in  all  suits,  that  piass  by  grace,  or  are  ended  by  law:  Hl^*  dotiicfabp 
and  change  what  lands  he  listeth  with  her  Majesty;  ))d§8(isetlk  maflf 
licenses  to  hrmself,  as  of  wine,  oils,  currants,  cloth^  vielvets  with  Ilia  new 
office  of  aVi^nation^  which  niight  ihrich  towhs,  corparatioas^ '  countriies; 
and  commonwealths:  He  dispo^eth  at  his  will  ^desiastidU  livings af 
the  realm,  in  making  bishops,  £rc.  of  whom  he  pleaseth;  heswwpcth 
away  the  glebe  from  many  benefices  throughout  this  land ;  he  IcMredl 
the  university,  and  colleg^^  where  he  is  chancellor,  atid  seHeth-ibtk 
head*shit>s,  aiid  scholar-places,  and  all  other  officeSv  and  dignMfl^ 
that,  by  art  ahd  violence,  may  yi6ld  money.  Me  driveA  the  partki 
outof  theit  possessions,  and  maketh  tifle  to  what  land  hep^easeHkl 
He  taketh  in  whole  forests,  conttnons,  #oods^  atid  pastures  to  hiaiUK^t 
these,  and  in  all  these  he  doth  insult,  tibtwithstanding  Us  ibmer 
impiety. 

He  released  Calais  to  the  ¥Vench,  most  traiteroifly,  as'his  Mhi^r  belbii 
him  sold  Bulloign  to  the  French,  by  likie  treachery. 

What  should  I  speak  of  his  other  actions,  wherebf  there  would  be  no 
end  ?  As  of  his  dealing  with  Master  Robinson  of  Stallbi^bire,  iriA 
false  arraignment;  with  Master  Richard  Lee,  fbr  his  laannor  cf 
Hockenorton ;  with  Master  Ludwick  Grivell,  by  scdnng  to  b«rsav«  hfili 
of  all  his  living  at  once,  if  the  drift  had  taken  place ;  with  Gtmft 
Witney,  in  the  behalf  of  Sit-  ifenry  Leigh,  Ibr  v^ntfftrciAg  h*fe>  toAMego 
the  con^troHcrship  of  Woodstock,  which  he  hdd  hy|>iitent  frtwA  Ki% 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  wiih  my  Lord  Barkeley,  whom  to  infoiMi  !» 
yield  up  his  lands  to  his  brother  Wkrwick,  wMeh  fni  aiMlMofa  bad 
held  quietly  Wore  two  hundred  years.  What  shWI  i  spttA  df  I* 
intolerable  tyranny  upon  Sir  John  Throgmorloir,  %h€(m  he  hlO^lk 
to  his  grave,  by  perpetual  vexations ;  and  upon  aM  fhe  Iftte  of  KM 
Henry  agiiinst  ttib  man's  father^  vtt  Kfhg  EdwttM  «iid  f^dttii  MM* 


J^rTfjpv^  ittvm  of  the  Limt,  for  one  mto's  mSkm  o£  ffast . 
befotidfaiii^iitioned,  that  otfered  to  take  Kfllingworth  Castie :  UpoO  i 
of  tb^  GilRirdSy  and  ochen,  for  Throgmorton's  sake;  id  hu  eiidlci^ 
pet^iietvtii^  8il*  Hrew  Dt^wty,  aad  liiany  other  oourticn  both  owtty 
and  lA^fneH ;  bvt  especially  LeiceBter  was  supposed  to  use  this  practicoi 
for  biinghtg  the  ftcepter  finally  to  his  own  head;  and  that  be  would 
not  only  employ  himself  to  defeat  Scotland^  and  Arbeda  to  defeat 
Hontingdlcni ;  but  also  woald  use  the  marria^  of  the  Qoeen  inprisoi^ 
ed,  to  delieat  them  both- if  he.conld.  Which  marria^  ha  boinlt 
fihistFttted  of,  was  not '  ashamed  to  threaten  a  UeaGheraus  nbdi- 
cation  against  her  Majest/s  royal  person.  But  I  hope  hei*  MayesM 
Will  ^ct  oat  a  fidrptx^clatnaxiaii,  with  a  bundle  of  halteia  Ibr  all  sUch 
traHors* 

Lawyer*    I  applaud  your  well  wishirigs  to  the  state;  yet  I  do  obacvTia 

iliuch  by  leadiikg  Oirer  o^ar  'coontt/a  a&Irs;  aad»  among  other  IhingB^ 

I  do  Abhor  the  toemory  of  that  time,  and  do  dresui  all  occaaidn,  thai 

mity  lend  us  to  tlife  like  in  dme  to  corner  >seeing  that»  in  my  judg* 

menty.  aeitlier  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  or  of  Pompey  and 

Gsetar  among  the  Romans,  nor  yet  the  'Onelphians  and  iOihbelinel 

among  the  Italuins,  did  ever  woiic  so  much  woe,  as  this  did  h>  our  pcn^ 

eotintry  ;  ^wherein,  by   the  contention  of  Ywik  and  Laneabteri  wecil 

fought  fifteen  or'  sixteen  pitched  fields,  in  less  than  an  hUhdtcd  yaarR 

That  is,  from  the  diNn^th  ortwelfth  year  of  King  Richard  the  Seitedk 

teign,  uirto  the  thirteenth  y«ar  of  King  Heniy  the  Setaith.    At  what 

time,  by  outting  offthe  chirf  tttler  of  Huntingdon'a  lioase,  lo.  wit,  ywntijl 

EdWard'^hintagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  and  heir  to  George,  Dufca 

of  Clarenice; 'the 'contention  was  most  happily  quenched  and  eaded^ 

wherein  so  many  fields  were  fought  between  brethren  and  iidiabiftants 

of  bur  own:  ktfUi6n.''  And  therein  about  the  same  quarrel  werealain* 

AHarthered^'  abd  inttde  away  about  nine  or  ten  kingi^  mid  kingi  SDa% 

hesideb  abb^  fo^  eatls,  marquisses,  «nd  dukca  of  name;,  but  mai^r 

more  lerdif,  kfjgM,'treat  gentlemen^  aad  captaini,  aadbf  the  eomonfti 

people  without  lienMber,-  attd  by  partioalar  conjectare  way  near  twH 

hundred  thousand.    For  that,  in  Ohe  batde  fought /by  King  £dwafd 

the  Fovrthi  tiierearerec^t^d  to  besUdn^  on  both  fAnrtt,  6ire  and  thirty 

thousand  iseffen  hnndred  bM  elevM  peMom,  betides  other  woanded  pen> 

eons,  to  b^'p\M  to  d«ilh  aftetwardu,  at  the  ptednim«f  the  conoucior; 

at  divenr  b&tfleb  after^tdik  thousatfid  slain>  al  a^battlec  As  in  ihose  of 

Bamet  and  Tewksbury  fought  in  one  year. 

8eM»  I  ptay,  SfHtj open  unto  me  theground of  Ifcese contiorenieB 
be¥#e^  Yo^k!ted  Lanoaster;  I  have  heard  a  larga  telatkm  thereof 
but  no  original. 

•  Lmf^i  ^The  tifhinfMsy  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
took  its  actual  ^nNin^  itt  the  issue  of  King  Edward  the  Tkisd^  and 
fitoond  £M  of  LancBiiter,  whose  inheritance  fell  upon  a  dangler 
hataed  Blanch,  who  was  married  to  the  fourth  eon  of  King  Edwat d  Iha 
Third,  named  John  of  Gatmt,  bom' in  the  city  of  Gaunt,  in  Flaaden, 
and^o  by  his  wife  becalme  -Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  heir  of  that  house* 
Ahdfet  "that  his  son  Hdny  of  Bullingbrook  pMended,  amelngiotbni 
tfailBe,tiwt£d#ard€iMkb8Ck  wai  the  elder  Ion  of  KiBg.Heni|rtfao  . 


Tkuif  and  uajiitily  piitfaf  tlwioiieri(a0tti^lliec8O9vfi^|tf.l^^ 
OBok-tecked  and  defonned:  Hetook  bjrfei^tbakiiigdoiBfronttckaid 
the  Stcond,  nephew  to  King  Sdwaid  ike  Tfaiidy  by  kis  fint  j»n,  «nd 
pkwed  Ike  sane  in  tke  kouse  oC  LeKaster,  wkere  it  ramaiiied  fw  tkne 
wkolt  descents^  until  afterwards  Edward  Duke  of  Vork,  deMended  of 
Joka  of  Oaunt's  younger  biockert  making  claim  to  tke  oioam  ky  title 
of  his  grandrootkerv  that  was  keir  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clavence,  John 
of  6a«nt's  e^ier  krotkct,  took  the  same  from  Ueofy  tke  Siittk  by 
fefce,  out  of  tke  house  of  Lancaster,  and  brought  it  back  %g^  to 
Ike.  house  of  York.  Tkis»tkfiefora,wa8  tho<)trigM»l  of  aU  those  discords 
between  tkem. 

G€iU^  But kt ns not digmssfrom  our  former discotine coBConing 
Leicester's  treacherous  actions.  I  have  a  friend  yet  living  t^  wa^ 
toward  the  old  Earl  of  Arundel  ia  gDodxredit,  aod  by  th^t  ipeaiis  1^ 
oecaaion  la  deal  with  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  ia  his  chi^fcst  aAim 
before  his  troubles;  who  did  often  report  strange .^Miiagli  from  the 
dnkcfs  own  moutk^  of  my  Loid  of  Leioeitfer's  most  ^ifaoketoas  dealing 
towards  kirn,  for  g^ning  of  his  blood,,  as  aftef  .appeased  tCMe.  Thm 
LeioeBler^katk  also  deceived  ker  Majesty  divers  ^iraes,  in  foiq^ing  of 
letteis  as  if  they  came  from  some  piiacet  when  ,they .  ifeie  his  own 
fefgery :  ke  had  likewise  a  hellish  device  to.entrap  his  well  deserving 
friend  Sir  Christnpker  Hatton,  in  matler  of  HaU  kis  priest,  wbm  he 
woqU  have  had  Sir  Christopher  to  hide,  and  semiajway;  being  touch* 
«d  and  detectedrin  the  case  of  Ardent,  thereby  to  have  drawn  in  Sir 
Okristopker  himsdf,  and  made  kirn  accessaiy  to  this  plot  What  mean 
all  liiese  pernicious  late  dealings  against  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  man  of 
tke  most  ancient  and  worthiest  nc&lity  of  our  lealml  1 1  is  on}y  Leicgner's 
ambitious  mind,  that  causes  all  this.  ii.  , 

But  it  is  very  strange  to  see*  what  a  oanlemner.pf  tke  prerogatives 
fit  E^ghad  ke  is,  and  how  little  account  he  mak^ps  pf  att  t^  aocteot 
iiobility  of  our  realm,  kow  kq  contemnetk,  derid^,  99A  defaaaeth 
tbam :  Wkich  is  tke  fodiion  of  all  ^uck»  as  mc«n.to  usui^j  to  the  and, 
that  tk^  may  have  none^  who  shall  not  acknowledge  tMr  &al 
bagiamng  and  advancement  from  themselves* 

ifis  hue  and  abfect  behaviour,  in  his  last  disgrace  about  Us  mai^ 
liage^  wdl  decland  what  ke  would  do,  in  a  matter  of  moae  iopyior- 
tanee,  by  deceiving  of  Sir  Chriitopher  H^tton;  nnd  by  aboaing  my 
loid  treasurer  in  a  letter,  for  which  her  highi^flss  did  much  c&uke 
him. 

It  was  affirmed  by  mmiy  that  all  the  broils^  troubles,  dangpw,  and 
dbtocfaances,  in  Scotland,  did  procfed  from  his  ipoipplo^  imd  |»D* 
spiracy. 

His  unworthy  scandal,  which  he  cast  on  the  Earl  of  Shrewaboiyy 
was  perfidious:  wheiefore  in  regard  of  these  ionomerablo  tseackaiie^ 
for  preasnting  of  succeeding  calamities,  to  teU  you  plainly  my  lOfmoa, 
and  tkerewltk  to  draw  to  an  end  of  this  our  conmence,  I  should  think  it 
the  most  necessary  point  of  all,  for  hef  Miyesty  to  call  h^  lovdihip 
to  an  account  among  others,  and. to  see  what  other  men  could  say 
against  him,  at  length,  after  so  many  years  of  his  sole  accusing  and 
pufsiing  of  otkeiB.    1  Juiow  and  am  very  irell  asmmU  ^M>at  n#  ac^ 


idilckifcer  Mk^fiilf  Inib  doiie^  linoeAe  eoadng  to  the  ciown,  nom^r 
that  li^lhtly  ker  Majesty  amy  do  kovftfter,  canbeofraore  uHlifyto 
liMMlfyaad  totheTCUoiyfirnMMtt  gnMal  mrto  her  ftuMitt  and  seafaMis 
iub)ec«iy  Ami  thk  noble  act  of  jnsliee  imH  b^  for  trial  of  thn  maa^ 
deserti  towards  his  eountry. 

And  ao  lilEewiiB  now  to  speak  monr  fiarteiilar  case,  if  tkeie  be  any 
grudge  or  grief  at  this  day,  any  mislike,  npining,  complaint,  or 
mvrmur  against  her  Majest/s  gofemment*  in  the  hearts  of  her  tivie  and 
fiuthAil  anbjects,  who  wish  amieodment  of  that  whidi  is  amiss,  and  not 
the  overthrow  of  that  which  is  well,  I  dare  avonch  npon  conscience 
that  either  all,  or  the  greatest  part  thereof,  proceedeth  from  this  man. 
And,  if  her  highnfss  do  permit,  and  command  the  laws,  daily  to  pass 
upon  thieves,  and  murderen,  without  exception,  and  that  for  one  fiict 
only,  as  by  experience  we  see;  how  then  can  it  be  denied  in  this  man, 
who  in  botn  kinds  hath  committed  more  enormous  acts,  than  may  be 
well  recounted  ? 

As  ID  the  first  of  theft,  not  only  by  spoiling,  and  nppr^ing  almost 
infinite  private  men;  bnt  also  whole  towns,  villages,  corporations,  and 
countries,  by  robbing  the  realm  widi  inordinate  licenses,  by  decaving 
the  crown,  with  racking,  changing,  and  imbesxlingtne  lands,  by  abusing 
his  prince,  and  sovereign,  in  selling  his  fiivour,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  taking  bribes  for  matter  of  justice,  gmce,  request,  supplicatiod,  or 
whatsoever  suit  else  may  depend  upon  the  court,  or  on  the  prinocT* 
authority. 

In  which  sort  of  tmfHck,  he  committeth  more  theft  oftentimes  in  one 
day,  than  all  the  way-keepers,  cut-punen,  coseners,  pirates,  buiglares, 
or  others  of  art  that  in  a  whole  year  within  this  reakn* 

As  for  the  second,  which  ia  murder,  you  have  heard  before,  somewhat ' 
said  and  proved;  but  yet  nothing  to  that,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  in  secret  committed  upon  divers  occasions,  at  divers  times ;  in 
sundry  persons,  of  diflerent  calling  in  both  sexes,  by  most  variable 
means  of  killing,  poisoning,  charming,  inchanting,  colouring,  and  the 
like;  according  to  the  diverrity  of  men,  places,  opportunities,  and 
instruments  for  the  same.  By  all  which  means,  I  think,  hehiUh  maie 
blood  lying  upon  his  head  at  this  day,  c^-ing  vengeance  against *iiim 
at  God's  htads  and  her  Majesty,  than  ever  had  private  man  in  our 
country  before,  were  he  never  so  wicked. 

Whereto  if  we  add  all  his  intolerable  licentiousness,  in  all  filthy 
kind  and  manner  of  carnality,  with  all  his  sorts  of  wives,  friends,  and 
kinswomen.  If  we  add  his  injuries,  and  dishonours  done,  hereby  to 
infinite;  if  we  add  his  treasons,  treacheries,  and  conspiracies  about  the 
crown,  his  disloyal  hatred  against  her  Majesty,  his  peijury,  his  rapes, 
and  most  violent  extortions  upon  the  poor,  his  abusing  of  the  par- 
'fiament,  and  other  places  of  justice,  with  the  nobility,  and  whol^ 
commonalty  besides;  if  we  add  also  his  open  injuries,  which  he 
oflered  daily  to  religion,  and  the  ministers  thereof,  by  turning  all  to 
his  own  gain ;  if  I  say,  we  should  li^y  together  all  those  enormities 
befew  her  Majesty,  and  thousand  more  in  particnlar,  which  might  and 
wonld  be  gathered,  if  his  day  of  trial  were  but  in  hope  to  be  granted ;  I 
do  not  see  fai  equity  imd  ifendon,  how  her  highness  sitting  on  the  throne, 
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M«  at  tli«  ^9i'MtnHm4k»49H^MUi  iNyii^  siil««tt»4lii 
Uwfol  request;  conndeiiiig  UmhI  ^tvaf  W9  o&tlliew  eriiaei,  a-pv^ 
vequiretli  j^tiqe  0f  life  own  MHimi  «fiA«iick  nora.ldU)gnk:r  ou^ 
jtoot>taiii;tba  m»f  «t  tto  tend. «(.««;  goo4  «ad  gobdiy  migiatnte  m 
the  world.  > 

Pefoie  ihis  idisoMina  'waai^iiitt}rr«li4edv  the  n^  cam  o»  a^fwe,  and 
ii  being  supper-Uviei  tbe  vmUmi^mi  to  caU  tbem  li^siipperp  whenfon 
'their  fwlfaer  epee^  'waa.  int(;fcepta4- 
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ir>  Lordi. 

WHAT  was  more  to  be  wished  on  earthy  thanUe  great  liappiocs^ 
this  (^y  we  enjoy  ?  viv.  To  see  his  Royal  Majesty  onr  native 
Sovereign,  and  his  loyal  subjects  of  both  his  kingdom^  ao  reall/ 
unit^di  that  his  Miyesty  is  piously  pleased  to  grant  unto  ui^  his  sub- 
jects, our  lawful  demands,  concerning  religion  and  liberties,  and  ve 
his  subjects  of  both  nations,  chearfu)ly  lendering  to  his  Miyestf 
that  duty,  affection,  and  assistance,  which  he  I^t  just  C9W  tP 
expect  from  good  people,  and  cacH  nation  concurring  in  brotherJ/ 
amity,  unity,  and  concord,  one  towards  the  other.      . 

Oh,  what  tongue  is  able  to  express  the  honour  and  piaise  doe  to 
that, great  and  good  God,  who  in  these  la^  commotions. SHflned  not 
the  counsels  .of  either  kingdom  to  dcsjtfLir  of  the  saifety.oFcafttf  cen^ 
ttionwealth,  hut  through  his  blessing  to  their  painful  ab3  prodeot 
endeavours  hath  wrought  such  an  happiness  for  us ;  t||Lt  txnh  f^ 
the  great  toil  and  trouble  which  we  have  on  both  ^idesao  long  ^ttit<)f 
we  may  each  man  with  his  wife,  chil4ren»  and. ^eod^  under  hiii^ 


Tine  and  fig-tree,  and  all  under  his  Majesi/s  protection,  refresh  himself 
with  the  sweet  fruits  of  peace  ?  Which  I  beseech  the  locd  of  peace  ta 
make  perpetual  to  both  nations. 

Andy  to  that  end,  my  eaniest  desttosar^  that  all  our  best  studies  and 
endeavours  may  be  employed,  for  some  time,  in  contriving  and  establi- 
ahing  such  vrholesomelaw$  inboth  kingdoMs,  whereby,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  the  opportunity  and  occasion  of  producing  the  like  calamities,  as 
lately  throaCe^ied  both  nationa,  nay,  <  ^  {tbe^  fuli^rei  be  provented, 
if  in  any  age  hereafter  such  miscreants  shall  go  again  to  attempt  it. 

It  is,   my  lords,  notorious,  that  the  late  incendiaries,  that  occasioned 

the  great  diffetences  betwixt  his  Majesty  and  his  subjects,  took  much 

advantage  and  courage  by  the  too  long  intermission  of  the  happy 

constitution  of  parliaments,  in  the-WKancy  of  which  they,  by  false 

informations,  incensed  his  Majesty  against  his  loyal  subjects,  and  by 

tVieit  wily  insinuations  extorted  from  his  Highness  propfamtMions  for 

to  yield  obedience  to  their  innovations  in  the  kirk,  and  patents  for 

projects,  whereby  the  poor mibjeot*  was  boah  poUed  and  topprcteed  in 

his  jeatatey  and  enthialled  in  his  oonacience;  and  thus,  by  th«r  wicked 

practices^  his  Majesty^  was  distasted;  and'  his  'subjects  geneially  diseoa* 

tented,  imcunuah  ^at,  ^had  nal.the  gral  mci^  of  iGad  (prevented  ^kna^ 

tfaey  had  made  an. obstruction  betwixt  his^Mi^ty,  and  has  liege  people^ 

and  had  broken  those  nratnal  and  indissoluble  bends  of  protection  and 

aUegianee,  whereby,  I  hopei  Us  ftoyidy/Majesty,  and  has  loyal  ani4 

dtttiial  axibiectt  of  all  hlathiee  ki|igdoins,  will  be  ever  bound  together^ 

To  wbich  ietall  good^ubjects  say)  Jnibib' 

My  Lords,  the  distaste  of  his  Majesty,  nor  discontents  of  his  sabjecls, 

eoi^d  never bawecooia  ts  that beifpii jthcy^ ^id, nor  consei^uently bave 

produced  such  cficets,  had  nottbesebeeaeqchan  iatenpositiaii,  bythcts 

inaovalofB,  and  prmectofs,  betwiiatUs  iMajesty  our  glorioos.ann,  and 

us  bis  loyaisttbjfra,  thatbia  goodnev  appeaned.not,  4>rihetiaK^:ia 

1H^  nor  our  Icipitf*  mad  obedienoe  to  baa*  •  For  no  aoon^  mftithiit 

happy.  ecnateUatlBiH  the  paiiiament  in  Eoalaod,  nuaed,  .aadithoMlf 

tkoae  vaporoa»  clouds  dissipated, .  but  his  Majeat/a  goodyaess,  /bis^geod 

subjects  loyalty,  and  their  treachery  evidently  appeared, 

.    Our  biethrea  of  Eneland,  my  lords,  fiading.  the  inteamMSton  iif  par- 

Uameata  to  be ptejadidal  and  dangerous  to thestate, rbanelsfara  can^ 

and  made  provision  for  the  frequent  holding  of  them;  whose  pcadant 

eaample  my  motion  is  may  be  our  pattern  fisrthwtib  Ao  obtain  his 

Majes^s  royal  aiisent,  i&r  doing  theilikB  fasre  in  this  ktagdon,    By 

whioh  'means  his  Majesty  may  in  due  time  heai,  and  redreai  the 

grievances  of  bis  toubjects,  aud  his  subjeota,  ae  need  shUll  reqatie, 

icheaviUUy  aid  and  ^assist  his  ^lajesty ;  and  not  only  the  domarttck 

peace  and  quiet  of  each  kingdom  be  preserved,  but  likewise  all  aaliooai 

(Mftrences,  if  aBy1iappen,'niay  be,  by  the  wisdom  of  theasamibKea  of 

both  kingdom^.  fVoNf  time  to  tine' composed /and  .leconailiBd,  to  tiv 

|pei|Muatl^^f  ihe'^biippypeaceanduiiiadhBtwixt  boduntions. 


.f  •' 


<    48*    J 

THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD 

CHJRACTBRISBDf 

IN  A  LETTER  SENT  T6  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Piyitedini64h  OctOT0»  eealitainK  ci|^  pufBi. 

IAM  inforeed  to  oomplam  of  jour  impetaous  commaodf,  and  the 
tBoi  rou  impose  upoo  m^  sbove.  all  die  tett  of  your  vassals^  Imt 
c^Mcially  of  this  of  my  LoMl  of  Stiaflford's;  as  though  I  akme  were 
insured  with  an  iUuminatton,  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  pariiament, 
which  on  80  k>ng  oonsultalion  hadi  not  yet  determined  the  atticulaie 
point  of  your  question;  yet  thus  mttch  I  shall  positively  deliver  as  a 
pert  of  my  belief;  That,  howsoevto  my  Lord  of  Strafford  be  ciied  up 
for  a  most  inoompaiable  and  accomplished  instrument  of  atate,  yet  he 
is  human,  and  subject  to  such  infirmities  as  waie  incident  to  our 
first  progenitors;  and  this  b  a  particular  of  my  faith,  not  of  my 
opmion* 

Bttty  if  it  may  satisfy  your  cariosity  to.be  ialbrmed  of  the  geoenl 
aoneeplioBs,  I  shall  then  present  you  with  as  ytftooaa  coileclio&  of 
irote  and  censures,  as  there  are  £iiicies  in  the  several  &cti6ns  daily 
Mdied  by  <he  work  of  art  and  time^  which  qualifietfa  poison^  aiolJifiett 
iiatiy  and  di8n|eth  the  bee  of  all  thin^  from  their  first  heiiy  aad 
appeanmest,  which  have  much  befriended  mv  Lord  of  StraffimL 

But,  whedier  his  lordship  be  gnUly  of  Ugh  treason,  I  cannot  deter- 


Sure  it  is^  many  foul  things  stick  upon  him  by  manifest  proofi, 
which  aeMicr  his  fineness  of  wit,  nor  all  the  fig-leaves  in  paradise  can 


Tmt  it  i^  the  housa  of  commons  stand  stiff  to  make  gpod  their  fint 
charges,  which  are  now  inforeed  and  prosecuted  to  the  littt  article,  diii 
foiy  day,  which,  should  it  not  prove  treason,  on  joint  rehearsal  of  the 
hoaae,  and  so  adjudged  by  the  lords,  it  would  then  seem  to  me  tn  be 
a  attain  of  popular  ftiry,  rather  than  the  legitiniate  isaua  of  a  cout  of 
parliament. 

True  it  is,  that  befeie  the  quarter-part  of  the  accusations  vcte 
diaqyed  upon  him,  he  was  by  way  of  prejudication  acquitted  by  msaj 
of  both  aexea,  aad  fiivoured  not  of  a  few  of  both  hpuai^  and  iwae  of 
his  Majest/s  council,  and  the  papistical  party,  his  firiendii  sod 
ibllowers,  and  generally  by  ladies. 

The  first  reasons  are  best  koown  unto  themselves. 


-  By  the-wcoady  for  xcspeeti  due  to  Aeir  patron. 
By  the  third,  for  interests  and  obligations  of  dependency. 
By  the  fourth,  if  well  eonndered,  for  many  feminine  and  affected 
considerations. .  As  the  natural  pity  and  consideration  of  women  svm- 
patbising  with  his  afflictions,  with   the  sadness  of  his  aspect,  their 
facility  with  his  complacences,  their  lenity  with  his  pathetical  oratory* 
On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  ri^d,  strong,  and  inflexible  party,  that 
say,  if  he  be  not  found  a  traytor,  the  parliament  must  make  him  so  for 
the  interest  of  the  pabiick. 

And  so  I  shall  present  you  with  the  inclinations  of  another  party, 
and  of  no  despicable  number  of  account,,  winch  pretend  to  have  moiw 
iolifiity  of  judgment  than  to  be  carried  away  with  private  intewH* 
partial  respects,  which  seem  to  be  touched  with  the  King's,  and  tha 
(XNnroons  safety,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  commons  sufferance. 

And  these  omimonly  rip  up  Us  life  and  conversation  together,  vnih 
the  progress  of  his-  estate  and  fortunes,  and  all  concluding  for  Us 
descent  and  family  to  be  of  the  noblest  and  highest  rapk  v  gentry, 
under  the  degree  of  baronage ;  his  patrimony  so  plcBtiful,  as  that  it 
equalises  most  of  the  barons  of  the  land;  hit  education  noble,  and  t» 
these  of  his  own  acquisition  of  strong  and  aUe  natural, parts. 

And,  if  the  adage  be  true^  that,  Multa  er  wUu  diffwspimiwrf  an4 
though  th^  mark  him  for  a  wise  and  psoroising  face,  yet  they  unhapr 
pifcy  observe  in  him  a  dark  and  promiscuous  countenance,  clouded,  uQ(» 
kvely,  and  presaging  an, envious  and  cruel  disposition*  And  this 
general  query  is  made  of  him : 

What  was  that,  which  he  would  have  had,  who,  suspicion  excepted^ 
jnight  have  been  a  king  at  home,  had  not  restless  ambition,  habituated 
in  his  nature,  interrupted  the  C9urse  of  his  repose,  and  disordeffed  tha 
many  helps  he  had  to  have  lived  in  plenty,  and  died  in  felicity  ^ 
>  But  dbquieted,  as  all  ambition  is  turbulent,  in  bis  cogitations,  and  in 
his  first  exposition,  agitated  by  tha  blasts  of  hit  own  aspiriqgm  it  is  said 
of  him  that  in  his  own  country  he  was  transported  by  the  violence  of 
his  will  to  carry  HI  before  him#  and,  come  what  would  of  it,  to. over* 
throw  all  that  withstood  him. 

Of  such  predominant  a  pitch  he  was  in  hb  own  constellation,  and 
propension,  which  could  not  rest  there,  but  must  bffeak.QUt  into  a  wider 
extent,  for  his  thoughts  soared  so  high,  as  men  who  knew  him  wdl 
affirmed,  that  he  held  himself  injured  by  the  state,  that  he  came  14^ 
sooner  to  the  helm. 

Whither  to  come,  he  joumied  throun^  a  wilderness  of  popular  ao> 
clamations,  and  afiected  the  dangerous  name  of  fome,  of  bemg  sovereign 
protector  of  the  commonwealth. 

For  which  he  so  much  pretended,  that  in  all  parlimncnts  he  became 
another  Jacques  de  Ortind.  And  they  aver  it  for  truth,  that,  in  those 
times,  his  intimate  fiieads  and  associates  thouf^t  it  wisdom  to  shun  his 
conversation,  so  forward  he  was  in  taxii^  the  motions  of  the  King  and 
state. 

And,  as  it  h  add,  not  without  a  ma|igpant  humour,  and  a  repugpant 
spirit,  always  withstood  the  Kinffs  profit^  and  stinted  tbie  parliamentasy 
contributions,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  crossing  the  designs  of 


state,  and  infusing,  by  his  stabfaom  exain|plfi»  a  spndt  oC  contndic&A 
in  the  asseotftlUes  4ff  tbese  Mks;  nrfaieh  how  lalal  they  hate  bren  to 
oura,  1  leave  to  your  jn^gmeBly  and  which  hath  eyer  siiice  bred  an 
oveision  in  his  Majesty  towards  his  peopLs  and  his  parliameols. 
'  An  efiee  wherein  they  say  he  did  far  nore  mischiei^  than  in  Ihis  far 
wfaieh  he  stands  now  arrsigaed  far  his  life. 

And  this  is  the  4lescriptioa  or  abstract  of  the  £rst  part  of  his  lifa^  as 
he  was  the  minion  of  <he  people,  which,  they  say,  he  esteeois  as  the  folly 
of  his  youth. 

•  May  you  now  be  pleased  to  receive  soniecfaing  of  his  second  act,  as  he 
was  a  minster  of  the  Kin^s,  into  whose  service,  as  tliey  say,  and  I 
ddnk  not  untruly,  he  \^as  purchased  and  boa^t  from  the  afiectioas  of 
ihe  people^  at  a  higher  pries  than  all  the  privadocs  oi  Edward  the 
Second,  and  Ricfaai^  the  Second.  For  that  this  only  man  hath  cost, 
and  lost  the  King,  and  kingdom,  raoca  treasure  and  loyaky  dian 
Fierce,  Qa'veston,  and  the  twa  Spencers,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dubbn, 
did  ever  oost^  their  being  all  put  together. 

'  And  flfUra  I  am,  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  kingdoms,  that 
Aould  he  be  taken  out  of  thehaads  of  justice,  and  the  levenge  of  die 

Sublick  made  fmatsate,  Jsiid  the  expectations  of  the  thvee  kingdoms 
isapp<Hated,  who  halik  invaded  the  vAole,  by  the  power  of  bis  counsels, 
and  the  partfe^,  by  the  grievous  oppressions  of  his  Majesty's  good 
people,  wheresoever  he  had  to  do,  th^  say,  that  his  Majesty's  domi^ 
nions  stand*  in  greater  danger  and  baoard,  than  «ver;  aad,  as  it 
may  fall  out,  to  be  of  a  more  lamentable  coiteequence  than  ia^  to  b^ 
expnessed. 

Howfatal  may  one  man's  ambition,  be,  and  his^ezoabitant  humou^ 
%ork  lowards  the  distoa^tion  of  a  state,  which  thcj  do  thus  demonstFate 
by  way  of  suspicion: 

Rfst,  admitting -the  Kin^s  affeotions  may  be  disposed,  tu^geliier  with 
Ae  great  party,  which  he  hath  in  the  upper  house,,  la  acquit  him  and 
oth^s. 

And  that,  thereby  >the  house  of  ^cGPHuons  should  jiold  ihemieheB 
bound  by  the  interest  committed  unto  them  by  their  countries,  to  male 
protestations  agmnst  the  lords. 

"  What  Ihenmay  become  of  a  divided  body  I  Seccodly,  it  is  ques- 
tioned, Whether  any  future  subrfdies  will  be  panted,  .customs  and 
impositions  be  paid  the  king,  without  any  insurrection  I 

Thirdly,  Whether  the  ScoU  will  depart  the  kingdom;  and,  if  thiy 
shotfld,  whether  on  good  cause,  they  may  not  retuvn,  »when  they  shall 
lee  a  division  tend  to  a  fatal  confaskm,  both  in  the  beait  of  the  states 
and  in  the  body  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  they  will^ve  oppootunily 
to  the  papists  and  libertines  to  come  in  for  a  share  ? 

Wherefore,  it  is  generally  copcluded  by  the  best  and  moat  impartial 
judgments,  That  diere  is  no  pfopoitiQii  between  the  tiddance  of  a  faw 
"monstrous  and  eiGorbitaat  m^rabars,.  and  the  general  safaty  of  the  &ii^ 
and  his  kingdoms. 

That  there  is^a  necessitated  policy^  ^t  my  laid  of  Stafford,  the 
bisbopy  and  some  ofaers,:  should  be  gifen  up  ss  a  Jait  aaopfioe^  to  i^ 


pease  ine  peopie,  ana  ro  make  a  compeiuauon.  lor  tne  injury  done  to 
them  and  die  publick* 

And  Ihas  baye  you  the  second  act  of  the  great  vice-ro/s  progress^ 
with  the  opinion  of  all  and  the  best  judgments  here  about  the  town^ 
which  I  find  to  be  suitable  to  yours  in  the  country. 


A  DISCOURSE 


In  wkat  State  tie  three  Kingdoms  are  in  at  this  present* 
Printed  in  the  Yew  l64l.    Qnarto,  containing  eight  pages. 

SIR, 

AS  the  faces  of  all  Britain  shew  their  hearts  and  inclinations,  so  if 
their  hearts  were  glared  with  a  chrystal,  they  would  appear  fearful 
of  the  future ;  were  not  the  representive  body  of  the  state  careful  to 
cure  the  present  malady,  purge  the  distempered  humours,  and  save  the 
piuch  gangrened  body,  by  cutting  some  rotten  and  putrified  members 
off,  which  infect,  infest,  and  invade  the  republick;  this  makes  me  chear- 
ful  to  discover  the  conceptions  of  the  wise,  and  not  as  an  orator,  but 
relate  their  opinion  as  their  auditor :  I  hope  it  will  take  away  from 
me  ostentation,  and  trouble  from  the  reader,  even  to  give  ease  of 
discourse. 

Their  profound  $igbs»  and  earnest  prayers,  might  quicken  my 
ingeny,  better  than  the  sound  of  excellent  instruments  can  revive  the 
apirit;  to  present  this  with  all  obedience  to  my  sovereign,  and  faith  to 
the  country,  and  declare  what  b  convenient  to  be  done  at  this  time, 
submitting  myself  modestly  to  head  and  body. 

Now  if  those  streams  of  tears,  and  sweet  perfumes,  make  not  my  pen 
fruitful  and  odoferous,  pardon  my  rudeness,  and  consider  the  state  wa 
are  now  in. 

When  our.  miserable  condition  perceived,  before  the  access  of  the 
universal  body,  by  the  wrinkles  put  on  the  brow  of  ruined  affairs, 
counsel  weakened,  and  reputation  of  state  blasted,  that  the  people  cry 
out  against  such  instruments ;  What  miserable  condition  are  we  brought 
to  ?  Oh  God !  suffer  not  ill  counsellors  to  be  as  a  bad  spleen,  to  swell  so 
big  88  to  make  lean  the  commonwealth,  that  our  empty  purses  be  not 
filled  with  blood,  though  with  tears ;  wherefore,  I  humblv  beseech  the 
bead  to  produce  such  dOfect,  as  the  sun  on  moist  and  cold  grounds;  to 
reduce  the  general  capacity,  to  such  an  influence  of  justice,  peace, 
feligion,  and  liberty;  and  that,  in  lieu  thereof,  tbe  people  may  make  a 
dch  and  potent  iing. 

TOi..  iVa  n  h 


AS  ail  nvcn  reium  lo  uic  occau,  su  snaii  we  layonnioi  wc  arc  id, 
be  by  the  help  of  wise  Ariadne's  escaped,  and  the  golden  fleece, 
continuance  of  gospel,  justice,  peace,  anddotvny  tranquillity,  with  the 
help  of  those  godly  Medea's,  be  preserved  and  procured :  Therefore, 
not  as  a  lawyer,  give  me  leave  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  state,  to  put  the 
case  by  way  of  supposition. 

If  the  fundamental  laws  be  quite  overthrown,  religion  altered,  the 
nobility  taken  away  by  councils  of  war,  as  the  Lord  Mount-Norrit 
should  have  been;  the  meaner  sort  used  as  Prynne,  Burton,  and 
Bastwick ;  the  propriety  of  goods  taken  away  from  the  subject ;  an 
srmy  force  an  arbitrary  way  of  government,  and  justice,  bought  and 
sold ;  what  mise^  will  follow,  when  the  judges  shall  affirm  it  l^al, 
the  clergy  wrongfully  in  their  pulpits  teach  it,  and  the  cabinct>council 
authorise  the  convehiency,  for  matter  of  state  ?  Therefore,  to  have  our 
laws  established,  religion  maintained,  the  pride  of  prelates  abased, 
justice  administered,  liberty  settled,  and  peace  continued  for  after 
times  :  It  is  necessar)',  the  King,  lords,  and  commons  join  in  a  most 
severe  punishment,  that  none,  in  the  Postea,  dare  to  enterprise,  the 
surprise  and  ruin  of  the  common  good ;  for  it  is  an  infallible  maxim, 
The  King  is  richer  in  the  hearts,  than  in  the  treasures  of  his  subjects. 
.  Surely  there  was  never  a  fitter  time,  nor  a  more  convenient  occasion 
then  now,  when  three  kingdoms  unite  for  their  own  safety ;  when 
the  Scot  hath  an  array  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  and  the  King  Kath 
promised  they  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  their  counsels,  and  God 
requires  it  for  his  glory. 

'  Especially  when  ministers  of  state  have  begun  to  act  this  fatal  tra^ 
gedy,  the  guiltiness  by  so  many  lively  testimonies  proved,  and  the 
treason  by  precedents  and  weighty  authority  assured,  by  law  maintained, 
and  by  all  the  commons-house  adjudged ;  who  hare  power  by  the 
95 th  of  Edward  the  Third;  and  when  it  is  brought  to  so  good  a  pass 
by  the  lords,  who  both  have  legislative  power;  why  should  not  lorda 
ind  commons  bring  it  to  perfection,  that  the.  King  sign,  that  who  shall 
dare  to  alter  religion,  innovate  law,  or  take  away  liberty  of  the  subject, 
t)e  condignly  punished,  and,  for  the  future,  cause  an  express  law  to  b« 
bnadc  on  purpose,  to  attaint  blood,  forfeit  life,  lands,  and  goods,  if  anj 
%hall  essay  such  crying  exorbitances  ? 

If  by  the  law  it  be  high  treason  to  kill  a  commissioner  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  in  time  of  justice ;  d  majoriy  to  confound  the  whole  body^ 
when  a  commissioner,  is  but  one  poor  member  of  the  body  politick. 

2.  To  make  a  law,  that  none  be  capable  of  any  place  of  government, 
that  hath,  or  shall  give  such  counsel,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  triennial 
parliament,  and  not  grasp  too  much,  lest  all  the  harpies  flty  away. 

Likewise,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  remonstrance  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  300,000  pounds,  to  the  Scots,  to  give  satisfaction  to  future  ages, 
that  it  was  no  pusillanimity,  but  upom  mature  deliberation ;  because 
the  evident  necessity,  and  inevitable  dangers  cast  upon  as  by  ill  counfle]« 
justly  caused  it. 

To  the  purpose,  the  house  of  commons  hath  done  wisely,  to  endeavour 
lo  clip  the  wings  of  Ibe  dergyi  that  th^  may  fly  into  no  temporsl 


place,  yffho&e  pens  and  fongues  have  uttered  'sfuch  poison  against  the 
common  good,  and  in  their  pride,  would  vrillibgly  adhere  to  Rome;  as 
bj  many  supentitions  it  plainly  appears,  they  have  introduced  some 
Babylonian  ceremonies,  and  made  a  bridge  unto  the  church;  by  the 
Arminian  opinion,  to  pass  over  to  popery. 

The  state  of  Venice,  jealous  of  any  their  members  confederating  with 
enemies,  cause  them  to  be  strangled,  and  hanged  up  between  columns^ 
confiscate  their  goods  and  estates,  banish  their  children,  and  make  them 
incapable  of  government ;  if  for  jealousy,  much  more,  for  so  foul  act* 
committed,  ought  they  to  die,  by  the  law  of  God  and  man 

Among  the  Athenians,  Lacedemonians,  and  Romans;  whosoever 
should  go  about  to  alter  the  form  of  government,  or  laws,  without 
publick  consent,  hath  been  ever  accounted  the  highest  traitor  ;  witnesa 
their  ostracism,  and  many  such  exemplary  punishments,  used  tQ 
auch  wretches. 

If  destroying  the  head  be  high  treason,  then  ruining  the  state  of  the. 
body  must  be;  for  if  it  be  suffocated'  with  .gross  spirits,  the  head  will 
not  only  ach,  but  be  apoplectical  or  lethargical,  such  a  sympathy  or 
rather  relation  is  betwixt  head  and  members,  that  no  rhetorick  or 
eloquence  can  take  it  away:  In  this  case  it  is  no  pity,  but  convenient 
to  destroy  the  b^ood  of  such  vipers,  and  by  eur  law  the  intention 
makes  it  treason.  But  how  many  ways  the  Lord  of  Strafford  hath 
perpetrated  this  istenticm,  hatK  been  ^ften  proved. 

In  18,  and  21,  Jacobi,  the  whole  house  adjudged  it  treason,  to  alien 
the  hearts  of  the  subjeqts  from  f  be  sovereign,  w^ch  hath  been  done  by 
his  counsellors.  His  imprisoning  wit)iout  law,  was  high  treason^ 
in  Sir  Haukin  Hanby,  S5.  S/  3*.  Ait.  €|,  who  was  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered. 

Judge  Thorpe's  giving  such  an  6alli,  jsbntriry  to  law,  was.hj[gh  treason^ 
and  is  not  his  ? 

The  reason  Richard  the  Second  iipas  -  deposed,  plainly*  manifested^ 
was,  because  he  suffered  divcn  ihalelactors  to  escape,  condemned  by 
parliament,  which  caused  the  oppression  of  the  subject  and  ruin  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  all  ages,  a  lethargy  in  Kings  hath  caused  their  ruin;  witness 
Edward  the  Second,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Sixth. 
I  humbly  desire  God  to  bless  hia  Majesty.  But  consider  we,  that  the 
three  kingdoms  will  not  be  satisfied,  unless  the  wrong  received  be 
expiated  with  the  oblation  of  some,  who  hath  caused  a  heretick 
condition. .  , 

'  *'  The  Lord  of  Strafford' hath  had  counsel^  in  case  of  treason,  when  none, 
lath  had  the  like  since  the  conquest, 

''  So  the  whole  world  may  see  with  what  temper,  gravity,  and  patience 
iheyr  proceed, 

Edward  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  8th  of  Richard  II,  because 
lis  deputy  let  the  Scots  take  Berwick  Castle,  was  condemned  of  high 
treason,  and  yet  he  never  consented  thereunto,  for  it  was  done  without 
his  privity ;  but  the  Lord  of  Strafford  writ  to  the  mayor  of  Newcastle, 
to  let  in  ihe  Scots,  and  caused  the  arms  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
four  adja€»t  cowtieti  making  them  incapable  of  defence. 

nhS 
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Wheiiefore  it  is  visible  as  the  Kun,  ha  is  guilty,  besides  his  other 
crimes;  now  this  delay  of  puDishment  bath  kindled  such  a  fiie, 
as  all  the  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  in  a  flame,  and  will  not  be 
satisfied: 

Ex  poms  magna  crescunL 

I  pray  God  divert  the  evil,  and  give  os  true  repentance^ 


NEGOTIATIONS  OF  THOMAS  WOLSEY^ 

THB 

GREAT  CARDINAL  OF  ENGLAJfD. 
CONTAINING    HIS     lAVE    AND    DEATH,    via 

i.       The  Original  of  his  Promotion. 

IL      The  Continuance  in  his  MagnifiGence> 

III.    His  Fall,  Deadly  and  Burial. 

Composed  hy  Mr.  Cavendish^  on^  of  his  own  Servants,  being  his 
Gendeman-Usher. 

London^  printed  by  William  Sheerti  i64l*    Quarto,  cootaining  one^hiiiidred 
twenty-six  pages. 


IT  seemeth  no  wisdom  to  credit  every  light  tale,  biased  abroad  in  the 
mouths  of  vulgarsy  for  vre  daily  hear,  how,  with  their  blasphemous 
trump,  they  spread  abroad  innumerable  lyes,  without  either  shame 
or  honesty,  which,  prima  facicf  shew  forth  a  visage  of  truth,  as  though 
it  were  an  absolute  verity,  though  indeed  nothing  less ;  and,  amongst 
the  better  sort,  those  babblings  are  of  no  validity. 

I  have  read  the  allegations  of  divers  worthy  authors  against  such  &lse 
rumours  and  opinions  of  the  common  people,  who  delight  in  nothii^ 
more,  than  to  hear  strange  things,  and  to  see  new  alterations  of 
authority,  rejoicing  sometimes  in  such  novelties^  which  afierwards 
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do  produce  repentance.  Thus,  may  a]1  men  of  understanding 
conceive  the  madnew  of  the  rude  roultitudey  and  not  give  too  much 
credence  to  every  sudden  rumour,  until  the  truth  be  perfectly 
known,  by  the  reporf  of  some  approved  and  credible  persons,  (ba( 
commonly  have  the  best  intelligence, 

I  have  heard,  and  also  seen  set  forth  in  divers  printed  books,  some 
untrue  -imaginations,  after  the  death  df  divers  persons,  who,  in  their 
lives,  were  in  great  estimation,  invented  rather  to  bring  their  honest 
names  in  queslion  than  otherwise.. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  I  intend  to  write  here  some  special  proceedings  of 
Ccudinal  Wolsey,  the  great  archbishop,  his  ascending  unto  honour 
and  great  promotion,  his  continuance  in  it,  and  sudden  falling  from 
the  same :  A  great  part  thereof  shall  be  of  mine  own  knowledge,  and 
some  part  from  credible  persons  informations. 

This  Cardinal  was  my  lord  and  master,  whom,  in  his  life-time,  I  served, 
asid  so  remained  with  l)im  in  his  fall  continually,  during  the  time 
of  all  his  troubles,  both  in  the  south  and  north  parts,  until  be  died. 
In  all  which  time,  I  punctuaUy  observed  all  bis  demeanors,  as  dso 
in  hb  great  triumph  and  glorious  estate. 

And,  since  his  departure,  I  have  heard  divers  surmised  and  imagined 
tales  concerning  his  proceedings  and  dealings,  which  I  myself  have 
certainly  known  to  be  most  untrue,  unto  which  I  could  have 
sufficiently  answered  according  to  truth :  But  conveiving  it  to  be 
much  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  reply  against  their  untruths, 
whereby  I  might,  perhaps,  have  rather  kindled  a  great  flame  of 
displeasure,  than  have  quenched  one  spark  of  their  untrue  repcn-ts ; 
therefore  I  did  refer  the  trujh  thereof  to  the  Almighty,  who  kpow3 
the  truth  of  all  thjngs. 

Nevertheless,  whatsoever  any  man  hath  conceived  of  him  in  bis  life, 
or  since  his  death ;  thus  much,  I  dare  say,  without  offence  tp  anjr, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  I  never  saw  this  realm  in  better  obedience, 
and  quiet,  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  his  authority,  nor  justice  better 
administered,  with  partiality,  as  I  could  justly  prove,  if  I  should 
not  be  taxed  with  too  much  affection. 

i  will  therefore  here  desist  to  speak  any  further,  by  the  way  of  apology, 
and  proceed  now  to  speak  of  his  origiaalt  &nd  ascending  thfouji^h 
fauna's  favour  to  high  dimity,  and  abundance  of  wealth- 


An  AdvertifemaU  io  ike  Reader. 

WHO  plcascth  to  read  this  history  advisedly,  may  well  perceive 
the  mutability  of  honour,  the  tottering  state  of  earthly  dignity,  the 
deceit  of  flattering  friends,  and  the  instability  of  princes  favours. 

Tills  great  cardinal  having  experience  of  all  this,  witness  his  fleeting 
ftom  honour,  the  loss  of  friends,  riches,  and  dignities,  bei«g  foi^otten 
of  his  prince,  whilst  fortune  smiled,  having  satiety  of  ali  these:  and 
i^e,  bending  her  browpdeprived  him  of  all  terrestrial  joys,  who,  by  tw^ty 

II  h  9 
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and  debating  wilb  themselves  upon  thb  ambassage;  and,  by  thW  timet 
they  saw  they  had  a  convenient  occasion  to  prefer  the  King's  chaplain, 
whose  excellent  eloquence,  and  learning,  they  highly  commended  unto 
the  King's  Highness ;  who  giving  ear  unto  them,  and  being  a  prince  of 
an  excellent  judgment  and  modesty,  he  commanded  them  to  bring  his 
chaplain,  whom  they  so  commended,  before  his  Grace ;  and  being  come, 
his  Majesty,  to  prove  his  ability,  entered  into  discourse  with  him,  con* 
cerning  matters  of  state,  whereby,  the  King  had  so  well  informed  him* 
self,  that  he  fonnd  him  to  be  a  roan  of  a  sharp  wit,  and  of  such  excel- 
lent parts,  that  he  thought  him  worthy  to  be  put  iu  trust  with  : 
of  greater  consequence. 


CHAP.  IL 

Of  the  Cardtnari  speedy  Dispatch  in  hkjint  Awibaesage  to  the  EmptfoiF 

Maximilian* 

'THE  King,  being  now  resolved  to  employ  him  in  this  ambassage, 
commanded  him,  thereupon,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  journey ;  and, 
ibr  his  dispatch,  wished  him  to  repair  to  his  Grace,  and  his  council,  of 
whom  he  should  receive  his  commission  and  instruction.  By  mfana 
whereof,  he  had  then  a  fit  occasion  to  repair,  from  time  to  time,  injto 
the  King's  presence,  who  had,  thereby,  daily  experience  of  his  singular 
wisdom,  and  sound  judgment.  Thus  having  his  dispatch,  he  took  hia 
leave  of  the  King  at  Richmond,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemopn, 
where  he  launched  forth  in  a  Gravesend  barge,  with  a  prosperous  wind 
and  tide ;  and  his  happy  speed  was  such*  that  he  arrived  at  Gravesend 
in  little  more  than  three  houn,  where  he  tarried  no  longer,  than  the 
posl*horses  were  provided  ;  and  he  travelled  sp  speedily,  that  he  came 
to  Dover  the  next  morning,  where  the  passengers  w^re  under  sail  to 
pass  to  Calais;  so  that,  long  before  noon,  he  arrived  there,  and  having 
post*horses  prepared,  departed  from  thence,  without  tarrying,  making 
Buch  hasty  speed,  that  he  was,  that  night,  with  the  Emperor  i  who,  unr 
derstandingof  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  England's  ambassador,  would, 
in  no  wise,  delay  time,  but  sent  for  him  incontinently ;  for  his  affection 
to  thp  Kii>g  pf  England  was  such,  that  he  was  glad  of  any  opportu* 
nity  to  do  biro  a  courtesy. 

The  ambassadpr  depla|res  the  sum  of  his  ambassy  unto  the  Emperor* 
of  whom  he  craved  speedy  expedition,  which  was  granted  him;  so  that, 
the  next  day,  he  was  clearly  dispatched,  and  all  the  King's  requests 
fully  accomplished  ai|d  gran^d.  '  At  which  time,  he  made  no  further 
stay,  but  took  post<-borses  that  night,  and  rqde,  without  intermission^ 
to  Calais,  being  conducted  thither  by  divert  nobles,  (appointed  by  th^ 
Emperor ;  and,  at  the  opening  of  (he  gates  of  Calais,  h^  came  thither, 
where  the  passengers  were  ready  to' return  for  England,  insomuch  tha| 
he  arrived  at  Dover,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  (he  forenoon.     . 

And,  having  post-horses  in  readiness,  he  came  to  the  court  at  ^ch* 
mpqd  that  ^ame  qight ;  where,  taking  hb  repose  until  iporning,  be  pirer 
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tented  himself  onto  bis  Majetsy,  at  bts  fint  coining  oat  of  hh  bedcbam* 
ber  to  his  ckiset,  to  mess,  $^boniy  when  he  saw,  be  checked,  for  that  h6 
was  not  on  his  journey. 

Sir,  quoth  he,  if  it  may  please  your  Highness,  I  have  alrsady  been 
with  the  Emperor,  and  dispatched  your  afiairs,  I  trust,  to  your  GraceTs 
contentation;  and,  thereupon,  presented  the  King  with  his  I  etters  of 
credence  from  tbc  Emperor.  The  King,  wondering  at  his  speedy  return, 
he  being  so  well  furnished  with  all  his  proceedings,  for  the  present,  dis* 
sembied  his  admiration  and  imagination  in  that  matter,  and  demanding 
of  him,  whether  he  encountered  with  his  pursuivant,  which  he  sent 
unto  him  with  letters,  imagining  him  to  be  scarce  out  ojf  London,  which 
concerned  very  material  passages,  which  were  omitted  in  their  consult- 
ation, which  the  King  earnestly  desired  should  have  been  dispatched 
in  his  ambassage. 

Yes,  forsooth,  quoth  he,  I  met  with  him  yesterday,  by  the  way  i 
and,  though  I  had  no  knowledge  thereof,  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  have 
been  so  bold,  upon  my  own  discretion,  perceiving  the  matter  to  be 
very  necessary  in  that  behalf,  that  I  dispatched  the  same :  and,  foras- 
much as  1  have  been  so  bold  to  exceed  my  commission,  I  most  humbly 
crave  your  royal  remission  and  pardon. 

The  King,  inwardly  rejoicing,  replied,  we  do  not  only  pardon  you,  bu^ 
g^ve  you  our  princely  thanks,  both  for  your  good  exploit,  and  happy 
expedition;  and  dismissed  him  for  that  present,  and  bade  him  retamto 
him  again  after  dinner,  for  a  further  relation  of  his  ambassage,  apd  so 
the  King  went  to  mass. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  this  ambassador  had,  all  this  while, 
visited  his  great  friends,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  to  whom  he  had  declared  the  effect  of  his  ambassage  ;  and,  also, 
his  Majesty's  commendations  of  him  did  not  a  Httle  rejoice  the  worthy 
counsellors,  forasmuch  as  he  was  of  their  preferment ;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  King  gave  him,  for  his  diligent  service,  the  deanery  of  Lin* 
coin,  which  was,  in  those  days,  one  of  the  greatest  promotions,  that  he 
gave,  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop;  and  he  grew  more  and  more  in  esti- 
mation  and  authority,  and  was,  afterwards,  promoted  to  be  almoner. 

Mow,  not  long  after,  when  death,  that  fovointtth  no  estates,  not 
King,  nor  Emperor,  had. taken  away  the  wise  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
out  of  this  present  life,  it  was  a  wonder  to  see,  what  practices  and  de** 
vices  were  then  used  about  the  young  Prince;  Henry  the  Eighth ;  the 
great  provision  that  was  then  made,  for  tht  funeral  of  the  one,  and  for 
the  coronation  of  the  other,  by  the  now  Queen  Catharine,  and  mother, 
after  the  Queen's  Highness  that  now  is,  whose  virtuous  Wfe  Jesu  long 
preserve, 

After  the  solemnisations,  atid  costly  triumphs,  our  natural,  young, 
courageous,  lusty  Prince,  and  Sovereign,  liord  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
entering  ilit.o  his  flower,  and  lusty  youth,  took  upon  him  the  royal 
jcepter,  and  imperial  diadem  of  this  fertile  nation,  the  twenty-second 
of  April,  anmdom.  1509,  which,  at  that  time,  flourished  with  all 
ahundanoe  of  riches,  wherewith  the  King  was  most  inestimably  fur? 
Jiished,  called  Cbm  the  GoMeii  World. 
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.  Now»  shortly  ftfter,  tbeimlnwkicl;  wdng  he  had  a  plain  path-way  to 
pflomotioD,  behaved  himself  n^  polilicklyy  that  he  was  made  one  of 
the  King's  Privj-council,  and  increased  in  fovoiir  daily;  to  whom  he 
gav^r' a  liouse,  at  Bridewell,  noapFleet^trieet,  where  he  kept  his  house 
ibr  liis  fiMsily,  and  so  he  daily -attended  upon  the  King,  b«ing  in  spe- 
cial favour. 

His  sentences  ih  the  Star-chamber  were  ever  so  pithy  and  witty,  that, 
upon, all  occasions,  they  assigned  him,  for  the  fluent  eloquence  of  bis 
tongue,  to  he  the  expositor  to  the  King  in  all  their  proceedings ;  in 
whom  the  King  received  so  great  content,  that  he  called  him  still  nearer 
to  Us  person ;  and  the  rather,  bccaittse  he  was  most  ready  to  advance 
the  King%  own  will  and  pleasurev  having  no  respect  to  the  case. 

Now.  the  King  being  young,  and  much  given  to  bis  pleasure,  his  old 
counsellors  advised  him  to  have  recourse,  sometimes,  to  ^e  cooncii, 
fbout  his  weighty  afiairs;  but  the  almoner,  on  the  contrary,  persuaded 
him  to  mind  his  pleasure,  and  he  would  take  his  care  and  charge  upon 
himself,  if  his  Majesty  would  countenance  him  with  his  authority, 
which  the  King  liked  well;  and  thus  none  was,  like  to  thealmonerp 
in  £ayottr  with  the  King. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  King  Henrfs  Invaduig  France^  in  his  awn  Person,  with  the  CarHnaTs 

Assistance. 

THUS  the  almoner  continuing  in  high  favour,  till,  at  last,  many 
presents,  g^fts,  and  rewards,  came  in  so  plentifuUyi  that,  I  dare  say, 
ae  wanted  nothi^  for  he  had  ail  things  in  abundance,  that  might 
either  please  his  fancy,  or  iurich  his  cofiers,  for  the  times  so  favourably 
smiled  upon  him»  .but,  to  what  end,  you  shall  hereafter  hear.  There" 
fore,  let  all  men,  to  whom  fortune  extendeth  her  favour  and  grace, 
take  heed,  they  trust  not  her  subtle  and  &ir  promises,  for,  under  colour 
thereof,  sbecarrieth  an  envious  gall :  for,  when  she  seeth  her  servant  in 
highest  authority,  she  tumeth  her  favour^  and  pleasant  countenance, 
into  fro^wis* 

This  almoner  climbed  up  fortune's  wheel,  so  that  no  man  was  in 
estimation  with  the  King,  but  only  he,  for  his  witty  qualities  uid 
wisdom. 

.  He  had  an  especial  gift  of  natural  eloquence,  and  a  filed  tongue  ta 
pronounce  the  same ;  so  that  he  was  able,  therewith,  to  persuade  and 
allure  all  men  to  his  purposes^  in  the  time  of  his  oontinuance  in  for- 
tune's favpur. 

In  the  fifth  yoar  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  chanced, 
that  the  realms  of  England  and  France  were  at  variance,  but  upon 
what  ground,  or  occasion,  I  know  not ;  insomuch  that  the  King  was 
fully  resolved,.. in  his  own  person,  to  invade  France  with  a  puissant 
army:  itwas,  therefore,  thought  very  necessaiyi  that  his  roycd  enter* 
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prises  should  be  speedily  provided,  and  furnished,  in  every  degree,  in 
things  apt  and  convenient  for  the  same :  for  expedition  thereof,  the 
King  thought  no  man's  wit  so  meet  for  policy,  and  painful  travel,  as  the 
almoner,  to  whom  he  committed  his  whole  affiance  and  trust  therein  ; 
and  he  being  nothing  scrupulous,  in  any  thing  that  the  King  would  com- 
mand, although  it  seemed  very  difficult,  took  upon  him  the  whole  €hai]ga 
of  the  business,  and  proceeded  so  therein,  that  he  brought  all  thin^ 
to  good  effect,  in  direct  order,  for  all  manner  of  victuals  and  provisions, 
convenient  for  so  noble  a  voyage  and  army. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  by  him,  in  order,  the  King,  not  in^ 
tending  to  neglect  or  delay  any  time,  but,  with  noble  and  valiant  cou^ 
rage,  to  advance  his  royal  enterprise,  passed  the  seas  between  Doves 
and  Calais,  where  he  prosperously  arrived :  and,  after  he  had  there 
made  his  arrival,  and  landed  all  his  provision,  and  ammunition,  and  sat. 
in  consultation  about  his  weighty  affisirs,  marched  forth,  in  good  or- 
der of  battle,  till  he  came  to  the  strong  town  of  Turwine,  to  the  which 
he  laid  strong  siege,  and  made  a  sharp  assault,  so  that,  in  short  spacc^ 
it  was  yielded  unto  him ;  unto  which  place,  the  Emperor  Maximiliai| 
resorted  to  him  with  a  great  army,  like  a  mighty  prince,  taking  of  th* 
King^s  wages. 

Thus,  after  the  King  had  taken  this  strong  town,  and  taken  posses* 
flion  thereof,  and  set  all  things  in  good  order,  for  the  defence  and 
preservation  thereof,  to  his  Majesty's  use,  then  he  retired  from  ,thexioe^ 
and  marched  towards  Tournay,  and  there  laid  siege  in  like  manner ;  to 
which  be  gave  so  fierce  assault,  that  the  enemies  were  constrained 
to  render  the  town  to  his  Majesty.  At  which  time,  the  King  gave  unto 
the  almoner  the  bishoprick  of  the  same  see,  towards  his  pains  and  dilip 
gence  sustained  in  that  journey.  And  when  he  had  established  all 
things,  according  to  his  princely  mind  and  pleasure,  and  furnished  the 
same  with  men,  and  captains  of  war,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  town,  he 
prepared  for  his  return  to  England. 

But  now  you  shall  understand,  by  the  way,  that,  whilst  the  Kii^ 
was  absent  with  a  great  power  in  France,  the  Scotish  King  invaded 
England,  agiainst  whom  the  Queen  sent  a  great  army,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  being  general,  where  he  overthrew  the  Scots  at  Blamston,  called 
Hoddenfield,  where  tho  King  of  Scots  was  slain,  with  divers  of  his  no* 
.  bility,  and  eighteen  thousand  men^  and  they  took  all  his  ammunition 
for  war. 

By  this  time,  the  King  returned  into  England,  and  took  with  him 
divers  noble  personages  of  France,  being  prisoners;  as  the  Duke  off 
LoDguido,  Viscount  Clermont,  with  divers  others,  that  were  taken  in 
«  skirmish. 

And,  thus,  God  gave  him  victory  at  home,  and  victory  abroad,  being 
tn  the  filkb  year  of  his  reign,  anno  dam.  151d« 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  Km^i  Promoting  his  Almoner,  bang  made  Cardinal^  and  Lord 
Chancelior  of  England. 

THE  King  being  returned  into  England,  the  see  of  Lincoln  became 
void  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  lute  bishop  there;  which  bishoprick 
the  King  gave  to  the  almoner  elect  of  Touniay,  who  was  not  negligent 
to.  take  possession  thereof,  but  made  all  speed  for  his  consecration,  the 
solemnisation  thereof  bring  ended,  he  found  a  way  to  get  into  his  hands 
•all  hit  predecessoi^s  goods,  whereof  1  have  seen  divers  parts  that  fur- 
nished his  house. 

It  was  not  long  after,  but  Dr.  Bambrige,  Archbishop  of  York,  died 
at  Rohan,  in  France,  being  there  the  Kingfs  ambassador;  unto  which 
see  the  King  presented  the  last  new  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  so  that  he  bad 
three  bishopricks  in  his  hands  at  one  time,  all  in  one  year  given  him. 
Then  prepared  he  again  for  his  translation  from  the  see  of  Lincoln  to 
that  of  York,  as  he  did  before  to  his  installation. 

After  which  solemnisation  done  and  being  then  archbishop, 
and  Primas  AngUct,  thought  himself  sufficient  to  compare  with  that  of 
Canterbury,  and  did  thereupon  advance  his  crosses  in  the  courts,  and 
every  other  place,  as  well  in  the  precinct  and  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury, 
as  ^y  other  place ;  and,  forasmuch  as  Canterbury  claimeth  a  supe«- 
riority  over  York,  as  well  as  over  any  other  bishoprick  within  England, 
and,  for  that  cause,  claimeth  an  acknowledgment,  as  in  ancient  obe- 
dience of  Yorky  to  abate  advancement  of  his  crosses,  to  the  crosses  of 
Canterbury. 

Notwithstanding,  York  not  desisting  to  bear  the  game,  although 
Canterbury  gave  York  a  check  for  the  same,  and  told  him,  it  was  pre- 
sumption, by  reason  whereof,  there  ingendered  some  grudge  between 
them :  but,  shortly  after,  he  obtained  to  be  made  cardinal  and  Ltgaiui 
de  Latere,  unto  whom  the  Pope  sent  the  Cardinal's  cap,  and  certain 
bulls,  for  his  authority  in  that  behalf,  whereupon  he  was  installed  at 
Watminster  in  great  triumph,  which  was  executed  by  all  bishops  with 
their  mitres,  caps,  and  other  ornaments ;  and,  after  all  this,  he  was 
made  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Canterbury,  who  was  the  chancel- 
lor, waJB  dismissed. 

Now,  he  bMng  in  th^  chancellorship,  and  endowed  with  the  promo- 
tions of  archbishop  and  cardinal  de  latere,  thought  himself  to  MIy 
furnished,  that  he  was  now  able  to  surmount  Canterbury  in  dl  jaris- 
dictions ;  and,  in  all  ecclesiastical  powers,  to  convocate  Canterbury, 
and  all  other  bishops,  and  spiritual  persons,  to  assemble  at  his  convo- 
cations, where  he  would  assign  to  take  upon  him  the  convention  of  all 
ministers,  and  others  within  their  jurisdictions,  and  visited  all  the  spi- 
ritual houses  in  their  diocess,  and  all  manner  of  spiritual  ministers,  as 
commissioners,  scribes,  apparitors,  and  all  other  necessary  officers  to 
fiimbh  his  courts ;  and  did  coi^vene,  by  conventioni  whom  he  pleased 
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through  this  realm  and  dominion,  and  all  other  penoiiSy  to  the  glory  of 
his  dignity.  Then  he  had  two  great  crosses  of  silver,  whereof  one  was 
of  his  arch bishopricky  and  the  other  of  his  legateship,  borne  before  ham 
wheresoever  he  rode>  or  went,  by  two  of  the  tallest  priests  that  he  could 
get  in  this  realm.  / 

And*  to  the  increase  of  his  gain,  he  had  in  his  hand  the  bishoprick  of 
Durham,  and  St.  Albans,  in  coromendam;  also,  when  Dr.  Fox,  bi- 
shop of  Winchester,  died,  he  did  surrender  Durham  to  the  King,  and 
took  himself  to  Winchester.  He  had  also,  as  it  were  in  farm,  tho 
hishopricks  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  for  the  incumbents  of 
them  were  strangers.  He  had  also,  attending  upon  him,  men  of  great 
possessions,  and  the  tallest  yeomen,  for  his  guard,  in  the  realm* 


CHAP,V.  tf 

Of  the  Orders  and  Cffices  of  his  House  and  Chapd. 

,  AND  first,  for  his  house,  you  shall  understand,  that  he  had  in  hi^ 
hall  three  boards,  kept  with  three  several  officers,  that  is  to  say,  a  ste*. 
ward,  that  was  always  a  priest ;  a  treasurer,  that  was  ever  a  knicht; 
««d  a  comptroller,  that  was  ^  esquire;  also  a  confessor,  a  doctor,  threo 
marshals,  three  ushers  in  the  hall,  besides  two  almoners  and  grooms* . 
Then  had  he  in  the  halUkitchen  two.  clerks,  a  clerk-comptroller, 
and  a  su^reyor  over  the  drec»er,  with  a  clerk  in  the  spicery,  which 
kept  continually  a  mess  together  in  the  hall;  also  he  had  in  the 
kitchen  two  cooks,,  labourers*  and  children,  twelve  persons ;  four  mem 
of  the  scullery,  two  ye<Hnen  of  the  pastry,  with  two  other  paffte-laye^t 
under,  the  yeomen. 

Then  had  he  in  his  kitchen  a  master-cook^  who  went  daily  in  velvet 
pr  sattin,  with  a  goUl  chain ;  besides  two  other  cooks,  and  sue  labour* 
eis  in  the  s^me  room. 

.  In  the  larder,  one  yeoman  and  a  groom;  in  the  scullery,  one  yeo* 
man  and  two  grooms ;  in  the  buttery,  (wo  yeomen  and  two  grooms ; 
in  the.ewxy^  so  many ;  in  thecellar, .  three  yeomen  and  three  pages ;  in 
the  chandery,  two  yeomen  i  in  the  wayfaiy,  two  yeomen ;  in  the  ward% 
fobe  of  beds,  the  master  of  the  wardrobe,  and  tvrenty  persons  besides  | 
in  the  laundry,  a  yeoman,  groom,  and  thirteen  pages,  two ,  yjeomeo* 
purvf^Ql^  and  a  groom^purveyor ;  in  the  bakehouse,  two  yeo^nen  -And 
grooms ;  in  the  wood-yard,  one  yeoman  and  a  groom ;  in  .the  bami 
one  .yeoman ;  porters  at  the  gate,  two  yeomen  and  two  grooms;  a  yeo* 
misn  in  his  b^ge,  and  a  master  of  his  horse ;  a  clerk  of  the  stables^  and 
a  yfxvi^an.pf  the  same;,  a  ftirrier,  and  a  yeoman  of  the  stirrup;  a  malt* 
lour  and  sixteen  grooms,  every  one  of  them  keeping  four  geldings* 

Now  will  I  declare  unto  you  the  officers  of  bis  chapel,  and  singing- 
men  of  the  same.  First,  he  had  there  a  dean,  a  great  divine,  ^id  a 
man  of  excdlent  learning ;  and  a  sub-dean,  a  repeater  of  the  choir,  a 
gospeller,  an  epistler  of  the  singing  priests,  and  a  master  of  the  children: 
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in  the  vestry,  a  yeoman/  and  two  grooms,  besides  other  retainer  that 
ckmQ  thither  at  principal  feasts. 

And,  for  the  furniture  of  his  chapel,  it  passeth  ray  weak  capacity  to 
declare  the  number  of  the  costly  omaraents,  and  rich  jewels  that  were 
occMpied  in  the  s^me ;  for  I  have  seen,  in  procession  about  the  hall, 
forty-four  rich  copes  of  one  settle  worn,  besides  the  rich  candlesticks^ 
and  other  necessary  ornaments  to  the  furniture  of  the  same. 

Now  you  shall  understand,  that  he  had  two  cross- bearers,  and  two 
pillar'^bcarei'S  in  his  great  chamber ;  and  in  his  privy  chamber,  all  these 
persons,  the  chief  chamberlain,  a  vice-chamberlain,  a  gentleroan-ushcTy 
besides  one  of  his  privy-chamber ;  he  had  also  twelve  waiters,  and  six 
gentlemen  waiters ;  also  he  had  nine  or  ten  lords,  who  had  each  of 
them  two  or  three  men  to  wait  vpon  him,  except  the  £arl  of  Deihy, 
who  had  five  men. 

Then  he  had  gentlemen  cup-bearers,  and  carvers  ;  and  of  the  sewers, 
both  of  the  great  chamber,  and  of  the  privy  chamber,  forty  persons; 
six  yeomen  ushers,  eight  grooms  of  his  chamber ;  also  he  had  of  alms, 
who  were  daily  waiters  of  his  board  at  dinner ;  twelve  doctors  and 
chaplains,  besides  them  of  his,  which  I  never  rehearsed  ;  a  clerk  of  his 
olosetvand  two  secretsHcs,  and  two  clerks  of  hb  signet;  four  counsel- 
Jots  learnied  in  the  law. 

'  And,  for  that  he  was  chancellor  of  England,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
have  officers  of  the  chancery  to  attend  him  for  the  better  furniture  of 
the  same. 

.  first,  he  had  a  riding  cletk,  a  clerk  of  die  crown,  a  clerk  of  the  ham- 
per, «nd  a  chafer ;  then  he  had  a  clerk^  of  the  check,  as  weH  updti  thi» 
diaplains,  as  upon  the  ye(MReii  of  the  diamber;  he  had  also  knir  foot* 
laen,  garhiihed  with  rich  running  coats,  whensoever  he  had  any  jOQfw 
Hey*  •  Then  he  had  a  herald  of  arms,  a  serjeant  of  iiniis,  a  physician,  an 
apothecary,  four  minstrels,  a  keeper  of  his  tents,  an  armourer,  and  in* 
structor  of  his  wards,  an  instructor  of  his  wardrobe  of  robes,  a  keeper  of 
hi»  chamber  coif tioually ;  he  had  also  in  his  house  a  MHTveyor  of  York, 
a  clerk  of  the  green  cloth.  All  these  were  daily  attending,  dowillying 
and  uprising  t  and  at  meat,  he  had  eight  continual  boards  for  the  cham* 
herkinsi  and  gentlemen  officers,  having  a  mess  of  young  lords,  and  ano- 
ther of  gentlemen ;  besides  this,  there  was  never  a  gentleman^  or  offictf» 
or  6ther  worthy  person,  but  he  kept  some  two,  some  thnee  penona  lo 
wait  upon  them ;  and  all  others,  at  the  least,  had  one^  which  did 
amount  to  a  great  number  6f  persons. 

Now,  having  deckted  the  (Hxfer  according  to  the  chain  roll,  iise  ^ 
his  house,  and  what  officers  he  had  daily  attending  to  fornix  the  aamv 
b^idte  retainers,  and  other  persons,  being  suitors,  dined  in  the  balls 
and,  when  shall  we  see  any  more  such  subjects  that  shall  keep  sueh  a 
lioble  house?  Therefore  here  is  an  end  of  his  houshold;  ikt  number 
of  persons  in  the  chain  were  eight  hundred  peisOBs* 
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CfilAP.  Vt. 

Of  fds  tecond  Embassage  to  the  EmperorCharlet  the  tytk, 

AFTER  he  was  thus  furnished^  in  nmoner  ds  I  'have  before  reheaned 
unto  you,  he  wfls  sent  twice  on'ambaMageto  the  Emperor  Charles  th^ 
Fifth,  that  now  reigncth,  and  father  to  King  Philip,  now  oar  Lord  and 
Sovereign :  forasmuch  as  theold  En^pcror '  MaxtmiHan  was  dead,  and, 
ibr  divers  other  urgent  occasions,  touching  his  Majesty,  it  was  thought 
£t  that  about  such  weighty  roattdTs,  aiM)  to  so  noble  a  prince,  thi?  Cardie 
nal  was  most  meet  to  be  senton  this  ambassage;  and  he,  being  ona 
ready  to  take  the  charge  thereof  upon  him,  was  furnished,  in  every  re^ 
9peei,  most  like  a  great  prince,  which  was  much  to  the  honour  of  hin 
Majesty,  and  of  this  realm :  for,  first,  he  proeeeded  forth  like  a  cardinal^ 
having  all  things  correspondent;'  his  gentlemen,  being  very  many  in 
number,  were  clothed  in  Hvery  coats' of  crimson  velvetof  the  best,  and 
chains  of  gold  about  their  neck^;'  and  ^lis-  yeomen,  and  alt  his  mean 
officers,  were  clad  in  fine  scarlet^  guarded  with  black  ««Wet  one  hand^ 
breadth.  Thus  furnished,  he  was  t^Ue  sent  in  this  manner  to  the  Em* 
peroF  in  Fland^,  then  lying  at  Bf«^,  whom  he  did  tnoM  nobly  enlc^ 
tain,  discharging  all  his  own  charges,  and' his  men's.  There  was  tM 
house  in  the  town  of  Bruges,  whereiii  any  of  my  Lordls  gentlefcnen  wem 
lodged  or  had  recourse,  but  tfaat'tiM  oWnefs  of  the  houses  were  ootA^ 
manded  by  the  Emperor's  offieei^,  upon  the  pain  of  their  Hvcs,  to'tukf 
no  money  for  any  thing  that  the  CiinKnars-men  did  takeof  atky  kind  of 
victuals;  no,  although  they  wer^  disposed  to  malce  ^tMHtly-banqnetii 
further  coinroahding  their  sAld  Ifoste  'riias  they  shoiVld  ^9rant  iic^ligg 
which  they  honestly  required,  or  desired  ko  have. '    .    '      i   •'      •    •  •  'j 

Also  the  Emperdr^s  officers  if^iy  ni^i  went  thfough  thot^n  ftotil 
touse  to  house,  wheire  any  Englishmen' hi(d  recoursne,  or  Iddged,  lAttd 
served' their  Hvery  for  all  nighty  ^faiehnvab  done  on  «hi!^  rttamier :  flift^ 
the  officers  brought  injbo  the  hotese  a  eaaieel  of  fine  radheHety^th^n  twd 
silver  pots  of  wine,  and  a  pound  of  sugKr/  white  li|h«(' ami^yeUb# 
lights,  a  bowl  of  silver,  and  a  gobiel  to.tdrink'iin,  And  ovefy'ttigh't  a 
Staff  torch.  This  was  the  order  of  their  livery'  eteryhigflt ;  and  then, 
in  the  morning,  wheii  the  officera  came  to  letch  aw«y  their  Musff,  they 
would  account  for  the  gentlemen's,  costfe  the  day  before.   ' 

Thus  U«e  Empetfor  entertained  the  Cardinal,  and  >fafis  train j  during  th^ 
time  of  his  ambassy.  And,  that  done;  he  xetumed  Iftto  Enghind  with 
great  triumph,  being  no  less  in  estihiation  with  the  King  than  he  was 
before,  but  rather  much  more;  for  he  increased  daily* in  the  King^s  ft^ 
tFour,  by  reason  of  his  wit  and  readii^te  to  do  the  King  pleastire  in  all 
things. 

In  the  one-aiid-twentieth  year  of  King  Henry  the  *  Eighth's  reign, 
anno  dom.  1529,  this  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  cftffie  iritoEngiand^ 
who  was  nobly  e&lertainc^. 
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CHAP.  VII. . 
Of  the  MMntr  rf  ik  going  to  WntmmtUT'HM. 

NOW  must  I  declare  the  maimer  of  his  going  to  W^tiBinster^halt  ia 
the  term  time :  First,  when  he  cmme  out  of  his  privy-chamber,  be  most 
commonly  beard  two  masses  in  his  chapel  or  chamber.  And  I  heard 
one  of  his  chaplains  say  since,  that  was  a  roan  of  credit,  and  excellent 
learning,  that,  what  business  soever  the*  Cardinal  had  in  tlic  day-time, 
be  never  went  lo  bed  with  any.  part  of  his  service  unsaid,  no,  not  so 
much  as  one  collect,  in  which,  I  think,  he  deceived  many  a  man : 
then,  going  into  bis  chamber  again,  he  demanded  of  some  of  his  servants 
if  they  were  in  readiness,  and  had  furnished  his  chamber  of  presence,  and 
waiting  chamber :  he,  being  then  advertised,  came  out  of  his  privy- 
chamber  about  eight  of  the  clock,  ready  apparelled,  and  in  red,  like  a 
cardinal;  hb  upper  vesture  was  all  of  scarlet,  or  else  of  fine  crimson 
tafiaU^  or  crimson  sattin  ingrained;  his  pillion  scarlet,  with  a  black  vel- 
vet tippet  of  sables  about  hw  neck,  holding  in  his  hand  an  orange,  the 
meat  or  substance  thereof  being  taken  out  and  filled  again  with  a  part 
of  sponge^  with  vinegar,  and  othetcenfectlons  against  pestilent  airs,  the 
arhich  he  most  cotomonly  heM  to  his  nose,  when  he  came  to  the  presses, 
or  when  he  was  pestered  with  many  suiton :  and  before  him  was  borne 
the  broad  seal  of  £ngland,  and  the  eardinal's  hat,  by  some  lord,  or  some 
ttntleman  of  woiship,  right  solemaly :  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  entered 
iQtD  his  chamber  of  presepice,  whete  tbeie  were  daily  attending  on  him 
IM  well  noblemen  of  this  lealnit  as  other  W4)rthy  g^ntiemen  of  his  own  far 
asUy,  his  two  great  crosste  wese  therfe  attending  upon  him  ;  then  cry 
the  gendemen-ushers  that  go  before  him  bare^ieaded :  On  masters  be* 
foie^  and  make  room  for  my  lord.  Thus,  when  he  went  down  into  the 
iiaU  with  a  seijeant  of  arms  before  him,  bearing  a  great  mace  of  silver, 
and  two  gentlemea  carrying  two  great  plates  of  silver;  and,  when  he 
came  to  the  ball-door,  there  bis  mule  stood  tiapped  all  in  crimson  vel- 
vet, with  a  suddk  of  die  same. 

Then  were  attending  him,  when  he  was  mounted,  hb  two  cross- 
bearers,  and  hiit  two  pillar-bearers,  all  upon  great  horses,  and  in  fine 
ocarlet;  then  he  marched  on  with  a  trnin  of  gentry,  having  four  foot* 
men  about  him,  bearing evi^  one  of  them  a  pole-ax  in  his  hand:  and 
thus  passed  he  forth  till  he  came  to  Westminster,  and  there  alighted 
and  went  in  this  manner  up  to  the  Chancery,  and  staid  a  while  at  t 
bar,  made  for  him  beneath  the  Chancery ;  and -there  he  communed 
sometimes  with  the  judges^  and  sometimes  with  other  persons,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  Chancery,  and  sat  there  till  eleven  of  the  clock  to  hear 
suits,  and  to  determine  causes ;  and  from  thence  he  would  go  into  the 
Star<bamber,  as  occasion  served  him;  he  neither  spared  hi^  nor  low, 
Jbut  did  judg^  every  one  according  to  right. 

Every  Sunday  he  would  resort  to  the  court,  bemg  then  at  Green- 
wich, with  bb  former  rehearsed  train  and  triumph,  takbg  hb  barge  at 
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his  own  stain,  funiished  with  yeomen  standing  upon  the  sails,  and  his 
gentlemen  within  and  about,  and  landed  at  the  Three  Cnuies  in  the 
Vine-tree;  and  from  thence  he  rode  upon  his  mule  with  his  crosses, 
his  pillars,  his  hat,  and  his  broad  seal  carried  before  him  on  horseback 
along  Tharoes^street  until  he  came  to  Billingsgate;  and  there  he  took  his 
barge,  and  so  went  to  Greenwich,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained  by 
the  lords  in  the  King's  house,  being  therewith  staves  in  their  hands,  as 
the  treasurer,  comptroller,  with  many  others,  and  conveyed  into  the 
King's  chamber,  and  so  went  home  again  in  the  like  triumph. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  CardmaTi  Magn^euce  in  his  Homes* 

HE  lived  a  long  season  ruling  all  things  in  this  realm  appertiuning 
to  the  King  by  his  wisdom,  and  all  other  matters  of  foreign  regions,  with 
whom  the  King  had  any  occasion  to  meddle.  All  ambassadors  of  foreign 

Eotentates  were  ever  disposed  by  the  cardinal's  wisdom,  to  whom  they 
ad  continual  access  for  their  dispatch. 
His  house  was  always  resorted  unto  like  a  Kingfs  house,  with  noble^ 
men  and  gentlemen;  and  when  it  pleased  the  King's  Maji^ty,  as  many 
times  it  did,  he  would,  for  his  recreation,  resort  unto  the  CardmalV 
house,  against  wh(7se  coming  there  wanted  no  preparations  or  goodly 
furnitures,  with  victuals  of  the  finest  sort  that  could  be  had  for  money 
or  friendship. 

Such  pleasures  were  here  devised  for  the  Kii^s  delight,  as  coirtd  bcr 
invented  or  imagined ;  banquets  set  with  masqueis  and  fnummers,  in 
such  a  costly  manner,  that  it  was  glorious  to  behold ;  there  w^ted  no 
damsels  meet  tu  dance  with  the  masquers,  or  to  garnish  the  place,  fot' 
the  time,  with  variety  of  other  pastimes.  Then  were  there  divers  kind» 
of  musick,  and  many  choice  men  and  women  singers  appointed  to  »ng, 
who  had  excellent  voices.  I  have  seen  the  King  come  suddenly 
thither  in  a  masque,  with  a  dosen  masqu<»9  all  in  gannents  like 
shepherds,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  and  six  torch* 
bearers,  besides  their  drummers,  and  others  attending  on  them  with- 
vizards,  and  clothed  all  in  sattin.  And,  before  his  entering  into  the 
hall,  you  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the  water-gate 
without  any  noise,  where  were  laid  divers  chambers  and  guns  charged 
with  shot,  and  at  his  landing  they  were  discharged,  which  made  such  a 
rattling  noise  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder:  It  made  all  the 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ladies^  to  muse  whatit  should  mean  coming 
so  suddenly,  they  sitting  quietly  at  a  banquet.  In  this  sort  you  shall 
understand,  that  the  tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence  covered, 
and  my  lord  cardinal  sitting  under  his  cloth  of  state,  and  there  having 
all  his  service  alone  ;  and  then  were  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman, 
a  gentleman  and  a  gentlewoman,  thoughout  all  the  tables  in  the  cham- 
ben  on  the  one  side,  which  were  made  all  joining,  at  it  wer^  bu^* 
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'  one  table.  All  which  order  was  done  by  m^  Lord  Sandi^  then  lord 
chamberlaiD  to  the  Kingi  and  by  Sir  Henry  ouildibrd,  then  comptrolier 
of  the  Kingfs  house. 

Then,  immediately  after  this  great  shot  of  guns,  the  cardinal  desired 
the  lord  chamberlain  to  see  what  it  did  mean,  as  though  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  they  then  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the 
Thames,  and,  returning  again,  told  him,  that  they  thought  they  were 
noblemen  and  strangers  arrived  at  the  bridge,  and  coming  as  ambassa- 
dors from  some  foreign  prince :  With  that,  said  the  cardinal,  I  desire 
you,  because  you  can  speak  French,  to  take  the  pains  to  go  into  the 
hall,  there  to  receive  them  into  the  chamber,  where  they  shall  see  us, 
and  all  those  noble  pcnonagcs,  being  merry  at  our  banquet,  desiring 
them  to  sit  down  with  us,  and  take  part  of  our  fare. 

Then  went  they  incontinently  into  the  hall,  where  they  were  received 
with  twenty  tofches,  and  conveyed  up  into  the  chamber  with  such  a 
number  of  drums  and  flutes,  as  I  have  seldom  seen  together  at  one  timo 
andptaoe. 

Then,  at  their  arrival  into  the  chamber,  they  went  two  and  two 
together  directly  before  the  cardinal  where  be  sat,  and  saluted  them 
very  reverently :  To  whom  the  lord  chamberlain,  for  them,  said;  *  Sir, 
forasmuch  as  they  are  strangers,  and  cannot  speak  English,  they  have 
desired  me  to  declare  unto  you,  that  they,  having  understanding,  at 
this  your  triumphant  banquet,  were  assembled  such  a  number  of  fiur 
danws,  they  could  do  no  less,  under  the  supp<Mrtation  of  your  grace, 
than  to  view  as  well  their  incomparable  beauties,  as  to  accompany  thens 
at  Buimchance,  and  after  thai  to  dance  with  them,  so  to  beget  their 
better  acquaintance/ 

.  Aiid^  furthcrmove^  they  require  of  your  grace  license,  to  acoosi- 
plish  this  cause  of  their  coming. 

When  the  cardinal  said  he  was  willing,  and  very  well  content  they 
should  do  so. 

C  Then  went  the  masquers,  and  first  saluted  all  the  dames,  and  then 
rBUMMd  to  the  most  worthy,  and  there  opened  the  great  cup  of  gold, 
filled  with  OTOWBs,  and  other  pieces,  to  cast  at. 

Thus  pesusing  all  the  gentlew4»men,  of  some  they  woo,,  and  to  some 
they  k>8U  And,  haidng  viewed  all  the  ladies,  t»sy  letumed  to  the 
cardinal  with  great  reverence,  pouring  down  all  their  gpldj  which  was 
above  two  huodsed  crowns.  At  all,  qcfoth  the  cardinal,  and  casting  the 
dye  he  won  it,  whereat  was^made  great  joy. 

Then^  qjuoth  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlain,  I  pcay  you  go 
tell  them,  that  to  me  it  seemeth  that  there  should  be-  a  noblemaa 
amengit  them,  that  better  deserves  to  sit  in  Ibis  place  than  I,  to  wboro 
1  shottld.  gMly  surrender  the  same,,  aceording  to  my  duty,  if  I 
knew  him. 

Then  spoke  my  lord  chamberlain  to  them  in  Fi-ench,  deolanog  my 
iord  cardinail's  words;  and,  they  rounding  him  again  in  the  ear,  the  IopI 
chamberlain  said  uato  my  lord  cardinal : 

.  Sir,  quoth  hp,  they  confess  that  wnong  them  is  such  a  noble  pecso* 
qagp,  whom,  if  your  grace  can  point  out  from  the  rest,  heis  conlenl^ii 
lo  disclose  himsea,  and  to  accept  of  your  place  most  wUUngljb-    . 
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f^tbv  Aat  the  cardinal^  taking  good  advice,  went  amongst  them ; 
and  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  the  gentleman  with 
the  black  beard  should  be  he;  and  with  that  he  ro&e  out  of  his  cbair> 
Und  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard,  with  the 
cup  in  his  hand :  But  the  cardinal  was  roistakent  for  the  person  to 
whom  he  then  offered  his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Nevill,  a  comely  knight, 
and  of  a  goodly  personage,  who  did  more  resemble  his  Majesty's  person 
than  any  other  in  that  masque. 

The  King,  seeing  the  cardinal  so  deceivi^  in  hi^  choice,  could  not 
ibrbear  langfaing,  but  pulled  down  his  vizara,  and  Sir  Edward  Neviirs 
also,  with  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  chear,  that  all  the  noble 
estates  desired  his  Highness  to  take  his  place:  To  whom  the  King, 
made  answer,  that  he  would  first  go  and  shift  him :  And  thereupon  he 
went  into  the  cardinal's  bed-chamber,  where  was  a  great  fire  prepared 
for  him,  and  there  he  newly  apparelled  himself  with  rich  and  princely 
garments  ;  and,  in  the  King's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were 
clean  taken  away,  and  the  tables  covered  again  with  new  and  perfumed' 
cloaths,  every  man  sitting  still  until  the  King's  Majesty,  with  fait 
masquers,  came  in  among  them,  every  man  new  apparelled. 

Then  the  King  took  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding 
every  person  to  sit  still  as  they  did  before ;  and  then  came  in  a  new 
banquet  before  his  Majesty  of  two  hundred  dishes,  and  so  they  passed 
the  night  in  banqueting  and  dancing  until  morning,  which  much 
lejoiced  the  cardinal,  to  see  his  sovereign  lord  so  pleasant  at  his  house. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  wiginal  Itutrwnent  of  the  CardinaTi  FaU^  MuiresM  Aaae  BuUau 

NOW  you  shall  underatand,  that  the  young  lonl  of  lloftiiitfnbeitaMi 
attended  upon  my  lord  cardinal,  who,  when  the  cardinal  went  to  eoUrt, 
would  ever  hawe  conference  with  Mistress  Anne  BoUeo,  who  then  waa 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Catharine,  insowuch  that  at  last 
'  they  were  contracted  together,  which,  when  the  King  heard,  he  waa 
much  moved  thereat,  for  he  had  a  private  affectioB  to  her  himself^ 
which  was  not  yet  discovered  to  any,  and  thea  advised  the*  cardinal 
to  floid  ft>r  the  £arl  of  Northumberhnd,  his  fioher,  and  take  order  to 
dissolve  the  contzact  made  between  the  sai^  parties;  which  the  lord 
caBdinal  did»  after  a  sharp  repfoheasion,  in  regard  he  was  cotitracteA 
without  the  King  and  his  fisther's  knowledge:  Ha  sent  kit  his  fotlier, 
who  came  to  London  very  speedily,  and  came  fixst  to  ray  Idrd  cardinal, 
as  all  great  penona^m  did,  diat  in  such  sort  were  sent  for,  of  whom 
tkey  were  advertisedof  the  cause  of  their  sending  for:  And,  when  the 
carl  was  come^  he  was  presently  brought  to  the  casdiaal  into  the  gallery. 
After  whose  meetiag,  my  lord  oaidinal  and  he  were  in  secret  com« 
mttnication  a  long  space ;  after  their  long*  disoouiM,  and  driidting  a 
mf  U  win^  tho  cttl  dfl|iailsd>  and,  aft  bis-goiag  away^  he  sat  dowa 
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at  the  gallery  end  in  the  hall,  upon  a  form,  and,  hdng  set,  called  his 
son  uhto  him,  and  said : 

Son,  quoth  he,  even  as  thou  art,  and  ever  hast  been  a  proud, 
disdainfut,  and  very  unthrifty  master,  so  thou  hast  now  declared 
thyself:  Wherefore  what  joy,  what  pleasure,  what  comfort,  or  what 
solace  can  I  conceive  in  thee  ?  That  thus,  without  discretion,  hast 
flfbused  thyself,  having  neither  regard  to  me  thy  natural  father,  nor  unto 
tBy  natural  sovereign  lord,  to  whom  all  honest  and  loyal  subjects  bear 
faithful  obedience,  nor  yet  to  the  prosperity  of  thy  own  estate;  but  hast 
so  unadvisedly  ensnared  thyself  to  her  for  whom  thou  hast  purchased 
the  King's  high  displeasure,  intolerable  for  any  subject  to  sustain.  And, 
but  that  the  King  doth  consider  the  lightness  of  thy  head,  and  wilful 
qualities  of  thy  person,  his  displeasure  and  indignation  were  sufficient  to 
cast  me,  and  all  my  posterity,  into  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  But 
He,  being  my  singular  good  lord,  and  favourable  prince,  and  my  lord 
Ordinal  my  very  good  friend,  have,  and  do  clearly  excuse  me  in  thy 
lewdness,  and  do  rather  lament  thy  folly,  than  malign  thee,  and  have 
tdvised  an  order  to  be  taken  for  thee,  to  whom  both  I  and  you  ar& 
tnare  bound,  than  we  conceive  of.  I  pray  to  God  that  this  may  be 
a  sufficient  admonition  unto  thee,  to  use  thyself  more  wisely  hereafter; 
ibr,  assure  th^'self,  that,  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy  prodigpdity,  thou 
wilt  be  the  last  earl  of  our  house :  For  thy  natural  inclination,  thou 
Art  masterful  and  prodigal,  to  consume  all  that  thy  progenitors  have, 
with  great  travel,  gathered  and  kept  together  with  honour :  But,  having 
the  King's  Majesty  my  singular  good  lord,  I  trust,  I  assure  thee, 
so  to  order  my  succession,  that  thou  shall  consume  thereof  but  a 
little. 

For  I  do  not  intend,  I  tell  thee  truly,  to  make  thee  heir;  for,  thankt 
be  to  God,  I  have  more  boys,  that,  1  trust,  will  use  themselves  much 
better,  and  prove  more  like  to  wise  and  honest  men;  of  whom  I  will 
eh  use  the  most  likely  to  succeed  mc. 

Now,  good  masters  and  gentlemen,  quoth  he  unto  us,  it  may  be 

Sor  dumces  heseaAer,  wlwn  1  am  dead,  to  see  those  things,  that  I 
ve  sp<^CQ  to  my  son,  prove  as  true  as  I  now  speak  them ;  yet,  in  the 
nean  time,  I  deure  you  all  to  be  his  friends,  and  tell  him  his  faults  in 
what  he  doth  amiss ;  wherein  you  shall  shew  yourselves  friendly  to 
him ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave  of  you.  Aud,  son,  go  your  ways  unto 
my  lord  your  master,  and  serve  him  diligently ;  and  so  parted,  and  went 
down  into  the  hall,  and  took  his  barge. 

Then,  after  long  and  kige  debating  the  matter  about  the  Lord 
Pieic/sr  assurance  U>  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen,  it  was  devised,  that  the 
contmct  should  be  infringed  and  dissolved,  and  that  the  Lord  Piercy 
diould  marry  om  ef .  the  Earl  of  Shcewsbux/s  daughtera.  And  so, 
indeedr  Bot  long  after  he  did ;  whereby  the  former  contract  was 
hfokan  and  dissdktd,  wherewith  Mrs.  Anne  was  greatly  displeased; 
promising.  That,  if  ever  it  lay  in  her  power,  she  would  do  the  cardinal 
some  displeasure;  which  indeed  she  afterwfl^  did.  But  yet  he  was 
not  allogelher  to  be  blamed^  for  he  did  nothing,  but  what  the  King 
commaoded;  wheieby  dw  Lord  Piercy  was  charged  to  avoid  her 
•ompany.    And  so  was  she ».  ibr  a  time,  dich^iged  the  court,  and  sent 
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"home  to  h^r  father;  whereat  she  was  much  troubled  and  perplexed; 
for  all  this  tixpe  she  kaew  noihing  uf  the  King's  intended  purpose. 
But  we  may  see,  when  fojt^ne  doth  begin  to  frown,  how  she  caft 
compass  a  matter  of  displeasure,  through  a  far  fetched  mark :  Now, 
therefore,  of  the  grudge,  how  it  began,  that  in  process  of  tim«  wroyghf 
tbe  cardinal's  utter  destruction. 


CHAP.  X. 
Of  Mr9.  Afme  BvUenU  Fmmr  wUk  the  King. 

OH  Lord,  what  a  great  Ood  art  diou!  that  workest  thy  wondeii 
to  secretly,  that  they  are  not  perceived,  until  they  be  brought  to  paM 
And  finished. 

Attend  now,  good  reader,  to  this  stoiy  following,  and  note  every 
circumstance,  and  thou  sfaalt^  at  the  end,  perceive  a  wonderful  work 
of  God  against  such  as  forget  him  and  his  benefits. 

Therefore,  I  say,  consider;  after  this  my  Lord  Pierc/s  troublesome 
business  was  over,  and  all  things  brought  to  an  end,  then  Mrs.  Anne 
Bullen  was  again  admitted  to  the  court ;  whete  she  flourished  in  great 
estimation  and  honour,  having  always  a  prime  grudge  against  my  hnA 
cardinal,  for  breaking  the  contract  between  the  Lord  Piercy  and 
herself,  supposing  it  had  been  his  own  device  and  ao  other's ;  and  she, 
At  last,  knowing  the  Kin^fs  pleasure,  and  tkte  depth  of  his  secrets,  thett 
began  to  look  very  haughtily  and:  stout,  lacking  no  manner  of  rioh 
apparel,  or  jewels,  that  money  could  purchase. 

It  was,  therefore,  imagined  by  many  through  die  court,  that  she; 
being  in  such  fdvour,  might  do  much  with  the  King,  and  obtain  any 
suit  of  him  for  her  friends.  AH  this  while,  she  being  in  this  estimation 
in  all  places,  there  was  no  doubt,  but  good  Qaeen  Catharine,  having 
this  gentlewoman  daily  attending  upon  her,  both  heard  by  report,  and 
saw  with  her  eyes,  how  all  things  tended  against  her  good  ladyship; 
although  she  seemed  neither  to  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen,  nor  the  Kins,  to 
isarry  any  spark  of  discontent,  or  displeasure ;  but  aceeptcd  all  Siiogs 
in  good  part,  and  with  great  wisdom,  and  much  patience  dissembled 
the  same,  having  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen  in  mora  estimation  for  the  Kingfs 
Bake,  than  when  she  was  with  her  before,  declaring  herself  indeed  to  be 
a  ^ery  patient  Grissel,  as,  by  her  long  patience  in  all  h»  troubles,  shiid) 
berewer  most  plainly  appear. 

For  the  King  was  now  so  enamoured  of  this  young  gemlcwoman, 
that  he  knew  not  hew  sufficiently  to  advance  her. 

This  being  perceived  by  all  thep«ttt4brdsof  Aeeourtt^hobore 
a  secret  grudge  against  my  lord  cardinal^  lor  that  they  could  not  mfe 
sn  the  kingdom  •as  they  would  for  him,  beeaoie  be  jwas  Drnmrnfac 
tohm  with  the  King,  and  ruled  as  well  the  gveat  lords,  as  the  tnean 
subjects;  whereat  they  took  an  ocoasioo  to  work  bimout  of  the 
Kiog*e  iKfOQs^  and  censemieBtly  i^liensetoesiiite  mm  cstiroalien, 
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And,  after  long  and  secret  consoltation  with  themfelfcs,  boir.la 
bring  this  matter  to  pass,  they  knew  very  well,  that  it  was  somewhait 
difficult  for  them  to  do  absolutely  of  themselves;  wherefore  ^hqf 
perceiving  the  great  aflection  and  love,  the  King  bore  to  Mn.  Anne 
BuUen,  supposing  in  their  judgments,  that  she  would  be  a  fit  instrument 
to  bring  their  earnest  intentions  to  pass,  Cbereibre  they  often  consulted 
with  her  to  chat  purpose ;  and  she,  having  both  a  very  good  wit,  and 
also  an  inward  grudge  and  displeasure  against  my  lord  Cardinal,  was 
ever  as  ready  to  accomplish  their  desires,  as  they  were  themselves ; 
wherefore  there  was  no  more  to  do,  but  only  to  imagine  an  occasion  to 
work  their  malice  by  some  pretended  aircumstances.  Then  did  thej 
daily  invent  divers  devices  how  to  effect  their  purpose;  but  the 
enterprise  thereof  was  so  dangerous,  that,  though  they  would  hm  have 
attempted  the  matter  with  the  King,  yet  durst  they  not,  for  they  knew 
Ibe  great  leal  the  King  did  bear  unto  the  cafdinal ;  and  this  tb^  Jcftew 
very  well,  That,  if  the  matter  they  should  |>rQpound  agidnst  him,  wee 
not  grounded  upon  a  just  and  urgent  cause,  the  Kingfs  love  was  such 
,  fowi^  him,  and  his  wit  such  withal,  th^  he  oould  witb  his  policy 
vanquish  all  their  enterprises^  end  tbeo^  after  dukt,  sequite  Afioa  ia  wi 
like  nature,  to  their  utter  ruin. 

<  Therefore  (bey  were  compelled,  to  forbear  Ibeir .plots,  ^U  Ihey  laight 
have  some  better  grouiid  to  work  upon.  And  .now  the  cazdiwl* 
perceiving  the  great  seal,  the  King  bore  to  this  gentlewoman,  framed 
himself  to  please  her,  as  well  as  the  King:  To  that  end,  therefore,  he 
prepares  great  banquets  and  feasts,  to  entertain  the  King  and  hei^ 
at  bis  own  house,  she  all  this  whUe  dissembling  the  .secret  gnidgein  her 
breast.  Now  the  cardinal,  began  to  grow  into  wonderful  inventiona 
not  heard  of  before  in  £ngland;  and  the  love  between  this  glorioua 
lady  and  the  King  .grew  to  such  perfectton»  that  divers  thinp 
were  imagined,  vrhereof  I  forbear  here  to  speaks  until  I  cojmto  Ihe 
proper  place. 


€HAP.  XI. 

Of  tie  KerMsas  between  ih  ireecA  King  mdiie  DM  if  Bomhs 
vAoJkdiotktCUf(fBqfmf%riKntktKiaghetkg€ik^ 

THEN  beigpui  a  certain  gi:udge  between  the  French  Kiqg  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  :to  break  out,  insomuch  Aat  the  Duke,  being  now  i^ 
variance  with  the  house  of  France,  was  compeUed*  for  safeguard  of  his 
life,  to  iy  and  forsake  his  conatiy,  foaring  Ihe  Kiiig*^  malice  and 
indignation. 

The  caadml,  hawing  intelligenee  hereof,  eoe^vtif ,  Ant  the  Kinjg 
eur  SQverfign  Lord  should  obtain  the  duke  to  he  .his  ^eoepal  in  ^]» 
Iran  f^pMintibe  Fi»ncbKing»  with  wh<Hn.ourkji^h«d  dienanocc;ii#i«p 
.of  war;  and  the  mther,  because  the Ilofce  of  l^rben  Was fliri  ^ Ifiie 
emperor  to  .invite  him  to  the  like  purpose,  wh^re^  moved  the  Kifig 
in  this  natter.    And,  after  the  King  weaMlviMdihaffeo& 
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•d  the  eardinars  invention^  be  mtised  more  ftnd  more  of  Ais  matteiv 
uatil  It  came  into  a  consnltation  amongst  the  eouncil ;  lo  that  it  was 
concluded,  that  an  ambasaador  should  be  sent  to  the  empeior  about 
this  matter.  And  it  was  further  concloded,  that  the  King  and  the 
emperor  should  join  in  those  wars  ag^nst  the  French  King;  and  that 
the  Duke'  of  Bourbon  should  be  the  King  of  England's  cbampioa, 
and  general  in  the  field,  who  had  a  number  of  good  soldiers,  operand 
besides  the  emperor'jp  army,  which  was  not  small ;  and  th^t  tb^  Kiqg 
should  pay  the  duXe  monthly  wages  for  himself  and  his  retinlie. 

F6r  which  purpose  John  Russel,  whp  was  afterwards  creatiM  Eail 
of  Bedford,  lay  continually  beyond  the  seas  in  a  secret  place,  both 
to  receive  money  from  the  King,  and  to  pay  the  same  monthly  Ip  the 
duke ;  so  that  the  duke  began  the  war?  with  the  Fk'ench  King  in  hii 
own  territories  and  dukedom,  which  the  King  had  gotten  into  his  own 
bands,  being  not  perfectly  known  tg  the  duke's  enemies,  that  he  had 
any  aid  from  our  Sovereign  Lord  ;  and  thus  he  wrought  the  Ffepcfa 
King  much  displeasure,  insomuch  thatthe  French  King  w^  constrained 
to  prepare  a  present  army,  and,  in  his  own  person,  to  resist  the 
duke's  power.  And,  battle  being  ioined,  the  Kins  drove  him  to  takjs 
Pavia,  a  strong  town  in  Italy,  with  his  host  of  men,  for  his  security ; 
where  the  King  incamped  himself  wonderfully  strong,  intending  to  clos^ 
the  duke  within  the  town,  lest  he  should  issue  ouX,  and  skirmish  with 
liim. 

The  French  King  In  his  camp  sent  secretly  into  England  a  private 
person  (being  a  very  witty  man)  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  his  master 
and  our  Sovereign  Lord ;  his  name  was  John  Jokin,  who  was  kept  as 
secretly  as  might  be,  no  man  having  intelligence  of  his  arrival ;  for 
lie  was  no  Frenchman  bom,  but  an  Italian,  a  man  of  no  great  estimation 
in  France,  nor  known  to  be  much  in  his^  mastei^s  fovour,  biit  taken  to 
be  a  merchant;  and,  for  his  subtle  wit,  was  elected  to  treat  of  such 
an  ambassage,  as  the  French  King  had  given  him  in  commission. 

This  Jokin  was  secretly  conveyed  to  Richmond,  and  there  staid, 
until  such  time  as  the  cardinal  resorted  thither  to  him,  where,  after 
Easter  term  was  ended,  he  kept  his  feast  of  Whitsontide  very  solemnly ; 
Jii  which  season,  my  lord  cardinal  caused  this  Jokin  divers  times  tD 
dine  with  him,  who  seemed  to  be  both  witty,  and  of  good  behaviour. 
He  continued  long  in  England  after  this,  till,  at  the  last,  as  it  should 
seem,  he  had  brought  the  matter,  which  he  had  in  commission,  to  pass, 
IVhereupon,  the  King  sent  out  immediately  a  restraint  unto  Sir  John 
Bussel,  that  he  should  retain  that  month's  pay  still  in  his  hands,  until 
the  Kin^s  pleasurf  should  be  further  made  known,  which  should  have 
)>een  paid  to  the  duke,  being  then  incamped  within  the  town  of  Pavia. 
For  want  of  which  money,  the  duke  and  his  men  were  much  dismay* 
ed^  when  they  saw  no  money  come,  as  it  was  wont  to  do ;  and,  being 
in  this  dangerous  case,  where  victuals  began  to  grow  scanty  and  very 
jdear,  they  imi^ined  many  ways  what  should  be  the  reason  that  thb 
Kinj^s  money  came  ijot ;  some  said  this,  and  someaaid  that,  mistrustinji; 
|K>t$|jQg  lem'ihaD  the  true  cause  thereof. 


I  i  4 
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Qf  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  Stratagem^  and  Vktoiy^  tohertm  the  Frmsk 
King  was  taken  Piisoner, 

NOW  )he  duke  and  bis  soldiers  were  in  great  miser;,  for  want  of 
victuals,  and  other  necissaries,  which  they  could,  by  no  means*  get 
within  the  town :  Hereupon,  the  captains  and  soldiers  began  to  grudge 
and  murmur,  being,  for  want  of  victuals,  all  like  to  pen&h ;  and,  being 
in  this  extremity,  came  before  the  duke,  and  said,   '  Sir,  we  musti 
of  force  and  necessity,  yield  to  our  enemies;  and  better  were  it  for 
us  so  to  do,  than  to  starve  like  dogs.'    But,  when  the  duke  heard  this, 
he  replied,  with  weeping  tears,  *  Sirs,    you  have  proved  yourselves 
valiant  men,    and  of  noble  hearts,  in  this  service;    and,    for  your 
necessity,  whereof  I  myself  do  participate,  1  do  not  a  little  lament; 
but  I  shall  desire  you,  as  you  arc  noble  in  heart  and  courage,  so  to 
take  patience,  for  two  or  three  days,  and,  if  succour  come  not  then 
from  the  King  of  England,  as  I  doubt  nothing  less,  I  will  then  consent 
%o  you  all,  to  put  ourselves  and  lives  unto  the  mercy  of  our  enemies;* 
whereunto  they  all  agreed,  and  tarried  till  two  days  were  passed, 
e3wpec^ii)g  relief  from  the  King :  Then,  the  duke,  seeing  no  remedy, 
^called  l^is  noble  captains  and  soldiers  before  him,  and,  weeping,  said, 
'  You  noble-men,  and  captains,   we  must  yield   ourselves  unto  our 
enemies,  or  else  famish;  and,  to  yield  the  town  and  ourselves,  I  know 
well  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies ;  as  for  my  part,  I  pass  not  for  their 
cruelties,  for  I  shall  suffer  death,  I  know  very  well,  most  cruelly,  if  I 
come  unce  into  their  hands:  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  myself  that  I  do 
lament,  it  is  for  your  sakes,  it  b  for  your  lives,  and  for  the  safeguard 
of  your  persons,  for,  so  that  you  might  escape  your  enemies  hands, 
I  would  willingly  suffer  death.     Good  companions*  and  noble  soldiery 
I  do  require  you  all,  considering  the  miserable  calamities  and  dangers 
we  are  in,  at  this  present,  to  sell  our  lives  most  dearly,  rather  than  to 
be  murdered  like  beasts;  therefore,  if  you  all  consent  w|th  me,  we 
^ill  take  upon  us,  this  night,  to  give  our  enemies  assault,  and,  by  that 
peans,  we  may  either  escape,  or  else  give  thain  an  overthrow  ;  for  it 
were  better  to  die  in  the  field,  like  men,  then  to  live,  prisoners,  miserably 
in  captivity ;  to  which  they  all  agreed. 

'Then,  (quoth  the  duke)  you  aU  perceive  the  enemies  camp  is 
strong,  and  there  is  no  way  to  enter  upon  them,  bat  one,  and  that 
entry  is  planed  wjtb  great  ordnance,  and  strength  of  men,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  to  our  enemies,  that  way,  to  fight  with  them  in 
their  camp ;  and  also,  now  of  late,  you  perceive,  ihey  have  had 
but  small  doubt  of  us.  in  regard  they  have  kept  but  slender  watch. 

*  Therefore,  my  advice  is,  there  shall  issue  out  of  the  town,  in  tl^ 
tclead  time  of  the  night,  from  us,  a  certain  number  of  you,  that  be  the 
most  likely  to  assault  the  camp,  and  they  shall  give  the  asmult, 
secretly,  against  the  place  of  the  entry,  which  is  most  strong  and 
invincible;  which  force,  and  y^^\  assault,  shall  be  to  tbeii),  of  the 
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camp,  so  doubtful;  that  they  wiQ  turn  the  strength  of  the  entry,  that 
lieth  oTer*ag^nst  your  assault,  to  beat  you  from  your  purpose;  then 
will  I  enter  out,  at  the  postern  gate,  and  come  to  the  place  of  tiieiy 
atrength  newly  turned,  and  there,  before  they  be  aware,  will  I  enter, 
and  nght  with  them  in  the  camp,  and  win  their  ordnance,  which  they 
have  newly  turned,  and  beat  them  with  their  own  pieces,  and  then  may 
you  come,  and  join  with  me  in  the  field/ 

This  device*  pleased  them  all  wonderful  well,  who  did  then  prepare 
themselves,  all  that  day,  for  that  device,  and  kept  themselves  secret 
and  close,  without  any  noise,  or  shot  of  pieces,  in  the  town,  which 
gave. the  enemy  the  less  fear  of  the  assault;  tor,  at  night,  they  went 
all  to  their  tents,  and  couched  quietly,  nothing  mistrusting  what  after 
happened ;  so,  in  the  dead  Of  the  night,  when  they  were  all  at  rest, 
the  assailants  issued  out  of  the  town,  and  there,  according  to  the 
duke's  appointment,  they  gave  so  cruel  and  fierce  an  assault,  that  they, 
in  the  camp,  had  much  ado  to  withstand  them ;  and  then,  as  the  duke 
before  declared,  they,  within,  were  compelled  to  turn  the  shot,  that  lay 
M  the  entry,  against  the  assault ;  then  issued  out  the  duke,  and,  wim 
him,  about  fiftei^n  or  sixteenth undred  men,  or  more,  sebretly  in  the 
night  The  enemy  being  ignorant  of  his  comini^,  until  he  entered  the 
^eld,  and,  at  his  entry,  he  took  all  the  ordnance  that  lay  there,  and 
slew  the  gunners ;  then  charged  the  pieces  against  the  enemies,  and  slew 
them  wonderfully,  and  cut  down  their  tents  and  pavilions,  and 
murdered  many  therein,  before  they  were  aware  of  his  coming,  suspect-  • 
ing  nothing  less  than  hisontry;  so  that  he  won  the  field,  before  the 
ICing  could  arise,  and  the  King  was  taken  in  his  lodging,  before  he  was 
harnessed.  And,  when  the  duke  had  won  the  field,  the  French  King 
taken,  and  his  men  stain ;  his  tents  robbed  and  spoiled,  and  the  King^s 
coffers  searched ;  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  found  the  league,  under  ua 
great  seal  of  England,  newly  made,  between  the  King  of  England  and 
.the  French  King,  whereby  he  perceived  the  impediment  of  his  money, 
which  should  have  come  to  him  from  the  Kmg,  having,  upon  due 
search  of  this  matter,  further  intelligence,  that  idi  this  business  was 
devised  by  the  cardinal  of  England :  Whereupon,'  the  duke  conceived 
such  indignation  against  the  cardinal,  that  he  went  immediately  to 
Home,  and  there  intisnded  to  sack  the  town,  and  to  have  taken  the 
Pope ;  but,  at  the  first  assault  of  the  town,  the  duke  was  the  first  man 
that  was  there  slain;  notwithstanding,  the  captains  continued  their 
assaults,  and,  at  last,  many  of  the  town  fied,  with  the  Pope,  to  the 
Castle  of  Angelo,  where  he  continued  in  great  calamity. 

I  have  written  this  history  more  at  large,  because  it  was  thought  the 
cause  of  all  this  Mischief;  wherefbre,  you  may  see,  whatsoever  a  man 
doth  purpose,'  be  he  prince  or  prelate,  yet  God  dispatcheth  all  things 
^%  his  pleasure  and  will,  it  being  a  folly  for  any  wise  man  to  take  upon 
him  any  weighty  enterprise  of  his  own  will,  without  calling  upon 
God,  for  his  grace  add  assistance  in  all  his  proceedings* 

I  have  seen  princes,  either  when  they  would  call  a  parliament,  or 
any  other  great  assembly,  that  they  would  fint  call  to  God,  most 
reverently,  for  his  grace  therein;  and  now  I  see  the  contrary, as  it  seems, 
^bejr  trust  more  to  their  own  minds  and  wilki  than  to  God's  good 
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tbeir  matters  fate  tteei; 
otbeiBy  may  be  perceiv* 


indent  exajqapjy^.  Yet.  I  see  no  mhHf  almost,  in  authority,  or 
high  e9late».regj^.rd  thp.saipie ;  whi^h  is  the  greater  pity^  and  the  more  to 
be  li^ented.  Kow^ei^  1 4c9i9t  ip  speak  any  further  of  this  mattei^ 
#od  to  proc^  |o  oUxQia. 


CHAP.  XIU. 

.Qfik^  Frmh  XkgU  JtfidmpHon  aiU  of  CaptMfy,  and  tie  GirfiKA 
Am&sssage  into  France. 

VFpVl  the  taking  of  the  French  Kii^  there  were  divers  consulta- 
jtifU^y  and  various  opinions  among^  the  council ;  sonpe  held,  that  our 
Sov^^  Lord  the  Kipg  could  invade  the  realm  of  France,  and  might 
easily  conquer  the  tsame ;  forasmuch .  as  the  King,  with  the  most  part 
of  the  noblemen  of  France,  were  in  captivity  |  some  said  again,  that 
the  jKing^  our  nuuter,  ought  to  have  had  the  French  King  prisoner^ 
foxasmuob  as  he  was  taken  by  our  King's  champion,  and  capt^n-ge- 
neral,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Emperor ;  insomucb  that  tha 
King  was  advised,  thereby,  to  occasion  of  war  against  the  Emperor, 
^Jbacause  he  kept  the  King  of  France  out  of  our  King's  possession,  with 
divers  imaginations  and  devices,  as  their  fancies  served,  which  were  too 
loiDg  here  to  relate. 

Thus  weije  they  in  long  consideration,  whereof  every  man  in  the 
<ourt  talked  as  his  &ncy  served  him,  until,  at  the  last,  4ivers  ambas* 
ia4Qn»  from  the  realm  of  France,  came  to  the  King  our  Lord,  desiring 
bin  to  take  order  with  the  Emperor  for  the  French  King's  delivery,  as 
kis  Highnesses  wisdom  shoiUd  think  best,  wherein  my  Lord  Cardinal 
bote  great  rule ;  so  that,  aCter  great  deliberation  and  advice  uken,  it 
was  thou^t  good,  by  the  Cardinal,  that  the  Emperor  should  deliver 
the  Firench  I^g  out  of  bis  ward,,  upon  sufficient  pledges. 

And,  afterw^ards,  it  was  thought  meet,  that  the  King's  two  sons,  that 
is  to  s^y,  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  be  delivered, 
in  hostage,  for  security  <tf  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  our  Sovereign 
|iord,  upon  all  such  demands  and  requests,  as  should  be  demanded  of 
Ihe  French  ^ing,  as  well  by  the  Emperor,  as  by  oi|r  sovereign  Lord. 

The  Cardinal  lain^ting  ^e  French  Kin^s  captivity,  and  tte  Pope'ii 
gpmt  advenity,  who  vet  remained  in  the  castle  of  Angelo,  either  as 
prisoner,  or  else  for  defence  against  his  epemies,  ^deavoured,  and  lap 
boured  all  that  he  could,  with  the  King  and  liis  council,  to  take  tome 
.ofder,  f<B»r  the  quietness  of  them  both. 

At  the  last,  as  you  heard  before,  fivers  of  the  great  states,  and 
lords  of  the  council,  with  my  Lady  Ad°c;,  lay  in  continual  wait,  to 
«Bpy  a  convenient  occasion,  to  taka  the  Cardinal  in  a  snare. 

Therefore,  ih|ey  jcoosnlted  with  the  Cardinal,  and  informed  him,  that 
they  thought  it  a  necessaiy  time  for  hiip,  to  tnke  upon  him  the  King^s 
oonnu4|ion,  to  trawl  bcyjpnd  the  seas,  and|  by  his  wisdoiOy  to  coift- 
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fOM  »  preseqitj^e^e  wtpn^it  thesegreat  princes  and  p^ient^ttf^  iSM^aib- 
raging  biro  thereto,  and  alledgingy  that  it  .W8$  more  meet  for  his  wift- 
doro,  discretion,  apd  authority,  to  bring  so  weighty  a  matter  to  pitf% 
than  any  other  within  this  realm;  their  intent  w^  no  other^  but  jto 
get  him  frotp  the  IKin^  that  they  might  a<iventure9  by  the  help  of 
tiieir  chief  mistress^  to  deprave  him  unto  the  King,  and  so,  ip  Us  ab- 
senccy  bring  him  into  his  disgrace,  or,  at  the  least,  to  be  in  less  esti- 
mation. 

Wel]^  the  nu^tter  was  so  handled,  that  the  Cardinal  was  commai^ed 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  journey,  which  he  took  upon  him,  but,  wb^ 
ther  M^illingly  .or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  hut  this  T  know^  that  he  made  so 
short  abode,  after  the  perfect  resolution  thereof,  .  that  he  caused  ^ 
things  to  be  prepared  speedily  for  his  journey,  and  evf  ly  one  of  his  sjSi^ 
vants  were  appointed,  that  should  attend.him  in  thesaiQf* 

When  all  things  .w<^  concluded,  and  provided  for  this  noble  journey, 
he.advanced  forwaxils,  in  the  name  of  God*  My  Lord  bad  with  huq 
such  of  the  lords  and  bi3h<gis,  as  were  not  of  the  conspiracy. 

Then  niarcb^d  he  forward  from  his^  now  house  at  Westpiiins^, 
through  all  Londoi^  iover  L^don^bcidge,  bavii:ijg  a  ^at  many  gje^tlef 
men,  in  a  jaiik>  before  him,  in  velvet  coats,  and,  the  mist  pigrt  ^f  d^^ 
ivith  chains  of  gpld  about  their  ncck;i»  And  all  his  yeomon  follow^ 
him,  with  noblemen,  ^nd  gi|eat  men^  servants,  all  in  orange-ta,wny:co^ 
and  the  cardinal's  bat,  ^tb  T*  wd  C*  for  Thomas  Cardinal,  'cjmmm- 
dered  upon  tliem^  9s  well  upon  bis  own  servants  coats,  as  all  the  xest.qf 
tbe  gentlemen,  and  his  aum^ter  ro\iles,  which  were  tw($nty,  apd  moxf^ 
in  number :  and  wh^n  all  his  carriages  and  carts,  and  other  his  ,tn^i^ 
were  passed  before,  he  ipde.vcry  sumptuously^  like  a  cardinal,  with.lfip 
rest  of  his  train^  o.n  bjs  jnule^  with  bis  spare  mule,  and  his  s^siie  borse, 
cav.^red  with  orimi^pn  velvet,  and  folded  stirrups,  followis^  hii^.  Awl 
befqre  him,  he  had  his  twq  great  silver  crosses,  hjs  two  piUaos  ofjaih^ 
the  Kin^s  brqad-seal  pf  England,  and  hjs  cardioalVbat,  and  a  gentli^ 
man  carryii^  his  balance,  ottierwiie  called  his  cloke^b;^,  wlvicb  was 
made  of  fine  scarlet,  all  embroidered,  very  richly,  with  gold*  Tkitf 
he  passed  through  liOi^don,  as  I  said  before ;  and^  all  the  way  in  hjs 
8Sm4  joum^,  Jbe  w#s  tbus;^msM'I^^%  ^'  l^bm^rs,  in.every  plap^ 
More,  iwh^  pjt^p^ied  JUvtlpngs  bx  hjx^t  »^  )us  said  tniin. 

Tl^e  first  jmi3Qey  he  ^ad^  was  ^wp  mjiles  beyond  Peptford  in  Ken|, 
iQ  3ir  Richard  Vutshixe>  hpuse;  fl/^i^  i^est  of  -hi^  )wiQ  were  lodged  in 
J^QRtford,  eifi^in  tb«  icount^  theireabpiUs* 

^  jlh.e  ne^ft  A^y  be  mfufhexl  Jto  Aochester,  where  be  l^j  in  the  bish9p's 
^la^^j  ^nd  ihe.res)  we^  iQdged  in  tbe  city. 

..,  .T>e  third .dfy.he  jq/ip  from  thence  to  Feyeiyhan^,  and  there  lodgei^ 
In  tbe  ab jl^y^  ana  his  ^n  in  the  town, ,  and  some  about  in  the  country;, 
.  .The  fpurtb  day,  he  ipde,to  Cauterhurv,  where  he  was  kindly  entec- 
talned  by  the  bishop  of  the  city,  and  the^  he  continued  four  or  &yp 
.danrs.  Jn^hichj^efsq^jpo^  li^^^ilee^  and  a^reat  fair  ih  the  town, 
^y  reason,  it  m^A  :tbe  .feast  jo(  St.  Thon^,  their  jpajtron ;  upon  which 
4ajf  ihei^  fira^^  .sqleiii^ jtfpg»|ioi^,r.|«)iexei°  i^^y  ^r<i  Cardinal  was  in 
his  legantine^mrnvW^  iri$b  hkhi^  ^P9^  ^  Wd^  whp  commanded 
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Hke  moaki  and  tBe  quire,  to  sing  the  Latin  after  this  sort,  '  Sancia  Marm 
6ta  pro  Papa  Noiiro  Ckmente/  and,  in  this  manner,  perused  the  I^tia 
through ;  my  Lard  Cardinal  kneeliAig  at  a  i»lool  before  the  quire-door, 
prepared'  for  him,  with  carpets  and  cu?»hioiJ8 :  ali  the  monks,  and  the 

2uire«  stood  in  the  body,  singing  the  Litany  ;  at  which  time  I  saw  my 
ord  Cardinal  weep  tenderly,  which  James  I,  and  others,  ccncctved  to 
'be  for  grief,  that  the  Pope  was  in  such  calamity  akid  danger  of  tha 
lance-knights. 

The  next  day,  I  was  sent  with  letters  from  my  Lord  to  a  Cardinal  in 
Calais,  in  post,  so  that  I  was,  the  same  night,  in  Calais.  At  my  arri- 
val, I  found,  standing  upon  the  pier,  without  the  Lanthbm-gatc,  all  th« 
council  of  the  town,  to  whom  1  delivered  up  my  messa^  and  my 
letters,  before  I  enleried  the  town ;  where  I  lay  until  my  Lord  came 
thither^  who  arrived  two  days  after  my  coming  thither,  before  eight 
(/clock  in  die  morning,  and  was  received  of  all  the  noble  oflfieers  «id 
council  of  the  town,  and  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  ^th  procession,  thf 
clerks  being  in  rich  copeft,  having  many  rich  crones. 

In  the  Lanthom-gate,  a  stool,  with  cushions  and  carpets,  waasel 
for  him,  where  he  kneeled,  and  made  his  prayers:  at  which  time,  thej 
ienced  him  in  with  seizures  of  silver,  and  sprinkled  water ;  that  done^ 
Aey  passed  on  before  him,  in  procession,  until  he  came  tmto  St.  Mary% 
church,  where,  at  the  hi^  altar,  turning  htm  to  the  people,  he  gave 
them  his  benediction  and  pardon,  and  then  he  repaired,  with  a  great 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  a  place  in  the  town,  called 
the  Chequer,  where  he  kept  his  house,  so  long  as  he  abode  in  the 
town,  goins  immediately  into  bis  naked  bed,  because  he  was  tome* 
what  troubled  with  sickness,  by  reason  of  his  passage  bv  sqi. 

That  night  l^e  called  unto  hitn  Monsieur  de  Bees,  Cfaptain  of  Bul« 
loigne,  wiUi  divers  others  gallants  and  gentlemen,  who  had  dined  with 
Um  tbat  day,  and,  having  some  farther  consuhation  with  my  I^rd  Car* 
dinal,^he,  and  the  rest  of  the  ^ntlemen,  departed  again  to  Bulloigne. 

Thus  my  Lord  was  daily  visited  with  oqe  pr  other  of  the  French 
aoblUty. 

When  all  his  train  and  carriage  ware  landed,  and  all  things  pre* 
pared  forhisjoumqr,  his  Grace  called  all  his  noblemen  and  gentlop 
men  into  the  privy  chamber,  where,  being  asseml>le4  before  |iini,lie  said: 
I  have  called  you  hither  p  declare  un6>  you^  that  I  would  h^ve  yoi| 
both  consider  the  duty  you  owe  to  me,  and  the  good*wi}l  I  sembiably 
bear  to  you  for  the  same.  Your  intendment  pf  s^ce  is  to  further  thie 
authority  I  have,  by  commission  lirom  the  King,  which  diligentobKrvance 
of  yours  I  will  hereafter  recommend  to  hfs  Majesty ;  as  also  to  ahew 
you  the  nature  of  t)ie  Frenchmen,  and  withal  to  instruct  you  with  dw 
veverence  you  shall  |ise  me  for  the  high  honour  of  die  King>  Mapesty, 
and  to  inform  you,  how  you  shaU  entertain  and  acoompaiiy  th^ 
Frenchmen,  when  you  meet  at  any  time. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  you  shall  understand  for  divert  weighty 
affiurs  pf  his  Grace's,  and  for  mere  advancement  of  his  nml  dipiity,  he 
hath  assigned  me  in  this  journey  to  be  his  lieutenant ;  what  xevevoftce, 
therefore,  belongeth  to  mci  for  the  saaaei  I  will  sbeir  yoo. 
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Bjr  >ertne  therefore  of  my  oommisBion  and  lieutenantBliip,  laasume 
4ukI  take  upon  me  to  be  nteemed  in  all  honour  anddcgreet  of  aervieey 
as  unto  his  highness  is  meet  and  due,  and  that  by  me  nothing  be 
neglected  that  to  his  state  is  due  and  appertinent;  for  my  part,  you 
shall  see  that  I  will  not  omit  one  jot  thereof :  Therefore,  one  (Hf  the 
chief  causes  of  your  assembly,  at  this  time,  is  to  inform  you,  that  you 
be  not  Ignorant  of  your  duty  in  this ;  I  wish  you  therefore,  as  you 
ivonld  have  my  favour,  and  also  charge  yoa  alLin  the  King^s  name, 
that  you  i\o  not  forget  the  same  in  time  and  place,  but  that  every  of 
you  do  observe  h\b  duty  to  me,  according  as  you  will,  at  your  return, 
avoid  the  King^s  indignation,  or  deserve  his  highnesses  thanks;  tha 
which  I  will  set  forth  at  our  return,  as  each  of  you  shall  deserve.  . 

Now  to  the  second  point,  the  nature  of  the  Frenchmen  is  such,  thai 
at  their  first  meeting,  they  will  beasfiuniliar  with  you,  as  if  thi^had 
kaown  you  by  long  acquaintance,  and  will  commune  with  you  in  their 
Fraich  tongue,  as  if  you  knew  every  word ;  therefore,  use  them  in  a 
kind  manner,  and  be  as  familiar  with  them,  as  they  are  with  you;  if 
they  speak  to  you  in  their  natural  tongue,  speak  to  them  in  English, 
iofT  if  you  understand  not  them,  no  more  shall  they  you.  Then 
apeaking  merrily  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  being  a  Welcbman,  Rice, 
quoth  he,  speak  thou  Welch  to  them,  and  doubt  not,  but  thy  speech 
will  be  more  difficult  to  them,  than  their  French  shall  be  to  thee. 
Moreover,  he  said  unto  them  all,  let  your  entertainment  and  behaviour 
be  according  to  all  gentlemen's  in  humility,  that  it  may  be  reported,, 
after  our  departure  from  thence,  that  you  were  gentlemen  of  very  good 
behaviour  and  humility;  that  all  men  may  know,  you  understand  your 
duties  to  your  King,  and  to  your  master.  Thus  shall  you  not  only 
obtain  to  yourselves  great  commendations  and  praise%  but  also  greatly 
advance  your  prince  and  country. 

Now  being  admonished  of  these  things  prepare  yourselves  against 
4o»morrow,«for  then  we  purpose  to  set  forward.  Therefore,  we  his 
servants,  being  thus  instructed,  and  all  things  being  in  a  readinesSi* 
proceeded  forward ;  the  next  day  being  Maiy  Magdalen's  dav,  my  lord 
cardinal  advanced  out  of  Calais,  with  sucih  a  number  of  black  coats, 
as  hath  been  S'jidom  seen;  with  the  ambasspidor,  went  all  the  pears  of 
Calais,  and  Groynes.  Ail  other  gentlemen,  besides  those  of  his  train, 
were  garnished  with  black  vedvet  coats,  and  chains  of  gold.  Thus 
passed  he  forward,  with  his  troop  before,  three  in  a  rank,  which  compass 
extended  threse  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  his  crosses,  ancf  all 
other  his  accustomed  glorious  furniture  carried  before  him,  as  I  have 
iona&riy  related,  except  the  broad  seal,  the  which  he  left  with  Doctor 
Taylor,  then  master  of  the  rolls,  until  his  return*. 

Thus  ()assing  on  las  way,  we  had  scarce  gone  a  mile,  but  it  b^gan  lo 
rain  so  vefavmently,  that  I  have  not  se«n  the  like  for  the  time;  which 
•  endured  until  we  caQie  to  BuUoigiie,  and  before  we  came  u>  Stand- 
ingfield,  the  cardinal  of  I^rrain,  a  goodly  ypung  gentleman,  gave  my 
k>rd  a  meeting  and  received  him  with  much  joy  and  reverence,  and 
so  passed  farth  wijth  n^  iord  in  cpmmuqicationt  until  we  came  near, 
the  said' StaadiiigMd^  whichia.a  .reljgjk»«ii  place,  standing  betweea 
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theB^Eti^,  FMUefa^  ondi  fiii]MtM  dommonit  liemg' a  wsti«rr»  faoMhif 
of  wMtbef  ol  dKio.  Then-  thene  we  waiccfH  fbr  my  LMKd  Le  Couot 
Bimn,  oaf>taia  of  Picardy^  with  a  great  nttmiier  of  stradi^piCa  or 
arbondet  staMciitig  in  array,  in  a  gi^aC  pt^ee  of  gfeeii  oMi,  aAl  in  bar* 
n^ss^upon  light  hofiM,  passiag  oh  with^my  lonl  in  a  wiaginto  Balloigne, 
aad  8o  after  into  Ptcardy,  ibr  my  lord'  doubted^  thai  the  emperor  would 
lay  some  ambushment  to  betray  him;  for  which  cause,  he  commanded 
tlwm-  to  attend  my  lonl*  Ibr  the  safety  of  hia  own  person,  to  condoct 
him  fiom»  the  danger  of  bis  eiiemies.^ 

Tho»  rcido  he  accompanied,  untiMtecame  nigh  id  Bnllogiiie,  within 
am  English  mile,  where  all  the  wonhipful  citiaens^  oC  Anlloigne  came 
and  met  him^y  having^a  learned  man*  tiiat  madean  oration  in  Latin  ta 
htm,  unto  the  which  my  lord  made  answer ;  and  that  done.  Monsieur 
d6  Bees,  captain  of  BoUofgne,  with- his  retinue,  met  him  on  horseback, 
vrkh  all  bis-^  aasembly*  Thns  he  marched  into  the  town,  lightni  at  the 
abbey  ^Oe,  ttom  whenco  he  was  confetghed  into  the  abbey  with 
pvoctsmon,  and^  there  they  presented  him  with  the  image  of  oavlady» 
commonly  called,  Our  Lady  of  Birilotgne,  where  were  always  great 
ofl^rifig^ ;  that  done,  he  gave  his  blessing  to  the  people,  with  certain 
days  of  pardon:  Then  went  he  ina>  the  abbey  to  his  lodging,  but  all 
his  train  wferelod^  in  the  high  base  town. 

The  next!  day,  afVer  he  had  heard  mass,  he  rode  to  Muterel,  where 
he  was  in  like  mumer  sakrted  by  the  worehipful  of  the  town,  all  in 
UiKffy  alike,  whene  alsio  a  leamed  oration>  was 'made  to  him  in  Latin, 
which  his  gnaoe  answered'  again  in  Latin*  Arid  as^  he  entered  in  at  the 
ggie,  there  waS'  a  canopy  (^  silk,  embroideii?d  with  like  letters,  as  his 
men  had^on  their  coats?  And  when  he  was  alighted,  his  footmen  had  it, 
ai  due  to  their  oilee«  There  were  also  made  pageants  for  joy' of  his 
coming,  who  was  called  in  the  French  tongue,  ^ther  he  rode  or  came, 
le  Ca^ditud'^de  FatVaguf^  and  in  Latin^  CandkuUut  Paitft^my  and 
was  accompanied  aU  that  night,  with  tlie  gentkoMm  of  the  ooantiy 
tbeMAhoatsi' 

The  neartdayhe  took  his  journey  towards  Aiiovile,  where  he  wo 
iftUku  manner  entertained,  and  oonveiglied  into  the  town,  and  most 
honannibly  welcohied  withdivem  kindB  t4  pageants,  both  costlv,  and 
wisdly  eontri¥ed  to  eif^  turning  of  the  streets ;  as  be  rode  through 
4f6towD|  havkag  a  cadopy  bortieover  him,  tidier  Uian  at  Muterelf 
Md'  so  oonvdghed'him  to  his  lod^ng^  whi<{h  waa  a  fair  house,  newly 
litdlt  with  bridr,  at  which  house,  die  French  King>  Lewii^  was  married 
to  the  King^  sister,  which  waa  married  after  to  the  Duke  of  SufibUt. 
iK'thii  town  of  Abovilo  he  reniatned'eight  ot  nine  days,  where  resort- 
ed unto  him  divers  of  the  French  Kii^s  council,  eveiy*  day  cominoally 
ftaM^ng  and'entertahdng  huA,  and  the  other  lorda. 

At  tha  time  of  his  departing  out  of  th«  town;  he  lode  to  a  oastfo 
beyond  the  waiter,  cdled  bysMHe^  LeOhannel  Percequcine^  standing 
and  adjoining  to  the  said  water,  ttpea  agleM  bill  and  rock,  within 
the  which,  there  was  a  college  of  pridits^:  The  situation  wheieof  waa 
Ukotothe'(5kstle  of  Wmdsoi^  ift  England^  andtheae  he  was  received 
Witha  solettM  pffocessiao^  oaoitf ghiog'hiiadat'toitiM  cbordlr  aoitbea 
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iO  the  castle  upon  the  bridgej  over  the  water  of  Some,  where  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  met  with  the  French  King^  as  you  may  read  0t 
large  in  the  chronicles  of  England* 

My  lord  was  no  sooner  seated  in  his  lodgings  but  I  heard,  that  the 
French  King  would  come  that  day  to  the  city  of  Amience,  which  was 
not  above  six  Elngjish  miles  from  thence.  And  being  desirous  to  see  Us 
coming  thithiT,  I  took  with  me  two  of  my  lord's  gientlemen,  and  rodo 
presently  thithef  :  And  being  but  strangers^  we  took  up  our  lodging, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  directly  over  against  the  west  door  of  the 
cathedral  church,  De  Nostre  Dame,  where  we  staid  in  expectation  of 
the  King's  coming :  And  about  four  of  the  clock,  came  Madam  Regent 
the  King's  mother,  riding  in  a  very  rich  chariot,  and  with  her.  within 
was  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  daughter,  attended  with  a  hundred  or 
more  of  ladies  and'  gentlewomen  following,  every  one  riding  upon  a 
white  palfrey,  also  her  guard  which  was  no  small  number.  And 
within  two  days  after  the  King  came  in,  with  a  great  shot  of  guns,  and 
there  were  divers  pageants  made  only  for  joy  of  his  coming 
having  about  his  person,  and  before  him,  a  great  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  in  three  companies:  The  first  were  Switzers  and 
Burgonians  with  guns ;  the  second  were  Frenchmen  with  bows;  the 
third  were  Le  Carpe-fall  Scotchmen,  who  were  more  comely  persona 
than  all  the  rest  The  French  guard  and  Scotch  had  all  one  livery^ 
being  apparelled  with  rich  coats  of  white  cloath,  with  a  guard  of  silver 
bullion  of  a  handful  broad:  The  King. came  riding  on  a  rich  jennet,, 
and  did  alight  at  the  said  great  A^hyrch^  and  was  conveigbed  with  pro* 
cession  to  the  bishop's  palace,  where  h^  was  lodged*  The  next  morning, 
I  rode  again  to  Picegueny,  to  attend  upon  my  lord,  and  when  I  came, 
my  lord  was  ready  to  go  on  horseback,  to  ride  towards  Amicnce^  and 
passing  on  his  way,  he  was  saluted  by  divers  noble  personages,* 
making  him  orations  in  Latin,  to  whom  my  lord  made  answer,;  cm. 
tempore. 

Then  was  word  brought  him,  that  the  King  waS' ready  to  meet  Him,, 
wherefore  he  had  no  other  shift,  but  to  light  at  an  old  chapel,  that.stood 
hard  by  the  high-way,  and  there  he  newly  apparelled  himself  in  rich 
array ;  and  so  mounted  again  upon  another  mule,  very,  richly  trapped' 
with  a  foot-cloath  of  crimson  velvet,  purled  widi  gold,  anl  frilled 
about  the  edges  with  a  fringe  of  gold  very  costly,  his  stirrups  of  simr 
gHt,  bosses  of  the  same,  and  the  cheeks  of  bis  mulcts  bi,t*were  all  g^lt 
with  fine  epid ;  and  by  that  time  he  was  mounted  ag»in  in  this  gojgeous' 
manner,  the  King  was  come  very  near,  within  less  than  an  £^ish 
quarter  of  a  mile,  his  guard  standing,in  array  upon  the  top  of  anhigti. 
hill,  expecting  my  loras  coming;  to  whom  my  lord  made  as  mucit 
haste,  as  conveniently  he  couldt  until  be  came  within  a  pi^r  of  buttar 
Ijpngth,  and  there  iie  staid.  The  King,  perceiving  that*  caused  Mon- 
sieur Van  de  Idount  to  issue  from  him,  and  to  ride  to  my  lord  cardinal^, 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  tanying; ,  and  so  Monsie^s  Van  de  Mountl 
being  mounted  upon  a  very  fair  jennet,  took  his  race  .with  his  horse,  till 
he  came  even  to  my  lord,  and  th€^  he  caused  his  horse,  to  oome  aloft 
twice  or  thrice  s6  near  my  loras  mule,  that  Be  ii^as  in  doubt  of  his 
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hone^  and  so  alighted;  and  in  humble  reverencci  did  his  mcsaaet  to 
my  lord ;  that  done,  he  repaired  to  the  King, 

And  then  the  King  advanced  forward^  seeing  my  lord  do  the  like, 
and  in  the  mid  way  they  met,  embracing  each  other  with  amiable 
countenances.  Then  came  into  the  place  all  noblemen  and  gentlemeny 
on  both  parts,  who  made  a  mighty  press. 

Then  the  King's  officers  cried,  Penant  de  la  vent^  i.e.  March,  March : 
So  the  Kinjg,  with  the  lord  cardinal  on  his  right  hand,  rode  towards 
Amience,  every  English  gentleman  being  accompanied  with  another  of 
France.  The  train  of  these  two  gr^at  princes  was  two  miles  in  length,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  unto  Amience,  where  they  were 
nobly  receiv(*d  with  guns,  and  pageants,  until  the  King  had  brought  my 
lord  to  his  lodging,  and  then  departed  for  that  night.  The  King  being 
lodged  in  the  bbhop's  palace;  And  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  my 
lord  rode  with  a  great  train  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  unto 
the  court  to  the  King,  at  which  time,  the  King  kept  his  bed ;  yet, 
Jievertheless,  my  lord  came  into  his  bed-chamber,  where  on  the  one  side 
of  the  bed  sat  the  King's  mother,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  accompanied  with  divers  other  gentlemen  of  France,  and, 
after  some  communication,  and  drinking  of  wine,  with  the  Kingfs 
mother,  my  lord  departed,  and  returned  to  his  own  lodging,  accom* 
panied  with  divera  other  lords  and  gentlemen. 

Thus  continued  my  lord  at  Amience,  and  also  the  King,  fourteen 
days  feasting  each  other  divers  times,  and  there,  one  day  at  mass,  the 
King  and  my  lord  received  the  holy  sacrament,  as  also  the  Queen 
R^^t,  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre ;  after  that  it  was  determined,  that 
die  King  and  my  lord  should  remove,  and  so  they  rode  to  a  city,  called 
Champaigne,  which  was  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Amience,  unto 
which  town  I  was  sent  to  provide  lodging  for  my  lord ;  and  in  my 
travel,  I  having  occasion  to  stay  by  the  way,  at  a  little  village,  to  shoe 
my  horse,  there  came  to  me  a  servant  from  the  castle,  there  perceiving 
me  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  of  my  Lord  Legate's  servants,  as  they  then 
called  my  lord ;  and  desired  me  to  go  into  the  castle,  to  the  lord  his 
master,  who  he  thought  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me :  To  whom  I 
consented,  because  I  desired  acquaintance  with  strangera,  especially 
with  men  of  authority,  and  honourable  rank ;  so  I  went  with  him,  who 
conducted  me  to  the  castle,  and,  at  my  first  entrance,  I  was  among  the 
watchmen,  who  kept  the  first  ward,  being  very  tall  men,  and  comely 
persons,  who  saluted  me  very  kindly ;  and,  knowing  the  cause  of  my 
comingi  they  advertised  their  lord  and  master;  and  forthwith  the  lord 
of  the  castle  came  out  unto  me,  whose  name  was  Monsieur  Crooksley,  a 
nobleman  bom;  and,  at  his  coming,  he  embraced  me,  saving,  that  I 
was  heartily  welcome,  and  thanked  me,  that  I  was  so  gentle  as  to  visit 
bim,  and  his  castle,  saying,  that  he  was  preparing  to  meet  the  King,  and 
my  lord  cardinal,  and  to  invite  them  to  his  castle;  and  when  he  had 
shewed  nu?  the  strength  of  his  castle,  and  the  walls,  which  were,  fourteen 
leet  broad,  and  f  had  seen  all  the  houses,  he  brought  me  down  into  a 
bit  inner  court,  where  his  jennet  stood  ready  for  him,  with  twelve 
•ther  of  the  fiurest  jennets,  that  ever  I  saw,  especially  his  own,  whick 
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was  a  mue;  which  jennet,  he  toM  me,  he  bad  four  huiidi?d  crowns 
offered  for  her;  upon  these  twelve  jennets  weie  mounted  twdve  goodly 
gentlemen,  called  Pages  of  Honour ;  they  rode  all  bare-headed,  in  coats 
of  cloth  of  gold,  guarded  with.  bUck  velvet,  and  they  had  aU  of  them 
boots,  of  red  Spanish  leather. 

Then  took  he  his  Wave  of  me,  commanding  his  steward,  aad  other  of 
his  gentlemen,  to  conduct  me  to  his  lady  to  dinner;  so  they  led  me  up 
to  the  gatfr-housc,  where  then  their  lady  and  mistress  lay,  for  the  time 
that  the  King  and  the  cardinal  should  tar^y  there.  And  after  ash^vt 
time  the  Lady  Crooksley  came  out  of  her  chamber  into  her  dimog* 
room,  where  I  attended  her  coming,  who  did  receive  BOie  very  nobly* 
like  herself,  she  having  a  train  of  twelve  gentlemen,  that  did  attend  on 
her.  Forasmuch,  quoth  she,  as  you  are  aa  Elfish  gsnthmiaD,  whose 
custom  is  to  kiss  all  ladies  and  gentlewomen  in  your  country  withaat 
ofience,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  this  realm;  notwithstanding,  I  will  be  so 
bold  as  to  kiss  you,  and  so  sliall  you  salute  all  my  maids.  After  thia 
we  went  to  dinner,  being  as  nobly  served,  a<  ever  I  saw  any  in  England, 
passing  all  dinnev-tima  in  pleasing  discourses. 

And  shortly  after  dinner  I  took  my  Wave,  and  was  constrained,  that 
nisht,  to  lie  short  of  Champaigoe,  at  a  great  walled  town,  called 
Moundrodrey,  the  suburbs  whereof  my  Lord  of  Suffcdk  had  lately* 
burned;  and  early  in  the  morning  I  came  to  Champaigne^  being 
Saturday*  and  marketrday,  where  at  tay  first  coming  1  took  up  my  inn, 
over-against  the  market-place,  and  beiag  set  at  dinner  in  a  fair  chamber, 
that  looked  out  into  the  street,  1  beard  a  great  noise,  and  clattering  oi 
bills ;  and  looking  out  I  saw  the  ofhcen  of  the  town,  bringing  a  prisoner 
to  execution,  and  with  a  sword,  cut  off  his  head.  I  demanded  what 
was  the  offence,  they  answered  me,  for  killing  of  rjsd  deer  in  the  forest 
near  adjoining.  And  incontinently  tliey  held  the  poor  man's  head  upoa 
a  pule  in  the  market  place,  between  the  stag's  horns>  and  his  lout 
quarters  set  up  in  four  places  of  the  forest. 

Having  prepared  ray  cardinal's  lodging  in  the  great  castle  of  the 
town,  and  seen  it  furnbhed,  my  lord  had  the  one  half  assigned,  and  the 
King  the  other  half,  and  in  like  manner  they  divided  the  gallery  between 
them ;  and  in  the  midst  thereof,  there  was  made  a  strong  wall,  with  a 
window  and  a  door,  where  the  King  and  my  lord  did  often  meet  and 
talk,  and  divers  tiroes  go  one  to  the  other,  through  the  same  door. 
Also  there  was  lodged  in  the  same  castle  JVladam  liegtnt,  the  King's 
modier,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  that  did  attend  on  her. 

Not  long  after  came  the  lord  chancellor  of  France,  a  vejry  witty  man, 
with  all  the  Kingfs  gmve  counsellors,  where  tliey  took  great  pains  daily 
in  consultation.  At  which  time,  I  heard  my  lord  cardinal  fall  out 
with  the  chancellor  of  France,  laying  to  his  charge,  that  he  went  about 
Id  hinder  the  league  which  was  before  his  coming  concluded  upon,  by 
tiie  King  our  sovereign  lord,  and  the  French  King  their  master.  inscH 
touch  that  my  lord  stomached  him  stoutly,  and  told  him,  it  was  not  he 
that  should  infiringe  the  amiable  friendship.  And  if  the  French  King 
his  master,  being  there  present,  would  follow  his,  tlie  chancellor's; 
•ooumdl,  he  shoSd  not  fiul,  shortly  after  his  return,  to  feel  the  smart, 
sihat  it  was  lo  mniatiiQ  war  aguiiit  the  King  of  Eogland,  and  thereof 
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he  should  be  well  assured ;  imomuck  that  his  angry  speech  and  bold 
countenance  made  them  all  doubt  how  to  quiet  him  to  the  council, 
who  was  then  departed  in  a  great  fury. 

Now  hero  wa»  sending,  hero  was  coming,  here  was  intreating,  and 
here  was  great  ^submission  and  intercession  made  unto  faim  to  reduce 
hire  to  his  former  communication,  who  would  in  no  ways  relent,  until 
Madam  Regent  came  to  him  herself,  who  handled  the  matter  so  well, 
that  she  brought  hhn  to  his  former  communication,  and  by  that  means, 
he  brought  all  things  to  pass,  that  before  he  could  not  compass,  which 
was  more  out  of  fear  than  aflbction,  the  French  King  had  to  the  matter 
in  hand ;  for  now  he  had  got  the  heads  of  all  the  council  under  his 
girdle. 

The  nexit  morning,  early  after  this  conflict,  the  cardinal  arose,  about 
four  of  the.  clock,  and  sat  him  down  to  write  letters  into  England,  unto 
the  King,  cflvnmanding  one  of  his  chaplains  to  prepare  him  ready; 
insomuch  that  the  chaplain  stood  ready  in  his  vestures  until  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon.  All  which  season,  my  lord  never  rose  to  eat 
any  meat,  but  continually  writ  letters  with  his  own  hand;  and  about 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  made  an  end  of  writing,  com- 
manding one  Christopher  Gunner,  the  King's  serjeant,  to  prepare  him* 
self,  without  delay,  to  ride  post  into  England  wiUi  his  letters,  whom  he 
dispatched  away  before  ever  he  drank.  That^done,  he  went  to  mass  and 
mattins,  and  other  devotions  with  his  chaplains,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do ;  and  thim  went  to  walk  in  a  garden,  the  space  of  an  hour  and 
more^  and  then  said  evening  song,  and  so  went  to  dinner  and  supper, 
making  no  long  stay,  and  so  went  to  bed. 

The  next  night  following,  my  lord  caused  a  great  supper  to  be  made, 
or  rather  a  banquet,  for  Madam  Regent,  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
and  other  noble  perscNiages,  lords  and  ladies.  At  which  supper  was 
Madam  Lewis,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lewis,  the  last  King,  whose 
sister  lately  died ;  these  two  sisters  were  by  their  mother  inheritors  of 
the  dttchv  of  Bretagne.  And,  forasmuch  as  King  Francb  had  married 
one  of  the  nsten,  by  which  he  had  one  moiety  of  the  said  duchy,  he 
ki*pt  the  said  Madam  Lewis,  the  other  sister,  without  marriage  to  the 
intent  the  whole  duchy  might  descend  to  him,  or  his  successors  after 
his  death,  for  lack  of  issue  of  her. 

But  now  let  us  return  to  the  supper  or  banquet,  where  all  those 
noble  personages  were  highly  feasted.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  said 
banc^et,  the  French  King,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  came  suddenly  in, 
who  took  their  places  in  the  lowest  part  thereof:  There  was  not  only 
plenty  of  flne  meats,  but  also  much  mirth  and  solace,  as  well  in  meny 
communion,  as  also  the  noise  of  my  lord's  musick,  who  ^ayed  there 
all  that  night  so  cunningly,  that  the  two  kings  took  great  delight 
therein,  insomuch  that  the  French  King  desired  my  lord  to  lend  them 
unto  him  for  the  next  night*  And  after  the  supper  or  banquet  ended, 
the  lords  fell  to  dancing,  amongst  whom  one  Madam  Fountalne  had 
the  praise.  And  thus  passed  they  most  part  of  the  night  before  they 
parted. 

The  next  day  the  King  took  my  lord's  musick,  and  rode  to  a  noble- 
jnan's  house,  where  was  some  living  image^  to  whwB  ho  had  vowed  a 
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flight's  pilgrimage ;  and  to  perform  his  derotion  when  he  came  there, 
which  was  in  the  njght,  he  danced  and  caused  others  to  do  the  same, 
and  the  next  mornii^  he  returned  to  Charopaigne. 

The  King  being  at  Champaigne,  gave  order  that  a  wild  boar  should 
be  lodged  for  him  in  the  forest,  whither  my  lord  cardinal  went  with  him 
to  see  him  hunt  the  wild  boar,  where  the  Lady  R^nt,  with  a  number 
of  ladies  and  damsels,  were  standing  in  chariots,  looking  upon  the  toil; 
amongst  these  ladies  stood  my  lord  cardinal  to  regard  the  hunting,  in 
the  Lady  Regent's  chariot.  And  within  the  toil  was  the  King,  with 
divers  ladies  of  France  ready  furnished  for  the  high  and  dangerous 
«nterpnze  of  hunting  of  this  perilous  wild  swine. 

The  King,  being  in  his  doublet  and  hose  all  of  sheep's  colour  cloth, 
Qchly  trimmed,  in  his  slip,  a  brace  of  very  great  grey-hounds,  who 
were  armed  as  their^ manner  there  is,  to  defend  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  beasts  tusks.  And  the  rest  of  the  King's  gentlemen,  that  were 
appointed  to  hunt,  were  likewise  in  their  doublets  and  hose,  holding 
each  of  them  a  very  sharp  boar's  spear.  Then  the  King  commanded 
the  keepers  to  uncouch  the  boar;  and  that  every  penon  within  the 
toil  should  go  to  a  standing,  among  whom  were  divers  gentteroen  of 
England. 

The  boar  presently  issued  out  of  his  den,  and  being  pursued  by  a 
hound,  came  into  the  plain,  where  he  staid  a  while,  gaaing  upon  the 
people,  and  the  hound  drawing  near  him,  he  espied  a  bush  upon  a  bank ; 
under  the  bush  lay  two  Frenchmen,  who  lied  thither,  thinking- there  to 
be  safe;  but  the  boar  smelling  them,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  the 
bush,  these  two  men  came  away  from  thence,  as  men  use  to  fly  from 
the  danger  of  death. 

Then  was  the  boar,  by  violence  of  the  hunters,  driven  from  thence, 
who  run  straight  to  one  of  my  lord's  footmen,  being  a  very  tall  roan, 
who  had  in  his  hand  an  English  javelin,  with  which  he  defended 
himself  a  great  while.  But  the  boar  continued  foaming  at  him  with 
his  great  tusks;  at  the  last,  the  boar  broke  in  sunder  bis  javelin,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  draw  his  sword,  and  therewith  stood  upon  his  guard, 
until  the  hunters  came  and  rescued  him,  and  put  the  boar  once  again  to 
flight  to  another  gentleman  of  England,  one  Mr.  Ratclifi;  who  was  son 
and  heir  to  the  Lord  Fitzwalter,  now  Earl  of  Sussex,  who,  by  bis  boar's 
spear,  rescued  himself.  There  were  many  other  passages,  but  I  forbear 
prolixity,  and\etum  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Many  days  were  spent  in  consultation,  and  expectation  of  Christo- 
pher Gunners  return,  who  was  formerly  sent  post  into  England,  with 
letters,  as  I  said  before :  At  last  ho. returned  with  letters,  upon  receipt 
whereof,  my  lord  prepared,  with  all  expedition,  to  return  to  England. 

The  morning  that  my  lord  intended  to  remove,  bang  at  mass  in  his 
closet,  he  consecrated  the  chancellor  of  France  a  cardinal,  and  put  his 
hat  on  his  head,  and  his  cap  of  scarlet,  and  then  took  his  journey,  and 
returned  into  England  with  all  the  expedition  he  could,  and  came  to 
Sayne,  and  was  there  nobly  entertained  of  my  Lord  Staines,  who  was 
captain  of  that  place;  and  from  thence  went  to  Calais,  where  he  staid 
a  while  for  shipping  of  his  goods,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  established 
•  work  to  be  Oere  kept  for  all  nations :  But  how  long,  or  in  what  sort, 
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it  contkiiied,  I  know  not;  for  I  never  heard  of  any  mat  good  it  did, 
or  of  any  aMembly  of  merchantB,  or  tra(fick  of  roerchandiaey  that  wert 
brought  thither  for  so  great  and  mighty  a  matter,  as  was  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  town*  This  being  established^  he  took  shipping  for 
Dover,  and  from  thence  rode  post  to  court. 

The  King  being  then  in  his  progress  at  Sir  Henry  Wyal^s  house  in 
Kent,  of  whom  I  and  others  of  his  servants  thought  he  should  have 
been  nobly  entertained,  as  well  of  the  King  himself,  as  of  the  nobles: 
Bui  we  were  all  deceived  in  our  expectation.  Notwithstanding,  he 
went  tmmedialely  to  the  King  after  his  return,  with  whom  he  had  long 
talk,  and  continued  two  or  three  days  after  in  the  court,  and  then 
retired  to  his  hduse  at  Westminster,  where  he  remained  till  Michaelmas- 
term,  which  was  within  a  fortnight  after,  and  there  he  exercised  his 
place  of  chancellorship,  as  he  had  done  before* 

Andf  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  he  caused  to  be 
assemUed  in  the  Star-chamber  all  the  noblemen,  judg^,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  of  every  shire  throughout  England,  that  were  at  West- 
minster-hall  then  present.  And  there  he  made  a  long  oration,  declaring 
the  cause  of  his  ambassage  into  France,  and  of  his  proceedings  therein; 
saying,  That  he  had  concluded  such  an  amity  and  peace,  as  was  never 
heard  of  in  this  realm,  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King's  Bl^esty, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  French  Kii^,  for  a  perpetual  peace,  which  shall 
be  confirmed  in  writing,  under  the  seals  of  both  realms,  engraven  in 
gold :  Offering  further,  that  eur  King  should  receive  yearly,  by  that 
name,  out  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  dl4he  charges  and  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  the  wars. 

And  also,  forasmuch  as  there  was  a  restraint  made  of  the  French 
Queen's  dowry  (whom  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  married)  ibr  many 
years  together  during  the  wars,  it  was  concluded^  That  she  should  not 
only  receive  the  same,  according  to  her  just  right,  but  also  the  arreai^ 
ages,  being  unpaid  during  the  ssdd  restraint,  should  be  perfected  shortly 
after.  The  resort  of  ambassadors  out  of  France  should  be  such  a 
great  number  of  noblemen  and  g^tlen;ien,  to  confirm  the  same,  as  hath 
not  been  seen,  heretofore,  r^Miir  hither  out  of  one  realm. 

This  peace  thus  concluded,  there  shall  be  such  an  amity  between 
them  of  each  realm,  and  intercourse  of  merchandise,  that  it  shall  be 
seen  to  all  men  to  be  but  one  monarchy.  Gentlemen  and  others  may 
travel  from  one  country  to  another,  for  their  recreation^  and  pleasure; 
and  merchants  of  either  country  may  traffick  safely,  without  ieor  of 
danger;  so  that  this  realm  shall  ever  after  fiourish. 

Therefore  may  all  Englishmen  well  rejoice,  and  set  forth  the  truth  of 
this  ambassy  in  the  country.  Now,  my  masters,  I  beseech  yoo,  and 
require  you,  in  the  King's  behalf  that  you  shew  yourselves  as  loving 
and  obedient  subjects,  in  whom  the  King  may  much  rejoice,  drc 
And  so  ho  ended  his  oration^  and  broke  up  the  coast,  for  that  time. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
Of  the  French  Ambassadors  Entertainmait  and  DispaiA. 

NOW  the  great  long-looked-for  ambassadors  are  arrived,  being  in 
number  eight  perscMos,  of  the  noblest  and  most  worthy  gentlemen  in 
all  France;  who  were  nobly  received  from  place  to  place,  and  so 
conveyed,  through  London,  to  the  Bishop's  palace  in  Paul's  Church- 
yard, where  they  were  lodged  ;  to  whom  divers  noblemen  resorted, 
and  gave  them  noble  presents  (especially  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
London)  as,  wines,  sugars,  beeves,  muttons,  capons,  wild  fowl,  wax, 
and  other  necessary  things  in  abundance,  for  the  expences  of  his 
house. 

They  resorted  to  the  court,  bcSng  then  at  Greenwich,  on  Sunday, 
and  were  received  of  the  King's  Majesty,  of  whom  they  wereentcrtaia- 
cd  highly. 

They  had  a  commisBion  to  establish  our  Kin^s  highness  in  the 
order  of  France;  to  whom  the^  brought,  ibr  that  intent,  acoUarof 
fine  gold,  with  a  Michael  hanging  thereat,  and  robes  appertaining  \x> 
the  said  order;  whidi  were  of  blue  velvet,  and  richly  embroidered; 
wherein  I  saw  the  King  pass  to  the  closet,  and  afterwards  in  the  same 
to  mass. 

And,  to  gratify  the  French  King  for  his  great  honour,*  he  sent 
incontinently  noblemen  here  in  England,  of  the  order  of  the  Garter ; 
which  garter  the  herald  carried  into  France  unto  the  French  King,  to 
establish  him  in  the  order  of  the  garter,  with  a  rich  collar  and  garter^ 
and  robes  according  to  the  same;  the  French  ambassadors  still  remaining 
here  until  the  return  of  the  English. 

All  things  being  then  determined  and  concluded  concerning  the 
perpetual  peace,  upon  solemn  ceremonies  and  oaths,  contained  in 
certain  instruments  concerning  the  same,  it  was  concluded  there  should 
be  a  solemn  mass  sung  io  the  cathedral  church  of  Paul  in  London, 
by  the  cardinal,  the  King  being  present  at  the  same  in  his  traverse  to 
perfiorm  all  thiqgs  determined. 

And,  for  the  preparation  thereof,  there  was  a  gallery  from  the  west* 
door  of  Paul's  church,  through  the  body  of  the  same,  up  to  the  choif, 
and  so  to  the  high  altar  into  the  traverse.  My  lord  cardinal  prepared 
himself  to  sihg  the  mass,  associated  with  twenty -four  mitres  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  who  attended  him  with  such  ceremonies,  as  to  him  were 
then  due,  by  reason  of  his  leg»tive  prerogative. 

And,  after  the  last  Agnus,  the  King  rose  out  of  the  traverse,  and 
kneeled  upon  a  carpet  and  cushions  before  the  high  altar;  and  the 
like  did  the  great  master  of  France,  chief  ambassador,  that  here 
rqiresented  the  King's  person  of  France;  between  whom  the  lord 
cardinal  divided  the  blessed  sacrament,  as  a  perfect  oath  and  bond  for 
security  of  the  said  covenants  of  the  said  perpetual  peace. 

That  done,  the  King  went  again  into  the  traverse^  this  mass  boinj^ 
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ended,  which  was  solemnly  sung  both  by  the  choir  of  the  same  church, 
and  all  the  King's  chapel. 

Then  my  lord  took  and  read  the  articles  of  peace  openly  before  the 
King  and  all  others,  both  English  and  French;  and  there,  in  sight  of  all 
the  people,  the  King  put  his  hand  to  the  gold  seal,  and  subscribed  with 
bis  own  hand,  and  delivered  the  same  to  the  grand  master  of  France, 
as  his  deed,  who  semblably  did  the  like.  That  done,  they  departed, 
and  rode  home  with  the  cardinal,  and  dined  with  him,  passing  all  the 
day  after  in  consultation  of  wetgjity  affairs  touching  the  articles  and 
conclusion  of  the  said  peace. 

Then  the  King  departed  to  Greenwich  by  water;  at  whose  departure 
it  was  concluded,  by  the  King's  device,  that  all  the  Frenchmen  should 
remove  ^o  Richmond,  and  hunt  there ;  and  from  thence  to  Hampton« 
court,  and  there  to  hunt  likewise ;  and  the  lord  cardinal  there  to  make 
a  banquet,  or  supper,  or  both :  and  from  thence  they  should  ride  to 
Windsor,  and  there  hunt;  and  afterwards  return  to  the  King  at 
Greenwich,  and  there  to  banquet  with  him  before  their  departure. 

This  determined,  they  all  repaired  to  their  lodgings;  then  was  there 
no  more  to  do,  but  to  make  preparation  in  all  things  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  this  great  assembly  at  Hampton-court,  at  the  time  appointed 
by  my  lord  cardinal,  who  called  before  him  all  his  chief  oiBcers,  as 
stewards,  treasurers,  clerks,  and  comptrollers  of  his  kitchen;  to  whom 
he  declared  his  whole  mind  touching  the  entertainment  of  the  French- 
mefi  at  Hampton- court ;  to  whom  he  also  gave  command  neither 
to  spare  for  any  cost,  or  ex  pence,  nor  pains  to  make  them  such  a 
triumphant  banquet,  that  they  might  not  only  wonder  at  it  here, 
but  also  make  a  glorious  report,  to  the  great  honour  of  our  King  and 
^hjs  realm* 

Thus,  having  made  known  his  pleasure,  to  accomplish  his  command* 
ment,  they  sent  out  all  the  carrien,  purveyors,  and  other  persons  to  my 
lord's  friends  to  prepare:  Also  they  sent  to  all  expert  cooks,  and 
cunning  persons  in  the  art  of  cookery  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  that 
might  be  gotten,  to  beautify  the  noble  feast. 

Then  the  purveyors  provided,  and  my  lord's  friends  sent  in  such 
provision,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  it. 

The  cooks  wrought  both  day  and  night  in  many  curious  devices, 
where  was  no  lack  of  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  costly  thing ;  th^ 
yeomen  and  grooms  of  his  wardrobe  were  busied  in  hanging  the 
chambers  with  costly  hangings,  and  furnishing  the  same  with  beds  of 
silk,  and  other  funiiture  for  the  same  in  every  degree. 

Then  my  lord  sent  me,  being  his  gentleman-usher,  and  two  others 
of  my  fello)vs,  to  foresee  all  things  touching  our  rooms  to  be  richly 
garnished;  wherein  our  pains  was  not  small;  but  daily  we  travelled 
up  and  dowp,  from  chamber  to  chamber,  to  see  things  fitted. 

Then  wrought  joiuer^,  carpenters,  painters,  and  all  other  artificers 
needful,  that  ther^  was  nothing  wanting  to  adorn  this  noble  feast. 
There  was  carriage  and  re-carriage  of  plate,  stuff,  and  other  rich 
implements,  so  that  there  was  nothing  lacking,  that  could  be  devised 
or  Imagined  for  that  purpose.    There  were  alsq  provided  two-hundrc4 
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mnd  eighty  beds,  with  all  manner  of  famiture  to  them^  too  long  here 
to  be  related. 

The  day  assigned  to  the  French  being  come,  they  were  ready  assem- 
bled before  the  hour  of  their  appointment;  wherefore  the  officers  caused 
them  to  ride  to  Hanworth,  a  park  of  the  King's  within  three  miles  of 
Hampton-courty  there  to  spend  the  time  in  hunting  till  night;  which 
they  did»  and  then  returned,  and  every  of  them  were  conveyed  to  their 
^veral  chambers,  having  in  them  good  fires,  and  store  of  wino,  where 
they  remained  till  supper  was  ready. 

The  chambers,  where  they  supped  and  banqueted,  were  adorned 
•thus: 

First,  the  great  waiting-chamber  was  hung  with  very  rich  cloth  of 
arras;  and  so  all  the  rest,  some  better  than  others;  and  furnished  with 
.tall  yeomen  to  serve.  There  were  set  tables  round  about  th?  chambers, 
banquet-wise,  covered ;  also  a  cupboard,  garnished  with  white  plate, 
having  also  in  the  same  chamber  four  great  plates,  to  give  the  more 
light,  set  with  great  lights ;  and  a  great  fire  of  wood  and  coals. 

The  next  chamber  was  the  chamber  of  presence,  richly  hanged,  also, 
with  cloth  of  arras,  and  a  sumptuous  cloth  of  state,  furnished  with 
many  goodly  gentlemen  to  serve.  The  tables  were  ordered,  in  manner 
as  the  othen  were,  save  only  the  high  table  was  removed  beneath  the 
cloth  of  state,  towards  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  with  six  desks  of 
plate,  garnished  all  over  with  fine  gold,  saving  one  pair  of  candlesticks 
of  silver,  and  gilded,  with  lights  in  the  same ;  the  cupboard  was 
barred  about,  that  no  man  could  come  very  near  it,  for  there  were 
divers  pieces  of  great  store  of  plate  to  use  ;  besides,  the  plates  that  hung 
on  the  walls,  to  give  light,  were  silver,  and  gilt,  with  wax  lights. 

Now  were  all  Uiings  in  readiness,  and  supper  fit ;  the  principal  officers 
caused  the  trumpets  to  blow,  to  warn  them  to  supper:  Then  tl^e 
officers  conducted  the  noblemen  where  they  were  to  sup,  and,  they 
being  set,  the  service  came  up,  in  such  abundance,  both|costly,  and 
full  of  devices,  with  such  a  pleastfrit  noise  of  musick,  that  the  French- 
men, as  it  seemed,  were  wrapped  up  in  a  heavenly  paradise.  You 
must  understand,  that  my  lord  cardinal  was  not  there  all  this  while ; 
but  the  French  monsieurs  were  very  merry  with  their  richj  fare,  and 
curious  cates  and  knacks;  but,  before  the  second  course,  my  lord 
.  cardinal  came  in,  booted  and  spurred,  suddenly  amongst  them  ;  at 
whose  coming,  there  was  great  joy,  every  roan  rising  from  his  place, 
whom  my  lord  cardinal  caused  to  sit  still,  and  keep  their  places,  and, 
being  in  his  riding  apparel,  called  for  his  chair,  and  sat  him  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  high  table,  and  was  there  as  merry  and  pleasant,  as  ever 
- 1  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Presently  after,  came  up  the  second  course,  which  was  above  one- 
hundred  several  devices,  which  were  so  goodly  and  costly,  that,  I 
think,  the  Frenchmen  never  saw  the  like. 

But  the  rarest  curiosity  of  all  the  rest,  they  all  wondered  at,  which, 

indeed,  was  worthy  of  wonder,  were  castles,  with  images  in  the  ^amp, 

like  6t.  Paul's  church,  for  the  model  of  it ;  there  were  beasts,  birds, 

fowls,  personages,  most  excellently  made,  some  fighting  with  swords, 

•  mme  with  guns,  others  with  cross-bows,  some  dancing  with  ladifa, 
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some  on  horseback,  with  conipkat  annour,  justling  with  long  mad 
sharp  spears,  with  many  more  strange  devices,  which  I  cannot  describe; 
amongst  all,  I  noted,  there  was  a  chess-board  made  of  spice  plate,  with 
men  of  the  samc^  and  of  good  proportion. 

And,  because  the  Frenchmen  are  very  expert  at  that  sport,  my  lord 
cardinal  gave  the  same  to  a  French  gentleman,  commanding,  that  there 
should  be  made  a  good  case,  to  convey  the  same  into  his  country. 

Then  called  my  lord  for  a  great  bowl  of  gold,  filled  with  hippocras, 
and,  putting  o£f  his  cap,  said,  *  1  drink  a  health  to  the  King  my  soverdgn 
lord,  and  next  unto  Uie  King  your  mast^ •'  And,  when  be  had  drunk 
a  hearty  draught,  he  desired  the  grand  roaster  to  pledge  him  a  ci^, 
which  cup  was  wor^  five  hundred  marks;  and  so  all  the  lords,  in  order, 
pledged  these  great  princes.  Then  went  the  cup  merrily  about,  so  that 
many  of  the  Frenchmen  were  led  to  their  beds;  then  wsent  my  lord 
into  his  privy-chamber,  making  a  short  supper,  or  rather  a  short  repast, 
and  then  returned  again  into  the  presence-chamber,  amongst  the  French- 
men, behaving  himself  in  such  a  loving  sort,  and,  so  familiarly  towards 
them,  that  they  could  not  sufficiently  commend  him. 

And,  while  they  were  in  communication  and  pastime,  all  their 
livery  were  served  to  their  chambers;  every  chamber  had  a  bason  and 
ewer  of  silver,  and  a  great  livery-pot,  with  plenty  of  wine,  and 
sufficient  of  every  thing. 

Thus  furnished  was  every  room  about  the  house;  when  all  was  done, 
^  then  were  they  conducted  to  their  lodging^. 

In  the  morning,  after  they  hiad  h^rd  mass,  they  staid  and  dined 
with  my  lord,  and  so  departed  towards  Windsor;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  ray  lord  returned  to  London,  because  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  term. 

You  must  conceive,  the  King  was  privy  to  this  magnificent  feast, 
who  then  intended  far  to  exceed  the  same,  which  I  refer  to  the  French- 
men's return.  Now  the  King  had  given  command  to  his  officers, 
to  provide  a  far  more  sumptuous  banquet  for  the  strangers,  than  they 
had  at  the  cardinal's,  which  was  not  neglected.  After  the  return  of 
these  strangers  from  Windsor,  which  place  they  much  commended  for 
the  situation  thereof,  •  the  King  invited  them  to  the  court,  wheie 
they  dined,  and,  after  dinner,  they  danced,  and  had  their  pastime  till 
supper-time. 

Then  was  the  banquet-chamber,  in  the  little  yard  at  Greenwich, 
furnished  for  the  entertainment  of  these  strangers,  to  which  place  th^ 
were  conducted  by  the  greatest  personages,  then  being  in  the  court, 
where  they  did  both  sup  and  banquet ;  but  to  describe  to  you  the  <»der 
hereof,  the  variety  of  costly  dishes,  and  the  curious  devices,  my  weak 
ability,  and  shallow  capacity,  would  much  eclipse  the  magnificence 
thereof:  But  thus  much  take  notice  of,  that,  although  that  banquet 
at  Hampton-court  was  marvellous  sumptuous,  yet  this  banquet 
excelled  the  same,  as  much  as  gold  doth  silver  in  value  ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  never  saw  the  like.   . 

In  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  there  were  turning  at  the  barriers  lusty 
gentlemen  in  compleat  armour,  very  gorgeous,  on  foot,  and  the  like  on 
horseback ;  and,  after  all  this,  there  waa  sudi  an  excellent  interlude, 
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Bade  in  latin,  that  I  never  saw  «r  heard  the  like,  the  actors  apparel 
being  so  goigeousy  and  of  such  strange  devices,  that  it  passeth  my  poor 
capacity  to  relate  them. 

This  being  ended,  there  came  a  great  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
wooMD,  the  chiefait  beauties  in  the  reahn  of  Eagiaod,  being  as  nchlj 
attired,  as  eioat  co»U  ttahe,  or  ait  devise,  to  set  iuth  their  gestorei, 
proportions,  or  b<»utieS|  Ihat  they  seened,  to  the  beholders,  cather 
like  celestial  angels,  than  terrestrial  creatures,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
worthy  of  adasiiation ;  with  whom  the  gentlemen  of  France  danced  and 
maaked,  eveiy  man  chnosing  his  lady»  as  his  fancy  served :  that  doM^ 
and  the  maskeis  dcpaitod,  came  in  another  mask  of  ladies  and  gentlo- 
women,  so  richly  attired,  as  I  cannot  express ;  these  ladies  maskctis 
took  each  of  them  one  of  the  Frenchmen  to  dance,  and  here  note,  thftt 
these  noble  women  spoke  all  of  them  good  French,  which  delighted  fhem 
jnuch  to  hear  the  ladies  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language. 

Thus,  triumphantly,  did  they  spend  the  whole  night,  from  five  oViock 
in  the  night,  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  whidi  time 
the  galhmts  drew  all  to  their  lodgings,  to  lake  their  rest. 

As  neither  health,  wealth,  nor  pleasure,  can  always  last,  so  ^ed 
ttis  triumphant  banquet,  which,  being  paased,  fleemed,  in  the  morning, 
to  the  beholders,  as  a  phantastick  dream. 

Now,  after  all  this  solemn  banquetii^  they  prepared,  with  hag  and 
baggage,  to  return;  and,  thereupon,  rq)aired  to  the  King,  and,  in  osier, 
eveiy  man  took  his  leave  of  his  Mijesty,  and  the  nobles,  by  whom  4Aie 
King  sent  his  princely  pleasure  and  commendations  to  the  King  thw 
master,  thanking  them  iot  th^r  (wins;  and,  af^ great  communieation 
had  with  the  g^eat  master  of  that  amfaesBf^;c,  he  bade  them  adieu. 

Then  they  came  to  Westmkister  to  my  lord  cardinal,  to  do  the 
like,  of  whom  he  seceived  the  King's  reward,  which  1  shall  hereaAer 
idiate. 

First,  every  man,  cf  honour  and  estimation,  bad  phite,  soawto  tjic 
value  <^  two  or  Arte  hundred  pounds,  and  some  of  foiu:  huadred 
pounds,  besides  the  f  reat  gifts  before  received  of  his  Majesty*  as  gowos 
of  velvet,  with  rich  furs,  great  -chains  of  gold,  ^and  some  had  go^ly 
horses  of  great  value,  widi  diviers  other  gift^  of  i^reat  value,  which  I 
4Mmnet  call  to  remembrance;  but  the  woist  of  them  had  |he.:8um  of 
twenty  crowns ;  and  thus,  being  nobly  rewarded,  my  lord,  after  bumble 
commendations  to  the  flvench  King,  bade  them  farewel,  and  so  they 
departed* 

The  next  day  they  were  conveyed  to  Dover,  to  the  sea-side,  with  «)1 
their  ififnuture,  being  aocompamed  with  many  Englisb  young  gidlants ; 
and  what  leport  of  'their  royal  entertainment  they  made  in  their  own 
cnUBtry,  I-nevarheaid. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Kin^s  Ducaoeryt^kis  hont  to  Mn.  Anne  B^ttm  to  tkeQardmal, 
with  the  Cardinal's  Dukke,  and  ai$o  the  Opmums  if  ail  the  learned 
Buhops  in  iBngland^  wid  foreign  Unkoerdtiea, 

AFTER  this  began  new  matters,  which  troubled  the  heads  and 
imaginations  of  all  the  court,  wherewith  all  their  stomachs'  were  full, 
but  little  digestion,  viz.  the  long  concealed  afiection  of  the  King  to 
Mrs.  Anne  Bui  ten  now  broke  out,  which  his  Majesty  disclosed  to  the 
cardinal,  whose  often  persuasions,  on  his  knees,  took  no  effect. 

My  lord,  thereupon,  being  compelled  to  declare  to  his  Majesty  his 
opinion  and  wisdom,  in  the  advancement  of  the  King^s  desirrs,  thought 
it  not  safe  for  him  to  wade  too  far  alone,  or  to  give  rash  judgment 
in  so  weighty  a  matter,  but  desired  leave  of  the  King  to  ask  counsel 
of  men  of  ancient  and  famous  learning,  both  in  the  divine  and  civil 
laws. 

Now  this  being  obtained,  he,  by  his  legantine  authority,  sent  out  his 
commissions  for  the  bishops  of  this  realm,  who,  not  long  after,  assembled 
all  at  Westminster,  before  my  lord  cardinal ;  and  not  only  these  prelates, 
jbnt  also  the  most  learned  men  of  both  universities,  and  some  from 
divers  cathedral  colleges  in  this  realm,  who  were  thought  sufficiently 
able  to  resolve  this  doubtful  question. 

'  At  this  learned  assembly  was  the  Kin^s  case  cbnsulted  of,  debated, 
argued,  and  judged,  from  day  to  day:  But,  in  conclusion,  when  these 
ancient  fethers  of  law  and  divinity  parted,  they  were  all  of  oile  judg- 
ment, and  that  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  most  men*  And  I  heard 
some  of  the  most  famous  and  learned  amongst  them  say,  The  King's 
case  was  too  obscure  for  any  man,  and  the  points  therein  were  doubtful, 
to  have  any  resolution  therein,  and  so,  at  that  time,  with  a  general 
consent,  departed,  without  any  resolution  or  judgnaent. 

In  this  assembly  of  bishops,  and  divers  other  learned  men,  it  was 
thought  very  expedient,  that  the  king  should  send  out  his  coromissioneis 
into  all  universities  in  Christendom,  as  well  here  in*  England,  as 
foreign  regions,  there  to  have  this  case  argued  substaattally,  and  toMng 
with  them,  from  thence,  every  definition  of  their  opinions  of  the  same, 
under  the  seal  of  every  university ;  and  thus  much,  for  this  time,  were 
their  determinations. 

And,  thereupon,  divers  commissioners  wese  presently  appointed  for 
this  design;  so  some  were  sent  to  Cambridge,  some  to  Oxforid,  some  to 
Lorrain,  others  to  Paris,  some  to  Orleans,  others  \o  Padua,  all  at  the 
proper  costs  and  chai^  of  the  king,  which,  in  the  whole,  amounted 
to  a  great  sum  of  money ;  and  all  went  out  of  this  realm,  besides  &e 
charge  of  the  ambassage,  to  those  ftunous  and  notable  persons  of  all 
the  universities,  especiflJily  such  as  bore  the  rule,  or  had  the  custody  of 
the  university  seab,  who  were  fed  by  the  commissioners  with  such  great 
sums  of  money,  that  they  did  easily  condescend  to  tfarir  requests,  and 
grant  their  desires. 
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By  reison  whereof,  all  tke  coramknoiiecs  retunied  with  their  pur* 
pooe,  fumnhedv  accorylii^to  their  conmisaioiis,  under  the  aeal  of  eveiy 
eeveral  university,  whereat  there  was  no  small  joy  conceived  of  the 
principal  parties;  insomuch  that  ever  after  the  commiasiooers  were 
Imd  in  great  estifleation,  and  highly  advanced,  and  liberally  rewarded, 
fiir  beyond  their  worthy  deserts. .  Noswitfastanding,  diey  prospered, 
and  the  matter  went  still  forward,  having  now,  as  they  thought,  a  sure 
staffto  lean  upon. 

These  pnx^ings  being  declared  unto  my  lord  cardinal,  he  sent 
again  for  the  bishops,  to  whom  he  declared  the  effect  of  these  commis- 
sioners pains,  and,  .for  assurance  thereof,  shewed  them  the  instruments 
of  each  university,  under  their  several  seals;  and,  the  business  bdng 
thus  handled^  they  wen(  again  to  consultation,  how  things  should  be 
ordered. 

At  last  it  was  concluded,  that  it  was  very  meet  the  king  should  send 
unto  the  pope's  holiness  the  opinioia  of  both  universities  of  £ng]and,^d 
also  foreign  universities,  which  were  manifestly  authorised  by  their 
common  seals:  and  it  was  also  thou^t  fit,  the  opinions  of  the  worthy 
prelates  of  England  should  be  sent  to  the  pope,  comprised  in  an  inatru* 
ment,  which  was  not  long  time  in  finishing.  ^ 

Nor  was  it  long  after,  that  the  ambasuuiors  were  assigned  for  this 
design,  who  took  &eir  journey  accordingly,  having  certain  instrumenti, 
that,  if  the  pope  would  not,  thereupon,  consent  to  give  judg^nent, 
definitively  in  the  king's  case,  then  to  require  another  commission  froA 
his  holiness,  to  be  granted  to  his  legate,  to  establish  a  court  here  in 
England,  for  that-  purpose  only,  to  l^  directed  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
legate  of  England,  and  to  cardinal  Campaine,  bishop  of  Bath,  which 
the  king  gave  him  at  a  certain  time,  when  he  was  sent  ambassador 
hither  from  the  pope's  holing,  to  determine,  and  rightly  judge 
according  to  their  consciences.  To  the  which,  after  long  suit  made, 
and  for  the  good-will  of  the  said  cardinal,  the  pope  g^nted  their  suit* 

Then  they  returned  into  England,  relating  unto  the  king,  that  his 
grace's  pleasure  riiould  be  now  brought  to  pass  substantially,  bebg 
never  more  likely,  considering  the  state  of  the  judges* 

Lotngwas  the  expectation,  on  both  sides,  for  the  coming  over  of  the 
legate  from  Rome,  who,  at  last,  arrived  in  England,  with  his  commis- 
sion, and,  being  much  troubled  with  the  gout,  his  journey  was  long 
and  tedious,  before  he  could  get  to  London,  who  should  have  been 
most  solemnly  received  at  Blackheath;  but  he  desired  not  to^be  so 
entertained  with  pomp  and  vain  glory,  and,  therefore,  he  came,  very 
privately,  on  his  own  horse,  without  Temple-Bar,  called  Bath-Plaoe^ 
where  he  lay;  the  house  being  furnished  with  all  manner  of  provision 
of  my  lord's.  So,  after  some  deliberation  and  consultation,  in  the 
ordering  of  the  kingfs  business,  now  in  hand,  by  his  (fommission,  and 
articles  of  his  ambassagfs,  which  being  read,  rt  was  determined,  that 
the  king,  and  the  good  queen,  his  lawful  wife,  should  be  judged  at 
Bridewell,  and  in  Black-friars,  and,  some  place  thereabouts,  the 
court  to  be.  kept,  for  the  .disputation  and  determination  of  the  causes, 
and  difierences,  between  the  king  and  the  queen,  where  they  were  to 
repair  before  these  two  legates,  who  sat  as  judges;  before  whQn\  the 
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kiiig'and  qiMm  wen  cited,  tad  ^mnonedl  to  aMMir,  wUcb  wv  t 
fitsange  sight,  and  die  newest  defiee  that  ever  was  bevd  or  ned  of  in 
any  slory  or  dironicle :  %  king  and  a  queen  to  be  compelled  to  appear 
in  a  court,  as  oommon  penoM,  within  their  own  realm  and  dominiont, 
and  to  iMde  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  their  subjectiy  beingaprevD- 
gative  belonging  to& royal  diadeni. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

A  mm  Comttrected  to  detemme  tke  Km^M  Cne^  tm  CmrdkmU  heing 
Jwigeif  kmmg  Bower  to  eotnoene  tke  Kimg  aid  Qifeea,  and  tke  lum 
thenof. 

fl*  it  a  wonderfnl  thing  to  consider  the  stiengdi  of  pnaoe^  wills, 
when  Aey  nre  bent  to  have  Ibeir  pleasupe  falfilfed,  whoein  no  Kaaoo- 
bla  peieiMMioos  wifi  serve  the  turn ;  how  little  do  they  regard  the 
dmo^sfomM  sequels  that  may  ensoe  as  wdl  to  themselves  as  to  tibar  sub- 
jects. And,  amongst  all  things,  tfiere  is  nothing  that  makes  them  moie 
wilful  than  carnal  love,  and  various  affecting  of  voluptuous  desires, 
whereia  nothing  could  be  of  greater  experience  liian  to  see  what  invenp 
tions  were  furoished,  what  laws  were  enacted,  what  cosdy  edifices  of 
noble  and  ancient  monasteries  were  there  overthrown,  what  divenides 
of  opinions  then  aiiose,  what  extortions  were  then  committed,  haw 
many  learned  and  good  men  were  then  put  to  desith,  and  what  alter* 
ations  of  good  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  charitable  foundations,  were 
tnrned  from  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  the  utter  destraction  and  deso* 
ktion,  almost  to  the  subversion,  of  this  noble  realm. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  to  understand  the  things  that  since  have  hap* 

Csd  to  this  land,  the  proof  whereof  hath  taught  all  ns  Englishmen 
entable  experience.  If  men's  eyes  be  not  blind,  thq^  m^r  Bee,  and» 
if  their  earsbe  not  stopped,  iSiey  may  hear ;  and  tf  j^xty  be  not  exiiad, 
their  hearts  may  rdent  and  lament  at  the  sequel  of  this  imirdmate  iove, 
altho'  it  lasted  tot  a  while.  ^  O  Lord  God,  withhold  thine  ind^gpMdioa 
from  us.' 

Y'OXi  shall  understand,  as  I  said  before,  that  there  was  a  court  ended 
a^  Black-friars,  London,  where  these  two  cardinals  sat  as  judges:  Now 
will  I  describe  unto  you  the  order  of  the  court* 

First,  there  were  many  tables  and  benches  set  in  manner  of  a  con* 
listory,  one  seat  being  higher  than  another  for  die  judges  aloft ;  above 
th«m  three  degrees  high  was  a  doth  of  estate  hanged,  and  a  chdr  aoyal 
under 'the  same,  wherein  sat  the  king,  and  some  distance  off  sat  ths 
queen,  and  at  tiie  judges'  feet  sat  the  scribes  and  officers  for  ^e  execu^ 
^on  of  the  process ;  the  chief  scribe  was  doctor  Stevens,  after  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  apparitor,  who  was  called  doctor  of  the  court,  was 
one  Cooke  of  Westminster.  Then  before  the  king  and  the  judges  sat  th^ 
archtohop  of  Canterbury,  doctor  Waiham,  and  all  o&er  bishops; 
tliere  stood,  at  both  ends  within,  counselloni  kamed  in  Hie  spiritual 
laws,  as  well  on  the  king's  side,  as  the  (jueen^s  side.  Dr.  Sampson,  aft^r* 


c^: 
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wards  biabop  of  Chichester^  and  Dr^  Hall,  after  bishop  of  Worcester, 
with  divers  others ;  and  proctors  in  the  same  law  were  Dr«  Peter,  who 
was  afterwards  chief  secretary,  and  doctor  Tregonmill,  with  divers 
others. 

Now,  on  the  other  side,  there  were  council  for  the  queen,  Dr.  Fisher 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Standish  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  Wales,* 
two  brave  noble  divines,  especially  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  very 
godly  man,  whose  death  many  noblemen  and  many  worthy  divines  mnch 
lamented,  who  lost  his  head  about  this  cause,  before  it  was  ended, 
upon  Tower-hill ;  as  akib  another  ancient  doctor  called  doctor  Ridley, 
a  little  man  but  a  great  divine.  The  court  being  thus  ordered,  as  is 
before  expressed,  ma  judges  commanded  the  cryer  to  proclaim  silence, 
whilst  the  commission  was  both  read  to  the  court  and  to  the  people 
there  assembled:  That  done,  and  silence  being  again  proclaimed,  the 
scribes  commanded  the  cryer  to  call  King  Henry  of  England  ;  where- 
unto  the  king  answered  and  said.  Mere :  then  called  he  again  the  queen 
of  England,  by  the  name  of  Catharine,  queen  of  England,  Come  into 
the  court,  &c.  Who  made  no  answer  thereunto,  but  rose  immediately 
out  of  her  chair  where  she  sat;  and,  because  she  could  not  come  to 
the  king  directly,  by  reason  of  the  distance,  therefore  she  came  round 
about  the  court  to  the  king,  and  kneeled  down  at  his  feet,  saying  these 
words  in  broken  English,  as  folio weth : 

Sir,  quoth  sh^  I  beseech  you  do  me  justice  and  right,  and  take  some 
pity  upon  me,  for  lam  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger,  bom  out  of  your 
dominions,  having  here  no  indifferent  council,  and  less  assurance  of 
friendship.  Alas!  sir,  how  have  I  offended  you  ?  What  offence  have 
I  given  you,  intending  to  abridge  me  of  life  in  this  sort  ?  I  take  God  to 
witness,  I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  loyal  wife,  ever  conformable  to 
jour  will  and  pleasure ;  never  did  I  contrary  or  gainsay  your  mind,  but 
always  submitted  myself  in  all  things,  wherein  you  had  any  delight  or 
dalliance,  whether  it  were  little  or  much,  without  grudging  or  any 
sign  of  discontent :  I  have  loved  for  your  sake  all  men  whom  you  hav6 
loved,  whether  I  had  cause  or  not,  were  they  friends  or  foes ;  1  have 
been  your  wife  this  twenty  years,  by  whom  you  had  many  children : 
And,  when  I  first  came  to  your  bed,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  was  a 
yirgin;  whether  it  were  true  or  no,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience.  If 
there  be  any  cause  that  you  can  alledge;  either  of  dishonesty,  or  of  any 
other  matter,  lawful  to  put  me  from  you,  I  am  willing  to  depart  with 
diame  and  rebukes  but,  if  there  be  none,  then  1  pray  you  let  me  have 
justice  at  your  hands. 

*  The  king  your  father  was  a  man  of  such  an  excellent  wit  in  his 
time,  that  he  was  accounted  a  second  Solomon ;  and  the  king  of  Spaing 
my  ^ther  Ferdinand,  was  taken  for  one  of  the  wisest  kings  that  reigned 
in  Spain  these  many  years.  So  they  were  both  wise  men  and  noble 
princes;  and  it  is  no  question  but  they  had  wise  counsellors  of  either 
realm,  as  be  now  at  this  day,  who  thought  not,  at  the  marriage  of 
you  and  mC|  to  hear  what  new  devices  arc  now  invented  against  me,  to 
cause  me  to  stand  to  the  order  of  this  court.  And  I  conceive  you  do 
m$  raucb  wrongs  nay  you  condemn  me  for  not  answering,  having  no 
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council  but  such  as  you  have  assigned  mb:  You  must  consider  thai 
they  cannot  be  indifferent  on  my  part,  being  your  own  subjects,  and 
such  as  you  have  made  choice  of  out  of  your  own  counol,  wfaere- 
unto  they  arc  privy,  and  dare  not  disclose  your  pleasure.  , 

*  Therefore,  I  must  humbly  beseech  you,  to  spare  me,  until  I  know, 
how  my  friends  in  Spain  will  advise  me:  But,  if  you  will  not,  then 
let  your  pleasure  be  done/ 

And  with  that  she  rose,  making  a  courtesy  to  the  king,  and  departed 
from  thence,  all  the  people  thinking  she  would  have  returned  again  to 
her  former  seat;  but  she  wont  presently  out  of  the  court,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  one  of  her  servants,  who  was  her  general  receiver,  one  Mr. 
Griffith. 

The  king,  seeing  that  she  was  ready  to  go  out  of  the  court,  com- 
manded the  cryer  to  call  her  again  by  these  words,  Catharine,  queen 
of  England,  come  into  court.  Lo,  quoth  Mr.  Gdffith,  you  are 
called  again.  Goon,  quoth  she,  it  is  no  matter:  It  is  no  indifferent 
court  for  me,  therefore  I  will  not  tarry ;  go  on  your  way;  and  so  they 
departed,  without  any  further  answer  at  that  time,  or  any  appearance 
in  any  other  court  after  that. 

The  king,  seeing  she  was  departed  thus,  and  considering  her  words, 
said  to  the  audience  these  few  words  in  effect : 

Forasmuch,  quoth  he,  as  the  queen  is  gone,  I  will  in  her  absence 
declare  unto  you  all :  She  hath  been  to  me  a  true  obedient  wife,  and 
as  comfortable  as  I  could  wish  or  desire;  she  hath  all  the  virtues  and 
good  qualities  that  belong  to  a  woman  of  her  dignity^  or  in  any  .of 
meaner  estate;  her  conditions  will  well  declare  the  same. 

Then,  quoth  the  cardinal,  I  humbly  beseech  your  highness,  to 
declare  unto  this  audience,  whether  I  have  been  the  first  and  chief 
mover  of  this  matter  unto  your  highness,  or  no,  for  I  am  much  sus- 
pected of  all  men. 

My  lord  cardinal,  quoth  the  king,  you  have  rather  advised  me  to 
the  contrary,  than  been  any  mover  of  the  same.  The  special  cause 
that  moved  me  in  this  matter,  is  a  certain  scruple  that  pricked  my 
conscience,  upon  certain  words  spoken  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  came  hither  to  consult  of  a  marriage  between 
the  princess  our  daughter,  the  lady  Mary,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
second  son  to  the  king  of  France;  and,  upon  resolution  and  determin- 
ation, he  desired  respite  to  advertise  the  king  his  master  thereof,  whether 
our  daughter  Mary  should  be  legitimate,  in  respect  of  my  marriage 
with  this  woman,  being  sometime  my  brothers  wife :  which  words, 
I  pondering,  begot  such  a  scruple  in  my  conscience,  that  I  was  much 
troubled  at  it,  whereby  1  thought  myself  in  danger  of  God's  heavy  di»- 
pleasure  and  indignation ;  and  the  rather,  because  he  sent  us  no  issue 
male,  for  all  the  issue  male  that  I  have  had  by  my  wife  died  inconti* 
nently  after  they  came  into  the  world,  which  caused  me  to  fear  God's 
displeasure  in  that  particular.  Thus,  my  conscience  being  tossed  in 
that  wave  of  troublesome  doubts,  and  partly  in  despair  to  have  any 
other  issue,  than  I  had  already  by  rhis  lady,  my  now  wife;  it  behoved 
me  to  consider  the  estate  of  this  realm,  and  the  danger  It  stands  in  fer 
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iack  of  9  prince  to  succeed  me.  I  thought  it  therefore  good,  in  release 
of  this  mighty  burthen  on  my  conscience,  as  also  for  the  quiet  estate  of 
this  realm,  to  attempt  a  trial  in  the  law  herein:  whether  I  might  law- 
fully take  another  wife,  without  stain  of  carnal  concupiscence,  by 
which  God  may  send  more  issue,  in  case  this  my  first  copulation  was 
not  good?  I  not  having  any  displeasure  in  the  person,  or  age  of  the 
queen,  with  whom  I  could  be  well  contented  to  continue,  if  our  mar- 
iHage  may  stand  with  the  law  of  God,  as  with  any  woman  alive;  in 
which  point  consbteth  all  the  doubt  that  we  go  about,  now  to  l^now  by 
the  learned  wisdom  of  you  our  prelates  and  pastors,  of  this  realm  and 
dominion,  now  here  assembled  for  that  purpose,  to  whole  consciences 
and  learning  I  have  committed  the  care  and  judgment,  according  to 
which  I  will,  God  willing,  be  well  contented  to  submit  myself,  and 
obey  the  same.  And,  when  my  conscience  was  so  troubled,  I  moved 
it  to  you,  my  lord  of  Linpoln,  in  confession,  then  being  ray  ghostly 
father :  and,  forasmuch  as  you  were  then  in  some  doubt,  you  moved 
me  to  ask  counsel  of  the  rest  of  the  bishops ;  whereupon  I  moved  it 
to  you,  my  lord  cardinal,  to  have  your  license,  forasmuch  as  you  are 
metropolitan,  to  put  this  matter  in  question ;  and  so  I  did  to  all 
you,  my  lords,  to  which  you  all  granted  under  your  seals,  which  is 
here  to  shew.  That  is  truth,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  but  my  brothers  will  acknowledge  the^same.  No,  sir,  not 
so,  under  correction,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  for  you  have  not 
my  hand  and  seal.  No,  quoth  the  king.  Is  not  not  this  your  hand  and 
seal,  and  shewed  it  to  him  in  the  instrument  with  seals?  No,  fonooth, 
quoth  the  bishop  :  How  say  you  to  that,  quoth  the  king,  to  the  bishop 
of  Canterbury?  Sir,  It  is  his  hand  and  seal,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Can- 
terbury. No,  my  lord,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  indeed  you 
were  in  hand  with  me  to  have  both  my  hand  and  seal,  as  other  of  the 
lords  had  done ;  but  I  an^wered^  that* I  would  never  consent  to  any  such 
act,  for  it  was  much  against  my  conscience.  And  therefore  my  hand 
and  seal  shall  never  be  set  to  such  an  instrument,  God  willing,  with 
'many  other  words  to  that  purpose.  You  say  truth,  quoth  the  bishop 
of  Canterbury,  such  words  you  used;  but  you  fully  resolved  at  the 
last,  that  I  should  subscribe  your  name,  and  put  to  your  seal,  and  you 
would  allow  of  the  same;  all  which,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester, 
under  correction,  my  lord,  is  untrue.  Well,  quoth  the  king,  we  will 
"not  stand  in  argument  with  you,  you  are  but  one.  And  so  the  king 
arose  up,  and  the  court  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  at  which 
time  the  cardinals  sat  again,  and  the  council  on  both  sides  were  there 
present  to  answer. 

The  king's  cpuncil  alledged  the  matrimony  not  good,  nor  lawful  at 
tlie  b^inning,  because  of  the  carnal  copulation  that  Prince  Arthur  had 
with  the  queen:  this  matter  was  very  narrowly  scanned  on  that  side^ 
and,  to  prove  the  carnal  copulation,  they  had  many  reasons  and  simi- 
litudes of  truth;  and  being  answered  negatively  again,  on  the  other 
side,  it  seemed  that  all  their  former  allegjations  were  doubtful  to  be 
tried,  and  that  no  man  knew.  *  Yes,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester, 
I  know  the  truth.  How  can  you  know  the  truth,  quoth  the  cardinal, 
more  thaa  any  other  person  ?    Yes,  fonooth,  my  lord,  quoth  h^  I 
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kix>w  that  God  is  the  tf uth  iCwlf»  and  newer  aaitk  buA  tf wtby  'fad  he 
saith  thus :  Quos  Deus  conjmunt^  komo  non  sq^ant»  And,  forasmuch 
as  this  marriage  was  joined,  and  made  by  God  to  a  good  intent,  ttiene- 
fore,  I  said,  1  knew  the  truth,  and  that  man  cannot  break  upon  any 
wilful  action,  which  God  hath  made  and  constitute.  So  much  do  all 
£uthful  men  know,  quoth  my  lord  cardinal,  as  well  aa  yon,  therefore, 
this  reason  is  not  sufficient  in  this  case;  for  the  king's  council  doalledge 
many  presumptions,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  lawful  at  the  beginning 
ErgOf  it  was  not  ordained  by  God,  for  God  doth  nothing  without  a 
good  end;  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but,  if  the  presumptions 
be  true,  which  they  allcdge  to  be  most  true,  then  the  conjunction  nei- 
ther was,  nor  could  be  of  God  ;  therefore  I  say  unto  yon,  my  lofd  of 
Kochest^,  you  know  not  the  truth,  unless  you  can  avoid  their  pre- 
sumptions upon  just  reasons/ 

'  Then,'  quoth  Dr.  Ridley,  '  it  is  a  great  shame  and  dishcmour  to 
this  honourable  presence,  that  any  such  presumptions  should  be 
pledged  in  this  open  Court.'  *  What/  quoth  my  lord  cardinal, 
*  Domme  DocUfr  Reverende/  *  No,  my  lord,  there  belongs  on  rever- 
ence to  this  matter,  for  an  unreverent  matter  may  be  unrevexently 
answered/  and  so  left  off,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  other  matters. 

Thus  passed  this  court  from  session  to  session,  and  day  to  day,  till 
a  certain  day  the  king  sent  for  the  cardinal  to  Bridewell,  who  went  into 
the  privy-chamber  to  him  where  he  wasi  about  an  hour,  and  then  de- 
parted from  the  king,  and  went  to  Westminster  in  his  baige ;  the  Biahop 
of  Carlisle,  being  with  him,  said,  Mt  is  a  hot  day  to-day/  '  Yes,' 
quoth  the  cardinal,  *  if  you  had  been  as  well  chafed  as  I  have  been 
within  this  hour,  you  would  say  you  were  very  hot'  My  lord  no 
sooner  came  home,  but  he  went  to  bed,  where  he  had  not  laid  above 
two  hours,  but  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire,  Mn.  Anne'Bullen's  father,  came  to 
spaak  with  him  from  the  king;  ray  Iprd  cottunanded  he  should  be 
brought  to  his  bedVside,  who  told  him,  it  was  the  king^s  mind  he 
should  forthwith  go  with  the  cardinal  to  the  queen,  being  then  at 
Bridewell,  in  her  chamber,  and  to  parsilade  her,  through  their  wia- 
ddmsy  to  put  the  .whole  matter  into  the  king's  own  bnnds,  by  her 
consent;  which  should  be  much  better  for  her  hoiiour,  than  stand 
to  the  trial  at  law,  and  thereby  be  condemned,  which  would  lend  much 
to  her  dishonour  and  discredit. 

To  perform  the  kin§fs  pleasure,  ray  lord  said  he  was  ready,  and  se 
prepared  to  go:  *  But,'  quoth  hefurther  to  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire,  ^  you, 
and  otfaofs  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  have  put  fancies  into  the  head 
of  the  king,  whereby  you  trouble  all  the  realm,  but,  at  the  length, 
3pou  will  get  but  small  thanks,  both  of  God  and  the  world ;'  with  many 
other  earnest  words  and  reasons,  which  did  cause  my  Lord  of  Wiltshiie 
to  be  silent,  kneeling  by  my  lord's  bed's-side,  and,  in  conclusion,  de- 
parted. 

And  then  my  lord  rose,  and  took  his  bai^,  and  went  to  Bath-house, 
to  Cardinal  Campaine's,  and  so  went  together  to  Bridewell,  to  the 
queen's  lodging^,  she  being  then  in  her  chamber  of  presence;  they  told 
Uie  gsntieman-usher,  that  they  came  to  speak  with  the  queen's  grace, 
who  told  the  queen,  the  cardinals  ware  cobm  to  apiwk  with  her;  thco 
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Ae  tose  up,  having  a  skdh  of  red  nik  about  ber  neck,  being  at  work 
with  her  maids,  and  came  to  the  cardinals,  where  they  staid,  attend^ 
ing  her  coming,  at  whose  approach,  quoth  she:  'Alack,  my  lords, 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  attended  on  me  so  long ;  what  is  your  plea- 
sures with  me?  \  If  it  please  your  grace,'  quoth  the  cardinal, '  to  go  to 
your  privy-chamber,  we  will  shew  you  the  cause  of  our  coming.' 

'  My  lord,'  said  she,  *  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  speak  it 
openly  before  all  these  folk,  for  I  fear  nothing  that  you  can  say  to  me, 
or  against  me,  but  that  I  am  willing  all  the  world  should  both  see  and 
hear  it,  and,  therefore,  speak  your  minds  openly/ 

Then  be^n  my  lord  to  speak  to  her  in  latin :  '  Nay,  good  my 
lord,  speak  to  me  in  English,'  quoth  she,  *  although  I  do  understand 
some  latin/  *  Forsooth,'  quoth  my  lord,  '  good  madam,  if  it  please 
your  grace,  we  come  both  to  know  your  mind,  what  you  are  disposed 
to  do  in  this  matter,  and  also  to  declare  to  you,  secretly,  our  counsels 
and  opinions,  which  we  do  for  very  zeal  and  obedience  to  your  grace/ 
*  My  lords/  quoth  she,  '  I  thank  you  for  your  good-wills,  but  to 
make  answer  to  your  requests  I  cannot  so  suddenly ;  for  I  was  set 
amongst  my  maids  at  wOrk,  little  thinking  of  any  such  matter,  wherein 
is  requisite  some  deliberation,  and  a  better  bead  than  mine  to  make  an- 
swer; for  I  need  counsel  in  this  case,  which  concerns  me  so  near,  and 
friends  here  I  have  none,  they  are  in  Spain,  in  my  own  country :  also, 
my  lords,  I  am  a  poor  woman,  of  too  weak  a  capacity  to  answer  such 
noble  persons  of  wisdom  as  you  are,  in  so  weighty  a  matter.  And, 
therefore,  I  pray  you,  be  good  to  me,  a  woman  destitute  of  friendship 
here  in  a  foreign  region,  and  your  counsel  I  also  sjiall  be  glad  to  hear ;' 
and  therewith  she  took  my  lord  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  her 
privy- chamber,  with  the  other  cardinal,  where  they  staid  a  while,  and 
1  heard  her  voice  loud,  but  what  she  said,  I  know  not. 

This  done,  they  went  to  the  king,  and  made  a  relation  unto  him  of 
the  passages,  between  the  queen  and  them,  and  so  they  departed. 

This  strange  case  proceeded,  and  went  forward  from  court-day  to 
court-day,  until  it  came  to  that,  that  every  man  expected  to  hear 
judgment  given,  at  which  time,  all  their  proceedings  were  openly  read 
in  latin ;  £at  done,  the  kin^s  council,  at  the  bar,  moved  for  judgment; 
quoth  Cardinal  Campaine,  *  I  will  not  give  judgment  until  I  have 
related  the  whole  proceedings  to  the  pope,  whose  counsel  and  com- 
mandment, I  will,  in  this  case,  observe :  Ther  matter  is  too  high  for  us 
to  give  hasty  judgment,  considering  the  persons,  and  the  doubtful 
occasions  alledged,  and  also  whose  commissioners  we  are,  by  whose 
authority  we  sit. 

*  It  is  good  reason,  therefore,  that  we  make  our  chief  Lord  of  Counsel 
acquainted  with  th«  same,  before  we  proceed  to  judgment  definitive: 
I  came  not  to  please  for  any  favour,  reward,  or  fear,  of  any  person  alive, 
be  he  king,  or  otherwbe;  I  have  no  such  respect  to  the  person,  that  I 
should  offend  my  conscience.  And  the  party-defendant  will  make  no 
answer  here,  but  rather  doth  appeal  from  us ;  I  am  an  old  man,  bodi 
weak  and  sickly,  and  look  every  day  for  death:  what  shall  it  avail 
me,  to  put  my  soul  in  danger  of  God's  displeasure,  to  my  utter  dtmnsp 
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tioni  for  the  favour  of  any  prince  in  thb  world?  My  being  here  is  only 
to  see  j  astice  administered,  according  to  my  conscience. 

'  The  defendant  supposcth  that  we  be  not  indifferent  judg^  comider- 
.  ng  the  kinj^s  high  dignity  and  authority  within  this  realm.  And,  we 
being  both  his  subjects,  she  thinks  we  will  not  do.  her  justice;  and, 
therefore,  to  avoid  all  these  ambiguities,  1  adjourn  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
4rom  whence  our  jurisdiction  is  arrived ;  for,  if  we  should  go  further 
than  our  commission  doth  warrant  us,  it  were  but  a  folly,  and  blame* 
worthy,  because  then  we  shall  be  breakers  of  the  orders,  from  whom 
we  have,  as  I  said,  our  authority  derived;^  and  so  the  court  was  dis- 
solved, and  no  more  done. 

Thereupon,  by  the  king's  commandment,  stepped  up  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and,  with  a  haughty  countenance,  uttered  these  words: 

*  It  was  never  thus  in  England,  until  we  had  cardinals  amongst  us.' 

Which  words  were  set  forth  with  such  vehemenc^,  that  all  men 
marvelled  what  he  intended,  the  duke  futher  expressing  some  oppro- 
brious words. 

My  Lord  Cardinal,  perceiving  his  vehemency,  soberly  said,  '  Sir, 
of  all  men  in  this  realm,  you  have  least  cause  to  dispraise  cardinals ; 
for,  if  I  poor  cardinal  had  not  been,  you  should  not,  at  this  present, 
have  had  a  head  on  your  shoulders,  wherewith  to  make  such  a  brag  in 
despight  of  us,  who  wish  you  no  harm,  neither  have  given  you  such 
cause  to  be  offended  with  us.  I  would  have  you  think,  my  lord,  I, 
and  my  brother,  wish  the  king  as  much  happiness,  and  the  realm'  as 
mucb  honour,  wealth,  and  peace,  as  you,  or  any  other  subject,  of  what 
degree  soever  he  be,  within  this  realm,  and  would  as  gladly  accomplish 
his  lawful  desires. 

^  And  noW|  my  lord,  I  pray  you,  shew  me  what  you  woUld  do  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  if  you  were  one  of  the  kin^s  commissioners,  in  a  foreign 
re^on,  about  some  weighty  matter,  the  consultation  whereof  was  very 
doubtful  to  be  decided  :  Would  you  not  advertise  the  king's  majesty, 
before  you  went  through  with  the  same  ?  I  doubt  not  but  you  would, 
and,  therefore,  abate  your  malice  and  spight,  and  consider  that  we  are 
commissioners  for  a  time,  and  cannot,  by  vertue  of  a  commission,  pro- 
ceed to  judgment,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
authority,  and  license  obtaind  from  him,  who  is  the  pope. 

*  Therefore  do  we  neither  more  nor  less,  than  our  commission  allows 
us;  and,  if  any  man  will  be  offended  with  us,  he  itf  an  unwise  man; 
4hereforB  pacify  yourself,  my  lord,  and  speak  like  a  man  of  honour 
and  wisdom,  or  hold  your  peace ;  speak  <iot  reproachfully  of  yo\ir 
friends,  you  best  know  what  friendship  I  have  shewn  you :  1  never  did 
reveal  to  any  person,  till  now,  either  to  my  own  praise  or  your  dis- 
honour.' .  Whereupon  the  duke  went  isway,  and  said  no  more^  being 
much  discontented. 

This  matter  continued  thus  a  long  season^  and  the  king  was  in  dis- 
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I^leasttie  ayrintt  my  Lord  Cafdisal,  bccmue  his  suit  had  no  better  tuc» 
cess  to  his  purpose. 

Notwithstanding,  the  cardinal  excused  hiraseif,  by  his  commission^ 
which  gave  him  no  authority  to  proceed  to  judgment,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  pope,  who  renrved  the  same  to  himself.  At  'last 
d^ey  were  advertised,  by  a  post,  that  they  should  take  deliberation  in 
the  matter,  until- his  council  were  opened,  which  should  not  be  till 
Bartholomew-tide  next. 

The  king,  thinking  it  would  be  too  long  before  it  would  be  determin^ 
ed,  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  pope,  to  persuade  him  to  shew  so  much 
favour  to  bis  majesty,  as  that  it  might  be  sooner  determined. 

On  this  ambassage  went  Dr.  Stephen  Gardener,  then  called  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Steven,  secretary  to  the  king,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. This  ambassador  staid  them  till  the  hitter  end  of  summer,  of 
whose  return  you  shall  hereafter  hear. 


CHAP.  xvn. 

Of  certain  Pauages  conducing  to  the  Cardinal^s  IklL . 

NOW  the  king  commanded  the  queen  to  be  removed  from. the 
court,  and  sent  to  another  place;  and  presently  after  the  king  rode  on. 
progress,  and  had  in  his  company  Mistress  Anne  Bnllen ;  iu  which 
time  Cardinal  Campaine  made  suit  to  be  discharged,  and  sent  home  to 
Rome ;  and,  in  the  interim,  returned  Mr.  Secretary ;  and  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  my  lord  should  come  .to  the  king  to  GrafbmJn  Nor- 
thamptonshire ;  as  also  Cardinal  Campaine,  being  a  stronger,  should  be 
conducted  thither  by  my  Lord  Cardinal.  And  so,  the  next  Sunday, 
there  were  divers  opinions  that  the  king  would  uot  speak  with  my  lordf 
whereupon  there  were  many  great  wagers  laid. 

These  two  prelates  being  come  to  the  court,  and  alighting,  expected 
to  be  received  of  the  great  officers,  as  the  manner  was,,  but  they  found 
the  contrary:  nevertheless,  because,  the  Cardinal  Campaine  was  a 
stranger,  the  officers  met  him  with  staves  in  their  hands  in  the  out*- 
ward  court,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  his  lodging  prepared  for  him ; 
and,  after  my  lord  had  brought  him  to  his  lodging*  he  departed, 
thiiiking  to  have  gone  to  his  chamber,  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  But  it 
was  told  him,  he  had  no  lodging  or  chamber  appointed  for  him  in  the 
court ;  which  news  did  much  astonish  him.  > 

Sir  Henry  Norris,  who  was  then  groom  of  the  stool,  came  unta 
him,  and  desired  him  to  take  his  chuaber  for  a  while,  until  another 
was  provided  for  him ;  for,  I  assure  you,  here  is  but  little  room  in  this 
house  for  the  king,  and  therefore,  I  humbly  beseech  your  grace,  accept 
of. mine  for  a  season*.  My  lord,  thanking  him  for  his  courtesy,  went 
to  his  chamber^  where  he  shifted  his  riding  apparel. 

In  the  mean  time  came  divers  noblemen  of  his  friends  to. welcome 
kirn  to  the  ^ourt^  by  whom  my  lotd  was  advertised  of  all  things  touch- 
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^og  the  kiDg'fl  bvour  or  displeisttfe;  andf  being  thus  infemedof  the 
cause  thereof,  he  was  more  able  to  excuse  hiiUKlfi 

So  my  lord  made  him  ieady»»  and  went  to  the  chamber  of  presence 
with  the  other  cardinal,  where  the  lords  of  the  council  stood  all  of  » 
row  in  order  in  the  chamber,  and  saluied  them  both :  And  there  were 
present  many  gentkmen,  which  came  on  purpose  to  observe  the  meeU 
ing  and  countenance  of  the  king  to  my  Lord  Caidinal.  Theoi  immedi*- 
ately  after,  ihe  king  came  into  the  chamber  of  presence,  standing  under 
the  cloth  of  state* 

Then  my  Lord  Cardinal  took  Cardinal  Campaine  by  the  hand,  and 
kneeled  down  before  the  kingi  but  what  he  said  unto  him,  I  know  not, 
but  his  countenance  was  amiable^  and  his  majesty  stooped  down,  and 
with  both  his  hands  took  him  up,  and  then  took  hira  by  the  band,  and 
went  to  the  window  with  him»  and  there  talked  with  him  a  good 
while. 

Then,  to  have  beheld  the  countenance  of  the  lords  and  noblemen  that 
had  laid  wagers,  it  would  have  made  you  smile,  (especially  those  that 
had  laid  their  money  that  the  king  would  not  speak  with  him. 

Thus  they  were  deceived,  for  the  king  was  in  earnest  discourse  with 
him^  insomuch  that-I  could  hear  the  king  say,  How  can  this  be,  is  not 
this  your  hand?  and  pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  own  bosom,  and  shewed 
the  same  to  my  lord.  And»  as  1  perceived,  my  lord  so  answered  the 
same,  that  the  king  had  no  more  to  say ;  but  said  to  my  lord,  Go  to 
your  dinner,  iwdtakemy  Lord  Cardinal  to  keep  you  company,  and 
after  dinner  I  vrill  speak  further  with  you,  and  so  they  depaited*  And 
the  king  tbftt  day  dined  li^ith  Mistress  Anne  BuUen  in  her  chamber. 

Then  was  there  set  up  in  the  ptesence  chamber  a  table  for  my  lord^ 
and  other  brda  of  the  council,  where  they  dined  together ;  and  sitting 
at  dinner  telling  of  divers  matten,  The  king  should  do  well,  quoth  my 
Lotd  Cardinal,  to  send  his  bishops  and  dmplains  home  to  their  cures 
and  benefices.  Yea»  marry,  4|uou  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  and  so  it  were 
aaeet  for  you  to  do  idso.  I  would  be  very  well  contented  therewith,  if 
it  were  the  king's  pleasure  to  license  me,  with  his  graoe*s  leave,  to  go  to 
my  cure  at  Winchester.  Nay,  quoth  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  tq^your 
benefice  at  York,  where  your  greatest  honour  and  charge  is.  Even  as 
it  shall  please  the  king,  quoth  my  Loid  Cardinal-;  and  so  they  fell 
upon  other  discourses*  For,  indeed,  the  nobility  were  loth  he  should 
be  so  near  the  kin^  as  to  continue  at  Winchester.  Immediately  after 
dinner  they  fell  to  council  till  the  waiters  had  also  dined. 

I  heard  it  reported  by  those  that  waited  on  the  kii^  at  dinner,  that 
Mistress  Anne  BuUen  was  offended  as  much  as  she  durst,  that  the  king 
did  so  graciously  entertain  my  Lord  Cardinal:  Saying,  sir,  is  it  not  a 
marvellous  thing  to  see  into  wlratl  great  debt  and  danger  he  hath  hrought 
you,  with  all  your  subfects^  How  so,  quoth  the  king  ?  forsooth,  quodi 
she,  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  your  whole  realm  of  England,  worth  a 
hundred  pounds,  but  be  hath  indebted  you  to  him>  meaning  of  loan, 
which  the  king  had  of  his  subjects.  Well,  well,  quoth  the  king,  for 
that  matter  there  was  no  blame  in  him,  for  I  know  that  matter  better 
than  you,  or  any  else. 
Nay,  quoth  she,  besides  that,  what  exploits  hath  he  wrought  in 
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severaf  parte  and  places  of  this  realm,  to  yo«r  great  slander  and  dis- 
grace? There  is  never  a  nobleman,  but,  if  he  bad  done  halfso  raocli 
as  he  hath  done,  were  well  worthy  to  lose  his  head.  Yea,  if  my-Lord 
of  Norfolk,  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  my  fether,  or  any  other  man,  had 
done  much  less  than  he  hath  done,  they  should  have  lost  their  heads 
before  this. 

Then  I  perceive,  quoth  the  king,  yon  are  none  of  my  Lord  Catdtnal'b 
friends.  Why,  sir,  quoth  she,  I  have  no  cause,  nor  any  that  love  you. 
No  more  hath  your  grace^  if  you  did  well  consider  his  indirect  and  un- 
lawAil  doings. 

By  that  time  the  waiters  had  dined,  and  took  up  the  table,  and  so  for 
that  time  ended  their  comnranication. 

You  may  perceive  by  this,  how  the  old  malice  was  not  ibi^tten ; 
but  begins  to  kindle  and  be  set  on  fife,  which  was  stirred  by  his  ancient 
enemies,  whom  I  have  formerly  named  in  this  treatise. 

The  king,  for  that  time,  departed  from  Mistress  Anne  BuUen,  and 
came  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  and  called  for  my  lord,  and,  in  the 
^;reat  window,  had  a  long  discourse  with  him,  but  of  what,  I  know 
not:  Afterwards  the  king  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the 
privy-chamber,  and  sat  in  consultation  with  him  all  alone,  without 
any  other  of  the  lords,  till  it  was  dark  night;  which  blanked  all  his 
enemies  very  sore,  who  had  no  other  way  but  by  Mistress  Anne  Bullen, 
in  whom  was  all  their  trust  and  affiance  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
enterprises ;  for,  without  her,  they  feared  all  their  purposes  would  be 
frustrated.  .,V 

Now  at  night  was  warning  given  me,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
my  lord  to  Ic^ge  in  the  court ;  so  that  I  was  forced  to  provide  my 
lord  a  lodging  in  the  country,  about  Easton,  at  one  Mr.  Eropston's 
house,  where  my  lord  came  to  supper  by  torch-light,  being  late 
before  my  lord  parted  from  the  king,  who  willed  him  to  resort  to  him 
in  the  morning,  for  that  he  would  talk  farther  with  him  about  the 
same  matter ;  and  in  the  morning  my  lord  came  again,  at  whose  com- 
ing the  kingfs  majesty  was  ready  to  ride,  willing  my  lord  to  consult 
ivith  the  lords  in  his  absence,  and  said  he  would  not  talk  with  him,  com- 
mandin|;  my  lord  to  depart  with  Cardinal  Campaine,  who  had  already 
taken  his  leave  of  the  king. 

This  sudden  departure  of  the  king's  was  the  'especial  labour  of 
Mistress  Anne  Bullen,  who  rode  with  him  purposely  to  draw  him 
away,  because  he  should  not  return  till  the  departure  of  the  cardinals. 
The  king  rode  that  morning  to  view  a  niece  of  ground  to  make  a  park 
of,  which  was  afterwards,  and  is  at  this  time  called  Harewell  Park« 
where  Mistress  Anne  had  provided  him  a  place  to  dine  in,  fearing  his 
return  before  my  lord  cardinal's  departure. 

So  my  lord  rode  away  after  dinner  with  Cardinal  Campaine,  who 
took  his  journey  towards  Rome,  with  the  kittg*s  reward,  but  what  it 
was  I  am  not  certain. 

After  their  departure,  it  was  told  the  king,  that  Cardinal  Campaine 
was  departed,  and  had  great  treasure  with  him  of  my  lord  cardinal's 
of  England,  to  be  conveyed  in  great  sums  to  Rome,  whither  they 
surmised  he  would  seoetly  repair  out  of  Ibis  realm.    Insomuch,  Aat 
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they  caused  a  pott  to  ride  nfier  the  canKoal  to  search  binii  who  o^er« 
took  him  at  Calais,  and  staid  him  until  search  was  made;  hut  there 
was  found  no  more  than  was  recdyed  of  the  king  for  a  reward. 

Now,  after  Cafdinal  Campaine  was  gone,  Michaelmas  term  drew 
on,  against  which  time  my  lord  cardinal  repaired  to  his  house  at 
Westminster ;  and,  when  the  terra  began,  he  went  into  the  hall  in  such 
manlier  as  he  was  accustpined  to  do,  and  9at  in  the  chancery,  being 
then  lord  chancellor  of  England,  after  which  day  he  never  sat  more ; 
the  next  day  he  staid  at  home  for  the  coming  of  my  Loiyis  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  who  came  not  that  day,  but  the  next:  And  did  dechm 
unto  my  lord,  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  he  should  surrender  up 
the  great  seal  of  E^land  into  their  hands  and  that  he  should  depart 
i|nto  Ashur,  which  is  a  hoiise  near  unto  Hampton-Court,  belonging 
unto  t)ie  l^ishoprick  of  Winc))ester« 

The  cardinal  demapded  of  them  to  see  their  commission  that  gave 
them  such  authority;  who  answered  again,  they  were  sufficient  com- 
inissionei:^  and  had  authority  to  do  no  less  from  the  kin^s  own  mouth. 
Notwithstanding,  I^e  would  in  no  wise  agree  to  their  demand  in  that 
behalf,  without  further  knowledge  of  their  authority,  telling  them,  that 
the  great  seal  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  king^s  own  person,  to  enjoy 
.the  ministration  thereof,  together  with  the  chancellorship,  during  the 
term  of  his  life,  whereof,  for  surety,  he  had  the  king's  letters  patents  to 
^hew;  which  matter  was  much  debated  between  him  and  the  dukes, 
filth  many  great  words,  which  he  took  patiently,  insomuch  that  the 
Dukes  were  fain  to  depart  without  their  purpose  at  that  time,  and 
fetumed  to  Windsor  to  the  king;  and,  the  next  day,  they  returned  to 
my  lord  with  the  king's  letters ;  whereupon,  in  obedience  tq  the  king's 
icoramand,  my  lord  delivered  to  them  the  broad  seal,  which  they 
brought  to  Windsor  to  the  king. 

Then  my  lord  called  his  officers  before  him,  and  took  account  of  all 
things  they  had  in  their  chaige ;  and,  in  his  gallery,  were  set  divers 
labl^  upon  which  were  laid  divers  and  great  store  of  rich  stu&,  as 
whole  pieces  of  silk  of  all  colours,  velvets,  satins,  musks,  taffitties, 
grogramsy  scarlets,  and  divers  rich  commodities.  Also,  there  were  pn^ 
thousand  pieces  of  fine  holland,  and  the  hangings  of  the  gallery  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  cloth  of  silver,  and  rich  cloth  of  bodkin  of  divers 
colouis,  which  were  hanged  in  expectation  of  the  king's  coming. 

Al^  qi  one  side  of  the  gallery,  were  hanged  the  rich  suits  of  copes 
of  hit  own  providing,  which  were  made  for  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Jpswiph ;  they  were  the  richest  that  ever  I  saw  in  all  my  life :  Then 
had  he  two  chambers  adjoining  to  the  gallery,  the  one  most  commonly 
called  the  Gilt-Chamber,  the  other  the  Council-Chamber,  wherein  were 
set  two  broad  and  long  tables,  whereupon  were  set  such  abundance  of 
phte  of  all  sortp,  as  wa$  almost  incredible  to  be  believed,  a  great  part 
being  all  of  clean  gqld;  and,  upon  every  table  and  cupboard  where  the 
plate  was  set,  were  books,  importing  every  kind  of  plate,  with  the 
contents,  and  the  weight  thereof. 

Thus  were  all  things  furnished  and  prepared,  giving  the  charge  of 
the  said  stuff,  with  other  things  remaining  in  every  office^  to  be  delivered 
fo  the  king,  as  he  gave  charge;  all  thingi  being  ordered  as  is  befo^ 
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jfbmXKif  my  lord  prepared  to  depart,  and  resolved  to  go  by  water ; 
bul^  before  hi»  going,  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  being  his  treasurer,  came 
unto  him,  and  said,  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  ai^  sorry  for  your  grace,  for  I  hear 
yoa  ai«  straight  to  go  to  the  Tower :  Is  this  the  best  comfort,  quotk 
my  lord,  you  can  give  to  your  master  in  adversity  ?  It  hath  always 
been  your  inclination  to  be  light  of  credit,  and  much  lighter  in  report- 
ing of  lyes ;  I  would  you  should  know,  Sir  Williaip,  and  a]l  those 
reporters  too,  that  it  is  untrue,  for  I  never  deserved  to  com^  there ; 
although'  it  hath  pleased  the  King  to  take  my  house  ready  furnished 
for  his  pleasure,  at  this  time,  I  would  all  the  world  should  knoWf  I 
have  nothing,  but  it  is  of  right  for  him,  and  of  .him  I  received  all  that 
I  have;  it  is  therefore  convenient  and  reasonable  to  tender  the  same  to 
him<  again*  • 

Then  ibj  lord,  with  his  train  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  was 
no  anal!  4X>mpany,  took  his  barge  at  bis  privy  stairs,  and  wept  by  water 
to  Putney,  alt  which  time,, upon  the  water,  were  abundance,  of  boats 
filled  .with  people,  expecting  to  have  seen  my  lord  cardinal  go  to  the 
Tower,  which  they  longed  to  see.  Oh!  wondering  and  new-fangled 
world !  Is  it  not  a  time  to  consider  the  mutability  of  this  uncertain 
wiMrld  ?  For  the  common  people  ever  desire  things  for  noveltyls  sake, 
which  after  t^rn  to  their  small  profit  or  advantage.  For,  if  you  mark 
the  sequd»  they  had  small  cause  to  rejoice  at  his  fall ;  1  cannot  see, 
but  all  men  in  ftLvour  are  envied  by  the  common  people,  though  they 
do  minister  justice  truly. 

Thus  continued  my  iord  at  Ashur  three  or  four  weeks,  without 
either  beds,  sheets,  table-cloths,  or  dishes  to  eat  their  meat  in,  or  where* 
with  to  buy  any.  But  there  Avere  good  store  of  all  kind  of  victuals,  apd 
of  beer,  and  wine  plenty ;  but  afterwards  my  lord  t>orrowed  some  plate 
and  dishes  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Thus  continued  my  lord  in  this  strange  state  -till  aiiter  Allhallows^ 
tide ;  and  being  one  day  at  dinner,  Mr.  Cromwell  told  him,  That  he 
ought  in  conscience  to  consider  the  true  and  good  service  that  he  and 
ether  of  his  servants  had  done  him,  who  never  forsook  him  in  weal  nor 
woe:  Then,  quoth  my  lord,  Alas!  Tom,  you  know  I  have  nothing  to 
^e  you  nor  them,  which  makes  me  both  ashamed  and  sorry  that  I 
have  nothing  to  requite  your  faithful  services :  Whereupon  Mr.  Crom- 
well told  my  lord,  That  he  had  abundance  of  chaplains,  that  were  pre- 
ferred by  his  grace  to  benefices  of  some  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
others  five  hundred  pounds,  some  more  and  some  less ;  and  we  your 
poor  servants,  who  tkke  more  pains  in  one  day's  service,  than  all  your 
idle  chaplains  have  done  in  a  year;  and,  therefore,  if  they  will  not 
impart  liberally  to  you  in  vour  great  indigence,  it  is  pity  they  «hould 
live,  and  all  the  world  will  bave  tl^em  in^  indignation  for  their  great 
ingratitude  to  their  master. 

Afterwards,  my  lord  commanded  me  to  call  all  his  gentlemen  and 
yeome^  up  in  the  great  chamber,  commanding  all  the  gentlemen  to 
stand  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  yeomen  on  the  left  side;  at  last,  my 
lord  came  out  in  his  rochet,  upon  a  violet  gown,  like  a  bishop,  who 
went  with  his  chaplitins  to  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  where  wa^  a 
great  window,  beholding  his  goodly  number  of  servants,  who  could  t^ot 

hi  ♦ 
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apeBk  to  ahem  iintil  the  tean  zaa  down  Jii&  dieebi  wUch,  being*  m« 
ceived  of  bis  servants,  caused  fountains  of  teatB  tf>.fgaah  out  ci  tbat 
Borrowful  eyes  in  such  sprt,  as  would  cause  ^y  kwrt  to  idcnt. 

At  last  my  lord  spoke  to  them  to  this  effect  and  purpose,  aaying^ 
Most  fi&ithful  gentlemen,  and  true-hearted  yeomen,  I  much  lament 
that  in  my  prosperity  I  did  not  so  much  for  you  as  I  might  have  done, 
and  was  in  my  power  to  do;  I  consider  that,  if  in  my  praapeiity  I 
should  have  preferred  you  to  the  king,  then  should  I  have  incurred 
the  kin^s  servants  displeasure,  who  would  not  space  to  .report  behind 
my  back,  that  there  could  no  office  in  the  court  escape  the  caidinaL 
and  his  servants,  and  by  that  means  I  should  have  run  into  open  slan* 
dcr  of  all  the  world ;  but  now  it  is  come  to  pass,  that  it  hadi  pleased 
the  king  to  take  all  that  I  have  into  his  hands,  so  that  I  Jiave  now 
nothing  to  give  you,  for  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  the  bare  deaths  on 
my  back ;  with  many  other  words  in  thdr  praise :  And  so  he,  giving 
them  all  hearty  thanks,  went  away;  and  afterwards  many  of  hia 
servants  departed  from  him,  some  to  their  wives,  some  to  their  friends, 
and  Mr,  Cromwell  to  London,  it  being  then  the  beginning  of  tha 
parliament. 


CHAP.  xvni. 

The  a^dnud  is  acciued  cf  H^h  Treason  m  the  Parliament-Housey 
agmnst  iMck  Aceusaiion,  Mr,  Cromwell  (late  Servant  to  him  J  being 
a  Burgess  in  the  Parliament^  made  Defence. 

TH£  aforesaid  Mr.  Cromwell,  after  his  departure  from  my  loid, 
devised  with  himself  to  be  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  parliament: 
And,  being  at  London,  he  chanced  to  meet  one  Sir  Thomas  Russd, 
knight,  a  special  friend  of  his,  whose  son  was  one  of  the  buigeises  of 
the  parliament,  of  whom,  by  means,  he  obtained  his  room,  and  so  put 
his  feet  into  the  parliament-house ;  and,  three  days  after  his  departure 
from  my  lord,  he  came  again  to  Ashur,  and,  I  being  there  with  my  lord, 
he  said  unto  me,  with  a  pleasant  countenance :  I  nave  adventured  my 
feet,  where  I  will  be  better  regarded  before  the  parliament  be  dissolved. 
And,  after  he  had  some  talk  with  my  lord,  he  made  haste  to  London, 
because  he  would  not  be  absent  from  the  parliament,  to  the  intent  he 
might  acquaint  my  lord  what  was  there  objected  against  him,  thereby 
the  better  to  make  his  defence,  insomuch,  that  there  was  nothing  at  any 
time  objected  against  my  lord,  but  he  was  ready  to  make  answer 
thereunto;  by  means  whereof,  he,  being  earnest  in  his  master's  behalf, 
was  reputed  the  most  faithful  servant  to  his  master  of  all  othen»  and 
was  generally,  of  all  men,  highly  commended. 

Then  was  there  brought  a  bill  of  articles  into  the  parliament-boos^ 
to  have  my  lord  condemned  of  high-treason,  against  which  bill,  Mr. 
Cromwell  did  inveigh  so  discreetly,  and  with  such  witty  persuasiom, 
that  the  same  would  take  no  effect.  ThenVere  his  enemies  coostxaiped 
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ta  iadict  Jiin  of  a  fnumante^  and  all  was  to  entitle  the  king  to  all  Us 
goods  and  postesssons,  winch  he  had  obtuned  and  purchased  for  the 
maiBlenaace  of  his  colleges  of .  Oxford  and  Ipswschi  which  were  both 
most  suaptnoos  buildiap.  To  the  judges,  that  were  sent  to  Idee  my 
answer  heDcin,  he  thus  answesed : 

'  My  lords  judges,  quoth  he,  the  king  knowedi,  whether  I  have 
ofiendeid  or  no  in  using  ray  pferogatire  for  the  which  I  am  indicted :  I 
have  the  king's  license  in  my  coffer,  to  shew  under  his  hand  and  broad- 
seal,,  for  the  executing  and  using  Aereof  in  a  most  large  manner,  the 
which  now  are  in  the  hands  of  mine  enemies ;  but,  because  I  will  not 
here  stand  to.  contend  with  his  Majesty  m  his  own  case,  I  will  here  pre- 
sently before  yon  confess  the  indictment,  and  put  myself  wholly  to  tiie 
mercy  and  grace  of  the  king,  trusting  diat  he  hath  a  conscience  and 
.  leason  to  consider  the  truth,  and  my  humble  submission  and  obedience, 
wherein  I  might  well  stand  to  my  trial  with  justice.  Thus  much  may  ' 
you  say  to  his  highness,  That  I  wholly  submit  myself  under  his 
obedience  in  all  things,  to  his  princely  will  and  pleasure,  whcMn  I  never 
disobeyed  or  repugned,  but  was  always  contented  and  glad  to  please 
him  before  God,  whom  I  ought  most  chiefly  to  have  believed  and 
obeyed,  which  I  now  repent :  I  most  heartily  desire  you  to  have  me 
commended  to  him,  for  whom  1  shall,  during  my  life,  pray  to  God  to 
tend  htm  much  prosperity,  honour,  and  victory  over  his  enemies/  And 
so  they  left  him. 

After  which,  Mr.  Shelley,  the  judge,  was  sent  to  speak  with  my  lord, 
who,  understanding  he  was  come,  issued  out  of  his  privy-chamber, 
and  came  to  him  to  know  his  business ;  who,  aft«r  due  salutation,  did 
'declare  unto  him.  That  the  king's  plfasure  was,  to  demand  my  k>nfs 
house,  caUed  Yoric  Place,  near  Westminster,  belonging  to  the  bishoprick 
of  York ;  and  that  you  do  pass  the  same  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm :  His  bigness  hath  sent  for  all  his  judges  and  learned  connci!, 
to  know  their  opinions  for  your  assurance  thereof,  who  be  ftifly 
resolved,  that  your  grace  must  make  a  recognisance,  and,  before  a  judge, 
acknowledge  and  confess  the  right  thereof  to  belong  to  the  king  and  \6m 
snecesBon,  and  so  his  highness  shall  be  assured  thereof. 

Wherefore,  it  hath  pleased  the  king  to  send  me  hither  to  take  of  ydu 
the  recognisance,  having  in  your  grace  such  affiance,  that  you  will 
not  nfuse  to  da  so ;  therefore  I  do  desire  to  know  your  grace's  pleasure 
thereui. 

Master  Shelley,  quoth  my  lord,  I  know  the  king  of  his  own  natitre  is 
of  «  royal  spirit,  not  requiring  more  than  reason  shall  lead  him  to  by  the 
kw{  inA  ther^ue  1  counsel  you,  and  all  other  judges  and  learned  tten 
of  his  council,  to  put  no  more  into  his  head,  than  law,  that,  may  stand 
with  conscience;  for,  when  you  tell  him,  that,  although  this  be  law, 
yet  it  is  not  conscience ;  for  law  without  conscience  is  not  fit  to  be 
ministered  by  a  king,  nor  his  council,  nor  by  any  of  his  ministers;  for 
every  council  to  a  king  out  to  have  respect  to  conscience  before  the 
rigour  of  the  law:  Lam  e$t  ^uure  quod  deceit  mm  quod  Ikei.  The 
king  ought,  for  his  royal  dignity  and  prerogative,  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  1m;  and  therefore,  in  his  princely  place,  he  hath  constituted  a 
chancellor  to  oeder  for  him  the  same;  and  tfierdore  the  Court  of 
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Chaooery  batb  been  commonly  called  the  Court  of  Conscience,  for  that 
it  hMb  jurisdiction  to  command  the  law,  in  every  case,  to  dobt  from 
the  rigour  of  the  exeoution.  And  now  1  say  to  you,  Master  Shelley, 
Have  I  a  power,  or  may  I  with  conscience  give  that  away,  which  is  now 
mine,  for  me  and  my  successors  ?  If  this  be  law  and  conscience,  I  pray 
you;  <hew  me  your  opinion. 

forsooth,  quoth  he,  there  is  do  ^at  conscience  in  it ;  but,  -having 
regard  to  the  king's  great  power,  it  may  the  better  sland  with  coi>- 
science,  who  is  sufficient  to  recompence  the  church  of  York  with  tkt 
double  value. 

That  I  know  well,  quoth  my  lord ;  but  there  is  no  such  conditioD, 
but  only  a  bare  and  simple  departure  of  others  rights :  If  every  bishop 
should  do  so,  then  might  every  prelate  give  away  the  patrimony  of  tba 
church,  and  so,  in  process  of  time,  leave  nothing  for  their  successors 
to  maintain  their  dignities  -,  which  would  be  but  little  to  the  king^s 
honour. 

Well,  quoth  my  lord,  let  me  see  your  commission;  which  was 
shewed  to  him ;  then  quoth' my  lord,  Tell  his  highness,  that  I  am  his 
most  faithful  subject,  and  obedient  beadsman,  whose  command  I  will 
in  no  wise  disobey,  but  will  in  all  things  fulfil  his  pleasure,  as  you  the 
fethers  of  the  law  say  I  may.  Therefore  I  charge  your  conscience  to 
discharge  nie ;  and  shewhu  highness,  from  me,  that  I  must  desire  his 
Majesty  to  remember  there  is  both  heaven  and  hell :  And,  thereupon, 
the  clerk  took  and  wrote  the  reopgnisance^  and,  after  some  secret  talk, 
they  departed. 

Thus  continued  my  lord  at  Ashur,  receiving  daily  messages  from 
^e  court,  some  good  and  some  bad,  but  more  ill  than  good ;  for  his 
enemies,  perceiving  the  good  affection  the  king  bore  always  to  Urn, 
devised  a  means  to  disquiet  his  patience,  thinking  thereby  to  give  him 
occasion  to  fret  and  chase,  thai  death  should  rather  ensue,  than  other* 
wise ;  which  thev  most  desired ;  for  they  feared  him  more  afrer  his  iaU, 
than  they  did  in  his  prosperity ;  fearing,  if  he  should,  by  reason  of  the 
kin^s  favour,  rise  again,  and  be  again  in  favour,  aiid  great  at  the 
court,  they  his  enemies  might  be  in  danger  of  their  lives,  for  their 
cruelty  wrongfully  ministered  unto  him,  and,  by  their  malidoua  sur- 
mises, invented  and  brought  to  pass  against  him :  and  did  continually 
find  new  matters  against  him,'  to  make  him  vex  and  fret;  but  he  was  a 
wise  man,  and  did  arm  himself  with  much  patience. 

At  Christmas  he  fell  very  sore  sick,  most  likely  to  die:  Hie  kii^ 
hearing  thereof,  was  very  sorry,  and  sent  Dr.  Butts,  his  physidan,  unto 
him;  who  found  him  veiy  dangerously  sick  in  bed,  and  returned  to 
the  king:  the  king  .demanded,,  saying.  Have  you  seen  yonder  man? 
Yes,  sir,  quoth  he.  How  do  you  iSiehim}  quoth  the  king.  Sir, 
quoth  he,  if  you  will  have  him  dead,  I  will  wanant  you,  he  will  be 
dej^d  within  these  four  days,  if  he  receive  no  comfort  from  you  shortly. 
.  Marry  I  God  forbid,  quoth  the  king,  that  he  should  die,  for  I  would 
not  lose  him  for  twenty  thousand  poiuids;  I  pray  you,  go  to  him,  and 
do  your  care  to  him. 

Then  must  your  grace,  quoth  Dr.  Butts,  send  him  some  comfortabb 
|i)iess8gct    So  I  will,  quoth  the  king,  by  you;  therefore  make  speed  to 
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him  again,  and  you  shall  deliver  him  this  ring  from  me,  for  a  tokeo.. 
[In  the  which  ring  was  the  kingfs  image  engraven,  with  a  ruby,  as  like 
the  king  as  might  be  devised  J  This  rin^  he  knoweth  well,  for  he  gave 
me  the  same;  and  tell  him,  that  I  am  not  ofiended  with  him  in  my. 
heart  for  any  thing;  and  that  shall  be  known  shortly;  therefore  bid 
him  pluck  up  his  heart,  and  be  of  good  comfort:  and  I  chaige  you, 
come  not  frpm  him,  till  you  have  brought  him  out  of  the  danger  of 
death,  if  it  be  possible. 

Then  spoke  the  king  to  Mrs.  Ai^ne  Bullen:  good  sweetheart,  as  you 
love  nae,  send  the  cardinal  a  token  at  my  request,  and,  in  so  doing, 
you  shall  deserve  our  thanks.  She,  being  disposed  not  to  offend  the 
king,  would  not  disobey  his  loving  request,  but  took  incontinently  her 
tablet  of  gold,  that  hung  at  her  side,  and  delivered  it  to  Dr.  Butts,  with 
very  gentle  and  loving  words;  and  so  he  departed  to  Ashur  with  speed. 
Aod  after  him  the  king  sent  Dr.  Cromer,  Dr.  Clement,  and  Dr.  Wotton* 
to  consult  and  advise  with  Dr.  Butts  for  my  lord's  recovery. 

Now,  after  Dr.  Butts  had  been  with  him,  and  delivered  him  the 
tokens  from  the  king  and  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen,  with  the  most  comfortable 
words  he  could  devise,  on  the  king's  and  Mrs.  Anne's  behalf,  he 
advanced  himself  in  his  bed,  and  received  the  tokens  very  joyfully, 
giving  him  many  thanks  for  his  pains  and  good  comfort.  He  told  him 
further,  that  the  kingfs  pleasure  was,  that  he  should  minister  unto  him 
for  his  health.  And,  for  the  better  and  more  assured  ways,  he  hath 
also  sent  Dr.  Cromer,  Dr.  Clement,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  all  to  join  for, 
his  recovery :  therefore,  my  lord,  quoth  Dr.  Butts,  it  were  well  they, 
were  called  to  visit  you,  and  to  consult  with  me  for  your  disease. 

At  which  motion  my  lord  was  contented,  and  sent  for  them  to  hear 
thdr  judgments;  but  he  trusted  more  to  Dr.  Cromer,  than  all  the  rest, 
because  he  was  the  very  means  to  bring  him  from  Paris  to  England,  and 
gave  him,  partly,  his  exhibition  in  Paris.  To  be^short,  in  four  days 
they  set  him  again  upon  his  feet,  and  he  had  gotten  him  a  good  stomach 
to  meat.  All  this  done,  and  my  lord  in  a  right  good  way  of  amend- 
ment|  they  took  their  leaves,  and  departed ;  to  whom  my  lord  offered 
his  reward;  but  they'  refused,  saying,  the  king  had  given  a  special 
commandment,  that  they  should  take  nothing  of  him,  for,  at  their 
return,  he  would  reward  them  of  his  own  cost. 

After  this,  my  lord  continued  at  Ashur  till  Candlemas;  before,  and 
against  which  feast,  the  king  caused  to  be  sent  to  my  lord  three  or  four 
lo^ds  of  stuff;  and  most  thereof,  except  beds  and  kitchenrstuff,  was 
loaded  in  standers,  wherein  were  both  plate,  and  rich  hangings,  and 
ebapel- stuff,  which  was' done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  lords  of  the 
council ;  for  all  which  he  rendered  the  king  most  humble .  and  hearty 
thanks,  and  afterwards  made  suit  to  the  king  to  be  removed  from  Ashur 
to  Richmond ;  which  request  was  granted. 

The  house  of  Richmond,  a  little  before,  was  repaired  by  my  lord, 
to  his  great  cost;  for  the  king  had  made  an  exchange  with  him  for 
Hampton-courtf  Had  the  lords  of  the  council  known  of  these  favours 
irom  the  king  to  the  cardinal,  they  would  have  persuaded  the  king  to 
the  contrary.;  for  they  feared,  Ifst  his  now  abode  near  the  king  might 
move  the  kinigat  some  season  to  resort  unto  hira,  and  to  call  him  homo, 
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egaiiiy  considering  the  great  and  dail;  afiectioii  tte  king  bora  unta 
him.    Therefore  mey  moved  the  king,  that  my  lord  mi^t  go  down  to 
Ae  north,  to  his  benefice  there^  where  he  mi|^t  be  a  good  stay,  as  they 
ailedged,  to  the  country.    To  which  the  king  cond^cended,  thinking 
no  less,  but  that  all  had  been  true,  according  to  their  relation,  being 
with  such  colour  of  deep  consideration,  that  the  king  was  straightway 
persuaded  to  their  conclusion :  Whereu|>on,  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ordered 
Mr.  Cromwell,  who  daily  did  resort  to  my  lond,  that  he  should  say  to 
him,  That  he  must  go  borne  to  his  benefice.    Well,  then,  Thomas, 
^oth  my  lord«  we  will  go  to  Winchester.    I  will,  then,  quoth  Mr. 
Cromwell,  tell  my  lord  of  Norfolk  what  you  say.    .And  so  he  did,  at 
his  next  meeting  of  him.     What  should  he  do  there  }  quoth  the  duke. 
Let  him  go  to  the  rich  bishoprick  of  York,  where  his  greatest  honour 
and  charge  lie;  and  so  shew  to  him.    The  lords,  who  were  not  his 
ftiends,  perceiving  that  my  lord  was  disposed  to  plant  himself  so  nigh 
the  kinff,  thought  then  to   withdraw  his  appetite  from  Winchester; 
moved  me  king  to  give  my  lord  a  pension  of  fbur  thousond  marks  out  of 
Winchester,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  nobility  and 
his  servants ;  and  so,  likewise,  to  divide  the  revenues  of  St.  Albans ; 
whereof  some  had  two  hundred  pounds;  and  all  the  revenues  of  his 
lands,  belonging  to  his  college  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  the  king  took 
into  his  own  hands ;  whereof  Mr.  Cromwell  had  the  receipt  and  govern- 
ment before,  by  my  lord's  assignment.     Wherefore  it  was  thou^t  very 
necessary,  that  he  should  have  the  same  still,  who  executed  all  things 
80  well  and  exactly,  that  he  was  had  in  great  estimation  for  his   be* 
haviour  therein. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  those,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  any 
annuities,  or  fees  for  term  of  life,  or  by  patent,  could  not  be  good,  but 
only  for  and  during  my  lord's  life ;  forasmuch  as  the  king  had  no  longer 
estate  tiierein,  but  what  he  had  by  my  lord's  attainder  in  &e  Prtammire; 
and,  to  make  their  estate  good  and  sufficient,  there  was  no  other  way,  but 
to  obtain  my  lord's  confirmation  of  their  patents ;  and,  to  bring  this  about, 
there  was  no  other  means,  but  by  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  was  thon^t  to 
be  the  fittest  instrument  for  this  puf^Kise ;  and,  for  his  pains  therein,  he 
was  worthily  rewarded ;  and  his  demeanour,  his  honesty,  and  wisdom  ^ 
were  such,  that  the  king  took  great  notice  of  him,  as  you  shall  liere- 
after  hear. 

Still  the  lords  thought  long,  till  my  lord  was  removed  further  off  the 
king's  way;  wherefore,  among  others  of  the  lords,  my  lord  of  Norfolk 
said :  ^  Mr.  Cromwell,  methinks,  the  cardinal,  thy  master,  makes  no 
haste  to  go  northwards ;  tell  him,  if  he  go  not  away,  I  will  tear  him 
with  my  teeth ;  therefore  I  would  advise  him  to  prepare  away  with 
speed,  or  else  I  will  set  him  forward.'  These  words  reported  Mr. 
Cromwell  to  my  lord  at  his  next  repair,  which  was  then  at  Richmond, 
Imving  obtained  license  of  the  king  to  remove  from  Ashur  to  Richmond. 
And,  in  the  evenings  my  lord  being  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
and  I  being  with  him  standing  in  an  alley,  I  espied  certain  images  of 
beasts,  counterfeited  in  timber;  which  I  went  nearer,  to  take  the 
better  view  of  them;  among  whom  I  there  saw  stand  a  dun  cow, 
whereat  I  most  mused  of  all  those  beasts ;  my  lord  then  suddeidy  came 
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mpcmmeunawMeii  audi  speaking  to  me,  tsid:  Wbal  have  yoa  apied 
there,  wheroit  yoa  look  so  earnesdy  ? 

Fofsootls  quoth  f»  if  it  plrase  yoaf  pacc^  I  heft  behold  these 
images^  whieh^  I  suppose,  were  ordained  to  be  set  up  in  the  kin^s 
palace;  but  amongst  them  all  I  haim  most  considered  this  cow,  whidi 
aeeass  to  me  the  artificei^s  roaster-piece.  Yea,  marry,  quolh  my  lord^ 
upon  this  cow  hang»  a  certain  prophecy,  which  perhaps  you  never 
heard  of;  1  will  shew  you,  there  is  asaying, 

When  the  cow  doth  ride  ^  bull. 
Then,  priest,  beware  of  thy  sculL 

Which  saying,  neither  my  lord  that  declared  it,  nor  I  that  heard  it, 
understood  the  eflect,  although  the  compass  thereof  was  woiking,  and 
then  like  to  be  brought  to  pass ;  this  cow  the  king  gave  by  reason  of 
the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  was  his  inheritance.  This  prophecy 
was  afterwards  expounded  in  this  manner:  the  dun  cow,  because  it  is 
the  kingfs  beast,  betokens  the  king,  and  the  bull  betokens  Mrs,  Anne 
Bullen,  who  after  vras  queen ;  her  fiither  gave  the  black  bull^  head  in 
his-  cognisance,  which  was  his  brt^ast;  so  that,  when  the  king  had 
married  queen  Anne,  it  was  thought  of  idl  men  to  be  fulfilled,  for  what 
a  number  of  priests,  religious  ami  secular,  lost  their  heads  for  ofiead* 
ing  of  those  laws  made,  to  bring  this  matter  to  pass,  is  not  unknown 
to  all  the  world ;  therefore  it  may  well  be  judged  that^this  prophecy  is 
fulfilled. 

You  have  heard  what  words  the  duke  of  Norfolk  spoke  to  master 
Cromwell  touching  my  lord's  going  into  the  north ;  then  said  my  lord, 
Tom,  it  is  time  to  be  going:  therefore  I  pray  you,  go  to  the  king,  and 
tdl  him  I  would  go  to  my  benefice  at  York,  but  for  lack  of  money, 
desiring  his  grace  to  help  me  to  some ;  and  you  may  say,  that  the  last 
money  I  had  frdm  his  grace  was  too  little  to  pay  my  debts,  and  to 
compel  me  to  pay  the  rest  of  my  debts  were  too  much  extreminr,  seeing 
all  my  goods  are  taken  from  me:  also  shew  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  rest  of  the  council,  that  I  would  d^rt,  if  I  had  money:  Sii^ 
quoth  Mr^  Cromwell,  1  shall  do  my  best,  and  so,  after  other  communi* 
eadsQ,  departed,  and  came  to  London;  then,  in  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
tny  lord  removed  his  lodging  into  the  Charter*house  at  Richmond, 
where  he  lay  in  a  lodging  that  Dr.  Collet  made  for  himself ;  and  every 
afternoon,  for  the  time  of  his  residence,  there  would  he  sit  in  coiK 
temptation,  with  some  one  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  there,  wha 
converted  him  to  dispose  the  vain  glory  of  this  world,  and  they  gpive 
unto  him  shirts  of  hair  to  wear  next  his  hody,  which  he  wore  diveis 
times  after. 

The  lords  assigned  that  my  lord  should  have  'a  thousand  marks 
pension  out  of  Winchester,  for  his  going  down  into  the  north ;  which 
when  the  king  heard  of,  be  commanded  that  it  should  be  forthwith  paid 
unto  Mr.  Cromwell.  And  the  king  commanded  Mr.  Cromwell  to 
repair  to  him  again,  when  he  had  received  the  said  sum,  which  1m^ 
accordingly  did :  to  whom  his  majesty  said,  Shew  your  lord-that  I  hav^ 
sent  him  ten  thousand  pounds  of  my  benevolence,  tell  him  he  shall  not 
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lack«  and  bid  him  be  of  good  conlbru    Mr.  Cromwdl,  oo  my  locA 
behalf,  thanked  the  king  for  bb  royai  libemlitj,  towaids- my  lopj,  and 
with  that  deyiarted  to  llichmondy  to  whom  he  delivered  the  jnoney,  and 
the  joyful  tidings,  wherein' my  lord  did  not  a  little  rejoice;  forthwith 
diere  was  a  preparation  made  for  his  gohig.    He  *had  with  hirby  in  hia 
train,  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  having  with  him  twelve  cavts  to 
cany  his  goods,  which  he  sent  from  his  college  at  Oxford,  besides  other 
carts  of  his  daily  carnage,  of  his  necesMuies  for  bis  buildings ;  he  kept 
his  solemn  feast  of  Easter,  at  Peterborough,  and,  upon  Palm-Sunday, 
he  bore  his  palm,  and  went  in  pncession  with  the  Monks,  and  upon 
Thursday  he  made  his  Maunday,  having  fifty-nine  poor  people  whose 
feet  he-  washed  and  kissed,  and  after  he  bad  dried  them,  he  gave  every 
one  of  then  twelve  pence,  and  three  elis  of  good  canvass,  to  make  them 
shirts,  and  each  of  them  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and  a  cask  of  red- 
herringi ;  on  Easter-day,  he  rose  to  the  resurrection,  and  that  day  he 
went  in  prooessipn  in  his  cardinal  s  vestments,  hamg  his  hat  on  Ids 
head,  and  sung  the  -  high  mass  there  himself  solemnly;  tifter  his  mass, 
be  gave  his  benediction  to  all  the  hearers,  with  olean  remtfluon.     From 
Peterborough  he  took  his  journey  into  the  north,  but  made  some  stay 
by  the  way,  and  many  passages  happened  in  his  journey  too  tedious  here 
to  relate.    At  the  last  he  came  to  Stoby,  where  he  continued  till  aAer 
Michaelmas,  exercising  many  deeds  of  charity ;  most  commonly  every 
Sunday,  if  the  weather  served,  would  he  go  to  some  poor  parish  church 
thereabouts,  and  there  would  say  the  divine  service,  and  either  said  or 
heard  mass,  and  then  caused  one  of  his  chaplains  to  preach  the  word 
oi  God  to  the  people,  and  afterwards  hh  would  dine  in  some  honest 
house  in  the  town,  where  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor  alms,  as 
well  of  meat  and  drink,  as  money  to  supply  the  want  of  meat  and  drink, 
if  their  number  did  exceed;  thus  with  other  good  deeds,  practbijig  him« 
self,  during  the  time  of  his  abode  there,  between  party  and  party,  b^ng  at 
variance  About  Michaelmas,  after  he  removed  from  thence  to.Cawood 
castle,  within  seven  miles  of  the  city  of  York,  where  he  had  much  honour 
and  love  from  all  men,  high  and  low,  and. kept  a  plentiful  house  for  all 
comers ;  also  he  built  and  repaired  the  castle,  which  was  much  de» 
cayed,  having  at  the  least  three  hundred  persons  daily  at  work«  to  whom' 
he  paid  wages  lying  there:  where  all  the  doctors  and  prebends  of  the 
church  of  York  did  repur  to  my  lord,  according  to  their  duties,  as 
unto  the  chief  head,  patron,  and  father  of  their  spiritual  dignities,  who 
did.  most  joyfully  welcome  him  into  those  parts,  sa^ng:  It  was  no 
small,  comfort  unto  them,  to  see  their  head  among  them,  who  had 
been  so  long  absent  from  them,  being  like  unto  fatherless  and  com- 
fortless children  for  want  of  his  presence;  and  that  they  trusted  shortly 
to  see  him  amongit  them  in  his  own  church.    To  whom,  he  made 
answer,  That  it  was  the  most  special  cause  of  hb  coming,  to  be  among^ 
them  as  a  father,  and  a  natural  brother. 

Sir,  quoth  they,  you  must  understand  the  ordinances  and  rules  of 
our  church,  whereof,  although  you  be  the  head  and  sole  governor,  yet 
you  are  not  so  well  acquainted  as  we  be  therein :  ^erefore,  if  it  please 
your  grace,  we  shall,  under  favouTi  open  unto  you  some  part  of  our 
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ancient  laws  and  customs  of  our  church,  that  our  head,  prelate,  and 
pastor,  as  you  now  are,  might  not  come  above  our  choir  door,  until  by 
due  onder  he  be  installed.  And  if  you  should  happen  to  die  before  your 
installation,  you  should  not  be  buried  above  in  the  choir,  but  below  in 
the  nether  part  of  the  body  of  the  church.  Therefore  we  humbly  desire 
and  beseech  you,  in  tlie  name  of  all  our  brethren,  that  you  would 
vouchsafe  to  do  therein,  as  our  ancient  fathers,  your  predecessors,  have 
done,  and  that  you  will  not  break  the  laudable  customs  of  our  church ; 
to  the  which  we  are  obliged  by  bath  at  our  first  admittance  to 
observe  that,  and  divers  others,  which  in  our  chapter  do  remain  upon 
record. 

These  records,  quoth  my  lord,  would  I  fain  see,  and  then  shall  you 
know  further  of  my  advice  and  mind  in  this  business. 

A  day  was  signed  to  bring  their  records  to  my  lord,  at  which  time 
they  resorted  to  my  lord  with  their  register  and  books  of  records,  wherein 
were  fairly  written  their  institutions  and  rules,  which  every  minister  of 
their  church  was  most  principally  and  chiefly  bound  to  observe,  and 
infallibly  keep  and  maintain. 

When  my  lord  had  read  the  records,  he  did  intend  to  be  at  the 
cathedral  church  of  York,  the  next  Monday,  after  Allhallows-da^, 
against  which  time  due  preparation  was  made  for  nhe  same ;  but  not  in 
so  sumptuous  a  wise,  as  were  his  predecessors  before  him :  Nor  yet  in 
such  sort,  as  the  fame  and  common  report  was  afterwards  made  of  him, 
to  his  great  slander.  And  to  the  false  reporters  no  small  dishonesty,  to 
become  divulgers  of  such  notorious  lyes,  as  I  am  sure  they  were :  For 
I  myself  was  sent  by  my  lord  to  York,  to  see  that  all  things  there  shotild 
be  ordered  and  provided  for  that  solemnity,  in  a  very-  decent  form,  to 
the  honour  of  that  ancient  and  worthy  monastery  of  York. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  upon  Allhallows-day,  one  of  the  liead  and 
principal  officers  of  the  said  cathedral  church,  which  should  have  had 
my  doing  at  my  lord's  installation,  was  with  my  lord  at  Cawood,  and 
sitting  at  dinner,  they  fell  into  communication  of  this  matter,  and  the 
order  and  ceremony  thereof:  He  saying  that  my  lord  cardinal  should 
go  a  foot  from  a  chapel,  which  stands  without  the  gates  of  the  citn 
called  St.  James's  chapel,  unto  the  minister  upon  cloth,  which  sHould 
be  distributed  to  the  poor,  after  his  said  passage  to  the  church.'  Which 
most  lord  hearing,  replied  and  said.  Although,  perhaps,  our  predecessors 
have  gone  upon  cloth,  yet  we  intend  to  go  on  foot  without  any 
such  pomp,  or  glory,  in  the  vamps  of  our  hose.  And,  therefore,  he' 
gav^  order  to  his  servants,  to  go  as  humbly  thither,  as  might  be,  with* 
out  any  sumptuous  apparel;  for  I  intend,  on  Sunday,  to  come  to  you 
to  be  installed,  and  to  make  but  one  dinner  for  you  at  the  close,  and 
the  next  day  to  dine  with  the  mayor,  and  so  return  again  hither. 

The  day  being  not  unknown  to  all  the  country,  the  gentlem^^ 
abbots,  and  priors  had  such  provision  sent  in,  that  was  almost  incre- 
dible for  store  and  variety. 

The  common  people  held  my  lord  in  great  estimation  for  bis  parity 
and  liberality,  and  also  for  his  familiar  gesture,  and  good  behaviour 
amongst  them.  By  means  whereof,  he  gained  much  love  of  all  the 
people  in  the  north  parts  of  England. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  CardiiUEFs  FaU,  and  ^  ke  was  arretied  of  High 
Treason. 

WHAT  chanced  before  his  last  troubles  at  Cawood,  as  a  siga  or 
token  from  God  of  that  which  should  foll(»w,  I  will  now,  God  willing 
declare.  My  lord's  enemies  being  then  at  court  about  the  king,  in  good 
estimation,  and  honoumble  dignities;  seeing  now  my  lord  in  great 
favour,  and  fearing  the  king  would  now  call  him  home  again,  th^ 
therefore  did  plot  amongst  themselves  to  dispatch  him  by  means  of  some 
sinister  treason,  or  to  bring  him  into  the  king's  great  indignation,  by 
some  other  means. 

This  was  their  daily  study  and  consultation,  having,  for  their  special 
help  and  furtherance,  as  many  vigilant  attendants  upon  him,  as  the 
poets  feign  Argus  had  eyes. 

The  king,  with  these  their  continual  complaints,  was  moved  to  much 
indigiuitiony  and  thought  it  good  that  the  cardinal  should  come  up,  and 
to  stand  to  his  trial  in  his  own  person;  which  his  enemies  did  not  like* 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  sent  for,  and  after  this  sort : 

First,  they  devised  that  Sir  Walter  Welch,  knight,  one  of  the  king's 
privy-chamber,  should  be  sent  down  with  a  commission  into  the  north; 
and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  sometime  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  rov  lord,  being  jpined  in  commission  with  him,  should  arrest 
my  lord  of  high  treason.  This  being  resolved  upon.  Sir  Walter  Welch 
prepared  for  his  journey,  with  his  commission  and  certain  instruments 
annexed  to  the  same,  and  took  horse  at  the  court  gate  upon  Allhallows* 
day,  towards  my  lord  of  Northumberland's. 

Now  will  I  declare  what  I  promised  before  of  a  certain  sign  or  token 
of  my  lord's  troubles  ensuing. 

Upon  Alfaallows-day,  my  lord  sitting  at  dinneri  having,  at  his  board's 
end»  divers  of  his  chaplains  to  bear  him  company  for  want  of  other 
guests ;  you  shall  now  understand,  that  my  lord's  great  cross,  which 
stood  by,  fell,  and  in  the  fall  broke  Doctor  BonnePs  head,  inasmuch 
that  some  blood  ran  down.  My-  lord,  perceiving  the  fall  thereof,  de- 
manded of  those  that  stood  by  him,  what  was  the  matter  that  they 
stood  so  amaaed ;  I  shewed  him,  of  the  fall  of  his  great  cross  upon 
Dr.  Bonner's  head  :  Quoth  my  lord.  Hath  it  drawn  any  blood  ?  Yea, 
quoth  !•  With  that  he  cast  his  head  aside,  and  soberly  said.  Malum 
omeHf  and  thereupon  suddenly  said  grace,  and  rose  mm  tabic,  and 
went  to  his  bed  chamber,  but  what  he  did  there  1  cannot  tell.  Now 
mark  how  my  lord  expounded  the  meaning  thereof,  in  his  fen>^y,  to  me 
at  Pontefiract,  after  his  fell :  First,  that  the  great  cross  that  he  bore 
as  Archbishop  of  York  betokened  himself,  and  Doctor  Austin  the 
physician,  who  overthew  the  cross,  was  he  that  accused  my  lord, 
wMreby  his  enemies  cauj^t  an  occasion  to  overthow  him ;  it  fell  on 
Dr.  Bonner^s  head,  who  was  then  master  of  my  lord's  faculties,  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  who  was  then  damnified  by  the  fell  thereof; 
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and  moreover  the  drawing  of  Uood  betokenelh  deathi  which  did  sud- 
denly after  follow. 

Now  the  appointed  time  drew  near  for  the  iiutallation  and  shting  at 
dinner;  the  Friday  before  the  Monday^  that  he  should  have  been  in- 
stalled at  York,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Mr.  Welch,  with  a 
great  cnropany  of  gentlemen  of  the  earl's  house,  and  of  the  country 
whom  they  had  gathered  in  the  king's  name,  to  accompany  them,  yet' 
not  knowing  to  what  end,  came  to  the  hail  of  Cawood  (the  offictas  be-, 
ing  at  dinner)  and  my  lord  not  fully  dined,  not  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  earl's  being  come. 

The  first  thing  that  the  earl  did,  after  he  had  set  the  hall  in  order,  he 
commanded  the  porter  to  deliver  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  him  i  which^ 
he  would  in  no  wise  do^  although  he  was  threaten^  and  commanded  in 
the  king*s  name,  to  make  deliverance  thereof  to  one  of  the  earl's  servants ; 
which  he  still  refused,  saying  to  the  earl,  that  the  keys  were  delivered 
to  him  by  his  lord  and  master,  both  by  oath  and  other  command. 

Now  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  stood  by  the  earl,  hearing  the  porte 
speak  so  stoutly,  said,    *  Me  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  faithful  servant  to 
his  master,  and  speaks  like  an  honest  roan;   therefore  give  him  your 
charge,  and  let  him  keep  the  keys  still ;'    then  said  my  lord»  You  shal 
well  and  truly  keep  the  keys  to  the  use  of  our.  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
and  you  shall  let  none  pass  in  nor  out  of  the  gates,  but  such  as  firom 
time  to  time  you  shall  be  commanded  by  us,  being  the  king^s  commis* 
sioners  during  our  stay  here ;  and  with  that  oath  he  received  the  keys 
of  the  earl  and  Mr.  Welch's  hands ;  but  of  all  these  doings  knew  my 
lord  nothiog,  for  they  had  stopped  the  stairs  that  none  should  go  to  my 
lord's  chamber,  and  they  that  came  down  could  not  go  up  again*    At 
the  length,  one. escaped  up,  and  shewed  my  lord,  that  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  in  the  hall ;   whereat,  my  lord  wondered,  and, 
at  the  first,  believed  him  not,  till  he  heard  it  confirmed  by  another : 
Then  saith  my  lord,  I  am  sorry,  we  have  dined  ;  for  I  fear,  our  officers 
have  not  provided  fisdb  enongb  for  the  entertainment  of  him,  with  tome 
honourable  chear  fitting  his  estate  and  dignity :    And  with  that  my 
lord  arose  from  the  table,  and  commanded  to  let  the  cloth  lie,  that  Che 
earl  might  see  how  far  forth  they  were  at  their  dinners ;  and,  as  he  was 
going  down  stairs,  he  encountered  with  my  Lord  of  Northumberland ; 
to  whom  my  lord  said.  You  are  heartily  welcome,  my  lord,  and  so  they 
embraced  each  other :  Then  saith  my  Lord  Cardinal,  If  you  had  loved  m^ 
you  would  have  sent  me  word  i)efore  of  ybur  coming,  that  I  mi^t  have 
entertained  you,  according  to  your  honour.  Notwithstanding,  you  shall 
have  such  chear,  as  I  can  make  you  for  the  present,  with  a  right  good-will ; 
trusting  you  will  accept  theivof  in  good  part,  and  hoping  hereafter  to 
see  you  oilener,  when  I  shall  be  more  able  to  entertain  you ;  this  said, 
iQy  lord  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  his  chamber,  whom 
followed  all  the  earl's  servants.;  and,  they  being  there  all  alone,  saving 
I,  which  kept  the  door,  as. my  office  required,  being  gcntleroan-usher, 
and  these  two  lords  standing  at  a  window,  the  earl  trembling  said :   I 
ancstyou  of  high-^treason ;  with  which  words,  my  locd  was  well  nigh 
astonished,  standing  still  a  good  while,  without  speaking  one  word. 
But,  at  the  last,  aaitb  my  lord.  What  auttorit^  have  you  to  arrest 
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me?  ,  The  earl  sahhy  I  haVe  a  commttsion  so  to  do^  Sheirittae,] 
my  lordr  that  I  may  see  the  contents  thereof.  Nay,  sir,  that  you  may 
nbt,  saith  the  earl.  Then  saith  my  lord,  hold  you  contiented,  for  I 
will  not  obey  your  arrest,  for  there  have  been  between  your  ancestoiiy 
abd  my  predecessors,  great  contentions  and  debates,  and  therefore^  unlets 
I  see  yoar  authority,  I  will  not  obey  yoo. 

Even  as  they  were  debating  the  matter  in  the  chamber,  so  likewiaa 
was  Master  Welch  busy  in  arresting  Dr.  Austin,  at  the  door,  saying. 
Go  in,  you  traytor,  or  I  shall  make  thee :  With  that  I  opened  the 
portal  door,  and  did  thrust  in  Dr.  Austin  before  him,  with  violence. 
The  matter  on  both  sides  astonished  me  veiy  much,  marvelling  what  all 
Ihis  should  mean,  until,  at  the  last.  Master  Welch,  being  entered  mr 
lord's  chamber,  began  to  pluck  off  his  hood,  being  of  tli^  same  cloth 
his  cloke  was,  which  hood  he  wore,  to  the  intent  he  should  not  be 
known,  who  kneeled  down  to  my  lord ;  to  whom  my  lord  said.  Gome 
hither,  gentleman,  and  let  me  speak  with  you,  commanding  ham  to 
stand  up,  and  said  thus:  My  Lord  of  Northumberland  hath  arrested 
me,  but  by  what  authority  1  know  not ;  if  you  be  privy  thereunto, 
joined  with  him  therein,  I  pray  you  shew  me.  Indeed,  my  lord,  if 
it  please  your  grace,  says  Master  Welch,  I  pray  have  me  excused  ; 
there  are  annexed  to  our  commission  certain  instructions,  as  you  may 
not  see  nor  be  privy  to.  Why,  saith  my  lord,  be  your,  instructions 
such  as  I  may  not  see  nor  be  privy  thereunto  f  yet  peradventure,  if  I 
be  privy  unto  them,  I  may  help  you  the  better  to  perform  them,  for  it 
is  not  unknown  to  you,  that  I  have  been  of  counsel,  in  as  weif^tj^ 
matters  as  these  arc;  and  I  doubt  not,,  but  I  shall  do  well  enough,  for 
my  part,  and  prove  myself  a  true  man  against  the  expectations  of  my 
cruel  enemies ;  I  see  the  matter,  whereupon  it  groweth.  Well,  there  is 
no  more  to  do,  I  trow,  thou  art  of  the  prtvy>oha:mber,  your  name  is 
Mr.  Welch ;  I  am  contented  to  yield  to  you,  but  not  to  the  earl,  unless 
I  see  hb  commission,  and  also  you  are  a  sufficient  commissioner  in  this 
behalf,  being  one  of  the  privy«chamber :  Therefore,  put  your  comnsit* 
ston  in  execution,  spare  me  not,  I  will  obey  you  and  the  king,  for  I 
fear  not  the  cruelty  of  mine  enemies,  no  more  than  I  do  the  truth  of 
my  allegiance,  wherein,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  never  offendeii  bis 
majesty  in  word  or  deed,  and  therein  I  dare  stand  foce  to  foce' with  any, 
having  a  difl^nce  without  partiality. 

'  Then  came  my  Lord  of  NorthumbcTtaad,  and  commanded  me  to 
avoid  the  chamber:  And,  being  loth  to  depart  from  my  master,  I 
stood  still,  and  would  not  remove ;  to  whom  he  sp6ke  sg^n  and  said. 
There  is  no  remedy,  you  must  depart;  with  that  I  looked  upon  my 
master,  as  who  would  have  said,  Shall  I  go  ?  and,  perceiving  by  his 
countenance,  that  it  was  not  for  me  to  stay,  I  departed  and  went  into 
another  chamber,  where  were  many  gentlemen  and  others  to  hear  news ; 
to  whom  I  made  a  r^ort  of  what  1  heard  and  saw,  which  was  gnat 
heaviness  to  them  all. 

'  Then  the  earl  called  into  his  chamber  divers  of  his  own  servants,  and, 
after  he  and  Master  Welch  had  taken  the  keys  fitmi  my  lord,  he  com* 
mitted  the  keeping  of  my  lord  unio  five  gentlemen,  and  then  they  went 
about  the  house,  and  put  alt  things  in  order,  intending  to  depart  the  next 
day,  and  to  certify  the  king,  and  therest  of  the  lords^  what  they  kid  dooe^ 
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'  Then  went  they  hosy  abont  to  con^  Dr.  Austin  away  to  London 
^th  as  much  speed  and  privacy,  as  they  could  posibly,  sending  with  him 
divers  persons  to  conduct  him,  who  was  bound  to  his  horse  like  a  traytor. 

And  this  being  dbn^,  when  it  was  near  night,  the  commissioners 
sending  two  grooms  of  my  lords  to  attend  him  in  his  chamber,  where  ho' 
lay  an  ni^t,  the  rest  of  the  earl's  men  watched  in  the  chamber,  and  all 
the  house  was  watched,  and  the  gates  safe  kept,  that  no  man  could  pass 
or  repass  until  next  morning. 

About  eight  of  the  clock  next  morning,  the  earl  sent  for  me  into  his 
chamber,  and  commanded  me  to  go  to  my  lord ;  and,  as  I-  was  going,  I 
met  with  Master  Welch,  who  called  me  unto  him,  and  shewed  me  hoir 
the  kingfs  (majesty  bore  unto  me  his  principal  faVbur  for  my  love  and 
diligent  service,  that  I  had  performed  to  my  lord :  Wherefore,  saith  he, 
the  kin^s  pleasure  is,  that  you  shall  be  about  him  as  chief,  in  whom 
hit  highness  putteth  great  confidence  and  trust ;  and  thereupon  gave 
ihe  in  writing  the  articles:  Which  when  I  had  read,  1  said  I  was 
content  to  obey  bis  majest/s  pleasure,  and  would  be  sworn  to  the 
performance  thereof;  whereupon  he  gave  me  my  oath. 

That  done,  I  resorted  to  my  lord,  whom  I  found  sitting  in  a  chair,  the 
table  being  ready  spread  for  him.  Bui,  so  soon  as  he  perceived  me  to 
come  in,  he  fell  into  such  a  woful  lamentation,  that  would  have 
fol-ced  a  flinty  heart  to  mourn. 

1  then  comforted  him  as  well  as  I  could,  but  he  would  not':     *  For, 

Sioth  he,  I  am  much  grieved  that  I  have  nothing  to  reward  you,  and 
e  rest  of  my  true  and  faithful  sei^ants,  for  all  the  good  service  thaf 
they  and  you  hdve  done  roe,  for  which  I  do  much  lament/ 

Upon'Sunday  following,  the  earl  and  Mr.  Welch  appointed  to  set 
forward;  for  my  lord's  hone  and  oun  were  brought  ready  into  the 
inner  court,  where  we  mounted,  and  coming  towaHi^the  gate,  ready 
to  ride  out,  the  porter  had  no  sooner  opened  the  same,  but  we  saw 
without,  ready  attending,  a  great  number  of  gentfemen,  and  their 
aervants,  ^uch  as  the  earl  had  appointed  for  that  service,  to  attend  and 
conduct  my  lord  to  Pontefract  that  night. 

But,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  there  were  also  many  of  the  pe6pl^  of  the 
country  assembled  at  the  gate,  lamenting  his  departure,  in  number  above 
tliree  thousand,  who,  after  the  opening  of  the  gate,  that  they  had  a 
sight  of  hhn,  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Qod  save  your  grace, 
God  save  your  grace,  the  foul  evil  take  them  that  have  taken  yod 
from  us;  we  pray  God,  that  vengeance  may  light  upon  them.'  And 
thus  they  ran  after  him  through  the  town  of  Cawood,  for  he  was  there 
very  well  beloved,  both  of  rich  and  poor. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  tie  CartEnoTi  Entcriaifimeni  at  the  Earl  of  Skrewdmr/s,  and  of  kis 
death  and  burial  at  Leicester^ 

.  AFTER  our  departure  ftoni  Cawood,  we  came  to  Dqncaster ;   the 
third  day  we  came  to  SheiSeld-pail:,  where  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbuij 
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lived,  mih'in  the  lodge,  and  the  earl  and  his  lady,  and  a  great  company 
ot  gentlewomen  and  servants,  stood  without  the  ^Ue,  to  atleBd  mj 
lord's  coming ;  at  whose  alighting,  the  earl  receii^  him  with  much, 
honour,  and  embraced  him,  saying  these  words:  ^My  Lord,  you  ara 
most  heartily  welcome  to  my  poor  lodge,  and  1  am  glad  to  see  you/ 

Here  my  lord  staid  a  fortnight,  and  was  most  nobly  entertained;  he 
spent  most  of  his  time,  and  applied  his  mind  to  prayers  continually,  in 
great  devotion.  It  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  one  day  at  dinner,  I,  being 
there,  perceived  his  colour,  divers  times,  to  change ;  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  well;  who  answe^d  me,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  1  am  suddoily 
taken  with  a  thing  at  my  stomach  as  cold  as  a  wbet^etone,  aad  am  not 
well ;  therefore  take  up  the  table,  apd  make  a  short  dinner,  and  return 
to  me  again  suddenly/  1  made  but  a  little  stay,  but  came  to  him 
again,  where  I  found  him  still  sitting,  very  uneasy :  He  desired  me  to 
go  to  the  apothecary,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  any  thing  would  break 
wind  upwards ;  he  told  me,  he  had  :  Then  I  went  and  shewed  the.same 
to  my  lord,  who  did  command  me  to  give  him  some  thereof,  and  so  I 
did,  and  it  made  him  break  wind  exceedingly  :  '  Lo/  quoth  he,  '  you 
may  see  it  was  but  wind,  for  now,  I  thank  God,  I  am  well  eased ;'  and 
so  he  arose  from  the  table,  and  went  to  prayers,  as  he  used,  every  day 
after  dinner. 

In  the  aflbemoun,  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury  sent  for  me  to  him,  to 
whom,  he  said,  *  Forasmuch  as  I  have  always  perceived  you  to  be  a 
man,  in  whom  your  lord  putteth  great  affiance,  and  I  myself,  knowing 
you  to  be  a  man  very  honest;'  with  many  words  of  commendations  and 
praise,  more  than  becometh  me  to  rehearse,  he  said,  '  Your  lord  and 
niaster  hath  often  desired  me  to  write  to  the  king,  that  he  might  answer 
his  accusations  before  his  enemies :  And,  this  day,  I  have  received 
letters  from  his  majesty,  by  Sir  WiUiam  Kingston,  whereby  1  perceive, 
that  the  king  hath  him  in  good  opinion,  and,  upon  my  request,  hatk 
sent  for  him,  by  the  said  Sir  William  Kington. 

*  Therefore,  now  I  would  have  you  play  your  part  wisely  with  him, 
in  such  sort,  as  he  may  take  it  quietly,  ajid  in  good  part,  for  he  is  always 
full  of  sorrow,  and  much  heaviness,  at  my  beii^  with  him,  that  1  fear 
he  would  take  it  ill,  if  I  bring  him  tidings  thereof;  and  therein  doth  he 
not  well,  (or  I  assure  you,  that  the  king  is  his  very  good  lord,  and  hufk 
given  me  most  hearty  thanks  for  his  entertainment ;  and,  therefore,  go 
your  way  to  him,  and  persuade  him,  that  1  may  find  him  quiet  at  my 
coniiiig,  for  I  will  not  terry  long  after  you/ 

*  Sir,'  quoth  I,  *-and,  if  it  please  your  lordship,  I  shall  endeavour^ 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  accomplbh  your  lordship's  command ;  bu^ 
sir,  I  doubt,  when  J  name  this  Sir  William  Kingston,  that  he  will  mis- 
trust some  ill,  because  he  is  constable  of  the  tower,  and  captain  of  the 
guard,  having,  in  his  company,  twenty*foar  of  the  guard  to  accompany 
him/  '  That  is  nothing,'  quoth  the  earl ;  *  what,  if  he  be  constable 
of  the  towcr^  and  captain  of  the  guard,  he  is  the  fittest  roan,  for  hit 
wisdom  and  discretion,  to  be  sent  about  such  a  business;  and,  for  tht 
guard,  it  is  only  to  defend  him  from,  those  that  might  intend  him  any 
ill :  Besides  that,  the  guard  are,  for  the  -most  part,  such  of  his  old 
servants,  as  the  king  hath  took  into  bis  service,  to  attend  him  most 
justly/    •  Well,  sir,'  quoth  I,  '  Tfthall  do  what  I  can/  and  so  depart- 
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edt  and  went  to  my  lord*  and  found  him  in  the  gallery,  with  his  staff 
and  his  beadf  in  his  bands;  and  seeing  me^  he  asked  me  what  news ; 
^  Forsooth/  quoth  J,  *  the  best  news  Chat  ever  you  heard,  if  you  can 
take  it  well/  *  I  pray  God  it  be  true,  then/  quoth  he.  '  My  Lord 
of  Shrewsbury/  said  1,  *  your  roost  assured  friend,  hath  so  provided,  by 
his  letters  to  the  king,  that  his  majesty  hath  sent  for  you,  by  Master 
Kingston,  and  twenty-four  of  the  guard,  to  conduct  you  to  bis  hieh* 
ness/  *  Master  Krngstonl'  qaoth  he,  and  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
thigh,  and  gave  a  great  sigh. 

'  May  it  please  your  grace/  quoth  I,  *  I  wish  you  would  talce  all 
things  well,  it  would  be  much  better  for  you ;  content  yourself,  for 
God's  sake,  and  think,  that  God  and  your  good  friends  -have  wrought 
for  you,  according  to  your  own  desires :  And,  as  I  conceive,  ycm  have 
much  more  cause  to  rejoice,  than  lament  or  mistrust  lAie  matter;  for,  I 
assure  you,  that  your  friends  are  more  afiaid  of  you,  than  you  need 
be  of  them :  And  his  majesty,  to  shew  his  love  to  you,  hath  sent  Master 
Kingston  to  Kononr  you,  with  as  much  honour  as  is  your  grace's  due, 
and  to  convey  yon  in  such  easy  journies,  as  is  fitting  for  you,  and  yon 
shall  command  him  to  do,  and  that  ^ou  shaU  have  your  request.  And 
I  humbly  intreat  you,  to  imprint  this  my  persuasion  in  your  highness's 
discretion,  and  to  be  of  good  chear;  wherewith  you  sh^l  comfort  your* 
«elf,  and  give  your  friei^s*  and  poor  servants^  great  comfort  and  con* 
lent/ 

'  Well/  quodk  he,  *  I  perceive  more  than  you  can  imagine,  or  do 
know/  Pt-csently  after  came  my  lord,  to  acquaint  him  with  that  I  had 
so  lately  related ;  my  lord  cardmal  thanked  the  earl  for  his  great  love, 
and  called  for  Master  King;»ton,  who  came  to  him  presently,  and,  kneel* 
ing  down  before  him*  saluted  him  in  the'  kingfs  behalf,  whom  my  lord, 
bareheaded,  offered  to  take  up,  but  he  would  not:  '  Then/  quoth  my 
lord,  *  Master  Kingston,  I  prey  you  stand  up,  and  leave  your  kneeling 
to  roe,  for  1  am  a  wretch  repleat  with  misery,  not  esteeming  myself, 
but,  as  a  meer  abject,  utterly  cast  away,  but  without  desert,  God 
knows ;  therefore,  good  Master  Kingston,  stand  up/ 

Then  Master  Kingston  said,  *  The  king's  majesty  hath  htm  com* 
mended  unto  you/  *  I  thank  hia  highness,'  quoth  my  lord,  '  I  hope 
he  is  in  good  health/  ^  Yes/quoth  Master  Kini^iton,  *  and  he  hath  him 
commended  unto  you,  and  commanded  me  to  bid  you  be  of  good  chear, 
for  he  beareth  you  as  much  gpod-will  as  ever  he  did. 

*  And  whereas  report  hath  been  made  unto  him,  that  vou  should 
commit,  against  his  majesty,  certain  heinous  crimes,  which  he  thinketh 
'to  bo;  but  yet,  he,  for  administretion  of  justice,  in  such  cases  requi- 
site, could  do  too  less  than  sertd  for  you,  that  you  might  have  your  trial, 
mistrusting  nothing  your  truth  and  wisdom,  but  that  you  shall  be  able 
to  acquit  yourself  of  all  complaints  and  accusations,  extended  against 
you ;  and  you  may  take  your  journey  to  him  at  your  pleasure,  comp 
manding  me  to  attend  you/ 

*  Master  Kingiton/  quoth  my  lord, '  I  thank  you  for  your  good  newt ; 
and,  sir,  hereof  assure  yeurself,  if  I  wefe^is  aUe  and  lusty,  as  ever  I  was, 
to  ride,  I  would  go  with  you  post:  but,  das !  I  am  a  diseased  man, 
having  a  flux/  (at  which  time  it  was  apparent  thai  t^e  had  poisoned 
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hiroselO  '  U  hath  made  me  veiy  weak ;  but  the  comfortable  newa  yoa 
bring  is  of  purpose,  I  doubt,  to  bring  me  into  a  fool's  paradise,  for  I 
know,  what  is  provided  for  me;  Nothwithstanding,  I  thank  yqo  for 
your  good-willy  and  pains  taken  about  roe,  and  I  ahaU,  with  ^eed, 
make  ready  .to  ride  with  you/ 

After  this,  I  was  commanded  to  make  all  tbiiigs  nady  for  tmt  de- 
parture the  morrow  after. 

When  my  lord  went  to  bed,  he  fell  veiy  sick  of  the  flux-,  which 
caused  him  to  go  to  stool,  from  time  to  time,  all  that  nig^t;  insomuch 
that,  from  that  time  till  morning,  he  had  fifty  stools ;  and  the  matter,  that 
he  voided,  was  very  black,  which  the  physicians  called  Adust,  whose 
opinions  were,  that  he  had  not  above  four  or  Avt  days  to  live. 

Notwithstanding,  he  would  have  ridden  with  Mr.  Kingjiton  the  next 
day,  had  not  the  1^1  of  Shrewsbury  advised  him  to  the  contrary ;  bu^ 
the  next  day,  he  took  his  journey  with  Master  Kingston,  and  them  of 
the  guard,  who,  espying  himt  could  not  ablain  from  weeping,  consip 
dering  he  was  their  old  master,  and  now  in  such  a  miserable  case; 
whom  my  lord  took  by  the  hand,  and  would,  as  he  rode  by  the  way« 
soiiietimes  talk  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  till  he  came  to  a 
house  of  my  lord's*  standing  in  the  way,  called  Hardwick-ball,  where 
he  lay  all  that  night,  extremely  ill,  .  The  next  day,  be  came  tp  Nottiog- 
bam»  and,  the  qext  day,  to .  L^cester-abbey,  and,  the  next  dayy  he 
waxed  very  sick,  that  he  had  almost  fallen  from  his  horse,  so  that  it 
was  night,  before  he  got  to  lieicester^abb^ ;  where,  at  his  coming  in 
at  the  gi^tes,  the  abbot,  with  all  their  convent,  met  him  with  many 
lighted  torches,  whom  they  honourably  received,  and  wdlcoroed  with 
great  reverence** 

/  To  whoqi  my  lord  said,  *  Father  Abhot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
ampt^gfit  you  ;' .  RicUng  still  on  hisi  mu^,  till  he  came  to  the  stairs  of 
his  chainber,  where  he  alighted ;  Master  KingstoHy  holding  him  by 
j^ie  ar<n,  led  him  up  the  stairs,  who  (told  me  afterwards,  that  he  never 
felt  so  heavy  a  burd^  in.  all  bis  life;  and,  a^  soon  as  he  was  in.  his 
chamber,  he  went  straight  to  bed ;  this  .was  upon  Saturday,  ai|d  so  he 
continued. 

.  On  Monday  io  tde  morning  as  I  stood  by  his  bed-side,  about  ^ght 
of  the  clock  in  th^  mornings  the  windows  being  cloae  shut,  and'  hav* 
ing  wax  lights  burning  upon,  the  cupboard,  I  thought  I  perceived  him 
drawing  on  towards  death*,  tie,  perceiving  my  shadow  upon  the 
bed-side,  aski»d  who  was  there.  Sir,  quoth  I,  it  it  I :  How  do  yon, 
quoth  he,  vfe\\ }  Ay,  sir,  quoth  I,  .if  I  might  see  your  grape  well  i 
\^hat  is  it  o'clock*  quoth  he  ?  I  answered,  it  was  about  eight  of 
the  clocks  Quoth  he,  that  cannot  be,  rdiearsiog  eig^t  of  the  clock 
so-many  times.  Nay,  quoth  he,  that  cannot  be,  for  at  eight  of  the 
clock  you  shall  sege  your  mastei^  time  draw  near,  that  I  must  depart 
this  world.  With  that, .  Dr.  Palmer,  %  worthy  gentleman,  standing  by, 
bid  me  ask  him  if  he  would  be  shriven,  to  make  Um  ready  for  God, 
wha^ver  chanced  to  fall  out,  .which  I  did.  But  he  was  very  angry 
with  .nie,  ai^d  a^ed,  '  What  I  bad  to  do  to  ask  him  such  a  question  f 
Till,  at  last,,  the  doctor  took  my  par(y  aqd  talked  with,  him  .iu  latini 
and  pacified  bijn. 
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After  dinner,  Mr.  King&tbh  sentir>r  ftie,  and  :8iid^  sir,  the  king  bath 
tisnt  unto  me  letters;  by  Mr.  Vincent,  our  old  companion,  who  balii 
been  in  trouble  in  the  tower,  for  money  that  my  lord  should  have  at  his 
departure.  A  great  part  of  this  money  cannot  be  found ;  wherefore 
the  kingi  at  Mr.  Viaoentfs  request,  fi>r  the  dechraliott  of  the  truth,  hath 
aeot  him  hither  with  his  grace^a  letters,  that  I  should  examine  my  lord; 
and  have  your  counsel  thexein,  that  he*mayttake  it  well  .and  in  good 
part.  And  this  is  the  cause  of  my  sending  for  you,  tlieref0rey  I  desire 
your  counsel  therein,  for  acquittal  of  this  poor  gentleman,  Mr.  Viacfnt 

Sir,  qUoth  J,  accbrding  to  my  duty  you  shall ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
you  shall  resort  iinlo  him  in  your  own  person  to  .visit  him,  and,  in 
communication,  bre^  the  matter  unto  him:  apd,  it  he  will  not  teU 
you  the  truth,  then  you  may  certify  .the  king  thereof ;  but  in  any  case, 
iHtme  not,  nor  speak  of  my  fellow  Vincent:  alto  I  would  not  have 
you  to  detract  the  time,  for  he  is  very  sick,  and  I  fear  that  he  will  a^t 
Eve  past  a  day  or  two ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Kingston  went  to  my  lord, 
and  demanded  the  money,  saying,  t£tt  my  Lord  of  Northumberland 
found  a  book  at  Cawood  house,  that  you  had  but  latdy  borrowed  ten^ 
diousand  pounds,  mid  there  is  not  to  much  as  one  penny  -to  ha  Ibund, 
who  hath  made  the  king  privy  to  the  same;  wherdbre,  the  king  hath 
written  to  me,  to  know  what  b  become  thereof,  for  it  were  pity  that 
it  should  be  holden  from  you  both:  Therefore,  I  require  you»  in  the 
king's  aame^  to  tdlme  the  truth,  that  1  may  make  a  just  report  uaIq 
his  majesty^  of  yoor  answer. 

With  that,  quoth  my  lord,  Oh  good  Lord,  Jiow  much  doth  it  grievo 
me  that  the  king  should  think  any  such  thing  is  me,  that  I  should  dc# 
ccive  him  of  one  penny,  seeing  I  have  nothing,  nor  ever  had,  ptod  he 
my  j^dge,  that  I  ever  esteemed  so  ihuch  mine  own»  as  hb  my  ally's, 
having  but  the  bare  use  of  it,  during  my  life,  and  after.:  my  di«th»  ttl 
leave  it  wholly  to  him;  wherein  his  majesty  hath  prevented  me*  But 
for  Ais  money,  you  demand  of  me,  I  assure  you,  it  is  none  of  my  own, 
for  I  borrowed  it  of  divers  of  my  friends  to  bury  me,  and*  to  bestow 
amongst  my  servants,  who  have  taken  great  pains  about  me ;  notwith- 
standing, if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  know,  I  must  becontcsnt;  yet  I  bor 
seech  his  majesty,  to  see  it  satisfied  for  the  discharge  of  my  oonscj^ace  t4^ 
them  that  I  owe  it  to.  Who  |be  they,  quoth  Mn  Kingslon  ?  That 
shall  I  tell  you,  quoth  my  lord,  i  borrowed  two-htrndrcd,  pounds 
of  John  Allen  of  London,  anothor  two-hundred  pounds  ol  ^  Jtichard 
Gresham,  and  two-hundred  pounds  of  the  master  of  the  Savoy ;  and 
also  two-hundred  of  Dr.  Higden,  dean  of  my  college^  MlQxford; 
two4)Undred  pounds  of  the  treasurer  of  the  chur^^h;.  j^nd.  |wo» 
hundred  pounds  of  Mr.  Ellis,  my  cimplain ;  and  another  Mvo-hw4r6d 
pounds  6f«  prieat.  I  hope  the  king  will  restore  it  again^  foiBsmufih  w^ 
itii^noiieof  mine. 

Sir,  quoth  Mr.  Kington,  there  is  no.doofotin  the  king,i  whqm  you 
need  not  distrust;  ImtSir,  1  pray  you,  where  is  the  mon^y.?  .  Quoth 
he,  I  will  not  conceal  it,  I  wanimtyou,  butl  wiH  decUue  it  .v|nm  ypu 
before  J  die^  by  the  grace«>f  Ood;  .have  a  tittle  paticfkceiyidiinfi,  I 
fnr  y<m,  for  tll«  ratMsy:  is  lafo  endugh  ia  an  honest  mi«'a  tHW^  wbp 
i»Ul1[H>t  keep  one  penny  thereof  from  the  kiiig,.>        * 
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<ne  holland,  were  taken  offf  tod  {Mit  into  die  coffin^  togstler  with  all 
such  ornaments  wherewith  he  wae  invested,  when  he  was  made  avch* 
bishop,  as  mitre,  cron,  ring,  and  pall,  «iith  all  other  things  due  to 
bis  ordf  re- 

•  Thus,  he  lay  all  that  day  with  his  coffin  open  and  baie-fiiced,  that 
aU  that  desired  might  see  him ;  and  about  three  of  the  clock  he  was 
buried  by  the  abbot  with  great  solemnity.  And  being  in  the  churchy 
his  corpse  was  set  in  the Lady's^hopel  with  many  tiq>etSt.and  poor 
men  about  him,  holding  torches  in  their  hands,  who  watched  the 
corpse  all  that  night,  whilt  the  canons  sung  divers  dirges,  andoth^ 
divine  orisons. 

And;  at  four  of  die  clock  the  next  morning,  the  cu'dinafs  servants 
and  Mr.  Kingston  came  to  the  church  to  the  execution  of  many 
ceremonies,  in  such  manner  as  is  usual  at  bbhops burials;  and  so  he 
went  to  mass,  where  the  abbot  did  offer,  and  divers  other»;  and  then 
went  to  bury  the  corpse  in  the  middle  of  the  said  chapel ;  by  this  time 
it  was  six  ot  the  clocky  being  St/  Andrew's  day. 

Then  we  prepared  for  oer  journey  to  the  court,  where  we  attended 
his  Majesty.  The  next  day  I  was  sent  for  to  the  King,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Norris,  where  the  King  was  in  his  nightgown  of  Rochet  velvet, 
fdrrM  with  sables,  before  whom  L  kife^ed  the  space  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  bis  Majesty  examined  me  of  diveia  particulars  cbncemittg 
my  lord  cardinal,  wishing,  rather  than  twenty-thousand  pounds,  that  he 
hadttved. 

He  asked  me  concerning  the  fifteen-hundred  pounds,  which  Mr. 
Kingston  mollied  -to  my  lord.  Quoth  I,  I  think  J  can  perfectly  tell 
your  grace  where  it  is,  and  who  hath  it.  Can  yon,  quoth  the  King, 
I  pray  you  tell  me,  and  you  shall  not  be  unrewarded  ? 

Sir,  4uoth  I,  After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Vincent  from  ray  lord  at 
Sctooby,  who  had  the  custody  thereof,  leaving  it  with  my  lord  in 
divers  bags,  he  delivered  it  to  a  certain  priest,  safely  to  be  kept  for 
his  use.  '  Is  this  true,  quoth  the  King  ?  Yea,  quoth  I,  v^thout  doubt* 
the  priest  will  not  deny  it  befoi^  me,  for  I  was  at  the  delivery  diereof, 
who  hath  gotten  divers  other  rich  ornaments,  which  are  not  registered 
in  the  book  of  myLord^s  inventory,  or  other  writings,  whereby  any 
man  is  able  to  charge   him  therewith,  but  myself. 

Then  said  the  King,  let  me  alone  for  keeping  this  secret  between  me 
and  you.  Howbeit,  three  may  keep  counsel,  if  two  be  awa;^ ;  and, 
ff  I  knew  mji^  cap  was  piivy  to  my  counsel,  I  would  cast  it  into  the 
ftte  and  bum  it ;  and,  for  your  honesty  and  trutbi  you  shall  be  our 
servant  in  our  chamber,  as  you  were  widi  your  master* 

Therefore,  go  you  your  ways  to  Sir  Jphn  Gage,  our  vice-chasAberlain, 
to  whom  we  have  spoken  already,  to  admit  you  oursenmiitiA  our 
chamber,  and  then  go  to  the  Lord  of  Norfolk,  and  he  shall  pay  you 
your  whole  year's  wages,  which  is  ten  pounds :  Is  not  it  so,  quoth  the 
King?  Yea,  forsooth,  and  if  it  please  your  grace,  quoth  I:  And  H^ilhalt 
said  the  King,  you  shall  receive  a  reward  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

So  I  received  ten  pounds  of  the  duke  for  my  wages,  and  twenty 
pounds  for  my  reward  ;  and  his  Majesty  gave  me  a  cart  and  six  hemes, 
the  best  that  I  could  chuse  out  of  my  k>rd^  horses,  to  carry<  my  goodi^ 
i^nd  five  txiarks  for  my  charges  homewards, 
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CHAP.  I. 
What  PersQUB  may  be  Burgesses  in  Parliainenif  what  not. 

THR  son  and  heir  of  an  carl  may  be;  and  so  was«  the  Lord  ^uiji^jl^ 
Ehs.  6.  .  j; 

He  that  hath  no  voice  in  the  higher  house ;  so  the  ton  and  heif 
apparent  of  a  baron  ;  and  so  was  Mr.  Henry  Brooke^   • 

A  prebendary  may  not  be ;  and  therefore  Alexander.  No|Wcl  wi^ 
refused,  because  he  was  prebendary  of  Westminster;  whereupon  f 
.writ  was  issued  to  chuse  another  for  Leo  in  Cornwall^ 

Sir  Henry  Piercy  was.  chosen  l^nigbt  for  two  several  counties  \  and 
thereupon  it  was  adjudged  by  the  house,  that  he  should  serve  for  that 
county  which  first  chose  him,  15  Etis. 

If  a  burgess  be  incurably  sicl^  another  may  be  chosen  in  his  plaoe^ 
by  license  of  the  house ;  but  not  if  he  be  easily  sick,  or  sent  \u  hif 
Majesty's  service,  unless  the  house  will  allow  of  a  new  election^  18 
Martii,  23  Elis.  , 

And  it  was  then  ordered,  that,  during  the  session,  no  writs  should 
issue  to  chusc  knights  or  burgesses,  but  by  warrant  of  the  house  to  tb« 
clerk  uf  tKe  crown,  according  to  the  ancient  usage. 

The  burgesses  of  Sandwich  were  kept  out  of  the  house,  until  the 
perfect  return  was  known.  15  Edw.  VI. 

One  Cavcll  was  returned  for  Travayny  and  Ludders-hall;  he  appeared 
for  ^udders-l^ll;  and  thereibre  a  writ  issued  to  chuse  another  for 
Jravayny,  11  Mar.7-£dw.  V^ 

William  Greghara  and . -were  returned  knights . for  Noi^ 

folk;  and  the  writ,  retumod  by  the  lord  chancellor,  suppressed  it  by 
great  motion,  and  directed  another  writ  to  chuse  others.  , 

A  burgess,  indicted  of  felony,  shall  not  be  removed  before  conviction, 
8  Feb.  23.  Elis. 

Walter  .Vaogjhan  wks  received,  notwithstanding  an  outlawry, 
ti^^use  it  appeared  that  it  was  for  debt,  and  that  he  bad  ^ompoui^^ 
for  it.  ' 
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A  barges  outlawed  was  denied  the  privilege  of  the  house;  but;  Upon 
the  question,  and  upon  a  division  of  the  house,  he  was  allowed  the 
privilege  against  an  arrest  in  London^  24  Feb.  5  Etis. 


CHAP.  IL 
TheCkoice  rf  iheSpeaier^  kis  Presentment^  Ptecmg^  andSpeeck. 

HE  that  shall  be  spieaker,  must  be  a  knight,  or  a  buigess  returned, 
and  Cometh  to  the  housp,  and  taketh  the  ordinary  oath,  as  others. 

The  fittest  scat  for  him  is  the  lowest  row,  and  the  midst  thereof;  for 
^so  he  may  be  best  heard,  when  he  shall  speak. 

One  of  hb  Majesty's  council  doth  use  to  propound,  That  it  is  his 
Majesty's  pleasure,  that  they  shall  freely  chuse  a  speaker  for  them; 
and  yet  commendcth,  in  his  opinion,  some  person  by  name.    . 

Then  he,  which  is  so  recommended,  standcth  up,  and  prayeth  to  be 
beard,  before  they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  him,  and,  withal,  disabkth 
bims^  (giving  them  thanks  for  their  good  opinion  of  him]  as 
being  not  equally  learned  in.  the  Jaws  with  others,  that  have  had  the 
place. 

Nqt  betpg  eloquent  by  nature,  or  art;  nor  experienced  in  the 
affiurs  of  the  commonwealth,  or  in  the  orders  of  the  house,  being  of 
mean  countenance^  wealth,  or  credit. 

Being  careful  for  their  credit,  more  than  his  own,  and  therefore 
bound  to  shew  and  discover  his  wants,  which  otherwise  might  be 
covered  by  their  good  opinion. 

If  they  press  him,  Jie  is  to  yield,  and  so  i^  brought  to  the  chair;  and 
then  they  usually  give  two  or  three  days  respite,  before  he  be  presented 
to  the  King. 

Upon  the  day  of  his  presentment  to  the  Ring,  he  comefh  to  the  bv 
of  this  higher  house,  or  other  appointed  place,  where  his  Majesty 
shall  assign ;  and,  after  their  solemn  courtesies,  sheweth  how  he  is 
elected,  reneweth  the  reasons  of  bis  disability,  desireth  to  be  discharged, 
and  that  they  of  the  commons  house  may  have  license  to  proceed  to  a 
new  election  of  another. 

Then  the  lord  chappeUor,  receiving  bis  Afajest/s  pleasure,  enableth 
him. 

Hereupon,  the  speaker  gjvos  thanks  for  that  opinion  conceived  of 
hiip;  promiseth  to  do  his  dutiful  endeavour;  and  desireth,  tha^his 
irady  good-will  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  all. 

And  so,  with  a  low  courtesy,  beginneth  his  oration,  which  com* 
monly  stipidetb  upon  these  parts,  vi:(. 

1.    Entrance  aptly  taken  from  the  time  or  person, 
i.    The  praise  of  his  Majesty's  government,  or  laws  of  his  time* 
3.    Thanksgiving  for  summoning  the  parliament;  whereby  the  aoitl 
of  the  comflsoQweallh  may  be  prevented  and  remedied. 
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4.  Promise  of  ah  diligence  and  fidelity  in  tfaem  of  the  lower: 
h^Uie. 

5.  Asiiarance  of  his  own  duty,  as  power  will  permit. 

6.  The  petitions  that  be  ordittary,  &c. 

First,  For  injoining  the  privilege  of  the  boutte ;  then  for  themselves, 
their  goodness  and  servants. 


CHAP.  III. 
Tie  fint  Reading  of  any  Bill. 

UPON  the  £rst  reading  of  a  bill,  Uie  speaker,  taking  the  bill  in  one 
hand,  and  his  cap  in  the  other  hand,  may  say :  *'  yoa  have  beard  the 
bill*  the  contents  whereof  are  these,  IkcS  And,  after  the  reheanal 
thereof,  may  read  another,  without  sofiering  any  man,  if  he  may  stajfP^ 
him,  to  speak  unto  it,  but  rather  to  advise  thereof  until  the  next 
reading ;  which  is  a  means  not  only  to  hear  effectual  speech,  bwc  abo 
to  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 

A  bill  may  not  be  committed  upon  the  first  reading,  and  yet,  S7 
Jan.  23  Elis.  tjie  proviso  for  the  clerk  of  the  market  was,  upon  tha 
first  reading  thereof,  committed  with  the  bill. 

See  afterwards,  that  the  subsidy  of  the  clergy  passeth  at  the  firet 
reading;  and  so  the  pardon. 


CHAP.  IV- 

Tke  second  Reading  of  a  BUf. 

At  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  it  ought  to  be  either  ingrossed,  com- 
mitted, or  rejected ;  and  if  any  shall  offer  to  speak  thereto,  after  that 
three  have  spoken  alt  on  one  side,  the  speaker  may  sav,  that  the  bill  is 
sufficiently  spoken  unto  ;  What  is  your  pleasure?  Will  you  have  it 
ingrossed,  or  committed  ? 

And,  if  the  more  voices  will  have  it  ingrossed,  it  must  he  done 
accordingly. 

And,  if  the  more  voices  will  have  it  committed,  then  the  speaker 
intreats  them  to  appoint  the  committees ;  and,  that  done,  their  names, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  the  day  of  their  report  shall 
be  indorsed  upon  it 

If  the  more  voices  be  not  apparently  discerned,  then  the  speaker  may 
put  the  question  again  still :  *  As  many,  as  will  have  this  bill  ingrossecf, 
say,  Ay.'  *  And,  after  that  voice,  so  many,  so  will  not  have  it  ingrossed, 
say.  No.' 

Again,  if  the  wdes  seem  equal,  the  speaker  may  pray  all  those  that 
be  on  the  affirmative,  to  go  down  with  the  bill,  and  the  re&t  to  sit  in 
their  places;  and  the  sides  shall  be  numbered  by  tellers  to  be  appointed 
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by  At  qnukH,  tnji  the  i^^ater  number  shall  pttytAU  and  ithe  l€vs 
Bomber  shall  go,  and  fetch  them  up,  in  token  of  consent ;  and  the 
speaker  shall  report  the  yea,  or  no,  according  to  the  stronger  side. 

One  bill  may  be  twice  read  in  oard^y. 

A  bitt  may  be  committed  tffi«r  Ae  ingrosung. 


CHAP.  V. 
Orders  to  beckseroedhy  ntchestitdlipeak. 

if  two  pefsons  shall  rise  to  speak,  the  speaker  must  appoint  him  to 
speak  first,  that  first  luose,  and  offered  to  speak. 

One  man  may  not  speak  twice  to  one  bill  in  one  day,  although  he 
will  change  his  opinion,  except  it  be  only  for  the  moving  of  some  order. 

Every  roan,  tluU  will  speak,  must  direct  his  speech  to  the  speaker, 
and  not  to  any  other,  bat  only  by  circumlocution,  as  by  saying, 
*  He  which  spoke  with  the  bill,  or  he  which  made  this,   or  diat 


If  any  touch  another  by  nipping,  er  unreverent  speech,  the 
may  admonish  him. 
.  If  any  shall  speak  dishonourably  of  the  King,  or  his  council,  he  is 
not  only  to  be  interrupted,  but  may  b&alsQ  sent  by  the  house  anio  the 
Tower.    As  for  example. 

Withers,  a  burgess  for  London,  Elisabeth,  uttered  certain  speeches, 
whereby  it  seemed,  that  he  noted  the  Lord  William  Howard,  then 
lord-chamberlain  and  sometimes  lord-admiral,  with  corruption,  but 
named  him  not;  and  therefore  it  was  thought,  he  should  not  be 
punished,  nor  put  to  answer  for  it. 

If  any  speak  too  long,  and  speak  within  the  matter,  he  may  not 
be  cut  off;  but  if  he  be  long,  and  out  of  the  matter,  then  may  the 
speaker  gently  admonish  him  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  or  the 
business  of  the  heuse,  and  pray  him  to  make  as  short  as  he  may. 

But  if  he  range  in  evil  words,  then  to  interrupt  hiro,  saying :  '  I 
pray  you  to  spare  these  words,  they  become  not  this  place  of  state  and 
council. 

*  It  hath  not  been  the  order  here  so  to  do,  I  pray  you  take  care  o^ 
us  all,  considering  what  danger  the  report  hereof  may  breed  unto  us.' 
'  No  speech  ought  to  be  made  but  only  in  matter  in  bill,  and  therefore 
all  other  inotions  ought  to  be  represented,   and  the  moveis,    if  the 
matter  be  good,  to  put  their  desire  into  a  bill.  . 
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CHAP.  VI. 

lAceniefrom  the  Kingf  to  proceed. 

A  BILL  exhibited  by  clothiers  of  Devonshire,  for  remitting  tb6  aci  / 
"^f  relief,  for  makiDg  of  ciothsy  redelivered  unto  ikvva^  with  promue, 
that  they  should  receive  an  answer  thereof,  at  the  return  of  tlie  knigbta 
of  tlie  shire  the  sixth  of  November,  I  Edward  the  Sixth;  and 
afterwards  suit  was  made  by  the  speaker,  the  privy- council^  and 
twelve  others,  to  know  his  Majesty  pleasure,  whether  they  might  treat 
thereof. 

And  three  days  after  it  was  answered,  they  might  treat  theraof, 
having  in  regard  the  cause  of  the  granting  of  that  relief. 

The  speaker  shewed,  that  it  was  the  Queen's  pleasure,  that  the 
house  should  proceed  no  further  with  the  bill,  for  the  revenues  of  the 
Queen,  because  it  extended. to  divers  which  hadaccoimted  5  Mart» 
and  4  and  5  FhiL  and  Ma. 

Three  of  the  privy-council,  whereof  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  then 
comptroller,  was  one,  delivered  to  the  house  her  majesty's  express 
commandment,  that  they  should  proceed  no  further  with  their  suit, 
which  was  in  a  sort  moved  to  be  reiterated,  by  a  speech  of  this  wfiter, 
W.  L.    But  that  they  should  satisfy  themselves  with  her  promise. 

And  tbea  Peter  Wentworth,  and  James  Dalton,  moved,  whether  this 
did  not  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  house;  upon  which,  after  many 
arguments,  they  resolved  to  cease  till  the  next  day,  g  Nov.  8  Elis. 
And  afterwards  23. 

Now  the  Queen  revoked  her  said  commandment,  and  gave  them 
liberty  to  proceed;  bui,  upon  consultation,  amongst  themselves,  they 
spared  to  proceed  any  further. 

it  was  ordered,  that  Mr.  Warner  should  receive,  of  the  speaker, 
a  bill,  exhibited  by  Hubbart,  and  his  wife,  against  Sir  Nicholas  Hare, 
and  that  certain  of  the  house  should  hear,  and,  if  they  could, 
determine  the  cause;  the  protector's  gn^ce,  to  n)ake  an  end  thereof. 
llFeb.  lEd.Vi. 


CHAP-  VIL 
Callmg  of  ihe  Eouse^  and  the  Paia  of  their  Absence^ 

IT  is  a  common  policy,  to^ay  upon  the  reading,  that  the  hous«! 
shall  be  called  on  Saturday ;  to  say  it  shall  bi|  called  on  Wednea* 
day;  and  so  from  day  to  day,  by  tear  thereof,  to  keep  the  compao/^ 
tofiBtlrier. 

U  wa^  ordiered.  That  no  fiu^ighl,.  pr  bui9»8»;  should  depaiit  without 
license  of  the  house,  or  of  the  speaker,  to  be  entered  with  th^deilt ' 
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of  the  crown,  that  he  make  no  writ,  to  levy  such  fert  or  wages,  18 
Mart.  93  Elis.  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  parliament,  there  was 
moreover  laid   upon  each  knight,   which  had  not  appeared,  twenty 
pounds ;  and  upon  every  burg^,  ten  pounds. 
See  the  statute  Ed.  V.  Fol.  2.  Statute  Cap. 

4*  Whereupon  this  double  punishment,  for  absence,  is  groanded. 

After  that  the  comroitteps  have  made  their  report  and  opinioti  of 
any  bitl,  referred  to  their  consideration,  it  shall  be  thrice  n«d,  and 
it  may  be  spoken  unto  at  every  reading. 

It  was  ordered,  that  the  committees  of  the  lower  house,  upon  a 
conference  with  the  lords,  might  urge  any  reasons,  tending  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  the  house;  but,  not  of  anj 
new  thing  to  be  propounded,  until  the.  house  were  first  made  privy 
thereto. 


CHAP.  Vill. 
The  third  Reading  of  a  Silt. 

WHEN  a  bill  is  ingrosscd,  and  hath  received  the  third  reading,  it 
must  either  pass,  or  be  rejected  by  the  more  voices;  if  it  pass,  then 
It  must  be  indorsed,  Soit  haillS  aux  Seigneurs  ;  and  if  it  he  rejected, 
it  must  not  come  any  more  in  the  house. 

At  one  day,  after  a  bill  is  passed,  and  not  sent  away,  the  speaker 
may  discover  any  mistaking  of  words  therein,  which  may  be  amend- 
ed, and  thfice  read,  and  pas^  by.     Question,  SO  Januani,  23  Elis. 

If  the  lords  agree  to  any  bill  sent  unto  thcro  from  the  lower  house, 
it  must  be  indeed,  Les  Seigneurs  ont  asseniis^  and  then  it  shall  be 
remanded  to  thfb  lower  house. 

And,  if  the  lords  first  pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  lower  house, 
which  also  agrve  thereto,  it  must  be  indorsed,  Les  Commons  out  assentis. 

But,  if  there  be  any  difference  for  alteration  of  a  bill,  between  the 
lords  and  commons,  then  it  is  requisite  that  some  special  pcrsotis  of 
each  bouse  meet,  and  confer,  that  the  one  house  may  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  other.        ^ 

A  bill  signed  by  the  king,  and  sent  to  the  lower  house,  may  not  be 
altered  in  any  part  thereof,  without  his  majesty's  license. 

But  if  a  bill  come  from  the  lords,  and  not  signed  by  him,  it  may  be 
altered  by  noting  what  should  be  taken  from  it,  or  added  unto  iu 

A  bill  that  came  from  the  lords  was  amended,  and  a  scroll  of  addi* 
lion  in  parchment,  put  unto  it,  and  sent  to  the  lords,  without  any  in- 
dorsement, soU  hi^  aux  seigneurs  ;  and  for  want  thereof  they  would 
not  proceed,  but  remanded  it  to  pass  the  bill,  and  withdraw  that  addi- 
tion, or  else  to  indorse  it,  and  thereupon  it  was  indorsed,  8  Mart.  23 
SUs. 

A  bill  from  the  lords  b  wont  to  be  sent  by  some  of  the  King's  learn- 
ed council,  who  are  to  make  three  courtesies  upon  the  delivery 
thereof. 
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The  speaker  is  to  receive  it  with  bi^  cap  in  his  hand,  and  to  say  the 
house  will  have  coosideratioii  of  it. 

Then  must  ^he  shew  unto  the  bouse  the  intituling  of  them,  and 
after  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cau^  he 
may  read  and  pass  them  as  before. 

A  bill,  whieh  passed  from  the  lower  bouse,  was  remanded  by  the 
lords  with  an  addition,  and  Puckering  the  speaker,  foreseeing  the 
iBcliaaaioii  of  the  hause  to  ovenhrow  sIm  bill,  demanded  the  question 
only,  touching  a  small  addition,  which  was  denied,  and  so  the  biU 
iadweotfy  dashed,  but  tlie  body  theveo^saved  and  untouohedi 

If  a  bill  pass  by  the  question,  yet  any.  admission  may-  be  made, 
thiica  read,  and  agre^d^  aetk$Ue  CuriOf  and  so  any  addition  to  a  bill 
itself. 

^  The  bin  of  navigation  was  but  half  read,  and^  by  rcasoa  of  a 
long  argument,  was  respited  the  ^ext  day,  but  some  doubted  pf  that 
order. 

The  bill  of  counterfeiting  iostniraents,  or  seals  of  office,  was,  at 
the  third  reading,  long  argued,  and  referred  for  further  argument  till 
the  jiext  day,  and  then  also  committed  to  the  first  committees,  and 
others,  9  Feb.  20  Elis. 


CHAP.  IX. 

lUipUe  from  SUHng, 

IF  the  sitting  be  respited  for  a  day,  or  more,  by  prdfrr,  yet  then 
the  speaker,  accompanied  with  some,  ought  in  that  re^te,  to  re^  a 
bill  rrofamuif  ucepiis  dklnu  wmjuridids. 


CHAP.  X. 

Erideaca  gjnen  6y  the  Ixfrds  m  tie  Lower  House^ 

UPON  4e  attainder  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  Admiral,  it  was 
ordered  in  the  lower  house,  that  the  speaker  and  privy  council  should 
<lBiisoof  the^ueen.  That  the  lords  which  gave  evidence  in  the  higher 
heusc^  migbt  also  gLvt  thesarae  in  the  lower  house,  t  Nfart*  1 0  £.  vi. 
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CliAP.XL 
Feet  for  tie  Speaker  and  Serjeant* 

THE  speaker  is  wont  to  have  one-bundred  pouiidt  of  A«  priaee^fer 
Ae  parliameou  . 

Of  the  subject,  for  every  private  Bill  foraasmanoe,  five  poonda  befava . 
he  deliver  it  out  of  his  hand. 

For  every  name  in  any  bill  for  denisens,  five,  pounds,  unless.he  do 
agfee  for  less. 

the.serjoant  hath  two  shillingiB  of  every  buiigess,  and  four  shiUingii 
of  every  knight,  for  each  sessions  of  parliament. 

CHAP.  XIL 
Pumshment  of  Ofences* 

UPON  complaint  of  Sir  Robert  Brandling,  burgess  of  Newcastle, 
that  Witherington,  and  others,  had  made  an  assault  upoti  him : 

It  was  ordered,  That  the%lord  chancellor  should  award  an  attach* 
ment,  to  the  lord  president  in  the  north,  against  Witherington ;  and  the 
house  desired  the  lords  of  the  council  to  receive  the  bill  of  Sir  Robert 
against  Witherington,  and  to  take  order  therein,  according  to  their 
ancient  custom. 

And,  when  the  bill  was  read  to  Witherington,  he  confessed  the 
assault;  and  after,  one  EUaker,  servant  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was, 
for  the  aame  cause,  sent  in  by  his  master ;  and  it  ^as  ordered.  That  he 
'  should  remain  in  the  ward  of  the  serjeant  of  the  house,  till  he  found 
surety  to  appear  in  the  Kiugfs-Bencb,  when  he  should  be  appointed,  and 
to  belK>uud  to  the  peace :  And,  after  that  he  was  bound  to  the  peace. 
Sir  Robert  sued  for  his  discharge,  and  four  of  the  house  were  appointed 
to  desire  the  duke's  favour  for  him,  15  Feb.  6  Ells,  and  5  April  7* 

Monington  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  striking  Johnson,  a  burgess  ; 
and  yet  he  excused  himself,  that  he  knew  him  not  to  be  a  bur|$ess ; 
and,  after  two  days,  he  was  fetched  by  the  serjeant,  and  discha^ed  by 
the  house;  and,  for  that  Johnson  prayed  that  he  mi^t  go  8afe^\that 
w«$  committed  to  two  o(  the  house,  S4  April,  1  Mar.  ^ 

John  Savage  wounded  Ceder  Mcniall,  servant  to  Brooke,  a  kniglht 
of  the  parliament ;   and  it  was  established,  that  proclanmtion  shall  be. 
where  the  fact  was  done.  That  Savage  should  render  his  body  in  the 
Kindt's  Bench  within  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Moreover,  it  is  accorded,  that  likewise  it  be  done  in  time  to  come, 
in  like  case.  Statute  S  Fol.  S  Cap.  6.  and  the  same  is  confirmed  11 
Hen.  vi.  Cap.  11. 
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CHAP.  xin. 

Pmisiment  of  Ofences  commiticd  2y  thm  of  the  House. 

THE  chancellor  of  the  duchy.  Sir  Ambrose  Cane,  eoroplained  of 
Sr  Thomas  White,  alderman  of  London,  for  calling  him  to  witness  of 
roisliking  the  book  of  Common-Prayer. 

Sir  Thomas  answered^  That  he  said,  that  Mr.  Chancdlor  wished  that 
the  book  might  be  well  considered;   and  he  asked  the  chancellor 
'  forgiveness,  and  had  it,  6  Mart.  1  £lis« 

Upon  the  bill  of  confirmation  of  letters  patent,  Thomas  Copely 
said.  That  he  feared  that  by  this  the  Queen  might  give  away  the  crown 
from  the  right  inheritors,  and  therefore  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant;  but,  forasmuch  as  he  excused  himself  by  his 
youth,  the  house  moved  the  Queen  to  pardon  him,  who  would  not 
presently  grant,  but  said.  That  she  would  not  be  unmind&il  df  their 
request.    5  Martii  4  &  5  Phil,  et  Marut, 

/    Thrower  was  committed,  for  saying.  If  a  bill  came  in  for  women's 
wires,  they  would  dispute  it,  and  put  it  to  the  question,  J  April,  1  £tis« 

Upon  Story's  submission,  being  in  the  tower,  it  was  ordered.  That 
the  privy-council  of  the  house  should  declare  unto  the  house.  That 
their  resolution  was,  to  have  him  discharged,  and  to  pray  the  King  to 
pardon  his  offences. 

Sir  Edward  Warner,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  sent  out  of  his 
house  to  the  Tower,  for. an  ofience  done  before  the  summons  of  the 
parliament;  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  then  secretary,  said,  That  the 
Queen  was  then  assured  by  her  justices,  that  she  might  commit  any 
of  the  house  during  tlie  parliament,  for  any  offence  agaidst  her  crown 
and  dignity,  and  £hat  they  shewed  divers  precedents  thereof. 

The  servants  of  Sir  Henry  Jones,  a  knight  of  the  house,  did  hurt  a 
servant  of  one  Gardiner,  a  Burgess ;  the  master  was  awarded  to  the 
Sheriff  of  London  to  bring  them  into  the  court,  and  their  master  gave 
sureties,  that  they  should  appear  the  next  term,  and  answer  both  the 
Queen  and  the  party,  and  so  they  were  delivered  by  th^.  privilege,  to 
Wait  upon  their  masters ;  and  so,  by  conference  of  this  case  with 
Sir  Edward  Warner's,  it  seemetii,  a  man  shall  not  have  the  privilege 
of  the  housQ  for  a  criminal  offence,  that  immediately  toucheth  the 
Queen,  but  where  it  toucheth  her  indirectly,  as  by  trespass  against 
another. 

Peame  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsaa  for  pickery,  without  any 
notice  given  to  the  house.  ^^ 

If  any  of  the  house  be  to  answer  any  contempt,  or  offence,  he  must 
go  to  the  bar,  and  not  keep  his  place. 

Arthur  Hall,   burgessy  for  Grantham  in  Liocolnshiie^  submitted 

V  n  2 
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himself  at  the  bar,  for  writing  and  imprinting  a  book,  whereiB  he 
defaced  the  authority  of  tlie  lower  house,  or  their  estate  of  Parliament ; 
and  he  was  put  out  of  the  doors,  and  these  points,  touching  him,  were 
resolved,  viz. 

*  That  he  be  committed  to  the  tower,  which  is  the  prison  for  this 
hou^e,  for  a  certain  time,  and  pay  a  fine  to  the  Queen,  and  be  severed 
from  being  a  member  of  the  house;  make  a  warrant  to  the  clerk  of 
the  crown,  to  direct  a  brief  to  the  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  for  ^he 
borough  of  Grantham,  to  cbuseand  return  a  new  buigess;  that  it  be 
published  by  order  of  the  house,  that  his  book  b  false,  and  seditious  ; 
knd  that  himself  be  brought  into  the  house,  to  have  this  judgment 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  all  the  house; 
that  the  serjeaiit  be  commanded  to  convey  him  to  the  Tower,  by 
warrant  from  the  house,  'signed  by  the  speaker,  and  that  all  the 
proceeding  be  written,  read,  and  entered,  as  other  causes  of  the  house 
are/  14  Feb.  23  Elis. 

Dr.  Story  was  reprehended,  for  being  of  the  lower  house  ;  he  came 
of  council  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  before  the  lords  in  the 
highei*  house,  touching  a  parliament  cause,  and  acknowledged  his 
offence.     23  Mart.  1  ps. 

The  house  had  agreed,  23  £Iis.  to  have  a  common  fast,  whereof  the 
Queen  misliked  not  for  the  matter,  but  for  the  innovation  of  order 
without  her  privity,  and  without  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  which 
the  coihmoiis  submitted  themselves,  and  she  gave  them  tl^eir  pardOn. 

Amongst  many  questions  resolved  upon  in  that  parliament,  21  t*ol. 
2,  this  was  one  :  After  the  assembly  of  the  parliament,  and  aft(^  the 
chief  matters  being  propounded  by  the  King,  for  which  he  called  the 
parliament:  ' 

The  lords  and  commons  might  treat  of  other  matters  first,  and 
forbear  to  handle  those,  until  the  matters,  propounded  by  them,  were 
discussed,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  also  enjoined  to  the  contrary 
by  the  King. 

It  was  answered,  That  thc^  might  not  so  treat,  and  that,  if  they  did, 
they  were  to  be  punished  as  tray  tors  ;  but  1  Hen.  IV.  this  parliament 
and  those  resolutions  of  21  Fol.  2  were  repeah^,  and  sundry  of  the 
judges  that  joined  ihvthat  resolution  were  hanged  ;  so  before. 

Note,  That  the  King,  15  and  10  of  the  parliament,  may  as  well 
dissolve,  as  he  did,  summon  it,  if  he  like  not  their  proceeding,  aod 
therefore  this  resolution  was  needless. 

Mr.  Cope,  Lukeuor,  Hurleston,  Braynbridge,  and  others,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Queen,  for  that,  before  the  parliament, 
they  had  sundry  conventions  fot  the  preferring  in  parliament  a  book 
touching  the  rates  of  the  church,  and  a  form  of  an  act  for  tlie 
establishing  the  same.    , 

Which  also  they  did  print,  prefer,  and  urge  in  parliament:  But  it 
secmedi  that  if  they  had  treated  thereof  only  in  time  of  parliament, 
being  burgesses,  they  should  not  have  been  impeached,  Februarii  23 
Elis. 

That  the  Gate-house  is  sometimes  used  for  a  prison  to  this  house. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
Privilegts  far  them  of  4  he  House. 


SEE  the  statute,  S  Hen.  VI  Cap.  1,  where  it  is  said.  That  the 
clergy,  called  to  the  convocation,  shall  enjoy  such  liberties,'  or  defence, 
in  coming,  tarrying,  and  going,  as  the  lords  and  commonalty  of  England 
called  to  the  parliament. 

It  is  the  order,  that,  if  any  burgess  require  privilege  for  himself,  and 
his  servant,  he  shall  have  a  warrant  signed  by  the  speaker,  to  obtain 
the  writ  of  privilege ;  and,  for  that  William  Ward,  burgess  for  Lane, 
got  such  a  writ,  without  such  a  warrant,  it  was  commitcd  to  divers 
to  be  examined.     S9  Februarii,  6  Ed.  VI. 

Certain  of  the  house  went,  by.  order,  to  the  Common-Pleas,  to 
excuse  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Palmer,  a  burgess,  jn  attaint.  4  Npv.  3 
Edw.  VI.     Hugh  Uoyd. 

It  is  ordered,  That  Hugh  Uoyd,  by  Procedendo^  should  be  put  from 
the  privilege,  and  be  delived  from  the  sheriff  of  London,  i(i  whose  ward 
be  was  before ;  but  he  escaped,  and  was  taken,  and  sent  to  the  Gate* 
house  for  the  timey  and  the  next  day  sent  to  London,  in  such  case  as 
•he  was  before  the  privilege  granted ;  and  to  abide  the  order  of  the  hoyse, 
wbifet  it  should  sit»  though  he  agreed  with  his  creditor,  called  Gordon, 
or,  after  the  session,  to  abide  the  order  of  the  privy-council  for' his 
misdemeanour,  28  Mar.  6  Edw.  VI.  And,  afterwards,  15  April,  it 
was  ordered,  That,  when  he  had  satisfied  his  creditors,  he  should  be 
delivered  from  the  Compter  to  theserjeant  of  the  house,  and  discharg- 
ed of  imprisonment  there,  notwithstanding  any  action  laid  upon  him 
in  London,  after  his  first  imprisonroaBt. 

There  was  also  one  Criktoft  then  committed  to  the  Gate-house,  and 
discharged,  paying  hb  fees. 

Beaumount,  df  the  lower  honse,  served  a  Subpoena  upon  the  Earl  of 
Huntington,  of  the  higher  house ;  whereupon  the  lords  sent  complaint 
thertof  to  the  houie,  which  certified,  That  it  was  no  breach  of  the 
privilege,  17  April.  1  Mar«  because  it  requireth  no  appearance,  as  I 
think,  and  restraincth  not  the  person. 

William  Allen,  burgess  for  Cala  in  Wiltshire,  had  the  privilege  against 
an  attachment  upon  a  process  out  of  the  exchequer,  21  April.  1  Mar. 
to  consider,  whether  th«*  process  were  for  the  Queen,  or  for  a  common 
person. 

Pledall,  bui^ess,  was  bound  by  recognistoce  to  appear  in  the  Star- 
chamber  within  twelve  days  alter  the  end  of  the  parliament;  and,  upon 
«omplaiiit  thereof,  it  was  answered,  by  confereace  of  the  lords  with  the 
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justices  and  learned  council*  That  it  was  no  breach  of  the  privilege, 
6  Oecemt).  1  &  3  Phil.  Ic  Mar. 

Stroode,  burgess,  intending  to.exhibit  bills  in  parliament,  for  abuses 
in  the  court  of  Stannaries,  was  there,  by  means  of  one  Turse,  an 
under-steward,  presented  and  taken,  for  certain  sums  that  were  laid 
upon  him ;  and  thereupon  this  act,  4  H.  VIII.  cap.  8,  was  made,  vis. 

*  All  suits,  accusations^  condemnations,  executions,  fines,  amerce- 
ments, punishments,  corrections,  charges,  and  impositions,  put  or  had, 
or  hereafter  to  be  put  or  had  unto,  to,  or  upon  the  said  Richard  Stroode, 
and  to^every  other  of  the  persons,  that  now  be  of  this  present  parliament, 
or.  that  of  any  parliament  hereafter  shall  be,  for  any  bill,  speaking^ 
reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters  concerning  the 
parliament  to  be  commanded,  or  treated  of,  shall  be  utterly  void,  and 
of  none  eflect.'  "*■ 


CHAP.  XV. 

TkeBiU^  Subikfy. 

.  THE  manner  is,  when  a  subsidy  is  granted,  to  cany  it  alone,  and 
the  pardon  to  the  King,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  bills  in  the  chamber; , 
and  this  is  done  to  prepare  the  royal  assent  to  therest,  and  to  present 
the  subsidy. 

The  bill  of  subsidy  is  offered  by  the  commony  only  ;  for  the  lords, 
bc^des  the  common  usage  for  other  bills,  do  send  it  to  the  house  again, 
after  that  they  have  thrice  read  it,  and  there  it  remaiQeth  to  be  carried 
by  the  speaker,  when  he  shall  present  it,  18  Mar.  t5.  £&. 

After  motion  made  for  a  subsidy,  the  device  and  d^ing  therein 
,is  committed  to  divcn,  who  agree  upon  articles,  which  they  do  bring 
in  to  be  ordered  by  the  house:  That  Mr.  attomey^general  shall  draw 
it  into  form  of  an  act ;  which  done,  it  hath  three  readings,  and  so 
passeth  all  other  bills ;  only  the  considentionf  in  the  preamble  are 
penned  by  some  committees,  whereof  some  are  always  of  the  privy* 
council. 

CHAP.    XVL 

Subsidies  tf  the  Clergy. 

The  confirmation  of  the  subsidy,  granted  by  the  cleigy, 
passed  to  the  question  upon  the  first  reading  tliereof,  4  Mart*  S3 
Elisabeth. 

CHAP.  KVII. 

The  general  Pardon. 

It  is  sent  to  the  hou^e,  signed  with  the  Kingfs  hand,  and  b^ngonce 
read,  it  is  demanded,  if  they  be  contented  to  accept  it,  and  so  paaeth 
to  the  question,  18  Mart*  25  Elisabeth. 
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CHAP.  xvni. 

The TreiOice  of  the^King. 

IF  he  come  not  the  fiist  day  of  the  parliamenty  then  must  there  be 
an  adjournment  until  another  day,  by  letters  patent,  for  otherwise  all 
is  dissolved. 

If  he  come  in  the  end  of  the  parliament,  then  it  may  be  prorogued 
by  his  word  only  uttered  by  the  lord  keeper,  or  chancellor. 

■BOB  *  ^ 

CHAP/XIX. 

ThelUydAsamitoBiaipaBMedbotktkeHoiuei. 

THE  royal  assent  is  commonly  in  person  yielded  by  the  words  of  the  '• 
King  uttered  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  in  French,  thus,  viz. 

To  all  bills  generally  to  be  enacted  Le  Roy  kveut. 

To  pxivate  bills,  Smtfait  come  ^ut  desiri. 

To  those  that  shall  not  pass,  Le  Roy  u  adoikra. 

To  die  grants  of  subsidy.  Lb  Roy  rendu  grand  merdei  ;  and  accor- 
ding'to  the  variety  they  are  indors^  also. 
.  But  the  royal  assent  may  be  by  letters  patents  in  his  absence*     . 

CHAP.  XX. 

Tie  Attendance  of  tke  Warden  of  the  Fleet. 

IT  was  ordered.  That  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  house,  should 
command  the  warden  of  the  fleet,  which  is  a  minister  of  this  house, 
that  two  of  his  servants  should  attend  at  the  stair-head,  by  the  door  of . 
the  lower  house,  to  reprew,  and  apprehend  lacquies,  and  servants,  and 
to  faoBg  them  to  the  house,  S  Februarii,  23  £lis. 

END  OF  VOL  IV. 
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UicbiaMl,  VkbalMHM  hii  vdtkigK 
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IJwdilatt  Celteia^  Woliqr  aMda  UO/m  «f 


WUUBmof,«DiUftad^«te«y    ,     • 
opt  CM  ntlKir  af  fttaak 


.  atttibutadtobia 
MkotiMo,  a  graat'diirinir  OAitavaioiA 
SbnulbrtafM  of  lax  and  bei««»  iM«ed 
IB.  of  Papa  Joan  imitili$Rd  ..^  ,. 
MSB.  Mi|^aa8i(al^Mr«|ia  Joan  . 
oathairaailioif^     < 
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BhlteOa^  Pope,  mpwlta  op 

Marianai  SeoCBi,  aecowt  of  Phm  ^oa*. . 

Marim  aad^ylla,«lvttwmal     ^.    .      , 

Mnquand^  aftWol^r^  Aib IN^TW, 

Mtatfus;  Rabanos,  amna  oaibfa«|if  P^p* 

Mqrdem^  watoD  ooo,  a  walcb  md  4». 

Medkioa for  a vQinan^ tongua    '   .  .  ,.  ^. 

MeditenaoaanrbtttCi  i^iore  t^^dt    .  «•,.-., .     .  w«lb 

Mecaoriab  of  PiDpe  Joa» 

Mfntz,  ar  MefandayCba^amo^of.] 

McstreaUf  M.  lettenabont  Anthoioa. 

Metnpolbni,  EngtMi,  jMiran^Kwi,.,.,  ,„, .    ._ 

Mexta^  l^aMTf  nMti><inBt  linage  .tf  •  IBM  Jmi^  I^' 

liOoltf«BadUa,not  avrttar  4 Imi.      v,      .^Jft 

Marnvtaaa*  had  lervfcx  anba«l]p^  fl 
Uufdirrftwl  of 'Uk4Mar  dit^g^f^ 


NagHinii^  SkMB,  iBgagamcnt  ^AOiUfdfi^^  ,,^  t0» 
NagBitatiam  of  CMtal  wdbev  .  ^  «  W 
Aiem,  Tbeodortcordr^  oaiiiilgbtt^lVpa  JliM.  l^M 
HaMO^SMt^'  •  ^  — — " ■*■ 


inhtiL. ' 


•  off  ipdUh  on  ttat  ,tMto 
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nma,  wxiieir  kwd  Uta  ,       .     ^     «» 
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•  Midtotei  priMU  MiQqany 
,jaiior,  iwieeiMnC  wWILuelM 
ti^aoBitinSxII.  MMiig  tha  Popes 


4|dw#  Cht  ater,  Ooicraor  of  Skvaria 


tAiiims» 


Paiitt,  adfiitw  to  om 
-     U  to 
•  of  thdr  pnetkci 
„  lUlledbyacBoaoiMim 

Pii^ld  tictwoMi  WobqrnMi  Und 
Pferta,  John  of,  od  Pope  Jon 

^,  Matthow,  Ml  occoontof  fop 

(hIImbobK  of  NovcbamiAMi 
>^~.  — — »  power  of  peefs  nd  eod 

.< u.,  oMee  to  ^mMf  4ff 

,  orden  of  tteconmoiii 
■■       ■     X   pi«»«8«H«   O' 
Iter,  thonm.  Mt  of 
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Hotac^  «riyiila%  Mh  Wbhqr%  leMomcBI 
«mH«,  abJnoMi^  dMoMdirkh  Woliey     . 
FCttm  tbiir  power  In  ptateAdift 
prolans  Cknlinri,  Ui  Mft  pi«|i«ted 
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LoMk  ti  Onvta  I.  at  TMt  •    «i 

HIV  «i  HiteMittteiiUatIk  oTU^ 


-^•-^-'toPiriiMBint  erf-M. 
rhlRp»  Ce«*Pahtto  oftht  ttina 
P^Tikta*,  oAflMr«kerid()r  at  Mft 
Piyfcl^  oHito  of  in  QMioff 

rtMomtefr^lMWlCkmon  irnle  .  •  •  1^ 
DiaiiqaiBi^ttNirfMejoip'ktd&iB^fetotllaT^  1^17 
-B.  OB^aMettagttwtimb'tb.phesa  .  .  .44 
arks  on  to/tdte  of  Mpiti  proondon       M 


fMUingtoi^   Dr.  lA 

Ntooi,  bowtlfMMsfqpii  aTHMnttMa 

■  ■^-  itfonfoUngAawsL 

faftc!r  or  swrifidiM 

Ml-mtBtf  ftantad  fa 


Polanai  mitci  nf  Fift  Jq^ 
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Aipediiiiif  en  tti  vacant 

node  of  d«c&rtng  them 
iniacltct  oTy  sdiom  xt  dow 
aces  wtaen  deC^d,  various  ^ 

yetfrwben^  Reeled,    rariooily  »it4 
muif   dU    nolUnv   remtrkable 
of  their  actio -j  dete^aUa 


PoibmIb^  opioioa'of  tlorixnondta 

•*  advtoelftiasn  »  nvte a|(oq| Popt  Joan 
fbslacrlpc  to  1*  oT  ArcMiitiiop  Und 
f^drth!^  tnh^wbai  it » 
'fraaanm,  Vttlbty  thfeslened  with  one 
'Pxadncdson  of  popc%  n^t  alwuyi  ^ninediaip 
ntfofitiver  of  pantomcnfl 
PttcKv  woodeiv  nKfoUja  chaUcf* 
ftton,  m  powdering  tuhh 
PrivU^ai  of  porbmCnt  .  • 
Prucfioni  how  dlvcfted  at  Rome 


-  of WoNeyieWc! . 
PfophoT.ailclentaaj^how^^UBed  ^  . 
TrotaNanti,  wtiattbey  deemCBrtitiaD  Prinom 
PiMliieni»  andem    prin  of       «        • 
P1711W,  aodothen^  their  iriaLaMw 
— : — i  his  ipeecn  on  *e  fBOorj 

select,  of  deifc  of  Tower  dMiicb 
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qUBpOK,  whether  there  bp  nolhln|;  pew 


ItABARkn  team  viliii  not  of  Pnpet      . 
KilSeftai,seehB(tesiiii.  .    • 

taemondui,  see  lloriinoodai.  • 
laHgh.  Ilr  Walter,  Pfew^ertiw  of  HarlJamtnU 


Rareom,  Bishop  oC  on  Pi^e  Jhan; 


Rdstiooofacddentset  Wydceomho 
BeliogaeD,  Lieutcnent  COlonct,  hiSTakoor 
BeoMBslnakce  on  the  boda  lothnflcels 
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Robert,  iPMar,  on  tbe  stool  ff  enWDent  , 
ReMmOD,  9f  8«iffiQv4«hiie,  UtOf;,  arrajgaad 
Soe,  Sir  thonias,  speech  in  p«tts|aent  . 
Rpteolnle.  Wetncmi,  on  Popie  J9«n  « 
RMMh^  dadfof  of  cfaaaglng  thdr  ■)veninMnt 
lome.  HeD,  te.  Newt  ftom        . 

fot  Chnterbury       •        •       -       • 
Goveraer  «f  Stekbntgh  Cuda     • 


^hi 


RdpfertLaqd  n.      Do.  -       . 
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^t^afHUfW^m  BirikopkorOreia«W 


ftAKUKOI  onthePope^iiteMefMr 
I  >  >    .     ■    MMIed  -    . 
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_  best  OHM  »i  Bath^ 

Sedttimi,  6Qlkkor>    isreem^t  wk^i    Lucifer 
Mnmot    oT   Nidioi^    AntboiM 
S«giui»  Pofic,  did  not  cterfe  hH  mme 
Scivatai,  Upiai  «t«tc  no  bitforjr 
Sbwing  ci\i<ilned  by  the  Popc'i  Canoa 
llMftMid,  Ufdy»  on  Uice«ei't  dot^np 
8MI9,  Jad«e,  amferanc*  with  WolKy 
Sbtfyheid'i  djrtiw  40119         1       ..       .       - 
flbtcwibury,  Earl  pf,  UicMtaft  dcdins*  with 
Hnimt,  on  tta«  engtoat  of  bii  Mstotry 
SHftr  mod  gold,  wtwtbcr  decreased 
SUviia,  AneM»  aiiit«fi4  aguiut  Uiwitcs 
8iakfa,Moos.  tal«id«d  tobepoiioned 
tlittvQiaiatiiik  a  oiiitalM  about  him 
Siiit^  Bttbap  of  JUncolnli  death 
SasVf  Ma  8iaaniwb»  of  Mftad,   aocfluut  01 
Soldier's  will,  in  mtm 
Seng  an  Kc  Joiip  SackOng 
Speechiir  Dr.  Batfiricke  on.  tiie  piOory 
^.       .    ■  Mr.  Pfymw,   on  the  liiUiry 

.             Mr.  Bortam  on    the   PiUoiy 
tfM^tielcoora   cpiMniMd 
t^oiu,    V.in0  dfldaiaratloa  00 
Sfitac,  wivetber " ^ 


mummtt  wtvtm  — »  — — — ^ 

Sttwuniry.  hiw    far   Bath    valan  beoefidal 
•cralbid,  Barl  of,  compared  with  MachliTel 
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VAUOtAHUS,  ««-..«  r...^  ^ 
Vatkan,  repaired  -by  Bomtai  UL 
Vcnke^  Itatnetmant  of  tarvtpt  ncoBben 
Vertues  of  B«b  watcn 
Vcrtttau%  Lord,  oq  ww  wHh  Spain 
VittrtBCoai^  Gotefndoi,  on  FOpe  Joan 
Unirenity,  whether  any  at  Alfeani 
■Vohwrwn,  on  Pope  Joan 
power  of 


Vos  ....,..-  .... 
Uiwla,  St.  cantradktian  in  bet  itoiy 
Uiing  Bath  waten 


WALSTSN  defcttMd  by  Swedah  trtwpa 
Wattfaam  fteot,  lecture  in  it 


•  kU 


-  wA  tw  10  admit  the  Seets 
to  Okeciuioa 


SackUDf,  Kr  John,  lleng  on 
Suffolk,  Duke  oL  in  idti  the  cardinais 
Sovex,  Eari  of,  Uki  •cei'i  treacbeiy  to 
Sweden,  King  of,   pneperei  for    fatftle 
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Wanton,  oom#sion  of  one  into  n  node* 

War  with  Spein,  thoughts  on       .       .       . 

Witdi-word  to  wanton  maydcs 

W«ther.  Heathen  sods  oa  it  .   ..  • 

Weiner,  see  Saxe. 

WelcN  Sir  Walter,  onleied  to  a^  Wotaey 

Whore,  bow  the  catcbed  a   fcyit 

Witt  of  an  Engliih  soldier        ...       .< 

Wlodebutk.  agent  of  Archbiihap  Uud 

Winnington,  the  biitbiihKS  of  tHfi.  Fhir 

Witnesses  to  agreement  wiUi  Uidftr 

Witney,  Geoige,  on  Woodsuck  nmor 

Wobey  and   Laud,  paiattti  of 

set  m  the  etocks       .... 
hiso^KtatioaandBfc 
icveoge  on   Sir  J.  Fawlat 
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TAKASIUS,  his  cpiltt|  •  to  Adilan 
Taytor,  John,  his  life  el  •  Tboma*  I^n 
Tcstor,  SavWus,  on  t  Pope  > 


TMt  cterysd  od  fh*   Ear. 

lHorpe^  Judge,  goiKy   of  Treason       .       . 

Thragmoctott,  Sir  Miih  Leicester^  tyianny  to 

Tbregnorton,  Sir  Mb  :hotaH,  potoooel 

Tbbaceo,  when Snt  br  onghtinto  Bigtaad 

Tongue,  AMtomy  o(    n  Woman's 

, —  how  a  aedieh  w       *       .       -       . 
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.  ^vointad  Khig^  Cau^lMn 
his  quick  amba«gB  to  En^. 
.mnde  Dean  of  Unooin  and-Ali 

Bishop   of  Touraay  •    4»ft 

. . Unoda,  and  ArchbMiop 

oTTosk  .       .        •    _.        -    «» 

Cardinal  and  Lord  CbanprtVw        .    kb. 


Touimy  beriegad  m  1  Uken 
Tower,  Uenttant  nl  ,  — — 


awidi,  d«k>  iseiectionor,  iSalais 

Tkada,  whether  «able  or  flontingent 


— —  cases  «r  stai  ad 
TMthemius,  tntimoo]     •< 

witneaiins    Paul  in  cruelty 

Tiyal   of  Mchotaa  M  otheine 

Tniwine  In  moct,  hi  laesti  itA  tOm 
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— -  fanermw  with   the  ftaoch  King       .  Sl6 

Is  lighted  at  Gomt       ....  Us 

deprived  of  the  Chanasiy  seals     .       .  S3» 

nncd  hinsdr  .  «% 
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.      ■    stsaed  10  have  poisoned  hinsdr 

. arrises  at  Ujeeaar-Abbcy 

■■  dies  them  .... 
Woman's  Tongae,  anatomy  of  .  . 
Women  on  Kving  in  nan's  appard,  8k. 

lewd  ones  exceed  mania  viRaoy 

Waedatock  manor,  on  Oamte  Witney's 
Writen,  their  vainkm  in  chronoiagy 
Wydeoombe,  00  aoddaots  by  Ligbtaing  thcia 
^jBrtberacponnnlboai 


Tmna,  Bev.Mr.  ▼JsKtoSosanaa-.-- 
¥afk*  AicfaMKhdp  «f,  addiea  uumfpf 

netitioo  of  Lords  to  the  King  ttcstt 

^BdUncaster,  occaslen  ef  their  d^j 

—~  House,  hoar  surreodered  to  the  Kfer 
Caidmal  W^y's  Joomey  thhfeer 
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